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THE ARMY, THE STATE, AND THE ‘RAWLINGS 
REVOLUTION’ IN GHANA 


EMMANUEL HANSEN AND PAUL COLLINS 


I 


SincE Independence in 1957, the masses of Ghana have been hoping for 
something dramatic on the political scene; they have been hoping for an earth- 
shaking change in the foundation of the power structure which has been ruling 
their lives, for an end to the seemingly endless cycle of poverty, deprivation and 
want. They have been hoping for something which will remove their anxieties, 
guarantee the future of their children, and fulfil their aspirations. In a way, 
they have been hoping for something which will give them a sense of self- 
fulfilment. It was hoped that Nkrumah would achieve this, but in spite of 
commendable efforts, the dream did not materialize. Will it work this 
time? To what extent has the 4 June ‘Rawlings Revolution’ ushered in the 
new era claimed by the coup leaders? Has Ghana at long last hitched on the 
vehicle which will, hopefully, translate the hopes and aspirations of the broad 
masses of the people into reality? Or is this just a moment in the dialectic, a 
temporary phase in the intense struggle between different fractions of the petty 
bourgeoisie to gain control over the state apparatus and redirect resources more 
beneficially to their sectional interests? Has the exit of Rawlings and his 
colleagues in the last week of September 1979 meant an end to the Rawlings 
phenomenon? What meaning should be attached to Rawlings’s intervention 
within the constellation of class forces within Ghanaian politics? 

The emergence of Rawlings on the Ghanaian political scene was as dramatic as 
his exit in late September 1979, rivalling in sense of drama only the extravaganzas 
of the James Bond films. How else could one characterize the episode of a man 
who only two weeks before was being held in a condemned cell for leading a 
section of junior officers in an unsuccessful attempt at insurrection, yet manages 
to escape to lead this time a successful one against the incumbent junta of senior 
army officers? Not only that, in a move characterized as a ‘cleaning-up’ 
operation, the new junta executes eight senior army, air force and naval officers, 
including three former Heads of State, for ‘crimes against the state’, sends 
hundreds of ‘corrupt’ officers and civilians to long prison sentences, dismisses a 
number of top senior civil servants and police officers (shaking the foundations 
of petty bourgeois power), and yet allows scheduled elections to go ahead as 
planned ten days after the seizure of power. Three months later, amidst 
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protests and opposition from certain individuals, the same junta hands over 
power to an elected civilian government, apparently accompanied by the same 
level of approval from the mass of population as was the case when it initially 
intervened militarily in the political process. 

But the sense of drama and extravaganza, and the apparent contradictions in 
the reactions of the mass of the people at the time of the takeover and the time of 
the handing over are not the only problem in the Rawlings episode in Ghanaian 
politics. What is even more problematic is that, in terms of the low level to which 
the army’s reputation had sunk, and the fact that the long confrontation of the 
professionals with Acheampong had succeeded in eroding what was left of public 
confidence in the army, what accounts for the enthusiastic reception of the 
Rawlings coup from the broad masses of the people? In the light of what 
Ghanaians had suffered from the army, how could they face another military rule 
approvingly? This was a question which even Rawlings puzzled over. To 
understand clearly the wider significance of the Rawlings episode, it is necessary 
to step back into history and, albeit briefly, to evaluate the whole structure of 
military interventionism in Ghanaian politics. 


I 


When the military first intervened in Ghanaian politics thirteen years ago, 
Nigeria was the only country in English speaking Africa which had had the 
experience of military rule. The Ghana coup followed the Nigerian one by only 
a few weeks. At that time, political opinion—both popular and academic— 
tended to view the question of military involvement in politics as alien to the 
norms of British political culture, to which most of the African officers had been 
exposed in a rather exaggerated form. It used to be thought that military 
involvement in politics was a peculiarity of ex-colonial powers in whose political 
systems there was a less clear demarcation line of authority between civilian and 
military administration, and also that the norms of political behaviour in such 
countries were not as abhorrent of military rule as it was in the case of the 
British. If that is the case, then it must have been a real prise de conscience 
which led the young officers in Ghana and Nigeria to remove their civilian rulers 
contrary to the norms to which they had been exposed. Academic and intellec- 
tual effort therefore sought justification, not explanation, for the military coups 
in Ghana and Nigeria. In the case of Ghana, justificatory reasons were not long 
incoming. The surprise was not that the coup occurred, but that it took so long 
in coming. Intellectual orthodoxy laid the blame firmly at the door of the 
Nkrumah Government The known evils were mismanagement, public 
corruption and authoritarianism. In the case of Nigeria, the British press, 
which had earlier on affectionately dubbed Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, the 
Federal Prime Minister, the ‘Golden Voice of Democracy’, made an about-turn 
and suddenly discovered that although he could not be accused of any personal 
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corruption, he nevertheless presided over a machine reeking with corruption. 
It was also found that the rhetorical claims of the regime in the direction of 
libertarianism fell far short of its actual practice. So the coup de grace was 
performed and the military interventions in the two regimes were justified to 
everyone’s satisfaction. But this was a long time ago and now military inter- 
ventionism in Africa is more the rule than the exception. In fact, the spate of 
military regimes has been such that now what has to be justified is not inter- 
ventionism but non-interventionism. Now that in many countries in Africa 
where the military has been in power for a while, perhaps the more important 
issue is not so much why the military intervenes in politics, but what it does, 
when it takes over power. 

The most serious problem faced by any military after it has seized power is the 
question of legitimacy. Related to this is the question of disengagement from 
politics. If the army does not intend to disengage soon, how does it legitimize 
itself? And if it decides to disengage, under what conditions can successful 
disengagement take place? These two issues constitute the real problematics of 
military interventionism in Africa. This was the problem of the two military 
regimes in Ghana prior to Rawlings’s takeover. It is the failure of the two 
successive military governments to resolve the problem which paved the way for 
Rawlings’s intervention. It is our view that it is only when perceived in this way 
that the apparently bizarre incidents and nature of the Rawlings coup begin to 
make sense and provide some illumination of the whole question of military 
interventionism in Ghanaian politics. 


IH 


As we have said above, once the military takes over power, it is immediately 
confronted with two crucial issues: one is the question of legitimacy and the other 
is disengagement. Under military rule legitimacy can only be claimed on the 
basis of political and economic performance, but even then this is not enough, for 
no matter how well the military performs on utilitarian grounds, the question 
relating to moral grounds of obligation could still be raised. The other problem, 
the question of disengagement, is even more intractable. "There is a tendency to 
think that military disengagement is entirely a matter of the will of the soldiers 
and that one group of soldiers disengage because they are dedicated, morally 
austere, honest and have no ambition for political power, and another group does 
not because they are ambitious politically, and dishonest and corrupt. This sort 
of explanation is sometimes used to characterize the action of the Rawlings 
group. That we do not subscribe to such idealist explanations of social 
phenomena will be obvious from what follows. 

Military disengagement is contingent on the presence of certain objective 
material conditions. 

First, there should be a reasonable ground of assurance that the personnel, 
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policies or ideologies removed in the previous regime will not be reinstated. 
Second, there should be a reasonable ground to think that the incoming 
administration will not constitute a constraint on the corporate interests or the 
interests of the leadership of the army. Third, there should be reasonable 
assurance that the leaders of the coup, their lives and property will not be 
endangered by the incoming administration. Fourth, the army would need to be 
sure of a safe exit and that there should be no prosecution or persecution after it 
had left the scene. These are important conditions to be met, but it does not 
necessarily mean that once these conditions have been met there will be actual 
military disengagement. What we are saying is that it is unlikely that there 
would be any military disengagement without the meeting of these conditions. 
It also has to be stressed that meeting these conditions is no guarantee against 
further military involvement in politics. 

The question now is to examine the extent to which previous military govern- 
ments have fulfilled these conditions, thus paving the way for military 
disengagement.. Ghana had had one case of a successful military disengage- 
ment. This was when the National Liberation Council, which took power on 
the overthrow of the Nkrumah government in February 1966, handed over to the 
elected civilian administration of Dr Busia in August 1969. Before the hand- 
over to the civilian administration, careful plans were made to fulfil the above 
conditions. First, there was a decree which prevented certain categories of 
people, particularly those prominent in the CPP government (the government 
overthrown by the military) from holding public office in the New Republic. 
Second, the policies of the previous regime were discredited through the actions 
of carefully and well-orchestrated Public Commissions. The Commissions of 
Enquiry also discredited the personnel of the previous government, not only by 
unearthing sordid details about their public and private lives, but also by trying 
to demonstrate that they had been immoral, hypocritical, corrupt and dishonest, 
to say the least. Thus, under the NLC (National Liberation Council) not only 
were Socialism and Pan-Africanism ridiculed as political ideologies, but there 
were also attempts to show that the CPP leaders were even hypocritical in their 
pursuit of these goals. Instruments of CPP ideological reproduction like the 
Ghana Young Pioneers and the Kwame Nkrumah Ideological Institute at 
Winneba were abolished. Where it was felt that these were not enough, legisla- 
tive interventionism was resorted to. A particularly notorious instance of the 
use of legislative power to disqualify undesirable persons which comes to mind 
readily, was the case of Mr K. A. Gbedemah, who was prevented from taking his 
Parliamentary seat by a special decree. He had been a prominent member of Dr 
Nkrumah’s cabinet, but the two had fallen out long before Nkrumah was over- 
thrown. This action against Mr Gbedemah was prompted by the felt need on 
the part of the military to incapacitate him in the likely event of his party winning 
the General Election, and thus posing a threat to the military. As if these 
measures were not enough, General Afrifa, known for his implacable hostility to 
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the Nkrumah regime, manoeuvred to become Head of State on the death of the 
incumbent, General Kotoka, in order to ensure a smooth and successful transfer 
of power to Dr Busia, making sure that the CPP never had the chance again. 
General Afrifa, who admitted that much publicly, said he used his position to 
ensure the electoral victory of Dr Busia. Thus, it can be seen that the success- 
ful transfer of power from the NLC to the Busia administration was premised on 
the fulfilment of the conditions necessary for military disengagement. But, as 
we have already indicated, the fulfilment of the conditions is no guarantee that 
the successive regimes will be immune to military coups. In fact, less than three 
years after he had been in office, Dr Busia’s was in turn overthrown by the 
military led by General (then Colonel) Acheampong. 


IV 


The question now is to examine how the second military government in Ghana 
tackled the twin problems of legitimacy and disengagement. We should per- 
haps note that the NLC regime did not face up to the problem of legitimacy in 
any acute form, as it stressed from the start that it was only a caretaker govern- 
ment and would hand over to civilian control as soon as practicable. General 
Acheampong did not place himself under such a handicap, and thus he faced a 
much greater challenge on the grounds of legitimacy than the previous military 
regime. Added to the problem which Acheampong gave himself by leaving the 
question of his junta’s exit from the political scene open-ended and vague, he had 
another problem which made the issue of disengagement in his case even more 
intractable. By overthrowing the Busia regime which was on the other side of 
the ideological spectrum, Acheampong found himself presiding over a military 
which had in a space of six years overthrown two civilian regimes of opposing 
ideological hues. The army was therefore seen to have antagonized in insti- 
tutional terms the two major groupings in the country. So, unlike the previous 
military regime, it did not have the option of merely handing over power to the 
‘out group’, as it were. Admittedly, in his early years in office, General 
Acheampong had made the kinds of noises which made certain people think that 
he had come to restore the CPP back to power. He talked of his inspiration 
from Nkrumah and hinted that Ghana would recommence to play its erstwhile 
leading role in Pan-African affairs. Whatever hope the CPP leaders might have 
had were shattered as he began to show considerable independence and even 
succeeded in putting into jail (under a charge of plotting to overthrow him) two 
prominent CPP men who probably were doing no more than putting pressure on 
him to hand over power to the CPP. One such was Mr Kojo Botsio and the 
other was Alhaji Imoru Ayarna, later to become an unsuccessful Presidential 
candidate on an independent ticket. 

General Acheampong’s first two years in office were ones of honeymoon. 
The economy enjoyed a period of splendid buoyancy. He also won the support 
of critical social groups: urban workers, students, peasants, the chiefly class, and 
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the petty bourgeoisie located in commerce and in the bureaucracy. To 
organized labour, he restored Trade Union rights which Busia had withdrawn 
from them. To the students, he restored their grants which the previous 
administration had cancelled and substituted with loans payable on graduation. 
To the farmers he increased the producer price of cocoa. As many of the 
chiefs were also cocoa growers in their own right, the beneficial effects of this 
higher producer price were not lost. To the upper petty bourgeoisie located in 
the bureaucracy, he restored their housing allowances and other privileges which 
the previous administration in an austerity measure had collectively cancelled. 
Besides, expanded state services were also beneficial to this group. To the 
petty bourgeoisie located in commerce, the benefits of the New Investment 
Policy Decree (1975), which enabled them to acquire certain foreign businesses 
reserved for Ghanaians only as a strategy of economic decolonization, were 
enormous. In this way nearly all critical social groups in Ghanaian society had 
no good reason to be hostile to the regime. Even the petty bourgeoisie located 
in academic and liberal professions, like law and medicine. (which was on the 
whole more lukewarm toward the regime) benefited from expanded state 
services, and even known individuals from Dr Busia’s party could benefit so long 
as they did not show any hostility to the regime. A particularly outstanding case 
was a huge loan which the regime made to J. H. Mensah, Minister of Finance and 
Economic Planning in the Busia regime. 

Acheampong’s strategy was to unite all the various fractions of the petty 
bourgeoisie behind his regime and to provide an effective control of the 
peasantry and the working class through alliance with the chiefly class, which in a 
way has control over the peasantry and the ‘labour aristocracy’ of Trade Union 
leaders who controlled organized labour. In this way Acheampong was creating 
conditions for a more effective petty bourgeois rule than any other previous 
regime with labour and the chiefly class brought in as junior partners. It is 
against this background that one can appreciate the significance of General 
Acheampong’s repeated calls to the petty bourgeoisie to eschew the ideology of 
tribalism and unite. Admittedly, members of the Busia government resented 
their overthrow, and claimed that they had not had enough time to show results; 
but beyond this they did not show any opposition to the regime, and it was clear 
that individuals who so wished could be co-opted into it easily with great material 
benefits to themselves. This was the picture that began to emerge in the first 
few years of Acheampong’s rule. ‘Union Government’ (about which we shall 
say more later) was nothing more than a political device to provide an insti- 
tutional and structural base for this constellation of class forces and alliances. 

The first few years of the Acheampong regime were years of economic success 
and the two issues of legitimacy and disengagement did not arise. But, as the 
economy turned downward towards the end of 1975, questions began to be 
asked. Initially, the regime had fobbed off questions about its legitimacy by 
pointing to a record of sound economic and political performance, but as the 
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years went by it became more and more difficult to point proudly to such a 
record, This was the time at which the upper stratum of the petty bourgeoisie 
located in the liberal professions chose to strike. They chose as their vehicle 


‘their professional organizations. The lawyers, at their annual meeting of the 


Bar Association in December 1975, openly challenged the military on the 
legitimacy question. They called on the military to hand over power to an 
elected civilian administration on the ground that the right to decide who should 
rule was an inalienable one, and should always reside in the people. It attri- 
buted the economic problems of the country to the presence of the military in 
politics. Individual members of the Bar complemented the position of their 
association by claiming that the country was veering dangerously towards military 
dictatorship, and reiterated the argument that the economic problems of the 
country were directly due to the mismanagement and corruption arising out of 
military rule. The National Union of Ghana Students came out a few months 
later with a call to the military to resign and hand over to an interim civilian 
administration pending General Elections. It was in response to such demands 
that ‘Union Government’ appeared. 

Throughout the first half of 1977 came strikes—first by doctors and later by 
members of the Association of Professional Bodies, comprising the Ghana 
Association of University Teachers, the Association of Engineers, Architects and 
Surveyors, the Ghana Medical Association, the Association of Registered 
Pharmacists and nearly all professional groupings in the country one could think 
of. The students of the three Universities— Legon, Cape Coast and 
Kumasi—decided to boycott lectures and to go on strike until the issue had been 
resolved. Desperate but unsuccessful attempts were also made by both student 
organizations and the Association of Professional Bodies to induce the workers to 
join their strikes. 

How did the Acheampong regime respond to this challenge to its authority and 
legitimacy? The regime responded in four distinct ways. viz.: (i) violence and 
repression; (ii) political alliance; (iii) persuasion and negotiation; (iv) new politi- 
cal structures. 

It should not be thought that these methods were employed sequentially, 
rather they were pursued concurrently. Thus the regime in one breath pursued 
the method of reconciliation, persuasion and negotiation, while at the same time 
resorting to brutal and repressive measures to destroy the opposition. 

On the repressive side, the regime made use of two main methods: use of the 
legal and coercive instruments of the state, and direct acts of political violence. 
Thus while it relied on its control of the legal apparatus to arrest and detain 
members of the resistance, and to break up meetings of students, sometimes with 
some degree of violence, it found it necessary to rely on non-state agencies for 
direct acts of political violence. "Thus, meetings of the Association of Profes- 
sional Bodies were forcibly and violently broken up and members beaten by 
hired thugs whilst police looked on helplessly. 
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On the issue of political alliances, the regime appeared to have opened a kind 
of dialogue with a motley group of people drawn from the right and the left of 
the CPP, and even outside it. Here it is pertinent to recall the point we made 
earlier, that Acheampong came to preside over an army which had overthrown 
two civilian regimes of different ideological colours, and hence he did not have 
the simple option of merely turning over power to the ‘out’ group. The 
problem appears to have bedevilled the General right from the beginning. It 
should be recalled that in one of his early statements he said that his coup should 
not be seen as negating the action of 24 February—referring to the overthrow of 
Nkrumah. The only option left for the General was to build up a base made up 
of people drawn from neither the CPP nor the PP, or at least not having strong 
attachment to either. There were not many such people in the country outside 
the bureaucracy and the educational institutions. He therefore turned to the 
CPP; not to the party as a whole, but to certain elements he thought owed 
enough loyalty to him and had enough political clout to constitute an organiz- 
ational base for his power. In course of time he would hand over to this group. 

In order to deny the strikes any popular support, and to bolster up his own 
regime, Acheampong sought to strengthen support from the two crucial classes 
located in production—the workers and the peasants. To the workers he 
offered a 100 per cent pay rise. The peasants were similarly enticed with a 
corresponding increase in the producer price of cocoa. Next, he sought to tie 
the leadership of these two classes more closely to his regime. He offered the 
Secretary-General of the Trade Union Congress the position of Special Adviser 
in his government with the rank of a Commissioner, but the offer was politely 
refused. It appeared too compromising. The same strategy was repeated in 
the case of the chiefly class. He appointed Nii Anyitei Kwakwranya, a 
traditional ruler in Labadi, a suburb of Accra, to the position of Commissioner in 
the Government. He even tried to enlist the support of the church by naming 
the Catholic Archbishop of Cape Coast as a Special Adviser to the Head of State, 
and made much of the fact that he was a practising Catholic. This offer was also 
politely refused. He also tried to defuse the situation by opening up 
negotiations with representatives of the Association of Professional Bodies as to 
the best way to end crises in the country. "This, however, did not amount to 
much. 

The fourth strategy was to work out a new political structure called ‘Union 
Government, which was to replace the formal structure of military rule. 
Although varying interpretations were put on the concept of ‘Union Govern- 
ment' in essentials, it was envisaged to be a sort of corporate structure of govern- 
ment, comprising the three dominant ‘estates’ in the country—the army, the 
police and the civilians—elected on a popular franchise, but not on a party basis. 
Acheampong's strategy was to use this formal structure of "Union Government? 
as a framework to institutionalize his own petty bourgeois coalition. The 
political alliance he carefully nurtured within the old CPP would predominate, 
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since it would be the only cohesive group with a solid organizational backing 
behind it. Within this structure, he could be sure of support from the army and 
police respresentatives, and within the civilian representation his group would 
have the dominant voice. In this way he hoped to solve the dilemma of 
disengagement. This having been done, he would formally hand over power 
without fear. This corporate structure could be counted upon to protect: (1) 
the interests of Acheampong’s faction within the armed forces; (2) the class 
interests of the petty bourgeoisie located within the army; (3) the class interests 
of the petty bourgeoisie located in commerce—in this case both the ‘regular’ 
businessmen and the ‘kalabule’ businessmen; (4) the corporate interests of the 
army and the police as a whole; (5) the interests of the petty bourgeoisie located 
in the state bureaucracy; (6) the faction of the CPP he was nurturing into a 
position of dominance within the civilian structure. In their view this would 
negate the coup of 1966. The only other strong group whose interest did not 
seem to have been directly catered for under the new structure was the petty 
bourgeoisie located in the academic and liberal professions. This was the group 
most vehemently opposed to the rule of Acheampong and the ‘Union Govern- 
ment’ structure. They hated the anti-intellectual stance of the Acheampong 
regime, and preferred a more open and competitive political system where their 
skills with regard to the techniques of persuasion would give them a decided 
advantage. 

It was the failure of this plan which led to the fall of General Acheampong and 
the emergence of General Akuffo as the new Head of State. 

The question which arises is why the plan failed. Within the army there were 
certain elements who doubted whether Acheampong’s method of pushing 
through the ‘Union Government’ scheme in the teeth of opposition was the best 
method to safeguard the interests of the army. It has to be remembered that 
this was the time when not only university students and the professional bodies 
were against ‘Union Government’, but the whole rump of the former Progress 
Party had come out and had allied with other elements opposed to ‘Union 
Government’ in a definite political organization—the People’s Movement for 
Freedom and Justice. The army was becoming far too identified with the 
discredited ‘Union Government’. There were also certain elements within the 
army who felt that ‘Union Government and all that it entailed would institution- 
alize political corruption in the country and make it difficult to punish those 
officers who had used their positions for personal enrichment. There were also 
some who wondered what the future of the army was going to be in the face of 
widespread low morale and intense public hatred, and amid claims by aspirant 
politicians that the army had become an obstacle to progress and should be 
pruned down in size and influence at the first opportunity. Such people began 
to wonder whether Acheampong was actually heading in the right direction. 
And, perhaps the most crucial of all, certain elements, among whom were 
Acheampong’s own colleagues, began to look with alarm as he started to build 
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what looked like a civilian base of support independent from the army. Here it 
is significant to recall that Akuffo’s coup came only a few days before the 
scheduled inauguration of the political movement. It is important also to note 
that with the creation of the SMC, Acheampong had come to rely on the army as 
a whole, organized through the unit commanders as his main base of support. A 
successful launching of the political movement would mean that he would be 
independent of the army as his main base of support. In such circumstances it 
was not very difficult for General Akuffo and Brigadier Odartey-Wellington to 
put themselves at the head of a constellation of opposition forces within the army 
to overthrow Acheampong. 


V 


Akuffo had thought that opposition to ‘Union Government’ was so centred 
around the personality of Acheampong that once his physical presence in the 
government had been removed, the Acheampong plan—with a few modifi- 
cations, but preserving the ‘Union Government’ plan in its essentials—could go 
on. But Opposition forces pressed on for a complete dismantling of the ‘Union 
Government’ structure, encouraged by their success in the removal of 
Acheampong. They knew that to allow the ‘Union Government’ structure to go 
ahead as planned by Acheampong would ensure the coming to power of their 
political opponents. Hence they mounted pressure for the new government to 
return to full civilian rule. Akuffo meanwhile faced the same dilemma which 
Acheampong had faced; this time in an even more serious form. 

We have said that, for a military regime, legitimacy could only be subsumed on 
the basis of performance and there was some hope that Akuffo would right the 
wrongs of the Acheampong regime. This would mean a better level of 
economic performance. The alternative way in which the regime could have 
won legitimacy was by making people believe that the regime was only 
temporary and that serious and meaningful steps would be taken to disengage the 
military from politics. Either way, Akuffo faced a problem. Did he have the 
resources to respond effectively to the economic problems of the country? 
Even if he had the capacity, and the will to do it, were there conditions in which 
the military could successfully disengage? He sought to confront the problem 
at both the economic and political level. He sought a higher level of economic 
performance, and made plans to disengage the army from politics. 

At the economic level, the government took a number of fiscal and monetary 
decisions meant to cut down inflation which at that time was going at a rate of 
more than 100 per cent per year. First, the cedi was substantially devalued. It 
was revalued downward from $1:00=€1:15, to $1:00=(2-75; the Special 
Unnumbered Licensing System, by which dubious importers had been making 
huge profits was cancelled, and attempts to hold down government spending 
were instituted. Commercial banks were instructed to tighten their lending 
policies, 
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In March 1979 the cedi was demonetized and replaced by another cedi at a 
value of 30 per cent more than the old one. This meant that in order to change 
the old cedi for the new one, 30 pesewas were lost on each cedi. This was bad 
enough for low income workers and peasants, but the whole exercise was accom- 
panied with such administrative bungling and open corruption on the part of 
senior army officers, bank officials (especially the managerial class), and 
businessmen of all shades and nationalities. It is with this in mind that one must 
seek to understand the attitude of the Rawlings group to the Lebanese and Asian 
communities. The money changing exercise led to a great feeling of disillusion- 
ment on the part of the workers, peasants and lower petty bourgeoisie. For the 
mass of the population the only sign that things were changing for the better 
would be the availability of goods in the stores at prices which they could afford. 

Instead, the chronic shortages continued, and the lines outside the stores 
became longer and longer. Thus, at the level of economic performance, the 
regime had catered again for the interests of certain petty bourgeois classes, but 
for the mass of the people life had become even worse. 

At the political level, Akuffo responded to the pressure to disengage the 
military from politics. But in order to do so successfully, certain conditions had 
to be fulfilled: (1) he had to make sure that the most notorious elements in the 
Acheampong regime did not regain political power in the civilian structure; (2) 
he had to restore the ‘good image’ of the army by disengaging it from the dis- 
credited idea of ‘Union Government’ and by restoring the morale of the men of 
the ranks and punishing senior army officers notorious for their corruption; (3) 
he had to make sure that leading members of the two previous regimes over- 
thrown by the army did not return to power in the new civilian structure; (4) he 
had to cultivate a ‘fourth’ force, different from the cronies of the Acheampong 
regime and different from the leading members of the two previous regimes 
overthrown by the military, to whom he could in a way hand over power. It was 
only in this way that the army could successfully withdraw and it was Akuffo's 
inability to meet these conditions which led the way to the coup of Rawlings. 

How did Akuffo respond to these needs? First, he appointed a number of 
civilian commissions to probe the activities of certain organizations and persons 
closely identified with the Acheampong regime and notorious for corruption. 
Some of these were the Cocoa Marketing Board, the State Housing Corporation, 
the State Fishing Corporation, and G.E. and Associates. Although the public 
hearings of these commissions did unearth evidence of enormous proportions 
with regard to public corruption on the part of the petty bourgeoisie located in 
the state bureaucracy, the military and in commerce, no serious attempt was 
made to punish the individuals concerned. The commission sat, made their 
reports, and that was that. The public had in a way become cynical about these 
commissions, as they were no more than public relations exercises. Only ina 
few very obvious cases were certain officials and military officers removed from 
their positions. And, in the case of military officers, they were merely recalled 
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to barracks. Civil servants were merely posted to different Ministries. On the 
whole, very little or no punishment descended on the individuals closely 
identified with the Acheampong regime. Some were even kept in the same 
places as if nothing had changed. A good example was the case of Mr E. K. 
Buckman, Commissioner for NRC Affairs under Acheampong and one of the 
most unpopular, who was generally thought to be the brain behind the repressive 
measures of the Acheampong regime. He kept his post until the Rawlings 
coup, when he fled the country. Another matter which irritated the rank and 
file was Akuffo’s inability to bring Acheampong to trial. 

As far as the army was concerned, apart from effecting minor changes within 
the leadership and reconstituting the SMC, no changes took place. Major- 
General Joshua Hamidu, known for his austerity, was brought back from his 
position as High Commissioner to Zambia to become Chief of Defence Staff, 
ostensibly with the task of cleaning up the army, but nothing came of it. His 
influence appeared to have been effectively blunted by certain ‘higher powers’. 
Instead, his presence on the Supreme Military Council was used to give 
respectability to the group. (It will be recalled that Hamidu was the first high- 
ranking military officer to have given his support to Rawlings on the day of the 
coup. So great must have been his frustration!) 

Akuffo also tried to resolve the contradiction at the level of the polity. To 
make sure that none of the leading politicians in the two regimes previously 
overthrown by the military regained political power in the new Republic, a 
decree was issued disqualifying all persons who held political and party positions 
under the two regimes. In addition, all persons against whom a commission of 
enquiry had had adverse findings were debarred from holding political or party 
office, or even contesting for elections in the new Republic. Overnight, this 
put into cold storage all the known political heavyweights. The effect of this 
would be to ensure that persons likely to seek vengeance on the army for what it 
had done to the three previous regimes, would not get into power. The political 
leadership likely to emerge after the exercise would be, if not sympathetic to the 
army, at least not hostile to it, since the army was in a way indirectly responsible 
for its emergence. The political parties could counter this move by sponsoring 
younger and relatively unknown candidates who would then be the leg-men of 
the old political tycoons. 

In a way, the People’s National Party (PNP) which won the elections did 
something like this. It fielded as candidates for the Presidency and the Vice- 
Presidency persons relatively unknown to the public. Dr Limann, who was the 
candidate for the Presidency, had been a career diplomat all his life and at the 
time of his recruitment was in Brussels. Dr de Graft-Johnson, who was the 
party’s candidate for the Vice-Presidency, was also relatively unknown, and was 
not identified with any of the previous regimes. He had been a professor of 
engineering at the University of Sciences and Technology in Kumasi, and except 
for the brief period that he participated actively in the Association of Profes- 
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sional Bodies’ opposition to General Acheampong, he was totally unknown in 
Ghanaian politics. The old politicians used their control over the party 
apparatus, their resources in terms of money, political skills and whatever grass- 
roots support they still commanded to back up these candidates who were to be 
functionally surrogates. 

Thus, in a way, Akuffo's move was effectively negated. Not only that, the. 
political parties, particularly the Popular Front (PFP), the successor party to Dr 
Busia's Progress Party, mounted intense pressure to lift the ban on the dis- 
qualification of the old politicians. This was, in fact, done. 

Here we see Akuffo's inability to fulfil one of the most important conditions 
for military disengagement. The effect of this on the army, particularly the 
rank and file, can only be imagined. The question is why did Akuffo agree to 
this? A number of reasons could be advanced: (i) he was too weak to withstand 
the pressure from the political parties; (ii) he figured that in the constellation of 
political forces no party was strong enough to win an overwhelming number of 
seats, and thus pose a threat to the army; (iii) seeing himself in a weak position, 
he made a deal with the parties to allow the top army leadership immunity from 
prosecution and persecution in return for the resuscitation of the old political 
leadership. We tend to think that the last was the predominant reason, although 
the second might not have been absent in his calculation. 

Again the affect of such rumours on the army, particularly the junior officers 
and men of the ranks, was great. It was thought that the top military officers 
had made deals with the politicians to protect their class and sectional interests, 
leaving the corporate interests of the army and the interests of the men of the 
ranks unattended to. The men were also moved by fear of what they thought 
might happen to the army, meaning men of the ranks, if the politicians came 
back. They could very well remember some of the things said by the politicians 
about the army at the sessional meetings of the Constituent Assembly. It was 
concerns such as these which on 14 May, 1979, moved Rawlings and the air force 
unit to try and force a meeting of the military council where they hoped to press 
for a resolution of such contradictions before the handing over to civilian 
rule. It was the failure of this attempt and the arrest of their leaders which 
made them go all out to seize power and resolve the contradictions them- 
selves. This had to be done before the corrupt state of affairs was legitimized in 
a constitutional settlement. They knew they had the support of the mass of the 
population. This was evident from the cheers which greeted the courtroom 
reading of Rawlings's statements at his trial. It is clear from what we have been 
saying that Rawlings's ‘Revolution’ was moved by the failure of the Akuffo 
regime to respond in a satisfactory manner to the social and political imperatives 
of military disengagement. The success of Rawlings lies in the fact that he was 
able to create the conditions necessary for military disengagement, but para- 
doxically, it is precisely in this that the failure of the ‘Rawlings Revolution’ lies. 
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VI 


We shall now turn to the measures undertaken by Rawlings to create the con- 
ditions for a successful disengagement. 

First, there was a series of punitive measures against certain elements of the 
petty bourgeoisie in both the military and civilian sectors of society, including the 
removal, execution and disciplining of senior military officers regarded as 
corrupt by the AFRC. This affected officers who had served both under the 
NLC regime (1966-9) and the NRC/SMC regime (1972-9). Probes were 
instituted into assets and contracts of all other senior officers, public officials and 
their accomplices in the private business sector in the same periods. Executions 
were later halted in favour of confiscation of assets and lengthy prison sentences 
in an eventual yielding to all kinds of international pressures—including the sub- 
imperialistic use of oil supplied by Nigeria. 

Underlying these measures was the objective of political incapacitation—the 
elimination of certain elements from the political scene, a tactic tried by all 
incoming regimes since 1966. In this case it was systematically directed to all 
senior military and public officers, including probes into the assets of public 
corporation heads and District Chief Executives. It also included selected 
private businessmen, particularly from the Lebanese and Indian communities. 
Over thirty were later deported for having entered Ghana to establish busi- 
nesses without the required documents, whilst others received sentences of up to 
45 years for various economic crimes. Some of the latter had benefited 
enormously under Acheampong in terms of business concessions and deals, e.g. 
Messrs. Dakmak, and Fattal, both of whose industrial and trading empires were 
confiscated after Acheampong’s removal, and more lately had been conspicuous 
in evading Akuffo’s currency changeover. 

At the same time, measures taken were not exclusively punitive and directed 
only at profiteers under the previous corrupt rule. They were intended to 
harass as well as incapacitate business elements, both Ghanaian and other, which 
had formerly financed and controlled the major party machines. Thus, after the 
second round of six executions, staged only two days before the elections, 
business members of the old political elite who had not already fled the country 
did so, including well-known ex-CPP men who were also prominent in the new 
PNP. One such, Ayeh-Kumi, publicly protested against his treatment by the 
AFRC in West Africa magazine. These were the types likely to have pushed 
for a vengeant line vis-à-vis the armed forces, once back in power. Subsequent 
to the PNP electoral victory, Rawlings frequently warned Limann to ‘purge’ his 
own party. Even at the handover of power on 24 September, Rawlings pro- 
nounced the new government ‘on probation’. This slightly contradicted an 
earlier position on the issue of the military’s role, though perhaps it was felt that 
the old political class needed a final warning: 


‘We are trying to get the public to take up its responsibility about its own 
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government. The armed forces is not a time bomb behind a civilian govern- 
ment... We want to leave it to the civilians.... We want to show you 
that you have been in bondage, we broke your chains for you, now we leave 
you to go where you want to. That is why I say Iam taking a moral stand... 
we still believe in the majority having a say and deciding their lives’ (West 
Africa, July 9, 1979). 


The new PNP cabinet which has since emerged contains all new faces—in con- 
trast to what has happened in Nigeria—with the exceptions of Ekow Daniels 
(Internal Affairs) and Isaac Chinebuah (Foreign Affairs), both of whom had an 
impeccable record amongst the old CPP guard. Riley-Poku (Defence) was 
rejected by the Appointments Committee of the National Assembly, but later 
accepted by the plenary Assembly. 

The sum effect of these measures was therefore to break up the nexus of 
business relations that had developed between senior army officers and cor- 
rupting elements in the private sector to reconstitute the old political elite after 
military disengagement, and thereby to restore the image of the armed forces as 
well as to safeguard its position in future civil society. Rawlings frequently 
referred to this as his ‘moral’ revolution, which included not only ‘housecleaning’ 
(like purging and reorientating the political class) but also a cultural revolution at 
the mass base. Ghanaians should assert their own rights to stop the cheating of 
those in power (Daily Graphic, 4 August 1979). 

The remaining four sets of measures were all variously connected with the 
need of the AFRC in its relatively short interregnum to establish its legitimacy, ` 
maintain mass support and minimize the antagonism of politically important 
sections of the Ghanaian bourgeoisie and its international allies. 

First, there were efforts to carry out a more effective implementation of 
Akuffo’s declared programme on his takeover from Acheampong. 

These included measures to improve the management of public finance, 
especially the collection of taxes and the repayment of taxes to state financial 
institutions. 

A notorious defaulter in this respect, Kubchandani, had been allowed to 
escape by the Akuffo administration. Also included were measures aimed at 
raising levels of morality in public office: official enquiries had been set up into 
major public corporations like the Cocoa Marketing Board, the State Fishing 
Corporation and the State Housing Corporation. The reports of these enquiries 
had never been acted upon, but were invaluable in providing the AFRC with the 
information they required in order to identify the major culprits of economic 
crimes. Second, there were efforts to relieve the economic plight and maintain 
the support of the working classes—repeatedly referred to as the ‘common man’ 
in Rawlings’s speeches—especially against a background of shortages of petrol 
and other imported items resulting from external pressures. The package of 
measures introduced in this connection included the enforcement of price control 
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of ‘basic’ commodities (including rent and transport). Vast quantities of 
hoarded goods were also found by military teams, and in some cases premises 
holding them were blown up and the culprits publicly whipped. At the same 
time many other commercial enterprises, especially the large trading houses, put 
all their stock out for sale at ‘controlled’ prices, resulting in long queues of those 
who had any surplus cash and time to buy them. Attempts at price 
control had been made under previous military administrations, including that of 
Acheampong. The main difference in this case was that, rather than attacking 
only the scapegoats at the level of the retail outlet, that is at the end of a long 
distributive chain of overpricers, efforts were directed also at the source; 
marketing managers of major wholesalers, importers or local manufacturers 
(state and private) who had been diverting goods into profiteering channels—to 
mutual benefit. The final measures in this area were the blowing-up of Mokola 
No. 1 market at Accra—the central retail point for both smuggled goods as well 
as informally distributed local manufactured goods and the decision to shoot 
smugglers on sight. Smuggling included both the illegal importation of goods as 
well as exportation of product, notably cocoa, but also timber, rice, gold and 
diamonds. While most of those measures affected principally the urban sector, 
the AFRC raised the price offered to cocoa farmers by 50 per cent from ¢80 to 
(120 per 30 kg load. In the rural sector, however, the immediate problem for 
the urban working classes was that of food production and distribution. One of 
the effects of the attempt to impose price control in urban food markets and on 
commercial transport was the halting of the operations of those who controlled 
what were formerly very profitable sectors. Likewise, in the rural areas them- 
selves, Rawlings warned of military excesses ‘frightening the poor farmer away’ 
(West Africa, July 9, 1979). Although previous military administrations had 
seen various attempts at increasing food production—the well-known ‘Operation 
Feed Yourselves’, resulting in a proliferation of agro-businesses, and even the 
encouragement of multinational investment—the effects on local supply were 
negligible. Much of the produce was informally marketed outside Ghana. 
Several of the offending farms were, in fact, confiscated as assets of corrupt army 
officers. ` 

In a period of rule of less than 4 months, there was in any case limited scope 
for any fundamental impact on the rural sector. Apart from the increase in 
producer prices, the AFRC measures to have any impact of an institutional 
nature were: the abolition of the CMB, its replacement by a Cocoa Council and 
the revocation of cocoa produce-buying licences. In terms of the more limited 
political objectives of the AFRC, these ‘redistributive’ measures—especially the 
last—did have the effect of enlisting the support of important sections of the 
chiefly class and the peasants. At the same time, other economic measures of a 
more structural nature would clearly have antagonized politically powerful 
members of the Ghanaian bourgeoisie as well as external interests. 

It would appear from what has been said that there was no structural change 
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and no external interests were threatened. If this is the case, how does one 
explain the initial external hostilitý to the Rawlings coup? As against the 
‘traditional peaceful image of Ghana, external observers were somewhat 
shocked by the violent course of events and the AFRC Chairman, Flight- 
Lieutenant Rawlings had to point out: 


"The unfortunate thing is that they are living outside Ghana. They are not in 
a position to know how a worker or soldier feels, and he has held his resent- 
ment and bitterness for so long. J mean, if only they would realise what an 
uprising is’ (West Africa, July 9, 1979). 


Ghanaian university students also reacted by demonstrating at the US, British 
and Nigerian Embassies (but oddly omitting the Swiss Embassy, where issue 
could have been made over the retention of corruptly acquired Ghanaian wealth 
by Swiss banks). 

Within Ghana, however, the execution of 8 top military officers (including 3 
former Heads of State) was popular. Amidst resolutions to the contrary from 
organized church and professional sectional interests, many called for more. 
International appeals for ‘fair trials’ and ‘human rights’ only irritated the 
ordinary Ghanaian whose confidence in the judicial process had long been eroded 
and who preferred actually to see justice done to those whose economic crimes 
had been equally visible during their years of ostentatiously corrupt rule. 

As they stood, however, and when seen in conjunction with other measures to 
eliminate the opportunistic (‘kalabule’) business sector and bring under control 
the worst excesses of corruption and profiteering, the effects could only have 
been in favour of a more stable and regulated pattern of capital accumulation and 
to the advantage of both indigenous and foreign enterprise. Their gain initially 
would be through the reallocation of resources and opportunities between the 
speculative section of the commercial petty bourgeoisie and the more ‘produc- 
tive' sectors of the economy. The extent of their potential gain in the future 
will depend on a number of factors. The most important of these is the future 
of the state manufacturing sector under the PNP, as the successor to its creator, 
the CPP. 

Although many elements amongst the bourgeoisie shed no tears at the 8 
executions (though they professed objections about lack of judicial procedure) a 
major concern was the effects further executions might have on the package of 
aid negotiated by the previous Akuffo administration. As the Financial Times 
itself commented: ‘The Akuffo Government set about tackling these problems in 
a sensible fashion which won it the approval of the IMF. It is important that his 
policy be continued’. In an unusual demonstration of unity amongst a normally 
factious petty bourgeoisie, all five political parties made an appeal against further 
executions. For example, a statement from the Ghanaian Bar Association 
declared, ‘if the revolutionary ideas continue, it will result in starvation and 
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breakdown of ordinary life and may even lead to violent strife all over the 
country. Asa letter to the Guardian put it: 


‘It would be a grave miscarriage of justice and still worsen the already over- 
tense situation in a country nearing starvation if in their ‘wind of change’ they 
brought down prominent nationalists and public servants on whose integrity 
aid-giving countries have placed confidence’. 


The point is that very little of this ‘integrity’ is evident in Ghana. 

The final set of measures related to the creation of a successful military dis- 
engagement had obviously to be directed towards restoring the power structure 
within the armed forces themselves. In the words of Rawlings: ‘it [the uprising] 
was not an organized coup. What we had to do was virtually nip in the bud 
what would have been a very bloody situation’. 

Elsewhere he expatiated: 


‘The people of Ghana had endured for too long.... There is not a single 
worker who could make ends meet and the miracle is that the people have 
been able to endure this for so long. You may say that this had been possible 
because of our excellent traditions of tolerance and patience, but tolerance 
and patience can be dangerous to such an extent that when the bubble bursts 
there can hardly be a way of containment.’ (West Africa, July 9, 1979, 
emphases ours.) 


The process of ‘containment’ was in some ways operative from the very 
beginning. During the two days of confusion prior to the first formal press 
appearance of the AFRC, all officers above the level of sergeant were stripped of 
any authority, and rank-and-file participatory democracy introduced into the 
running of all military units. One of the appeals of Rawlings at his premier 
press appearance was that the ranks should not consider all officers as 
‘bad’. Some were not and should be respected. As he later told the Financial 
Times: 


“We have been having problems about direction because we need some of our 
senior officers to come back. It is a question of making the ranks understand 
that you don’t accept a man because you like or dislike him but because you 
respect him’ (West Africa, June 25, 1979). 


But even more significantly, he added later: 


‘Those who just arrested officers were unable to articulate the movement’ 
(West Africa, July 9, 1979). 


Subsequently, within the armed forces, repeated appeals were made to curb 
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the ‘revolutionary excesses’ of some soldiers. A parallel move within the police 
by its rank-and-file to arrest officers and democratize the force was discouraged 
in favour of promises to establish a body to investigate grievances. Police 
frustrations had been apparent for some time in brutal confrontations with 
students demonstrating against Acheampong’s ‘Union Government’ proposal. 
Acheampong had relied considerably on the police, providing them with a fleet 
of expensive BMW cars for the officers, as well as armoured vehicles for riot 
control. The latter were jealously seized by the army after the coup. 

Conflicts over hierarchy were finally crystallized in early August in an 
exchange between a corporal and the newly-appointed Chief of Defence Staff. 
During a visit of the CDS to units based in Takoradi, Corporal Keteku 
suggested that the Ghana Armed Forces Council should in future appoint the 
CDS and all Service and unit commanders. In his reply, the Brigadier stated 
that the armed forces could not be equated with the TUC where workers could 
stand up and demand the sacking of an employee because they did not like him (a 
similar argument to that advanced by Rawlings); nor could the armed forces be 
likened to a university where issue was subject to debate. ‘In the armed forces 
there must be immediate execution of orders and obedience in order to avoid 
being overtaken by events. There could be no armed forces without mainten- 
ance of traditions’. The CDS then urged officers to forget about their 
humiliations and maltreatment after 4 June, but at the same time cautioned the 
other ranks that the armed forces could not function effectively without the 
officers. Finally, it was announced that Major-General Odartey-Wellington, 
the army commander killed in the coup, would be buried with full honours, as he 
had died ‘fighting like a soldier’, thus symbolizing the return of the armed forces 
to their pre-1966 traditional role of defenders of the established order. No 
doubt developments of this kind greatly reassured the propertied classes, dis- 
turbed by the bypassing of due ‘legal process’ in the executions and certainly 
most alarmed at the sight of the military, normally the protectors of private 
property, turning against privilege through a rank-and-file revolt. It had also 
been announced earlier that the British would provide retraining facilities for the 
Ghana armed forces and police service. 

Thus, although initially it appeared that the 4 June coup might lead to 
structural changes within the army itself, these were not in the interests of the 
overall programme for military disengagement, and thus only individual officers 
were punished. In the absence of any wider institutional support for the 
AFRC, and given the difficulties of changing the command structure of the 
armed forces, this was not surprising. In this respect a significant early act of 
the AFRC was the re-appointment of all civilian Commissioners who had served 
under Akuffo (including Dr Abbey, who as Commissioner for Economic 
Development had negotiated the aid deals). Even the task of liaison with the 
government administration was given to the former Chief of Defence Staff, 
General Hamidu, leaving the AFRC to confine itself to ‘housecleaning’. 
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VI 


. On the basis of the foregoing analysis, it might appear that no possibility for 
radical initiatives for the military sector of society exists. Such a possibility has 
. been suggested, for example, by Judith Marshall: 


‘It would be a mistake ... to construe the Ghana situation as static. ... It is 
still possible for a fraction of the military to articulate an alternative progres- 
sive strategy. The capacity of the military to identify downwards is 
reinforced by its concrete experience with the Ghanaian realities. This 
comes through its own petty bourgeois class background reinforced by the 
extended family system and also by the origins of many in the military in the 
less-developed areas of Ghana. . . > 


Whilst recent events in Ghana certainly do not deny such a possibility, they 
also suggest that the conditions were not there for its successive implementation. 

First, the composition of the army was unable to promote any leadership in the 
absence of any institutional base in society. Outside Accra, many military 
actions were regressive where they involved molestation of the non-propertied 
classes—with whom any 'progressive' element within the army should have been 
in solidarity (as well as indicating the low level of political consciousness and the 
absence of any effective socialist leadership and co-ordination). 

Second, the official leadership of organized labour was compromised by the 
subservient relationship of the TUC to the previous regime. The possibility of 
extra-union initiatives, which had become a feature of the late SMC period, 
became an increasing cause of concern for the AFRC which was also faced with 
a fluid power structure within the army itself. Reported reactions from 
organized labour after June 4 were sporadic and opportunistic, to say the 
least. The removal of corrupt managers in some enterprises encouraged worker 
demands. Mechnical Lloyd workers called for a probe into their company, 
whilst at Ashanti Goldfields they demanded representation on the Board. 
TATA Brewery workers successfully called for a government takeover and a 
management agreement with a foreign company, whilst GHAIP called for a 
change in the TUC leadership which was involved in a Tripartite Committee on 
Wages and Salary Restraint. 

Initially the rhetoric of the collective military leadership emphasized a 
proletarian identification and style for the AFRC. Subsequently the AFRC 
Chairman repeatedly called for an end to the exploitation of the ordinary working 
man. Thus, although the *working man' received special attention in the earlier 
rhetoric of AFRC rule, emphasis subsequently shifted in favour of exhortation to 
‘discipline’, ‘patriotism’ and ‘productivity’. Underlying these limited attitudes 
towards labour should be seen the lack of class analysis within the AFRC 
ideology articulated by Rawlings. For example, in a Punch interview he stated: 
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‘I am not personally against wealth accumulated out of sweat, toil and ability, 
but I am not for wealth got otherwise.... All I want to see is the equitable 
distribution of goods and to make sure that people eat’. 


Another speech by Rawlings, reported on July 27, argued that the problems of 
the workers could only be dealt with when they themselves were prepared for 
the necessary revolutionary discipline. 

Third, there is the absence of any well-established socialist grouping in 
Ghana. Mainly drawn from the universities—Rawlings gave considerable 
attention to student opinion from the day of the coup onwards—and petty 
bourgeois in composition, the Ghanaian left suffers from weak links with the 
working class. As such, it amounts to no more than a progressive opinion 
cluster, and is certainly in no position to challenge an established power structure 
at this stage. 


THE THIN WHITE LINE: THE SIZE OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIAL SERVICE IN AFRICA 


A. H. M. Kirk-Greene 


* ,.. that thin red line, tipped with steel. 
Sir William Howard Russell, 

The British Expedition in the Crimea, 1877. 
The missionary carried the Bible; the soldier carried 
the gun; the administrator and the settler carried the 
coin. Christianity, Commerce, Civilization; the Bible, 
the Coin, the Gun: Holy Trinity. 

Ngugi Wa Thiong’o, Petals of Blood, 1977. 


Introduction 


THE CONCEPT OF ‘the steel frame’ of British colonial administration, the imagery 
of the iron rule of the District Commissioner and an administrative straitjacket, 
are commonplace in the literature.! Their definition is, however, rarely precise 
and has seldom been supported by extensive statistical data.” A conference 
focussing on the role of whites in Africa provides an excellent opportunity to 
examine just what that conventional steel frame consisted of, in terms of the 
exact numbers of administrators involved when we talk of the colonial presence 
and of the proportion of rulers to ruled. 

Because it is arguable that every public activity during the colonial period 
' was perforce acted out against the backdrop of the ubiquitous colonial adminis- 
tration, so that the District Commissioner took the role of producer or prompter 


The author is a Senior Research Fellow in African Studies at St Antony’s College, 
Oxford University. i 


An earlier version of this article was presented to the panel on Whites as Administrators 
at the African Studies Association of the United Kingdom conference held at the Queen’s 
College, Oxford, September 1978. For some of the revisions since made to the con- 
clusion, the author is grateful to suggestions made by Dr J. M. Lonsdale, Professor T. O. 
Ranger, Dr Shula Marks and Professor William Tordoff. 


1, It was, perhaps, more loudly articulated in India than in the African context, though 
the metaphor remained unchanged. Thus the significant title of the memoirs of a dis- 
tinguished Indian member of the ICS, S. K. Chettur, The Steel Frame and I (1962), 
and the persistence of the imagery of Nehru's independent India referred to in an article 
by Aji Aahattacharjéas editor of the Times of India, written for The Times as late as 27 
ay 1974. 

2. Useful exceptions are the Table in Robert Heussler, Yesterday’s Rulers, 1963, p. 13 
(though no sources are given, and the totals do not exactly correspond with the ‘finger- 
counted’ ones given in this paper); the Table in Michael Crowder, ‘The White Chiefs 
of Tropical Africa’, in L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan (eds.), Colonialism in Africa, 
1870-1960, II, 1970, p. 329 (though no sources are given for the data not taken from 
Lord Hailey, African Survey, 1938); and J. M. Lee, Colonial Government and Good Govern- 
ment, 1967, p. 37 (no sources cited). 
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where he was not already playing the lead, it could be that this paper also pro- 
vides a general background to which all other papers on ‘Whites in Africa in 
the Past’ may usefully be referred. To missionaries and merchants, soldiers 
and settlers, to the professional and technical branches of the Colonial Service, 
and to all Africans—princes, peasants and politicians alike—the omnipresence 
of the DC constituted an ineluctable consideration in their every thought, 
word and move. 

If the ratio of colonial administrators to the African population was pro- 
verbially slim, to the point of being miniscule under the system of indirect 
rule and scarcely generous even in instances of close administration—echoes of 
Ronald Robinson’s pithy description of the colonial empire as ‘a gimcrack effort 
run by two men and a dog’*—, the actuality shows every sign of exceeding the 
assumption. Yet in the final analysis, like the Thin Red Line of the 93rd 
Regiment at Balaclava, the Thin White Line of colonial administrators was 
also tipped with steel. 


Periodization of Recruitment into the Colonial Administrative Service (Tables I to 
VI) 

In presenting the Tables that follow, some generalizing about the period 
covered is justified. 

For most of tropical Africa, the opening decade of the twentieth century 
coincided with the period of, in the imperial vocabulary, pacification. In 
terms of civilian as opposed to military participation, the political staff (as the 
provincial administration was then widely known) remained on a shoestring 
operation. In 1900, for instance, Northern Nigeria had a cadre of nine political 
officers all told. Even the ambitious Lugard did not expect Colonial Office 
approval for more than two political officers actually in the country for each of 
the thirteen provinces that then made up the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria.? 
In fact, they reached 40 only in 1903, a figure that was not doubled before 1906. 
Occupation was by no means yet synonymous with administration. Any 
serious move towards the next phase of the new colonial presence, that of 
consolidation of civilian government and the introduction of economic develop- 
ment plans, was overtaken by the First World War. 

While the years between 1919 and 1939 may be looked on as the apogee of 
African empire, in terms of economic well-being—both colonial and metro- 
politan—these two decades can be seen, in retrospect, to have been characterized 
by a series of five-year cycles of alternating expansion and contraction. This 
3. Remarks made at the Bellagio Conference on the Transfer of Power, cited in Dennis 
Austin, ‘Elemental, my dear Watson’, West Africa, 6 February 1978, p. 246. For an 
account of the Conference itself, see ‘Handing Over’, West Africa, 12 December 1977, 
5P f Colas, Minute by Stratchey to Lyttelton, 26 March 1905, quoted in Margery 
Perham, Lugard: The Years of Authority, 1960, p. 145. Further staff details can be found 


in Sir Charles Orr, The Making of Northern Nigeria, 1965 (1911) Chapter IV. 
5. Annual Report for Northern Nigeria, 1900-01, p. 9. 
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was reflected in the fluctuating recruitment of administrators. The immediate 
post-war boom was followed by the slump of 1921-1923, and no sooner had 
the succeeding expansion of the late 1920s got into its stride—strongly rein- 
forced, in the context of colonial administrators, by the inauguration in 1926 
of the Tropical African Services (renamed Colonial Administrative Service 
after its unification in 1932) training courses at Oxford and Cambridge—than 
the world recession of the early 1930s tightened its icy grip on Colonial Service 
recruitment. As this fell, first by a third and then in 1931 by a further 75 
cent, the dread word ‘retrenchment’ also began to undermine the Service’s 
morale. 

The post-slump recovery of the mid-1930s reached its peak in 1938. Then 
came another halt, this time caused by the outbreak of the Second World War. 
Next, to compensate for the virtually nil recruitment of administrators during 
the war (a single one was appointed in 1942 and only eight in 1943, compared 
to the prewar average of 70-80,° while many of those appointed in 1939-41 
were obliged to change into khaki on the boat out and join the RWAFF and 
KAR’), 1946 registered a record intake of 553 appointments to the Colonial 
Administrative Services. It is estimated that almost a quarter of the adminis- 
trative cadres in Tropical Africa were granted temporary release to join the 
armed forces in 1939-45. Within the six years from the end of the war, nearly 
1,500 colonial administrators were appointed: the bulk of these, some 70 per 
cent, were posted to Africa.® 

By the time this exceptional level of recruitment had begun to give way 
after 1948 to a more normal intake,® the definition of normalcy had itself been 
considerably inflated by what Anthony Low and John Lonsdale have so aptly 
described as ‘the second colonial occupation’.1° This was the huge increase in 
the professional and technical branches of the Colonial Service as a concomitant 
of vigorous development policies, enabled by the provisions of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts of 1945 and 1949 and required by the emphasis 
of the Labour government in Britain on ‘programmes of social and economic 
advancement'.* When one adds to these new desiderata of colonial adminis- 
tration the final phenomenon of them all, progressive constitutional advance 


6. Sir Charles Jeffries, The Colonial Empire and its Civil Service, 1938, p. 26. 

7. Cf. Lee, op. cit., p. 49. 

8. Cf. Heussler, op. cit., p. 3 (*overwhelmingly an African service and secondarily a 
Southeast Asian Service’): Lee, op. cit., 86 (‘by the early 1950s two-thirds of the man- 
power in the Colonial Service was concentrated in Africa"). 

9. 'The Secretary of State told Parliament that the appointments for the two years 
immedia:ely following the cessation of hostilities were the equivalent of eleven years' 
recruitment before the war: Parliamentary Debates (Commons), Vol. 453, col. 591, 
Creech Jones, 8 July 1948. 

10. D. A. Low and J. M. Lonsdale, ‘Towards the New Order, 1945-1963’, in D. A. 
Low and Alison Smith (eds.), History of East Africa, II, 1976, pp. 12-16. 

11. Despatch by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governors of the African 
Territories, 25 February 1947. Cf. The Times, editorial, 10 January 1945. 
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TABLE I 
Colonial Administrative Service Recruitment, 1913-1950 

1913: 82 1930: 80) 
1919: 108 ) post-war 1931: 20) 
1920: 179 ) boom 1932: 25 ) depression 
1921: 90 ) 1933: 36) 
1922: 18 ) post-war 1934: 44) 
1923: 67) slump 

1935: 67) 
1024: 72 1936: 68 ) recovery 
1925: 85 1937: 91) 

1938: 96) 
1926: 103) 


1927: 101 ) Oxbridge 1939: 84 (+10 direct into armed forces) 
1928: 133) TAS 


1929: 115) 

1940: 75 ) 1946: 553) 

1941: 54) 1947: 226) 

1942: 1 ) Second 1948: 155 ) post-war expansion 
1943: 27 ) World War 1949: 157) 

1944; 8) 1950: 246) 

1945: 147) 


Sources: 1. Report of the Committee on the System of Appointment in the Colonial Office 
and the Colonial Services, Cmd. 3554, 1930; 
2. Sir Ralph Furse, Aucuparius: Recollections of a Recruiting Officer, 1962, 
Appendix I. 
The primacy of the Tropical African Services is highlighted in the following breakdown 
of the figures for the initial years of the Colonial Administrative Service courses at Oxford 
and Cambridge: 


1926: 97 to Africa out of a total of 103 
1927: 98 to Africa out of a total of 101 
1928: 118 to Africa out of a total of 133 
1929: 106 to Africa out of a total of 115 


TABLE II 
Levels of Colonial Service Recruitment, 1937-1957 


Annual intake 1937 1947 1957 
Administration 91 226 109 
Education 14 139 329 
Customs and Treasury 10 23 4l 
Legal 33 35 26 
Police 19 22 58 
Medical 47 128 266 
Agriculture 28 51 65 
Veterinary 7 16 28 
Forestry 12 12 19 
Survey and Geology 8 28 42 


269 680 983 


Source: Sir Charles Jeffries, Whitehall and the Colonial 
Service: an Administrative Memoir, 1972, p. 102. 
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TABLE III 


The strength of the Colonial Administrative Service in Africa 
after World War IT 


























1947 1957 
Nigeria 468 521 
Gold Coast 149 122 
Sierra Leone 55 60 
Gambia 18 25 
West Africa 690 728 
Kenya 193 350 
Uganda 84 130 
Tanganyika 194 252 
Zanzibar 17 10 
East Africa 488 742 
N. Rhodesia 160 210 
Nyasaland 52 102 
Central Africa 212 312 
Totals 
Africa 1,390 1,782 
S.E. Asia 264 350 
Others 140 230 
Grand Total 1,794 2,362 


Source: Derived from Sir Charles Jeffries, Whitehall and the Colonial Service, 1972, 
pp. 108 and 48. 


In terms of the total strength of the Colonial Administrative Service, Africa accounted 
for about three-quarters of the posts. In terms of the proportion of administrative 
officers to other Colonial Service posts, the total figures were 1,794 : 9,210 (1947) and 
2,362 : 15,640 (1957). 


and the related introduction of a Member/Ministerial system against the ulti- 
mate transfer of power, the Colonial Administrative Service also experienced a 
similar expansion—a transfusion rather than a transformation—in order to staff 
the expanding Secretariats and the new Ministries. Ina perversely Parkinsonian 
way, for a while more technical officers were to mean more administrative 
officers too. 

It was not until the mid-1950s in West Africa (later, of course, in East and 
Central) that the thin white line, never thick in absolute terms despite the 
broad blob of 1946, began to reduce to the level of a faint dot. This was par- 
ticularly so in the administration. It was the result of several coinciding factors: 
impending self-government, the cessation of recruitment on permanent and 
pensionable terms, the change in status from an advisory to an executive Public 
Service Commission, the feared lowering of standards in the health services 
(a forceful female argument), and the misfiring devices of lump sum compen- 
sation for loss of career. To give examples, the Northern Nigerian Adminis~ 
trative Service was 91 under strength (27 per cent of its approved establish- 
ment of 330 posts) in April 1960, six months prior to independence. In Eastern 
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Nigeria, 35 per cent of the 220 European pensionable officers (many of them 
experienced administrative officers) left almost immediately on the introduction 
of the lump sum agreement at self-government in August 1957, and in the 
Western Region’s public service over half the 90 administrative officers had 
retired prematurely within two years of self-government and 'lumpers?.!? 

The steel frame was now tested to breaking-point. That is was saved from 
snapping was due to the crash-programmes for Africanizing the administrative 
cadres introduced into nearly every territory between 1957 and 1962. These 
were to hold the line until its ultimate resoldering through the recruitment of 
an adequate supply of graduates from the new African universities in the mid- 
1960s. Yet it was after rather than by independence that most provincial 
administrations passed the 50 : 50 ratio of African to expatriate DCs, and more 
than one territory embarked on its independence with British Permanent 
Secretaries, Provincial Commissioners and even Heads of the Civil Service 
at the helm. 


TABLE IV 


Colonial Office Recruitment for the Administrative Service in Africa 
during the Decolonizing Decade 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
28 27 1 15 7 : 


Nigeria 15 = 
Gold Coast n.a. 

Sierra Leone 3 1 2 2 5 3 5 — 
Gambia — 1 2 1 1 — = — 
Kenya 17 17 18 6 14 17 8 1 
Uganda 4 5 14 9 7 7 — — 
'Tanganyika 19 12 12 12 13 19 14 15 
Zanzibar 1 — — 2 — — — — 
Somaliland — 3 — — 1 — — — 
N. Rhodesia 12 8 12 16 18 21 16 13 
Nyasaland 3 6 6 12 4 1 6 — 
Basutoland 1 1 2 1 3 -— — — 
Bechuanaland 1 1 4 — 2 — — — 
Swaziland 1 2 — — 1 — — — 


Source: Derived from files kindly made available by the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office Library (Records), May 1978. 


TABLE V 
Administrative Service Vacancies in Africa during Decolonization 
1951 1953 1955 
West Africa 34% 51% 83% 
East and Central Africa 37% 42% 62% 


Source: Constructed from Colonial Service A. Progress Reports (Form A, Consoli- 
dated), 1952-1959, Consulted by courtesy of the Records Section of the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office Library, July 1978. 


12. Extensive details of the Africanization—the other side of the ‘lumpers’ picture or 
premature retirement—of the administration in, for example, Malawi and Nigeria are 
to be found in Colin A. Baker, ‘The Administrative Service of Malawi: a case-study in 
Africanization’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 1972, pp. 543-60; A. H. M. Kirk- 
Greene, ‘The Higher Civil Service’ in L. Franklin Blitz (ed.), The Politics and Adminis- 
tration of Nigerian Government, 1965; and Adebayo Adedeji, The Tanzanian Civil Service 
a Decade after Independence, Yle-Yfe, 1974. 
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TABLE VI 


Self-government, Lump Sum Compensation, and Premature Retirement: 
Pensionable British Staff in the Western Nigerian Public Service, 1959 


Staff pensionable Left since Remaining 
(Aug. 1957) 1957 (July 1959) 
Administration 


Administration 90 48 ` 42 
Secretarial 1 — c 1 
Accounting 7 3 

Min. of Agriculture & Nat. Resources 
Agriculture 16 
Forestry 17 6 11 
Veterinary 2 1 

Min. of Education 
Education 54 32 22 

Min. of Trade & Industry 
Co-operative 3 
Produce 5 
Industries 2 

Min. of Lands & Labour 
Lands 1 
Survey 4 

Min. of Works & Transport 
Public Works 34 

Min. of Health & Social Welfare 
Medical 31 
Social Welfare 1 

Min of Justice 


ega 3 
Min. of Home & Mid-West Affairs 
Printing 2 
Non-Ministerial 
Audit 5 
Judicial 2 
Others 1 


| ry Del 
mdm = NO HNO DA mm Hh 


Totals 289 160 129 
Source: Adapted from Kenneth Younger, The Public Service in New States, 1960, p. 106. 


The Territorial, Size of the British Provincial Administrations (Tables VII to IX) 


Tables VII to IX show the strength of the provincial administration in the 
Colonial Service for most of the British African territories, at approximately 
five-year intervals over the 40 years from the end of the First World War to 
the era of independence. They refer only to the field administrative cadres, 
the Provincial Administration. 

Besides the Provincial Administration there was, of course, in each territory 
a relatively (and progressively, especially after 1947) sizable headquarters 
presence. Up to the 1930s, this Colonial Secretariat generally consisted of 
the Governor and his Private Secretary, a Chief or Colonial Secretary, and a 
handful of Assistant Colonial Secretaries. Thus, in 1922-23, the Gambian 
Secretariat had only three officers, and the Gold Coast 12. , In Nigeria, the 
three Secretariats totalled 70 administrators. In some territories there was a 
Chief Native Commissioner (e.g., Kenya, 1918- ) or Secretary for Native 
Affairs (e.g., Gold Coast, Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, 1925-34), and in 
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the larger ones also an Administrative Secretary (e.g., Nigeria). A generous 
measure of delegation by the Chief Secretary, including the creation of the 
post of Financial Secretary, was recommended in the Pim reports on Kenya 
(Col. No. 116, 1936) and on Northern Rhodesia (Col. No. 145, 1938). Accord- 
ingly, the post of Financial Secretary appeared in most territories just before 
World War II, and that of Economic or Development Secretary just after it. 
Yet the growth was still slow: in 1946, the three East African Secretariats 
together had under 40 administrative officers. It was not until the 1950s 
that the Secretariats embarked on a decade of expansion. This was partly 
because of the promotion of territorial Development Plans and partly because 
of the introduction of the Ministerial (West Africa) or Member (East Africa) 
system. The typical administrative triumvirate of Chief Secretary, Financial 
Secretary and Attorney-General now gave way to a structure of numerous 
Ministries, each with its Permanent Secretary, Senior Assistant and Assistant 
Secretaries. Traditionally (but by no means uncontroversially in the 1950s)!4 
and in contrast to francophone practice, Secretariat posts were filled from the 
ranks of the Colonial Administrative Service. An exception was Nairobi in 
the 1950s, where the steep increase in some of the professional departments 
(the Agricultural Department staff rose from 298 in 1945 to 2,519 in 1958, and 
the Veterinary Department from 291 to 892 in the same period)? also spilled 
over into the backstopping central headquarters. About the same time in 
Kenya, however, a tightening of the steel frame took place as Kikuyuland 
underwent a period of close administration. 

While there was considerable variation in the exact nomenclatures within 
the Provincial Administration,!® ranging over both time (early titles included 
Political Officers, Travelling Commissioners, Native Commissioners) and 
territory (while the choice between ‘Commissioner’ or ‘Resident’ is explicable,!? 
the preference for ‘District Officer? over “District Commissioner’ or vice 
versa is less susceptible to rational explanation), a general pattern of four levels 
of field seniority can be identified. These are: 


1. Provincial Commissioner/Resident (with a few Staff Grade officers desig- 
nated as Senior PC/Senior Resident). 

2. Deputy PC/Senior District Commissioner/Senior District Officer 

3. District Commissioner/District Officer. 

4. Assistant DC/ADO/Cadet/Probationer. 


These general ranks are the ones used in the Tables. 


13. Lee, op. cit., p. 126. 

14. See, for example, the report by A. F. P. P. Newns, The Integration of Departments 
with Ministries, Lagos, 1959. 

]5. See the Report of the Economy Commission, Nairobi, 1962; and Cherry Gertzel, 
The Politics of Independent Kenya, 1969, p. 21 ff. 

16. Cf. G. F. Sayers, * What's in a Name ?’, Corona (Journal of HMOCS), November 
1953, pp. 423-4; Richard Symonds, The British and their Successors, 1966, ‘Note on 
Terminology’. 

17. For note 17, see next page 
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Sources 


The statistical data which follow have, except where otherwise attributed, 
been derived from a detailed analysis of (a) the Staff Lists and (b) the Estimates 
of individual territories. Not all the years are as complete as might be wished 
for. There also remains a distinct margin for error. 

Such a possibility is compounded by three factors deriving directly from 
the sources. One is that in some instances—but not all—administrative 
officers seconded to the Ministries were still carried on the strength of the 
provincial administration. Another is the varying methods (sometimes includ- 
ing none at all) of distinguishing between posts approved and posts filled. In 
the data that follow, the statistics refer to the numbers actually en poste (includ- 
ing those on leave) unless there is an indication of their also including vacancies. 
Depending on the length of normal tour and of leave, the number of adminis- 
trators on leave could be as high as quarter to a third of the approved establish- 
ment, e.g., in West Africa, with its ratio of one week’s leave in the UK for 
every month of the tour of service. Again, the death rate before c.1910, and 
the illness rate thereafter, seriously depleted the effective strength of the adminis- 
tration on the ground, a factor which few statistics on the ‘steel frame’ can 
make clear. The final feature of these statistics is that from the latter-day 
1950s onwards the cadres contain progressively more and more ‘black’ adminis- 
trators. In principle, of course—and in practice too, though at what personal 
or psychological cost has yet to be evaluated—these too formed part of the 
thin ‘White’ line. Indeed, so imprecise have the statistics been to date, that 
the total strength of the Colonial Administrative Service does not yet seem to 
have been reduced to any handier method of calculation than that resorted to 
by no less a well-placed authority than the Deputy Under-Secretary of the 
Colonial Office: he knew no better method than counting the names in the 
Staff List one by one!!* While care has been taken to ensure a fair degree of 
accuracy, the data are perhaps best interpreted as valid statistics rather than 
inviolate figures. The emphasis rests on the ratio of white administrators to 
size of territory and population. 


The Thin White Line: some comparative data (Tables X to XIII) 


Tables X to XIII present some comparative data on the size of the Colonial 
Service, i.e. the professional and technical Departments as well as the Adminis- 
trative Service. They suggest further lines of comparative research, e.g., with 
the deployment of Colonial Service personnel in the French, German, Belgian, 
Portuguese, Italian and Spanish Civil Services in Africa, as well as with that 
of such extra-African imperial services as the Indian Civil Service, the Malayan 


17. ‘The term "Resident" implies duties rather of a Political or Advisory nature, 
while the term “Commissioner”? connotes functions of a more directly Administrative 
character'—Lugard, Political Memoranda, 1970 (1918), I.4. 

18. Jeffries, Whitehall, p. 108. 
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TABLE VII 
The Size of the Provincial Administration—West Africa 
A. Nigeria 
1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 19534 19598 
Senior residents 10 10 10 9 10 11 10 13 14 
Residents 30 29 29 21 21 28 24 24 12 
Senior DOs — — — — 18 25 53 59 47 
DOs/ADOs 291 294 392? 333 364 337 448 c.500 111 


Notes: 

(1) The Nigerian Civil Service was ‘regionalized’ in 1954, resulting in the establishment 
of four separate services: the Federal and the Northern, Eastern and Western Regional 
Public Services. See below, Tables B, C and D. 

(2) The distribution was approximately 200 in the Southern Provinces, 180 in the 
Northern Provinces, and 6 in the Colony. 

(3) Applies only to the Federal Civil Service and includes Permanent Secretaries, SAS 
and AS posts (male and female) but excludes officers seconded from the Regional 


Administrations. 
B. Northern Nigeria 
1955 1960* 
Senior Residents 9 14 
Residents i 12 20 
Senior DOs 28 37 
DOs/ADOs 174 152 


Note: (1) Includes Ministry posts 
C. Eastern Nigeria 


1955 1960: 
Residents 7 21 
Senior DOs 14 22 
DOs/ADOs 128 119 


Note: (1) Including Ministry posts 
D. Western Nigeria 


1955 1960* 

Senior Residents 4 11 

Residents 8 . 11 

Senior DOs 19 33 

DOs/ADOs 103 107 

Note: (1) Including Ministry posts 

E. Gold Goast * 
1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 

Provincial Commissioners 5 5 5 5 5 3 3 
Deputy PCs/Senior DCs 2 2 2 2 3 9 18 
District Commissioners/ADCs 72 731. 70 83  108* 1463 98 


Notes: (1) The Regional distribution was: 


Eastern Western Central Ashanti NTs 
PC 1 1 1 2 4 
Deputy PC 2 1 1 2 1 
DC/ADC 18 12 9 17 18 
(2) This figure excludes 37 posts unfilled. 

(3) This figure excludes 31 posts unfilled. 


F. Sierra Leone 
1925. 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 
Provincial Commissioners 3 4 2 4 4 5 3 3 
District Commissioners 14 15 18) 
Assistant DCs 12 13 13) 35 42 49 55 34 


G. The Gambia 
1922 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 
Senior Commissioners — — — — — i 1 1 1 
District Commissioners 4 4 3) 
Assistant DCs 2 3 3) 8 T H us 10" 9 
Note: (i) In 1955 there were 6 vacancies 
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TABLE VIII 
The Size of the Provincial Administration—East Africa 
A. Kenya 
1920 1925 1930 1935 1939 1945 1950 1957' 1960 
Provincial Commissioners 6 8 10 4 4 4 5 7 7 
Soor DCs — 28) — 5 5 6 5 10 21 
DCs 44 28 
ADCs 89 68) 126 106 103 107 139 196 2il 


Note: (1) In this period the closer administration following the outbreak of Mau Mau 
also saw an increased establishment of 30 Temporary District Officers and 
over 150 District Assistants. Out-of the 211 District Officers, 37 were 
serving in the Ministries in Nairobi in 1960. 


B. Tanganyika 
1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 
Senior Prov. 


Commissioners — — — — 2 1 3 4 — 
PCs — 9 13 8 7 8 5 5 16 
Senior DCs — — — 5 6 7 10 20 33! 
DCs 33 35 32) 

ADCs 88 78 141) 168 192 162 191 221 301% 


Notes: (1) Including the posts of Permanent Secretary and Senior Assistant Secretary 
in the Ministries. 
(2) All 67 ADCs were Tanganyikans. 


C. Uganda 
1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1946 1950 1955 1960 
4 3 4 4 4 4 


Provincial Commissioners 4 4 4 
Senior DCs — — T 2 3 3 2 1 1 
S 17 19 10 
ADCs 38 51 65) TI 66 64 83 95 103 
D. Zanzibar 
1920 1926 1930 1936 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 
Provincial Commissioners — 1 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 


District Commissioners 2 1) 4 7 5 59 

Asst. DCs 7 m Ê 6 2 3*9, Í 

Note: (1) aoe ADCs were now Administrative Officers of His Highness’s Zanzibar 
ervice. 


E. British Somaliland 
1910 1920 1925 1930! 1935 1940 1950? 1954 1960 
Senior District 


coe 1 — — 2 — — — — 2 
DCs 1 7 6 6 8) 
ADCs 2 fae um g 6 M B %4 3 


Note: (1) The 100 per cent increase in administrative staff does not seem to be related 
to the aftermath of the ‘Mad Mullah’ insurrection of 1919-20. 
(2) The territory was under British Military Administration from 1941 to 1948 


Civil Service, the Dutch Colonial Service, and the non-Colonial Office Sudan 
Political Service. With regard to Francophone Africa, for instance, the pro- 
portion of colonial administration to population in the 1930s was 1 : 27,000 
in French West Africaand 1 :35,000inthe Congo compared to1 : 19,000in Kenya 
and 1 : 54,000 in Nigeria. The ICS had a total strength of only 1,299 in 
1939, of whom 540 were already Indian officials. The Sudan Political Service 
never exceeded 400 in its whole life, and the average intake was only 4 to 12 
a year. 
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TABLE IX 


The Size of the Provincial Administration—Central Africa 


A. Northern Rhodesia 
19254 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955? 1960 


Senior PCs — — — — — 1 1 1 
Provincial Commissioners 1 9 5 5 7 7 7 7 
Senior DCs — 1 12 — — 5 12 20 
District Commissioners 9 43 30) 
District Officers 36 29 43) 98 98 129 148 246 
ADOs 35 12 44) 


Notes: (1) The territory did not come under the Colonial Office until 1924. 
(2) Between 1953 and 1963 the territory was part of the Central African Federa- 


tion. 
B. Nyasaland 
1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955. 1960 
Senior PCs — — 1 1 — — — — — 
Provincial Commissioners 5 3 3 1 2 3 3 4 3 


Senior DCs — i5 — — — b 1 6 4 
District Commissioners 11 12 21 
ADCs 24 28) 43 43 43 16)? 714 95 84 


Notes: (1) From 1953 to 1963 the territory was part of the Central African Federation. 
) At the end of the war, 20 per cent of the approved posts were unfilled. 


C. Basutoland 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1957 
District Commissioners 6 8 7) 29 25 
ADOs 1 17 18) 


Source: 'Tables VII-IX have been constructed from an examination of the individual 
territorial Staff Lists from 1920 to 1960 


TABLE X 
Approved Civil and Military Establishment, Northern Nigeria, 1900-1906 


1900-01 1901-02 1902-03 1903-04 1904-05 1905-06 1906-07 
Civil 104 155 163 231? 248? 266 283 
Military 200 163 157 186: 207 208 187 


Source: Annual Report, Northern Nigeria, No. 516, 1906, para. 201. 


Notes: (1) The civilian cadre included works foremen and masters of the river fleet 

as well as residents. 

(2) The Hausa-Fulani States were not brought under civilian control until 
1903. The number of administrators aimed for was 3 (including those on 
leave) for each of the 12 provinces. 

(3) The proportion of these approved posts unfilled was 14 per cent in 1905. 

(4) The increase was due to the raising of a new arm of the NN Regiment, 
the Mounted Infantry Battalion. 


The Thin White Line: a summary 


The Table XIV attempts to bring together the three critical features 
of ‘Whites as Administrators’ in British Tropical Africa (size of territory, 
total population, number of colonial administrators) as at the hypothetical 
high-noon of empire, c.1939. 


Whites 
employed 

Central administration 23 
Justice 12 
Finance and supplies 39 
Customs 17 
Medicine and veterinary services 21 
Central police administration 23 
Ports and public works 52 
Forestry 6 
Surveys 5 
Agriculture, botany, geology 1r 
District administration 47 
Teachers 8 
Postal services 16 

Total 280 
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TABLE XI 


The Distribution of Colonial Service Posts in 
British East and German East Africa, 1904 


German 
East África East Africa 


British 


Whites 
employed 
6 


10 
135 


37 


Source: L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan, The Rulers of German Africa, 1884-1914, 


1977, p. 72. 


TABLE XII 


The distribution of colonial service posts, Nigeria, 1926 


Agriculture 

Audit 

Colliery 

Customs 

Education 

Forestry 

Geological Survey 
Governor’s Office 
Judicial and Magistracy 
Lands 

Legal 

Lieutenant Governors’ Office 
Marine 

Medical and Sanitary 
Mines 

Nigeria Regiment 
Police 

Political Administration 
Post and Telegraph 
Printing 

Prisons 

Public Works 

Railway 

Secretariat 

Survey 

Treasury 

Veterinary 


Source: The Nigerian Handbook, 1926, p. 201. 


Note: 


more than £100 p.a. employed in these departments. 


Besides the 2,226 European staff, there were also 4,965 African staff earning 
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TABLE XIII 


Non-British Colonial Administrations in Tropical Africa 
Total Colonial Administrators 


Belgium 
Congo (1936) 316 
(1958) 165 
France 
FWA (1921) 526 
FEA (1926) 112 (+251 vacancies) 
(1933) 206) 
Germany 
(1913) 153 


Notes: 1. Crowder (see below) gives the following comparative ratios of colonial 
administrators to population in the 1930s: 


Kenya 1:19,000 
FWA 1 : 27,000 
Gongo 1 : 35,000 
Nigeria 1 : 54,000 


2. Delavignette (see below) gives the following comparative figures of colonial 
officials (all services) to population in the 1930s: 
FWA 2,660 : 15,000,000 


FEA 887 : 3,200,000 
Congo 2,384 : 9,400,000 
Nigeria 1,315 : 20,000,000 


3. Cohen (see below) puts the total recruitment of the Corps of Colonial 
Administrators during its existence between 1887 and 1960 as approximately 
4,000, ruling nearly a third of Africa. He gives the following figures for 
the Corps’ strength in the first decade of the century: 

1900: 274 1907: 527 
1901: 220 1908: 631 
1902: 326 1909: 624 
1903: 308 1910: 672 
1904: 408 1911: 914 
1905: 472 1912: 860 
1906: 512 1913: 958 
(1887: 80) (1958: 1700) 

4. Gann and Duignan (see below, 1977) give the total administrative personnel 
employed in all capacities, including clerks, in 1913 as; Kamerun 47, 
South West Africa 43, East Africa 37, Togo 26. 

Sources: G. Brausch, Belgian Administration in the Congo, 1961; Michael Crowder, 
‘The White Chiefs of Tropical Africa’ in L. H. Gann and Peter Duigran (eds.), 
Colonialism in Africa, 1870-1960, I1, 1970; Robert Delavignette, Freedom and 
Authority in French West Africa, 1950; W. B. Cohen, Rulers of Empire: The 
French Colonial Service in Africa, 1971; Lord Hailey, An African Survey, 
1938; L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan, The Rulers of German Africa, 1884-1914, 
1977. 


Some conclusions 

That the ‘Thin White Line’ was exiguous to the point of disbelief may be 
held now to have been unequivocally proved. Yet that line, however slender, 
was rarely in danger of being imperceptible or ineffective. Thus the question 
arises: if not in manpower, where did the strength of the steel frame lie? How 
did the examplars of Pax Colonica carry it out? Four answers suggest them- 
selves: in coercion, collaborators, confidence, and competence. Properly 
speaking, each of these needs qualification by context, in both time and place. 
Periodization would allow for changes in policy and personnel. But the prin- 
ciples are clear enough. 
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However accurate the image of the lone-handed DC in Africa solely respon- 
sible for the administration of an area the size of Wales or a typical English 
county, even the lonest of colonial administrators needed subordinate staff.19 
Without a small coterie of Government Agents, District Clerks, Messengers 
and Interpreters—what we might generically term the Mister Johnsons of 
colonial field administration—the administrator could never have administered. 
Indeed, though this writer would cavil at the accuracy of the Sanders of the 
River image of a constant escort of ‘brownfaced men in blue tunics and red 
tarbooshes, handling their rifles with an easy familiarity which was very awe- 
inspiring”: for any period after c.1910, the claims of the strength of the police 
force—be they Government, Escort, Tribal or Native Administration Police— 
to be set behind (rather than beside) the statistics on the Thin White Line are 
strong. Gann and Duignan supplement the overall figures in Table XIV here 
with these proportions of soldiers to civilian population for c.1905 ;% 


Belgian Congo 1:1,110 
British East Africa 1 : 1,300 
Uganda 1 : 1,800 
German East Africa 1 : 2,650 
India 1 : 2,775 


Perhaps the salient fact in the use of the police to maintain that framework of 
law and order in which alone any social or economic development could be 
initiated and implemented, was that the police were less a presence than an 
earnest. Peter Duignan has told how, when Coryndon arrived at Lealui in 
1897 to take up his appointment as Administrator of Barotseland, King Lewanika 
was disappointed in the gubernatorial escort of five police officers and a private 
secretary—he had hoped for something more imposing to accompany the 
Queen of England's first Resident to Barotseland.?? In the districts, only when 
trouble got out of (the DC's) hand were the police likely to be deployed in 
anything more than penny-packet numbers.?? 


19. Cf. Thackeray's description of Joseph Sedley of the East India Company's Civil 
Service, who as Collector of Boggley Wollah had *lived for about eight years oz his life 
quite alone at this charming place, scarcely seeing a Christian face except twice a year 
when the detachment arrived to carry off the revenues which he had collected, to Calcutta,’ 
Vanity Fair, Chapter 3. 

20. Cf. A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, ‘Sanders of the River and the Image of the District 
Officer', New Society, 10 November 1977. 

21. L.H. Gann and Peter Duignan, The Rulersof German Africa, 1884—1914, 1977, p. 118. 
22. P. Duignan, ‘Sir Robert Coryndon’, in L. H. Gann and P. Duignan (eds.), The 
African Proconsul, 1978, p. 317. 

23. Cf. ‘Ifin the last resort the empire-builder could call up invincible force to impose 
their will, coercion was far too expensive, too offensive for every day use. As a matter 
of routine, the proconsuls seemed to use subtler means to work their miracles", Gaafur 
Bakhiet, ‘British Administration and Sudanese Nationalists, 1919-1939’, unpublished 
Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, 1965. As Lewis Gann said in reviewing A. D. Roberts’s History 
of ee ‘British authority rested on a minimum of force’, Journal of African History, 
1977, 3. 
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Nevertheless, coercion was, at certain periods and under certain circumstances, 
an administrative tool. This was particularly the case in the supply of labour, 
whether relating to such notorious incidents as the Northey-Ainsworth circular 
of 1919 in Kenya or the building of the Baro railway line in Nigeria, or to the 
more protracted undertakings of forced (or at least constrained) labour for 
carriers, locust invasions, or simply the undisguised institution of Francophone 
Africa’s corrée and prestation. The coercive factor is, as Anthony Clayton and 
Donald C. Savage have shown so well in their Government and Labour in Kenya, 
1895-1963 (1974), at its most conspicuous in areas of white settlement, although 
it would be idle to overlook its potential—and sometimes its practice—anywhere 
in the ‘Prospero and Caliban’ colonial situation, to use Mannoni’s imagery.”* 
It was this, perhaps, which dissuaded so many administrators from accepting a 
transfer from West to East Africa, especially to Settler Kenya, though no colony 
was entirely free of what Sir Evelyn and Lady Baring once impishly described 
as the MFH Variety of Native Commissioner, ‘plenty of dog biscuit and a 
good strong whip’. 

Another level of collaboration, unambiguous and indispensable, lay in the 
existence of a subordinate bureaucracy. Without the manpower and machinery of 
the Native Administration or similar Local Government bodies, all the way 
from paramount chiefs, district headmen and treasury staff, to dispensers, 
foremen of works and forestry assistants Grade IV, the colonial administrator 
could never have functioned or even survived in his job. It was the collabora- 
tive underpinning of the colonial administrator”: that enabled the DC to become 
—and in appearance to remain—the squirarchal roi de la brousse, proud king 
of his castle and lone lord of all he surveyed, of the *I-am-Sandi-who-sits-for- 
king-on-the-Great-River’ breed. 

But collaboration cannot be the whole explanation of how the 'T'hin White 
Line stood so firm.?? The third reason lies not in the physical arena of colonial 
administration but in the psychological make-up of the colonial administrator. 
This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of what was meant by those two 
features eagerly sought in embryo colonial administrators, ‘leadership’ and 


24. Interestingly enough, the coercive role of the colonial administrator is totally 
dropped from Clayton's more recent work, *Concepts of Power and Force in Colonial 
Africa, 1919-1939’. (University of London, Institute of Commonwealth Studies Seminar 
Paper, October 1978). 

25. Quoted in Charles Douglas-Home, The Last Proconsul, 1978, p. 110. 

26. The point of shoring up has been well made by Lady Hicks for Nigeria: ‘If for any 
reason the Northern Native Authorities were to cease to function, the wheels of govern- 
ment in the Region would probably grind to a standstill. On the other hand, if the 
Regional Government were to pack up ... the emirates could carry on without much 
trouble’, U. K. Hicks, Development from Below, 1961, pp. 180-1. In his preliminary 
research paper for the Public Sector Salaries Project being carried out by the Institute of 
Development Studies at the University of Sussex, Paul Bennett has examined some of 
the costs of maintaining an expatriate Civil Service: ‘The Historical Legacy of Colonial 
Civil Service Salary Structures in Anglophone Africa’, n.d. 

27. The theory is best expressed in R. E. Robinson’s provocative essay ‘Sketch for a 
Theory of Collaboration’, in Roger Owen and Bob Sutcliffe (eds.), Studies in the Theory 
of Imperialism (1972), pp. 117-140. 
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‘character’: dear to headmasters and Colonial Office Selection Boerds,?* they 
defy satisfactory definition. It is the general, not the particular, that is at issue. 
The very concept of the District Commissioner—an ‘overseas’ device, for few 
European models come to mind outside the Napoleonic Prefect and the Irish 
RM-—was rooted in an unquestioning assumption of his authority. I am the 
DC: ergo quidque est. This authority needed nothing more than his person; 
of other support, he seemingly had or needed none. Of course, in the back 
ground, at various stages of remove, lay the whole might of the colonial state; 
yet this was a force which, after c.1910, was rarely invoked, save in such critical 
instances as Mau Mau. The quintessential feature of the Thin White Line was 
‘the DC’s authority. His word was law: Pisi makubwa ni Serikali (Swahili), 
Razdan shi ne Gwamnati (Hausa). In rural Africa up to c.1950 (and something 
like two-thirds of the colonial administrators were serving in rural posts in the 
1930s), for most of the population the DC was the government and the govern- 
ment was the DC. Until the coming of party politics, this was a rural-based 
ruling elite. The formula was one of the supreme self-confidence of the 
person combined with the ultimate authority of the office. What A.P. Thornton 
has called ‘the habit of authority’ was not the kind of insurance policy that an 
analytical DC would have been wise to scrutinize too rationally. To a certain 
extent, if the conceit may be forgiven, the European DC wore the bullet-proof 
waitscoat of his white skin: it might not stop the bullet, but it nearly always 
deterred the other party from firing. (Certainly, the lack of an obvious sign 
of ‘I am the DC’ was a matter of much concern to the new African adminis- 
trators, handicapped by having no immediately recognizable ‘uniform’ of 
authority.) In the ultimate instance of finding this authority challenged, the 
balloon of absolute confidence could easily be pricked: from Governor down to 
Assistant District Officer, the Colonial Administrative Service can point to its 
roll-call of those murdered in the execution of their duty. But the instances 
are more conspicuous by their rarity than by their frequency. As Dr Omosini 
has observed, ‘The more circumspect local administrators were not particularly 
anxious to commit political hara kari . . . they were concerned with the practical 
problem of political survival".?9 
The fourth factor, competence, calls for no major explication here. Suffice 
it to say that the generally above-average trait of the colonial administrator, of 
being good at this job and of being relied on to carry out whichever of his 
hundred and one responsibilities was currently expected of him, at least ade- 
quately and often admirably, was a quality which has rarely been questioned. 


28. E.g., ‘(he) is of the highest possible character’ (Headmaster of Charterhouse's 
confidential report on a Colonial Administrative Service candidate); ‘one of the leading 
boys in the school (and) bore the highest character' (testimonial from the Headmaster 
of Shrewsbury to the Colonial Office); and ‘he would be capable of dealing with men’ 
(reference from an Oxford tutor), all quoted in Heussler, op. cit., p. 19. 

29. $ Queen Elizabeth House Seminar Paper, ‘Economic Imperialism in West Africa,’ 
1977. 
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This is so, regardless of whether he was one of the double-First masterminds 
of the heavenborn ICS, a stereotype triple-Blue or bog-baron of the Sudan, 
the run-of-the-mill African administrator with his modest degree in Modern 
History at Oxford, or English at Cambridge, as portrayed by Joyce Cary or 
C. P. Snow, or even the slightly scabrid yet gentleman-to-the-last-drop consul 
at sunset figure. The ultimate proof of the pudding must lie, as always, in 
its eating. For all the nationalist calumny of the obstructiveness of the District 
Officer inescapably in the front-line during the decolonizing decade—over 
unpopular agrarian legislation in Kenya or Tanzania, over the issue of neutrality 
in the Civil Service in Ghana and Nigeria, over the role and rule of ‘the Party’ 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland—come independence and the new African 
governments (always excepting initially reformist Tanzania) were quick not to 
abolish but gladly to strengthen the hand of their field agents. In India and 
Pakistan, the ICS has worthy successors in the IAS and the CSP. In Nigeria, 
the rank of District Officer survived up to the local government reforms of 1976. 
In Ghana, the political title of District Commissioner soon reverted to an 
administrative one, and in Eastern Nigeria, too, the District Officer had to be 
quickly brought back to salvage the hasty experiment in local government. 
In Zambia and Malawi, in Sierra Leone and Northern Nigeria, the politicization 
of the provincial administration could seldom afford to go below the topmost 
level of Provincial Commissioner. And in Kenya, the Provincial and District 
Commissioners today appear more authoritarian and less respectful of others 
than even in the heydey of colonial rule, acting as the eyes and ears of the Presi- 
dent to a degree that Lugard would have envied in his political officers.?? 
Finally, it is to be doubted whether any military government in Africa could 
have managed without the fundamental communication role filled by the 
provincial administrators. If the DO in Africa is not—yet—as dead as the 
dodo, it is because he has as vital a role to play in 1980 as he did in 1930 or 
1910: steel is still at a premium there. 

Essentially, then, the DC administered with the aid of an authority erected 
upon his own self-confidence. It was not a sense of satrapy alone that guided 
him, nor force that guarded him. However misplaced or misconstrued, 
conscious or quite unconscious, it was a probably indispensable sense of one 
kind or another of superiority (cultural, moral, intellectual, socio-racial, techno- 
logical or organizational know-how),?' at once unquestioned and unquestioning, 
30. Cf. Cherry Gertzel: ‘The Administration was being used (by Kenyatta) in very 
much the same way that it had been used by colonial governors in the past: to maintain 
an effective network of control and communication between the centre and the districts’, 
The Politics of Independent Kenya, 1970, p. 37. See also her ‘The Provincial Adminis- 
trator in Kenya’, Journal of Commonwealth Political Studies, IV, 3, 1966. 

31. Iam reminded of the Deputy Commissioner portrayed in Ernest Raymond's last 
novel, Under Wedgery Down (1974), who, speaking in c.1925, diagnosed that ‘It’s always 
been said, and I'm afraid it's rather true, that it takes a man from England about two 
years to learn his natural superiority to an Indian, but it takes a woman only six months. 


And once the dears have got the disease, it's incurable’. A similar theme is apparent in 
the cultural ‘education’ of young Gervis in Gerald Hanley's The Year of the Lion (1953). 
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which enabled the expatriate colonial administrator—be he experienced Com- 
missioner or greenhorn cadet—to advise, to act, to accomplish, and indeed to 
be. In Delavignette's words, his secret lay in ‘the personal authority of the 
administrator and, in the final analysis, his personal character expressed in 
the exercise of authority 3? And, tousea heavily ‘assumption-ridden definition’, 
to be in authority is to know better and to tell others what to do because it is 
the right way of doing it. Sir Robert Coryndon had had the same idea fifty 
years earlier: 


It is recognized that a valuable principle of Native Administration is that 
the desires and the measures of the Government shall be carried through as 
much as possible by the force of personal prestige which should be the 
distinguishing characteristic of native officials . . . that, in fact, the adminis- 
tration of the natives should be, in a sense, by personality rather than by 
legislation.?? 


And if the administration of the empire may, after all, be looked on as one 
great confidence-trick, a huge game of white man's bluff, it was one the 
colonial administrator played, wittingly and willingly, upon himself as well as 
upon the subject races. As the DC returning to London on leave said to his 
wife, as he strode masterfully into the pell-mell traffic to cross Piccadilly Circus 
in the rush-hour: ‘they wouldn’t dare!’. 

The essence of the steel frame lay not in its size but in its strength. Tensile- 
ness and confidence in performance rather than brute strength are, of course, 
the hall-mark of top-grade steel the world over. 

32. Robert Delavignette, Freedom and Authority in French West Africa, 1950, p. 12. 
33. From the first annual report on Swaziland, 1907-08, pp. 15-16, quoted in Christo- 


pher Youé, ‘The African Career of Robert Thorne Coryndon’, unpublished Ph.D., 
Dalhousie University, 1978. 


SPIRIT POSSESSION AND CHRISTIAN HEALING 
IN TANZANIA 


AYLWARD SHORTER 


IN THIS ARTICLE I propose simply to examine the rise and fall of a particular spirit- 
medium and his ‘community of affliction’ and to draw some practical lessons for 
those currently engaged in a ministry of Christian healing in Tanzania. Ido not 
pretend to be able, at this stage, to make a survey of spirit possession or of 
Christian healing in Tanzania as a whole. 

I first came into contact with the spirit-medium Maji-ya-Soda towards the end 
of two years fieldwork among the Kimbu in 1966.! I made two further field 
trips in 1969 and 1970 with the express aim of studying his movement, and I have 
remained in touch with him and members of his family.? 

The Kimbu, who number about 50,000, live in a dense and vast woodland area 
between the towns of Tabora and Mbeya.. The population is now scattered 
among approximately forty villages. Although originally shifting cultivators and 
hunter-gatherers, the Kimbu have latterly been under considerable government 
pressure to become settled tobacco farmers. The village where I lived, 
Mazimbo, was one of many settlements that had sprung up in protest against a 
British villagization programme in the 1930s and 1940s. It numbered about 
1,000 inhabitants in 1966, but alongside it was a new, tobacco-growing settle- 
ment created by the National Development Corporation with assistance from 
OXFAM. This settlement, known as Matwiga, adopted the ujamaa 
cooperative principle in 1971, and in 1973 Mazimbo village was dissolved as part 
of a new villagization scheme. Some villagers joined Matwiga, but most were 
moved to a traditional village to the south, called Mtanila, which became the 
focus for a competitive, non-ujamaa tobacco project. 

When I began fieldwork in the 1960s, people in Mazimbo and neighbouring 
villages were in a considerable state of apprehension and uncertainty. Attempts 
were already being made to move people from the more outlying settlements to 
the main road, and there were many rumours flying about concerning the 
government’s intentions. People tended to distrust the ruling political party 


Father Shorter is presently on the staff of Kipalapala Seminary, Tabora, Tanzania. 


1. I gave a detailed account of Maji-ya-Soda's spirit-possession community in ‘The Migawo: 
Peripheral Spirit Possession and Christian Prejudice’, Anthropos, Vol. 65, 1970, pp. 110-26. 

2. Basic fieldwork among the Kimbu was carried out from 1965 to 1966 for a doctoral thesis at 
Oxford, funded by the Nuffield Foundation. It led to the publication in 1972 of Chiefship in 
Western Tanzania by the Clarendon Press. A book describing the same period of fieldwork from a 
Christian, pastoral standpoint is appearing, Priest in the Village to be published by Geoffrey 
Chapman. Further trips were made in 1969, 1970, 1973 and 1978. Maji-ya-Soda’s son Patrick is 
now a theological student. 

3. Although I visited all parts of Ukimbu, my fieldwork was concentrated on the Kimbu heartland 
in Chunya District, south of the Rungwa River. 
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(then TANU, since 1977 the CCM), and the political influence of the Roman 
Catholic mission, which had been strongly felt in the past, was now waning in the 
area. Formerly, there had been a flourishing Roman Catholic parish and 
boarding school at the old British concentration of Kipembawe, eleven miles 
from Mazimbo. When I came to Ukimbu, the mission had been closed for four 
years and the school had been handed over to the government. Not only did the 

government have difficulty in exercising a moral supervision over the school, but 
the character of the school was changing. It was becoming a centre of party 
political activity and propaganda. 'The government was somewhat hostile 
towards Mazimbo, regarding it with good reason as a hotbed of trouble-makers, 
but it was in the anomalous situation of ruling from a centre (Kipembawe) which 
was in a state of obvious decline. 

When I first began to hear about Maji-ya-Soda, the spirit-medium, people 
were reluctant to speak to me about him. This was chiefly because of the strong 
opposition to his activities by Roman Catholic missionaries, who, in fact, knew 
next to nothing about him. It transpired that Maji-ya-Soda had a strong 
following among members of the Roman Catholic community. It was also 
feared that the government might disapprove of the movement, Maji-ya-Soda 
(literally the Swahili for ‘Soda Water’) was the son of a famous traditional doctor 
called Iswijilo. He lived at his own homestead, deep in the forest, about twelve 
miles from the main road and eleven miles from Matwiga. I first heard of him in 
connection with his nocturnal visits to a lonely shop on the main road where he 
practised divination and spirit-possession. As his clientéle grew, the visits 
became less frequent and eventually his patients were obliged to make the 
pilgrimage to his forest hide-out, known as Nsansaa, where, in the true spirit of 
Turner’s accounts of pilgrimages, they experienced a form of ‘liminal 
communitas'5 One of my research assistants interviewed him at the shop, but 
did not succeed in gaining his confidence. 

Later in 1966, the extent of Maji-ya-Soda's influence was brought home to me 
by a macabre event at Mazimbo. A woman in the village had died and everyone 
gathered for the burial The women who were washing and laying out the 
corpse suddenly announced that life was returning to the deceased, and a 
messenger was hastily despatched to Nsansaa for instructions. It was only when 
the corpse showed unmistakable signs of decomposition that the burial took place 
before the return of the messenger. In the general hysteria, a woman who was a 
much respected member of the Roman Catholic Church suddenly became 
possessed and made an exhibition of herself. 

Eventually, I made the pilgrimage to Nsansaa myself. In the course of 
several visits I had lengthy interviews with the medium, assisted at divination 


4. TANU stands for Tanganyika African National Union and CCM for Chama cha Mapinduzi— 
‘Party of the Revolution Kipembawe Roman Catholic Mission closed dawn finally in 
1960. The school lingered on until 1966. 

5. Cf. Turner, V. W. and E. Image and Pilgrimage in Christian Culture, Blackwell, Oxford, 1978. 
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rites and was shown his costumes, charms and utensils. Maji-ya-Soda’s home- 
stead was extensive and by local standards luxurious. Roofs were of corrugated 
iron and there was accommodation for some thirty patients. On my visits there 
I met people from many places. One party had made the 500 mile journey from 
Mwanza. From my conversations with Maji-ya-Soda, I gained some idea of the 
history, structure and extent of the spirit-community over which he presided. I 
followed up my visits to Nsansaa with interviews of twenty members of the 
community, paying particular attention to the family of a local chief who was 
under strong government pressure to move his village to the main road and who 
was resisting it vigorously. He and many of his family were members of Maji- 
ya-Soda's community. His daughter was an assistant medium and his son, a 
secondary school student who became my research assistant, agreed to undergo 
full initiation for my benefit. 

The community presided over by Maji-ya-Soda was called Migawo which is 
the name given to a category of nature spirits associated with the lakes that lie to 
the west of Ukimbu. It is best translated *water-spirits. These spirits are 
widely known among Nyamwezi-speaking peoples of western Tanzania and in 
several places there are traditions of spirit-possession associated with them. 
However, there is plenty of evidence that Maji-ya-Soda’s spirit-community was 
an altogether original blend of ideas from Unyamwezi and from Ukimbu itself. 

"Traditionally, the Kimbu associated water-spirits with epidemics of sleeping- 
sickness and other plagues that came from the west. There was a belief that 
Katavi (of Lake Katavi), chief of the water-spirits, kept locusts, tsetse flies and 
other evil things in a bag, releasing them from time to time in the manner of 
Pandora's Box. Certainly the north Rukwa valley was one of the worst 
breeding-grounds for the red locust in the 1930s and, in the mid-1920s was one 
of the areas where a severe epidemic of sleeping-sickness occurred. The water- 
spirits represent a state of unmerited bad luck, social evil or a state of public 
disgrace or contempt. 

In spite of the presence of water-spirit beliefs, no practice of spirit-possession 
was connected with them in southern Ukimbu until after the Second World 
War. It was then that a man called Kipakulo who had been a porter on the 
route to the coast before 1914, and who had lived at Tabora between the wars, 
moved south of the river Rungwa and launched a community of affliction which 
bore the water-spirits’ name. Kipakulo told me his story. He had been in 
touch with coastal spirit-mediumship traditions and with the Swezi spirit-cult at 
'Tabora. In the 1930s he practised a coastal type of mediumship employing the 
steam-bath technique north of the Rungwa with songs from the lacustrine Swezi 


6. The Swezi or Buswezi spirit groups are still active in the Tabora area, but more as providing 
public displays of dancing on important occasions than as a community of affliction. Coastal spirit 
possession traditions which have found their way up-country concentrate on the Jinns or ambivalent 
‘devils’ of Islamic tradition. Hans Cory (Koritschoner) described the former in 1955 (“The 
Buswezi, American Anthropologist, vol. 57, pp. 923-52) and the latter in 1936 ('""Ngoma ya 
Sheitani?" an East African Native Treatment for Psychiatric Disorder’, Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. 66, pp. 209-19). 
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tradition. When he moved south, Kipakulo gained a number of adherents and 
Iswijilo’s son, Maji-ya-Soda, felt obliged to join the movement and become an 
apprentice medium. Kipakulo was joined by another medium called Luvambo, 
but soon both were eclipsed by Maji-ya-Soda in whose hands the water-spirit 
association was further adapted, borrowing from the ancient political dance- 
society of the Kimbu, the Wukala and its lion-symbolism. 

There were three grades of initiation into the community, the third conferring 
the right to initiate others. A colourful ritual centred on the drug-induced 
mental dissociation of the initiant and on the dialogue that ensued between him 
and the medium. During the trance the initiant was especially open to the 
suggestions of the medium and the water-spirits usually identified themselves 
and their purposes quite clearly. At divination sessions the medium himself 
communed with the water-spirits who spoke through his own mouth and 
identified those earmarked for initiation. After initiation an elaborate set of 
rituals continued to bind the community-member to the medium, and the 
member's continued health and well-being depended on implicit obedience and 
on frequent reference to the medium. 

Maji-ya-Soda told me that he did not really know the character of the spirits 
that possessed him and his adepts. He was powerless in their hands. They 
were not, he assured me, objects of worship or religious veneration, and there 
was certainly nothing supplicative about people's attitudes towards them. 
Moreover, the ritual was deftly tailored to fit the religious susceptibilities of 
Roman Catholics, Moravians and Muslims. The water-spirits appeared to be 
theologically and morally neutral, a kind of ‘talking-germ’ that caused social and 
individual ills and was simply a fact of life to be reckoned with. From my 
enquiries and interviews I learned that the members of this community of afflic- 
tion were people suffering from various kinds of social stigma. They included 
people with nervous ailments, depressed and deprived people, epileptics and the 
mentally ill. They also included people who were burdened with different 
forms of anxiety, medical, moral and social. 

The strongest mission-related church in the area, the Roman Catholic Church, 
could do very little for such people. It provided practically no medical services 
at that time. Its worship was strange, formal and largely unattractive. There 
was little or no community concern for the sick and deprived. Above all, the 
Church held aloof from political questions and could offer its members no 
certainty about their immediate future. Roman Catholics felt a strong grievance 
that the local mission station had been closed down. The missionaries made no 
attempt to examine the water-spirits association, but they unhesitatingly 
identified it as a form of diabolical possession and systematically excluded all 
those involved from the sacraments of the Church. This was, in my view, a 
grave mistake. For one thing it put Christians in bad faith. As far as they were 
concerned, it was a question of an illness with recognizable symptoms attribut- 


able to a certain category of spirits that had nothing to do with Christian: 
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morality. For them it was simply a fact that persons suffering from nervous dis- 
abilities or body pains of various kinds were in the clutches of the water- 
spirits. Furthermore, by forcing the water-spirits into a dual scheme of good 
versus of evil, there was the danger of demonizing them and changing the whole 
character of the association. This could have led to the elaboration of a 
demonology that posited an alliance between the causes of physical evil and the 
enemies of society—devils, and their human counterparts, witches. Needless 
to say, the Church’s opposition did nothing to stop the rapid increase of member- 
ship of the water-spirits' association. 

The success of the association was due to a number of factors. It was a 
formula that skilfully blended old and new ideas, as well as traditions from the 
different ethnic groups represented in the area. It appealed to all religious 
denominations and it filled a medical vacuum. Through its structure of cells 
and its hierarchy of mediums, it filled a socio-political vacuum. It was certainly 
an exercise in social medicine and inward healing. It identified with the con- 
cerns of disorientated people and gave them new hope. No doubt also it 
encouraged and even accelerated physical healing in some cases. Its tunes were 
good and its ritual fascinating and fearful. Its structures merged with those of 
the traditional village communities and these it strengthened, giving their 
members a new and improved status. 

Then the water-spirits association collapsed as suddenly as it had arisen. In 
the course of 1970 I was told that the water-spirits had deserted Maji-ya- 
Soda. Unaccountably they no longer came at his bidding and all his mediumship 
powers had gone. Perhaps he had genuinely lost the facility for mental dis- 
sociation. More probably, he had decided for reasons of his own to renounce 
his position of leadership. Divining and initiating several times a week for an 
ever-increasing clientéle was no doubt physically taxing, and from my encounters 
with Maji-ya-Soda I was convinced that the spirit sessions exhausted him. His 
eyes appeared bleary and puffy, and he did not look at all healthy. He could 
have got very little sleep, since all the water-spirit ceremonies took place either 
at night or before sunrise. Perhaps also he foresaw a direct clash with the 
government over the villagization programme and with the medical services 
being installed in the new villages. Whatever the reason, he handed over the 
headship of his spirit-community to his son-in-law Samweli whom he had initi- 
ated as a medium. Under Samweli's leadership it lingered on for three years, 
but he lacked the personality of his father-in-law and in any case the association 
had no chance of surviving the reorganization of the village settlements in the 
area, With this came the dismantling of the whole water-spirit structure. Just 
as before Kipakulo came south of the Rungwa, there had been no water-spirit 
illnesses in the entire region, so now once again no one complained of 
them. "They vanished as quickly as they had arisen. 

Maji-ya-Soda went in 1973 to work as a tobacco farmer at Mtanila ind. to 
practise as a herbalist and occasional diviner, using techniques other than spirit- 
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possession. It cannot be said that popular apprehensions disappeared with the 

new villagization scheme. Far from it. There are many social tensions and. 
ambiguities in the new order, though people are generally more satisfied with the 

physical results of treatment in the dispensaries than they were with Maji-ya- 

Soda’s practice. However, the uncertainties are no longer expressed in terms of 
water-spirit theory and ritual. 

At the moment when the water-spirit association was reaching the climax of its 
popularity in the second half of the 1960s, a Roman Catholic missionary priest in 
a neighbouring parish began the unauthorized practice of exorcism. Encour- 
aged by the upheavals that followed in the wake of the Second Vatican Council 
and by a two-year vacancy in the diocese after the death of the bishop, he set 
about exorcizing not only nature spirits identified by people of the area (the 
Sangu) but also his own personalizations of prevalent illnesses, such as sleeping- 
sickness and malaria. The missionary was widely regarded as an eccentric and 
was Criticized on the grounds that he was providing an illusory relief to people in 
need of effective medical assistance. The missionary left Africa and the 
priesthood shortly afterwards. 

During the decade that followed charismatic praying and spiritual healing have 
come to be viewed with increasing tolerance by Christian authorities in 
Tanzania. This is due more to influences outside the country than to develop- 
ments within. Independent churches with an emphasis on the activity of the 
Spirit have been almost entirely confined to the North Mara Region (of the Luo) 
on the Kenya border. Apart from Pentecostal churches of American origin, it is 
mainly in the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches that growing encourage- 
ment has been given to the Christian ministry of healing. Since 1976 the Roman 
Catholic Bishops have launched an official policy of community-building at 
village level, and this in many cases involves communal prayer with and for the 
sick. In North Mara, in particular, taking a leaf from the book of the indepen- 
dent churches, Catholics launched an ambitious community-building experiment 
involving a ministry of healing. In Rulenge Diocese where community-building 
programmes made an early start, caring for the sick and providing a ministry of 
healing played an important part. 

The value of communal prayer for the sick is incontestable.” It not only heals 
individuals in the moral sphere, but it can bring about an inner healing of dis- 
turbed people and it can even assist and accelerate physical healing. Above all, 
it creates a sense of social responsibility and solidarity. Church authorities do 
not normally see such prayer over the sick as replacing the need for medical 
treatment, rather they see it as complementing the medical services they provide 
in their dispensaries and hospitals. The Catholic tradition of healing has been 
associated with pilgrimage and with what Turner calls the ‘liminoid phenomenon’ 
of the popular throng at the pilgrimage centre, particularly the great, post- 
industrial Marian shrines of Europe. Charismatic renewal has brought spiritual 
7. Cf. a standard work such as: MacNutt, F., O. P., Healing, Notre Dame, Indiana 1974. 
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healing within closer reach of the ordinary Christian, and in one aspect it 
seemingly overlaps with African mediumship traditions. This is the aspect of 
exorcism. 

Exorcism is used in a wide sense to refer to the preliminary imprecations 
against Satan in the baptismal liturgy. In the strict sense it is a means of helping 
people who feel oppressed by evil as an exterior reality. Evil certainly has a 
social reality and an autonomy of its own and personalizing this experience is 
eminently understandable. The theological question of the personal existence 
of demonic reality is much debated today, but two things are certain. One is 
that it is of secondary importance; the other is that a small number of people, 
perhaps often psychotic patients, feel their personality to be submerged by evil 
perceived in such a personal form. Exorcism is of help to these people. Itis a 
unique form of prayer, not addressed to God or his saints, but to the evil 
spirit. It assumes that God is actively assisting the exorcist and it consists in a 
command delivered in the name and power of God to the evil spirit to depart. 
For those who actually experience demonopathic possession the practice of 
exorcism can be helpful However, it is fraught with countless dangers and 
possibilities of misinterpretation. In the history of the medieval Church ritual 
magicians, who were often learned ecclesiastics, believed that they could conjure 
demons in God's name to work for them and to impart to them a secret knowl- 
edge. Eventually however, the only form of demonic conjuration that was 
respectable was exorcism and it was widely used as evidence for demon-worship, 
pacts with Satan, witches’ sabbaths and other witchcraft activities. Heresy and 
witchcraft were demonized and the witch-craze, nourished by inquisitorial 
procedures and exorcism lasted for more than four centuries. The Roman 
Catholic Church is understandably reticent, in view of this lamentable history, to 
sanction exorcism, and discipline requires that episcopal permission must be 
given in every case.8 

In Africa the temptation to equate exorcism with the kind of mediumship 
exercised by Maji-ya-Soda is great. In the Anglican Church an example has 
been provided by the late Edmund John, brother of Archbishop Sepeku of 
Dar es Salaam. In the Roman Catholic Church (in Tanzania) there are several 
African priests who practise exorcism under the uneasy eye of diocesan 
authorities. One is a priest of Tabora Archdiocese, who operates from a private 
house in Tabora town. His ‘spiritual clinic’ closely resembles that of Maji-ya- 
Soda. Clients stay for a long time at the house while exorcism sessions take 
place almost daily. Any ailment can be exorcised and the patients claim to be 
possessed by devils, often identified as the morally ambivalent Jinns of Islamic 
tradition. The identity of the devils is established in a rite that closely parallels 
that of the water-spirits' association. The client is mentally dissociated and the 


8. Cf. Cohn, Professor Norman, Europe's Inner Demons, Sussex University Press 1975. 
9. Ranger, Terence, "The Churches, the nationalist state and African religion' in Fashole-Luke, 
E. and others (eds), Christianity in Independent Africa, London, Rex Collings, 1978, p. 502. 
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priest-exorcist holds a dialogue with the devils. Often it is revealed not only 
that the devils have caused illness of one kind or another, but that they have 
caused a variety of minor mishaps in the patient’s household, accidents and petty 
thefts and such like. Apart from verbal commands to the evil spirit to depart, 
great use is made of Holy Water and of the Bible as a holy object calculated to 
scare the evil spirit. The Blessed Virgin is frequently invoked. Use of the 
Blessed Sacrament (the Eucharist) in the exorcism process has met with greater 
disapproval and has been discontinued. The Bishop has forbidden such exor- 
cisms to take place on mission premises. Although many of the clergy oppose 
the exorcisms there are some who approve of them on cynical grounds: uwongo 
va mganga nafuu ya mgonjwa: ‘the falsehood of the doctor is the cure of the sick 
man’. The exorcisms are very popular and large numbers of Christians are 
evidently ready to accept a demonic explanation for the misfortunes that befall 
them.!? 

There are a number of theological and cultural uncertainties in exorcism of 
this kind. One has already been pointed out in connection with the missionary 
condemnation of the water-spirits, viz. the demonization of morally ambivalent 
explanations for illness and misfortune. However, exorcism, although it implies 
possession by a spirit, is not a traditional practice in Tanzania. Maji-ya-Soda, 
for example, did not command the water-spirits to depart. He listened to them 
and reasoned with them. They were simply a fact of life to be recognized and 
accepted. The clients of the Tabora priest above-mentioned are not victims of 
demonopathic possession, but normal people with everyday problems. Exor- 
cism is thus being trivialized in a way that is completely alien to the Church's 
tradition. 

In justification of the practice of exorcism, appeal is sometimes made to the 
example of Christ in the New Testament. Christ drove out spirits of deafness 
and dumbness for example because the people of his time believed that such 
afflictions were caused by spirits. The parallel with modern Africa breaks 
down, however, because Christ and his apostles were not also attempting to in- 
troduce dispensaries and hospitals which offered another theory for the cause of 
these afflictions. Without wishing to assert that Christ did not effect cures 
which might have been inexplicable in terms of modern medical science, it must 
be said that he did not have to confront a conflicting theory of disease. Also, the 
Gospels show that Christ did not attribute any and every misfortune to demonic 
causes. It would appear that just as the water-spirits ultimately failed as an 
explanation, so the theory of direct diabolical causality is equally gratuitous and 
unlikely to stand up to the test of time. It is more likely to be a product of the 
interaction of exorcist and client, the manipulation of sick people who happen to 
be in a state of mind that is peculiarly open to suggestion. Further problems for 
Christianity include the danger of encouraging hope in immediate and spectacu- 


10. The priest is Rev. Fr. Felician Nkwera. 
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lar cures and the possibility that the fascinating and fear-inspiring ceremony of 
exorcism may eclipse the sacraments and other rites of the Church. 

The ambiguities of exorcism in Africa have recently been pointed out by 
Michael Singleton, but he has several times proposed an alternative which—in 
the light of the experience of the water-spirits—is not devoid of prob- 
lems.? He advocates a client-centred therapy which frankly exploits the 
possessed's own view of reality. Pastoral counselling could thus discreetly 
parallel the message of the Jinns, water-spirits or whatever functional personaliz- 
ation is involved. This suggestion has the merit of calling a spade a spade, and it 
conforms to the best psychiatric theory and practice. However, a Christian 
pastor has surely to ask himself what he is doing if he is not offering his flock a 
view of the world that is specifically Christian and which will ultimately prove to 
be more satisfying and more enduring. The water-spirits turned out to be a 
passing incident in the mental history of the Kimbu. Not only do personaliz- 
ations supplant one another, but the very tendency to personalize experience is 
itself subject to change. 

The Christian healer, I take it, is pledged to offer a direct experience of God’s 
healing love in Jesus Christ, but he has also to respect the internal frame of refer- 
ence of the African. It is an undifferentiated view of the world that gives rise to 
the personalization of experience, and such a view usually accompanies a lack of 
social differentiation. As society becomes more complex, personalizing 
explanations disappear. ‘This is not in any way to deny that the water-spirits, 
for example, were a psycho-sociological reality for the Kimbu. It is merely to 
point out that such a view of reality cannot be static. Christianity offers an 
explanation vastly different in scale and therefore better able to comprehend the 
shifts and developments of human thinking. The Christian accepts, by 
definition, the sign-value of the created order and of historical events. If for the 
African the world is ‘alive’, it is no less so for the believing Christian. Instead, 
however, of the self-orientated, personalist world-view, the Christian view 
recognizes that all human realities are communications of divine love and 
salvation. Just as in African cosmology, nature is not simply an object but a 
parable—perhaps even a source—of human fulfilment and well-being. Thus 
Christianity in Tanzania (and in Black Africa as a whole) can come to terms with 
the African sense of community with nature and with the intense African desire 
for healing and wholeness. However, it has also to be faithful to itself and to 
the practical needs of community-building and effective medical care. There 
are both lessons to be learned and pitfalls to be avoided in the story of Maji-ya- 
Soda’s water-spirits. 


11. Singleton, M., 1978; Obsession with Possession, Pro Mundi Vita Dossier. 

12. Singleton, ibid. "The Public Confession of an Extempore Exorcist’, in African Ecclesiastical 
Review 1975, Vol. 17, no. 5, pp. 303-9; and 'Spirits and "Spiritual Direction": the pastoral 
counselling of the possessed’ in Fashole-Luke, E., of. cit., pp. 471-8. 





TANZANIA: THE DEVELOPMENT DEBATE 


P. F. Nursey-Bray 


THIS PAPER is intended both as a contribution to and as a commentary upon the 
debate over the nature of Tanzania’s development. In particular it seeks to 
examine critically some of the terms used in the course of that debate. 

The basic questions at issue are, firstly, whether Tanzania is progressing 
towards socialism or is already within the toils of capitalism. Secondly, if the 
latter is the case, as we shall seek to show, then what sort of society is emerging? 

It is not asserted, even by the most fervent Tanzaphile, that Tanzania is 
already a socialist country. As Julius Nyerere has always admitted with dis- 
arming frankness, "Tanzania is not now a socialist country; it is only a country 
whose people have firmly committed themselves to building socialism’.! It is 
this proposition that has increasingly come under attack in recent years, the 
spearhead of the critique being the publications of a group of Marxist and neo- 
Marxist scholars who were active at the University of Dar es Salaam until 1976, 
and who regularly debated in the pages of Maji-Maji, the journal of the 
University branch of the then TANU Youth League? 

The issues raised by the ensuing debate are important for a number of 
reasons. Firstly, the Tanzanian experiment is interesting in itself as perhaps the 
last example of an attempt to erect a new society on the basis of a utopian socialist 
theory that echoes Rousseau's romantic primitivism. Socialism as an ‘attitude of 
mind" is integral to Nyerere’s vision of a future ideal society. It is an attitude of 
mind that would make equality the paramount value and eschew competition and 
social hierarchy. Although the exigencies of development and implementation 
have, over the years, impelled Nyerere towards a more programmatic version of 
socialism with some recognition of the problems of class formation,‘ never- 
theless, at base, the Tanzanian experiment is still animated by a socialist theory 
that is in essence idealist. 

Secondly, the Tanzanian experiment is the only genuine attempt on the 
Continent to put into practice the precepts of African socialism. African 
socialism is based on the essentially ahistorical notion that African society, prior 
to the incursion of European colonialism, was a cooperative, sharing, com- 
munitarian society of manifest equality. This idyllic, almost Arcadian vision is 
one that is asserted independently of any notion of a pre-capitalist mode of pro- 
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duction, and is held to be the birthright of the African people, which was wrested 
from them by European capitalists. Marxism is rejected as a Eurocentric theory 
applicable only to those countries where class struggle is indigenous. Since 
African society is held to be naturally classless then both class struggle and 
capitalism are seen as European imports. On this account the task of the 
political leadership was to lead their people forward to the promised land of com- 
munitarian peace and plenty by reconstituting the past5 As a vision it had a 
tremendous vogue at the time of newly won independence in the early 1960s and, 
as an ideology that advanced genuine African values against inherited European 
norms, it was used in many countries to cloak the advent of neo-imperial 
structures. In Kenya, for example, a thoroughgoing capitalist system was intro- 
duced in the name of African Socialism in Sessional Paper No. 10. Even today, 
although the original appeal has waned, it is almost mandatory for aspiring 
African politicians to pay lip-service to some notion of African socialism. Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo, leader of the United Party of Nigeria that has been bidding 
for power in the new political contests that have begun in Nigeria, has announced 
that his party aims at the eventual establishment of socialism—involving the 
establishment of self-sufficient farming communities. At the same time, he has, 
of course, provided generous guarantees to the private sector. 

But in Tanzania, and only in Tanzania, was there a genuine attempt to imple- 
ment the precepts of this political theory. It is this fact that accounts for the 
hold that Tanzania has exercised over the minds of intellectuals with a sym- 
pathetic interest in Africa. Tanzania under the leadership of Nyerere has 
embarked on a set of policies that, whatever scepticism may be entertained 
regarding their effectiveness, appear to have been motivated by a genuine desire 
for social change in the direction of greater equality, an attempt at development 
without undue reliance on external resources, and a desire to create institutions 
based on an African model of a communitarian village society. But perhaps 
more remarkably than motivation and ideals is the fact that a number of radical 
, policies have, in fact, been implemented in Tanzania over the last decade. 

The Arusha Declaration, and related pamphlets of 1967, outlined the main 
prongs of Nyerere's attack on Tanzanian society as it existed. There was to be 
a massive emphasis on rural development with the accent placed on communal 
living in villages organized on the principle of Ujamaa;’ foreign capital was to be 
nationalized;? leaders were to dispossess themselves of wealth;? the people were 
5. A perfect illustration of this approach is a statement made by Robert Mugabe in a recent 
interview. ‘However, the genuine policy would be one of socialising industry. In respect of 
agriculture, we have no difficulty because our own traditional system is identical with the Marxist- 
Leninist approach: at least, in so far as ownership of land is concerned. ... We must go back to 
that traditional position which as I have said, coincides also with our present scientific thinking.’ 
(Zimbabwe News, Vol. 10, No. 6, November-December 1978, p. 3.) 

6. See s o RN and Rural Development and The Arusha Declaration in Nyerere, Ujamaa, op. cit., 
F M Socialion and Rural Development, op. cit. 
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to be educated for development;!° and equality promoted in general!! The 
surprising thing about Tanzania is that these broad ideals have been in part 
implemented. It is calculated that by 1980 primary education in one form or 
another will be available for all Tanzanians. Nyerere was able to claim recently 
that, compared to the 1967 figure of 825,000 in primary schools, the comparable 
figure for 1975 was 1,532,000.!2 Nationalizations, beginning in 1967 with the 
banking institutions and key companies, have continued, the latest acquisition 
last year being the Anglo-American firm Lonrho; the ujamaa villagization 
scheme, although failing to achieve its objectives, nevertheless has proceeded 
beyond the level of mere rhetoric. The Buildings Act of 1970 nationalized all 
buildings the value of which exceeded Shs. 100,000. Mwongozo, the TANU 
guidelines published in 1971, encouraged worker participation and criticism of 
management. ‘There has been an attempt through fiscal regulation, and through 
control of public sector salaries, to equalize wealth. ‘In 1967’, Nyerere notes in 
The Arusha Declaration. Ten Years After, ‘the top salary sector of the economy 
was 29 times as much as the minimum wage. After direct tax is taken into 
account the proportion was 20:1... By the end of 1976 this degree of 
inequality had been greatly reduced. After direct tax was deducted the higher 
paid employee in the public sector took home nine times as much as the mini- 
mum wage earner did.!3 In addition there has been some success in improving 
the lot of the peasant relative to the wage-earner in the towns. Moreover the 
leadership code was applied to the TANU leadership, debarring political leaders 
from having a source of income other than their salary. 

Meanwhile Tanzania has presented a picture unusual for post-independence 
Africa of a stable political life, with a functioning one-party democracy under the 
leadership of what is now the Chama Cha Mapinduzi (CCM), previously 
TANU until 1977, based on regular elections held in 1965, 1970 and 1975. The 
purpose of listing these virtues is not to deny the existence of serious problems, 
still less to join the ranks of somewhat ingenuous Tanzaphiles who proclaim a 
new heaven on earth.'^ But it is to assert that the Tanzanian experiment cannot 
be curtly dismissed as only idealist fantasy. Tangible achievements do 
exist. ‘There is a case to be answered. Here there lies the fascination of the 
Tanzanian experiment. It lies in this attempt by newly-independent, weak and 
vulnerable African state—one of the poorest 25 countries in the world—to 
develop on a socialist theory that while opposing capitalism, eschews Marxism. 

It is not sufficient, in rebutting Tanzanian claims to have charted an original 
and successful socialist course, simply to point to capitalist influence or neo- 
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colonial elements in the development mix. As Roger Murray noted with regard 

to Ghana: 
‘Perhaps we should honestly admit that the fteld of present alternatives is 
merely obscured, by schemas of the "Socialism or Neo-Colonialism” type... 
what is needed now is a much finer discrimination of the variant forms of 
“neocolonialism” which embraces much of the world; and which therefore has 
to be definitively liquidated as an autonomous category. The starting point 
for a lucid understanding of contemporary counter-revolutionary dynamics is 
a recognition that the historically necessary should not be confounded with the 
historically possible.'!5 


Thus it is within the acknowledged, inevitable framework of neo-colonialism that 
an assessment of Tanzania’s society must be made. Accepting, given her 
position, that some involvement with the world market and consequent capitalist 
penetration, could not be avoided, the question is really that of whether, despite 
this influence, Tanzania is as Nyerere suggests, advancing towards some sort of 
socialism, or whether the trend is basically towards capitalism. In the latter case 
it is important to raise the ancillary question as to what sort of capitalist society 
we are referring when we analyse Tanzania. In all cases the issues are complex 
and we should be careful not to lapse into the unthinking Manichaeism that 
bedevils many current Marxist analyses. 


II 


In evaluating the success or failure of Tanzania, on its own terms, that of 
establishing the basis for a successful socialist society, we need to decide on our 
key criteria. It can be accepted that Tanzania has performed excellently in 
terms of the provision of health, welfare and education facilities for its 
people. Yet however commendable are such achievements they are not the 
sufficient conditions for socialism, although they must of course be seen as 
necessary ones. The major plank of the Arusha Declaration and its related 
documents was the principle of self-reliance, of development fuelled not by 
foreign aid or external capital, but by the efforts of the Tanzanian people them- 
selves. It was recognized that although some dependence was inevitable this 
must be kept to a minimum and eradicated at an early date if Tanzania was to be 
free to build its projected socialist society. 


‘Independence means self-reliance. Independence cannot be real if a nation 
depends upon gifts and loans from another for its development. Even if 
there was a nation, or nations, prepared to give us all the money we need for 
our development, it would be improper for us to accept such assistance with- 
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out asking how this would affect our independence and our very survival as a 
nation.... The same applies to loans.... You have to give consideration 
to the ability to repay. When we borrow money from other countries it is the 
Tanzanian who pays it back... To burden the people with big loans, the 
repayment of which will be beyond their means, is not to help them but to 
make them suffer.... Had we been able to attract investors from America 
and Europe to come and start all the industries and all the projects of 
economic development that we need in this country, could we do so without 
questioning ourselves? Could we agree to leave the economy of our country 
in the hands of foreigners who would take the profits back to their 
countries? Or supposing they did not insist upon taking their profits away, 
but decided to reinvest them in Tanzania; could we really accept this situation 
without asking ourselves what disadvantages our nation would suffer? 
Would this allow the socialism we have said it is our objective to build?'16 


If this honest assessment of the problem was unusual in itself, the projected 
plan for the avoidance of unacceptable levels of dependence really set Tanzania 
apart from other African nations. The emphasis was to be on rural develop- 
ment, and on this as the basis for industrial development. "The mistake we are 
making’, it was clearly asserted, ‘is to think development begins with 
industries. Agriculture was to be the basis of development and therefore the 
emphasis was to be on the production of cash crops and food. ‘And because the 
main aim of development is to get more food, and more money for other needs, 
our purpose must be to increase production of...agricultural crops.!? An 
obvious objection must be met at this point. Clearly capitalist development and 
penetration of Third World countries has as its aim nothing less than increased, 
efficient cash crop production for consumption by the developed world at prices 
dominated by the latter. But in Tanzania rural development was to be geared to 
the programme of ujamaa villages, the establishment of village communities 
where socialism and communitarian relations of production would be established. 


‘We shall achieve the goals we in this country have set ourselves if the basis of 
Tanzanian life consists of rural economic and social communities where people 
live together and work together for good of all, and which are interlocked so that 
all of the different communities also work together in co-operation for the 
common good of the nation as a whole.’!9 


Thus would the evil effects of trade within the world market be met and 
defeated. Two criteria, then, for evaluating Tanzania’s progress are the 


measure of self-reliance, in terms of freedom from dependence on foreign loans, 
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gifts and capital and the success of ujamaa villagization. A third and final one 
can also be drawn from the Arusha Declaration where it is clearly asserted that: 


‘To build and maintain socialism it is essential that all the major means of 
production and exchange in the nation are controlled or owned by peasants 
through the machinery of their government and their cooperatives. 
Further, it is essential that the Party should be a Party of peasants and 
workers.'20 


Thus our third criterion must involve the nature and the extent of nationalization 
in Tanzania, and the success involved in breaking free from the neo-colonial 
web. 

In conjunction with this principle, it was asserted that a state is not socialist 
simply because the government controls or owns the means of production and 
exchange, but only if that government is also directly controlled by the workers 
and peasants. "True socialism’, it was noted, ‘cannot exist without democracy 
also existing in the society?! Thus, an emphasis on the participation of 
ordinary citizens in the crucial decisions affecting their lives has always been a 
major part of Tanzanian policy, although, in practice, the state and its bureauc- 
racy has proved, on most occasions, as dirigiste as any other.?2 


(1) Self reliance 

An examination of the figures regarding foreign aid, loans and gifts over the 
period since Arusha suggests an increasing level of dependence rather than self- 
reliance. The trend has involved the acceptance of large amounts of aid—some 
tied—from a number of developed countries, in particular the Scandinavian 
group, the involvement of USAID, UNDP and other UN agencies in a whole 
range of activities and, perhaps most significantly, an increasing reliance on the 
World Bank as a source of development finance. This trend was accentuated by 
the oil price hike of 1973, and the serious economic difficulties in which 
Tanzania found itself in 1974. In a speech (introducing the Development Plan 
in June 1978) Ndugu E. I. M. Mtei, Minister of Finance and Planning, paid 
tribute to foreign beneficiaries. 


‘However here I would like to mention the countries and international 
organizations which have promised to extend to us developmental assistance. 

They are Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Canada, Netherlands, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Great Britain, China, USSR, Romania, Cuba, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, India, Japan, Italy, Belgium, Australia, USA, Kuwait 
Fund, Abu Dhabi Fund, Saudi Fund, World Bank, ADB, UNDP, BADLA, 
OPEC and EEC. I also expect that the International Monetary Fund as 
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usual, will continue its co-operation with Tanzania to smooth our payments 
and facilitate orderly implementation of our development plan.’23 


An examination of the relevant figures reveals an increasing dependence on 


foreign grants and loans in the Development budget. 
was this: 


In 1971/72 the situation 


(a) Development Budget expenditure T.Shs. 771,800,000 
(b) Externally financed Development expenditure T.Shs. 386,200,000 
(c) Percentage b of a=49-924 

The projected figures for 1978/79 are as follows: 

(a) Development Budget expenditure T.Shs. 5,8256 mill 
(b) Revenue from internal sources, i.e. recurrent 

budget surplus (Shs. 249 mill), non-banking loans 

(Shs. 440 mill), miscellaneous sources including 

‘donations from individuals, corporations and com- 

panies’ (Shs. 443 mill), bank loans (Shs. 711 mill) T.Shs. 1,842°6 mill 
(c) Grants from foreign countries T.Shs. 1,749:0 mill 
(d) Loans from abroad T.Shs. 1,8339 mill 
(e) Shortfall: to be met 

(i) OPEC loan T.Shs. 1232 mill 

(ii) Programme assistance EEC T.Shs. 1712 

(iii) Stabex T.Shs. 702  T.Shs. 3.982 mill 

(f) Externally financed Development expenditure T.Shs. 3,9811 


(g) Percentage f of a = 68-425 


It may be objected that although the degree of dependence on foreign 
countries and institutions implied by these figures clearly runs counter both to 
the spirit and letter of the Arusha Declaration, nevertheless the figures only give 
us a single perspective. What about the way in which these funds have been 
used? Have they been used in a way that sharply marks Tanzania off from the 
development experience elsewhere? The answer is in the negative. Broadly 
speaking the main features of the Tanzanian economy tally with the model of 
peripheral development suggested by Samir Amin in his article ‘Accumulation 
and Development: A Theoretical Model’.26 In this piece Amin puts forward a 


23. Speech given by Ndugu E. I. M. Mtei, Minister of Finance and Planning, Introducing the 
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crude but useful schema for identifying and distinguishing between developed 
countries on the one hand, and peripherally developed countries on the other. 
Developed economies he characterizes as possessing a self-centred system where 
the central determining relationship is between mass consumption and the pro- 
duction of capital goods. Peripheral development is characterized, conversely, 
by a peripheral—dependent relationship between an export sector (minerals and 
primary products) and the consumption of luxury goods (by an urban based 
privileged group). 

Tanzania is still basically dependent on the production of agricultural goods, 
namely sisal, coffee, cotton, cashewnuts, tea and tobacco. These make up 70 
per cent of total exports. The value of manufactured exports increased from 
Shs. 1161 mill. in 1965 to Shs. 388 mill. in 1975, that is, as a percentage of total 
exports, from 84 per cent in 1965 to 142 per cent in 1975. As a percentage of 
total GDP, the value of the industrial share of GDP, in current prices was 7.6 
per cent in 1965 and 10 per cent in 1975.7 Thus industrial production in 
"Tanzania has remained low and the country is basically reliant on the import of 
manufactured goods, most particularly of capital goods. The industrialization 
that has taken place has been in the area of the import substitution of luxury 
goods eg. beer, cigarettes. As the Minister for Industries, Ndugu C. D. Msuya 
candidly admitted in a recent speech: 


‘While the share of GDP has risen over the last 10 years, the structure of 
industrial output has not shifted radically from its pre-independence orien- 
tation towards agro-processing and light manufacturing which are dependent 
on imported raw materials, with little or no internal linkages to domestic raw 
materials.’28 


This is a familiar picture of peripheral development or rather dependence, 
with the country reliant on a buoyant level of world commodity prices for econ- 
omic health, and with a continuing necessity for the import of manufactured 
goods, Tanzania shares one other feature of this peripheral model, but one that 
has only recently become significant; she is a net importer of food. The country 
has, of course, always been a net importer of food products, but these were 
negligible prior to the crisis in agricultural production that developed dramatic- 
ally from 1972 to 1974. Indeed, Michael Lofchie has recently asserted with 
regard to this problem that “Tanzania’s food crisis was so severe that its 
population . . . was in imminent peril of widespread famine.’29 Since then maize 
has been imported on a large scale and imports continue to be a necessary 


27. Speech by Ndugu C. D. Msuya, M.P., Minister for Industries to the Dar es Salaam Chamber 
of Commerce on 1 March 1978 (Mimeo) p. 2. 

28. Ibid., p. 3. 

29. Michael F. Lofchie, ‘Agrarian Crisis and Economic Liberalization in Tanzania’, Journal of 
Modern African Studies, 16, 3 (1978), p. 452. 
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addition to domestic production. As the Minister of Finance reported in June 
1978: 


‘The food situation which had started to improve in 1976/77 continued to be 
better in 1977/78 although we had to import cereals worth 230 million to 
bridge the gap between demand and local production and in particular in the 
case of rice and wheat. This grain import bill consumed 5:3 per cent of our 
total expenditure on imports.’2? 


Tanzania, of course, departs in a number of significant ways from Amin’s 
model There has been no significant marginalization of the peasantry, largely 
due to the conscious policy of rural development and the ujamaa village pro- 
gramme. There have been deliberate policies aimed at diminishing the diver- 
gence between urban and rural standards, and those privileged to indulge in 
luxury goods consumption have had to do so, by virtue of the prevailing 
ideology, somewhat more circumspectly and in fewer numbers than, say, in 
neighbouring Kenya. The existence of substantial Chinese aid, significant in 
two areas, textiles (Friendship Textile Mills) and transport (Tanzara rail link) 
also serves to distinguish Tanzania's developmental experience from her neigh- 
bours, but without providing any strong claim for her to be considered as a dis- 
tinct and separate model. In fact, Tanzania's economy shares enough features 
with other examples of peripherally developed economies sufficient to throw into 
question the effectiveness of her ‘socialist’ policies. 

Yet it is also important to note that this problem appears to be recognized by 
the CCM. The figures used above were taken from a speech given by Ndugu 
C. D. Msuyu, Minister for Industries, to the Dar es Salaam Chamber of 
Commerce in March of 1978. In discussing the Third Five Year Development 
Plan for the period ending in 1981 he frankly admitted the dangers of Tanzania’s 
situation and outlined a strategy for developing a sound industrial base. He 
asserted that the Government intended to expand industrial production at an 
annualrate of 9-11 percent. Many aspects of the plan are laudable. 


*As regards projects for implementation, emphasis will be placed on industries 
which will cater for essential consumer goods e.g. clothing, leather products 
etc. During this period a foundation will be laid for the development of 
metal and metal products, chemical, paper, construction and building 
materials, textile and leather industries.'?! 


It is also emphasized that, where possible, intermediate and basic technology will 
be used in order to establish small and medium industries at the district and 
village levels. 


30. Op. cit., p. 5. 
31. Op. cit., p. 6. 
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Clearly, however, this industrial strategy faces the constraints we have out- 
lined above. If self-reliance is the aim then the capital for this strategy must be 
generated by rural development and peasant production. The problems en- 
countered by the ujamaa programme, discussed later, make this an impossibility 
however. Thus such a programme will inevitably be dependent on foreign 
capital and loans and subject to the influence of institutions such as the World 
Bank, which is already making its presence felt in the area of agricultural 
production.2 It is not, in short, a strategy that proceeds either, as the Arusha 
Declaration wanted, on the basis of rural development, and thus cannot be based 
on a clear rejection of the influence of foreign capital Thus, although the 
intentions are admirable, one is entitled to a measure of scepticism regarding 
their implementation. However the nature of the proposals indicate some of 
the contradictions of the Tanzanian situation. 

Overall it can be seen that Nyerere's statement in January 1977 that ‘although 
our nation is not by any means economically independent; we are not becoming 
more dependent on others as time goes on and development increases’33 must be 
viewed with more than healthy scepticism. 


(ti) Nationalization 

Nationalization has been a key feature of Tanzania’s programme. It has been 
implemented to the point where the State Trading Corporation (STC) and the 
National Development Corporation (NDC) are involved in all important indus- 
trial and commercial projects. Nyerere’s claim in his review of the Arusha 
Declaration that ‘no able-bodied person lives on an unearned income’* was based 
partly on fiscal measures, but also on the nationalization programme. Certainly 
it is true that there is no clearly identifiable class of African capitalists of either a 
comprador or national bourgeois character in Tanzania. (This in itself gives rise 
to problems of analysis, as we shall see.) However it is by no means true that 
the nationalization programme has either given the government a complete 
control over the commanding heights of the economy or excluding the pene- 
tration of foreign capital. Although firms have been nationalized this has meant 
not a complete take-over, but a partnership arrangement between the NDC and 
a foreign firm. To give some outstanding examples: 


Company N.D.C. Holding Foreign Partner 
Williamsons Diamonds Ltd. 50% Wilcroft Co. (Bermuda) 
(Oppenheimer/De Beers) 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd. 50% Cementia Hodg. Zurich and 
Assoc. Portland Cement 
Zambia 


32. Passim. For a discussion of industrial strategy in Tanzania see Justinian Rw 
Underdevelopment and Industrialization in Tanzania (OUP, Nairobi, 1973! prin 
33. The Arusha Declaration Ten Years After, op. cit., p. 6. 

34. Ibid., p.16. 
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Metal Box Co. of Tanzania 


Ltd. 50% Metal Box Co. (U.K.) 

Tanzanian Publ. House 50% MacMillan and Co. 

B.A.T. Tanzania Ltd. 60% British American Tobacco Co. 
Ltd. 

Tanzania Breweries 51% East African Breweries Ltd. 
(Associated with Allied 
Breweries) U.K. 

‘Tanganyika Packers 51% Brooke Bond Liebig Group?5 


Thus while ownership nominally rests with the Tanzanian government, 
foreign capital is still heavily involved in current and future developments. As 
with similar situations elsewhere, foreign firms frequently find these partnership 
arrangements very congenial. Among the benefits derived are the respectability 
conferred by state involvement, and the underwriting, by the state of infrastruc- 
ture by state involvement, and the underwriting, by the state, of infrastructure 
costs, such as the provision of adequate power, transport and financial facilities. 

The point here is not that these figures indicate a massive capitalist pene- 
tration of Tanzania. As a percentage of GDP the value of the industrial share 
was only 10 per cent in 1975,55 so no matter the level of penetration, it was within 
a strict and limited boundary. But they do show that the nationalization 
measures have not deterred capitalist penetration, and, on their own terms, have 
not achieved levels of ownership and control commensurate with a socialist 
programme. 


(iii) Ujamaa vijijini 

If there is a single touchstone of Tanzanian socialism, it must be the 
programme for the establishment of ujamaa villages. It was on the basis of 
these village communities that in the first instance rural development was to be 
achieved leading to sustained self-generating growth. They were to supply 
food to the people, and provide a surplus of agricultural production in the form 
of cash crops for sale overseas. Meanwhile they would be instrumental in 
creating socialist relations of production by involving the broad masses in com- 
munitarian production with a democratic control over their own labour 
processes. To ensure this the emphasis in the initial stages was on voluntary 
association. Four phases of ujamaa villagization can be discerned in the period 
from independence to the present time. 
(a) Voluntary association: 


35. Issa G. Shivji, The Silent Class Struggle (Tanz. Pub. Hse, Dar es Salaam, 1974), pp. 51-60. 
36. C. D. Msuya, op. cit. 
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In December 1962, in his inaugural address as President Nyerere stated: 


‘The first and absolutely essential thing to do therefore, if we want to be able 
to start using tractors for cultivation is to begin living in proper 
villages . .. For the next few years the Government will be doing all it can to 
enable the farmers of Tanganyika to come together in village com- 
munities. . . 737 


` The basic impetus towards ujamaa villages thus predates Arusha by five years. 

Nyerere's Ujamaa—The Basis of African Socialism was in point of fact 
published in 1962. In the period 1962-3 there was a mass spontaneous settle- 
ment of about 1,000 villages. The TANU Youth League was involved in 
generating enthusiasm and commitment, one of the most successful experiments 
being that initiated by the Ruvuma Development Association (RDA). There 
were 16 villages in the RDA and in their organization they came closest to 
Nyerere's early ideals. Not only cash crops but food supplies were communally 
grown. There were regular meetings where experiences and expertise were 
pooled, and an educational programme was instituted. 
(b) Inducement: 1968—73 

In the post-Arusha period an increasing emphasis was placed on the provision 
of material benefits available to those who moved into villages. In December 
1972 a decentralization of the bureaucracy took place and Regional Development 
Directorates and District Development Directorates were created. They 
supervised the provision of services to the villages that were established. These 
were the provision of schools, para-medical services, water, aid for village 
industries, agricultural extension services and, in some more exceptional circum- 
stances, electric power. A problem that clearly emerged at this time was that it 
was the poorer peasants who were drawn to these benefits, and a division began 
to emerge between poorer sections of country, like central Tanzania, and the 
richer areas such as Iringa and Kilimanjaro where capitalist farming offered 
substantial benefits. In Kilimanjaro district in 1975 only 3 per cent of the 
people lived in ujamaa villages. It is ironic therefore that a by-product of the 
ujamaa programme was a highlighting of the existence of richer peasants, basic- 
ally disinterested in communitarian farming. 
(c) Organized settlement: 1970-3 

This phase overlaps the period of inducement, a fact which reflects the 
debates that were occurring at the time within TANU as to the merits and 
demerits of the insistence on the voluntary character of ujamaa. There was 
strong pressure exerted for more involvement by the party and the bureaucracy 
in the creation of ujamaa villages. It was suggested that people should be 
induced to form villages by bureaucratic pressure. Indeed a vocal minority 
were in favour of coercion. In 1969 Nyerere signalled his dissatisfaction with 
37. Julius Nyerere, Freedom and Unity (OUP, Dar es Salaam, 1966), pp. 183-4. 
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the voluntary combination of committed individuals as a method of achieving 
rapid ujamaa villagization by allowing the Ruvuma Development Association, 
the voluntary body par excellence, to be gazetted as an illegal organization. The 
new emphasis was to be ‘a frontal approach—i.e. the need to involve everyone in 
the country, and, in particular, everyone in TANU in some move, however 
small, towards socialism.’38 The new approach can be seen in ‘Operation Rufiji’ 
in 1969 in which the peasants of the Rufiji Valley were pressured by bureaucrats 
to move to higher ground to avoid flood damage and subsequent famine relief, a 
recurrent problem since colonial times. In the event ‘Operation Rufij? was a 
failure, since the peasants, suspicious of official motives and fearing nationaliz- 
ation of the land, refused to cooperate.? In ‘Operation Dodoma’, mounted in 
1971, 30,000 Wagogo families were organized into 190 villages, and in 
‘Operation Kigoma’ in 1972, 400,000 people were moved to 192 villages. With 
the inception of organized settlement the emphasis on ujamaa changed. 
Villagers in the Dodoma region interviewed in 1975, did not claim to have 
achieved ujamaa. They saw themselves as working at cooperative ventures 
and aiming at ujamaa at some future time. At the same time the cooperative 
ventures that had been undertaken, chickens, pigs, communal planting etc. were 
referred to a ujamaa project. 

This lack of clarity is indicative of the lack of clear direction that existed with 
regard to ujamaa villagization. Obviously there can be no single ideal model of 
ujamaa village, for the style of life of the different peoples of Tanzania, and the 
climatic variations of different regions will enforce their own constraints. But 
increasingly it became unclear as to whether ujamaa was the number one 
priority, or whether it was villagization per se, with the emphasis on organization 
and production, that had become dominant. The answer was provided in the 
next phase of ujamaa. 

(d) Enforced villagization: 1973-8 

In November 1973 Nyerere announced that ‘to live in villages is an 
order. This move was partly motivated by the slow progress being made in 
getting people into villages and partly by the need to boost production of cash 
crops in the face of a worsening economic and food situation. Following this 
announcement it was left to the Regional Development Directorates to enforce 
and implement the policy. The aim was to have all people in rural areas 
organized into villages by 1976. It is estimated that by now well over 90 per 
cent of these people are so organized. The process met some resistance both 
active, which necessitated the use of the army, and passive, in the form of 
planting root crops upside down. There were some errors, and some instances 
of nepotism and corruption. But generally speaking the process of creating and 


organizing the new villages has passed off relatively smoothly. The emphasis is 
38. A. Coulson, ‘Agricultural Policies in Mainland Tanzania’, Review of African Political 
Economy, No. 10, Sept.-Dec. 1977, p. 91. 
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very clearly on the creation of villages as the key process, for control of the 
population, the provision of services and the maximization of production. 
Ujamaa is spoken of as something to be aimed for in the future. The emphasis 
not so much on collective living as on development per se, that is modernization 
and production. Indeed the villages created after Nyerere’s order of 1973 are 
called ‘Development Villages’. Increasingly the ujamaa programme has been 
dominated by quantitative criteria, which emphasize the number of villages, the 
amount of crops produced and the like. As Lofchie notes, ‘...as early as 
December 1974, there was a tacit mutual understanding that policies to restore a 
high level of agricultural production should take precedence over policies 
oriented towards the fulfilment of normative social goals.’4! 

Production was further emphasized when in 1974 Nyerere introduced a pro- 
gramme called Kilimo na Kufoa (Life and Death Agriculture) in response to the 
worsening economic and food situation. The resistance to the enforced villagiz- 
ation referred to above, had exacerbated an already bad situation. Indeed 
Lofchie argues further that ‘there is compelling reason to believe that the pro- 
gramme of collective villagization was the major cause of a crisis in agricultural 
production of calamitous proportions.’ The de-emphasis on collectivization 
that followed was carried to the point where not only were peasants allowed to 
cultivate private plots, as has always been the case, but were actively encouraged 
so to do. Indeed in some areas in 1974-5, for example the Dodoma region, 
peasants were reguired to cultivate six acres of privately held land. They 
received a certificate for this from their village which had to be produced in order 
to gain entrance to markets, to ride on trains etc.# 

As the development villages came into existence there was a significant 
increase in the role played by World Bank finance in agriculture. Some of the 
villages became specialized producers of a single crop, backed by World Bank 
capital. There are now tobacco specialists in Chunya and Tabora, a tea project 
in Iringa and a cotton project in Geita. There is also a move towards the intro- 
duction of hybrid grains with their accompanying needs for fertilizer and other 
high technology agro-products of the developed world. This is taking place 
under the auspices of the National Maize Project which is financed by the World 
Bank. In the offing is a twenty year World Bank backed project called the 
National Agricultural Development Project, which one commentator believes 
will rob Tanzania of virtually all control over her food and agricultural 
production.4 Clearly we have moved a considerable distance from the original 


conception of ujamaa villages.*5 


4l. Op. cit., p. 456. 
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It would appear then that Tanzania is not, as Nyerere claims, becoming less 
dependent but is increasingly exhibiting, in the structure of her economy, the 
basic patterns and problems of other peripheral countries the development of 
which is tied to the world market. Tanzanian socialism, despite some signal 
achievements, has failed to provide a basis for autonomous development, and has 
thus been unable to implement its programme of social change. Indeed the 
major precepts of the Arusha Declaration appear to have been overturned. 
Tanzania is a country that is moving increasingly within the ambit of international 
capitalism, with developmental norms that are very much like those of other 
dependent African economies. Yet distinguishing characteristics remain that 
make Tanzania different from other states. The ideology of ujamaa socialism is 
still influential; there are a large number of practices and policies, for example 
achievements in education, the industrialization strategy, industrial democracy, 
health provisions and the leadership code, that contrast favourably with the 
experience of other periphery nations. 

To establish the fact that the Tanzanian experience in terms of resisting the 
penetration of international capital, is not dissimilar from other peripherally 
developed nations is not however to assert that capitalism has been established 
there. Indeed any attempt to label Tanzania as ‘capitalist’ runs into those same 
terminological difficulties that bedevil all analyses of dependent develop- 
ment. The paradigm of capitalist development, and the one that Marx was 
concerned with, is that of an advanced industrialized country. To attempt to 
transport the term to an undeveloped country where the major economic activity 
remains peasant-based primary agricultural production is to beg not one but 
several questions. It is capitalist penetration, dependency, and the influence 
that these factors have on internal social development that must be the chief 
concern. In the Tanzanian case we need to ascertain whether these influences, 
accepted as inevitable at a certain basic level, given that all available options, as 
Murray argues, exist within a neo-colonial framework, have had a sufficient 
influence on social development to vitiate claims that Tanzania has embarked on 
acourse of socialist development. The key criterion here has to be the extent to 
which class formation has occurred. It is precisely here that much of the 
Marxist critical debate regarding Tanzania is situated. 


IV 


An analysis of class formation in Tanzania faces the same problems with regard 
to the theory of class that emerge whenever we try to use class analysis in third 
world situations. Frantz Fanon was aware of this when he began to analyse the 
situation in Algeria and sensibly entered a caveat with respect to orthodox 
categories. ‘Marxist analysis’, he wrote, ‘should always be slightly stretched 
every time we have to do with the colonial problem": Fanon was making the 
46. Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (Penguin, Harmondsworth, 1967), p. 31. 
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first statement of what has since become the ‘school’ of neo-Marxism. But 
neo-Marxism is not, however, a settled doctrine, but simply a way of describing 
analyses that find it necessary to depart from the categories of orthodox 
Marxism. The fact that so many treatments of third world situations share this 
need is a reflection of the fact that orthodox class categories and class analysis are 
ill-equipped to describe the realities of the undeveloped, or peripherally 
developed situation. This is particularly true for most African countries, where 
at independence, the degree of dependency made necessary the use of curiously 
adapted categories. The absence of a national bourgeoisie or a ruling class 
within these countries meant that power was ceded to the heterogeneous 
nationalist parties, the leadership of which was drawn from the native intel- 
ligentsia, e.g. teachers, lawyers and doctors, and the civil service salariat. 
Amilcar Cabral's assertion that it was thus to the petty-bourgeoisie that political 
power was ceded at independence? has become one of the touchstones of 
African class analysis. But problems clearly exist in the categorization of the 
personnel involved as petty-bourgeois. The issue of defining the ruling class is, 
however, even more thorny. In the absence of an indigenous ruling class 
proper, given the dependence of the economic formations, the term 'metro- 
politan bourgeoisie’ has been used as the one claimed to be most expressive of 
this situation. The utility of this term lies in the fact that its use enables an 
investigation of the relationship between the indigenous ruling stratum and the 
otherwise nebulous outside influences to take place, in an attempt to specify the 
precise character of the indigenous ruling group. But no attempt has been 
made to delineate the characteristics of the metropolitan bourgeoisie itself. 
Indeed it is such an imprecise term that one must be forgiven for suspecting 
that no such delineation is, in fact, possible. The absence of a numerically large 
proletariat and the presence of under-employed, unemployed and migrant 
workers in urban centres gives rise to its own problem. Cabral’s term of 
déclassés for the latter group*® produced as Worsley noted by ‘urbanization 
without industrialization'*? is certainly preferable to Fanon's rather confusing use 
of the category lumpen-proletariat, but once again, while descriptively apt, it is 
less than precise analytically. ‘The final problems relates to the peasantry that 
make up the mass of the active economic population in African countries. Ina 
situation where various levels of capitalization of agriculture co-exist with con- 
tinuing forms of petty-production, there are real barriers to precise class analysis. 

It is clearly beyond the scope of this paper to attempt any resolution of these 
problems. The issue of definition has been raised only to demonstrate that the 
difficulties attendant on describing class formation in Tanzania are not peculiar 
to that country, and that some of the problems attaching to precise definition 
reside in the nature of the terms themselves. In addition, of course, as has been 
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argued throughout, difficulties are engendered by the very complexity of the 
situation. oe. 

In the process of demonstrating the effects on indigenous class formation of 
capitalist penetration two features of Tanzanian development have received 
special attention, the emergence of a ‘kulak’ class in the rural areas and the 
creation of a bureaucratic élite/ruling class in charge of the state machinery. 

The appearance of a ‘kulak’ class is held to have been the result of the 
increasing capitalization of agriculture leading to an increasing differentiation of 
the peasantry. A ‘class’ of better endowed peasants, it is argued, have emerged 
who has been able to gain superior benefits from the introduction of cash-crop 
production. H. U. E. Thoden Van Velzen distinguishes two main groups in 
rural areas, ‘the wealthy farmers who own most of the land and the poor 
peasants’.50 "The former he labels ‘kulaks’. 


‘By “kulaks” I simply mean the “‘better-off” farmers whose position in rural 
areas has become controversial since Tanzania committed itself to socialism. 

. As “better-off” is a relative concept it has to be operationally defined anew 
for every rural community. Arbitrarily, I choose to call the wealthiest 20 per 
cent of the population kulaks.'5! 


Van Velzen argues that these ‘kulaks’ are participants in political structures, 
together with the ‘penetrators’, the name he gives to the bureaucratic élite 
group. The wealthy peasants and penetrators form a coalition to further their 
own interests against the mass of the peasantry. In an analysis of what he terms 
‘official functions’, a term that denotes Government or Party functions, he pro- 
duces evidence to show that the kulaks have a near monopoly. Thus he depicts 
the rural situation as one of domination by two élites where ‘in this account the 
peasantry plays the role of the “suffering third” *.52 , 

This correlation of wealthy peasants with a kulak class is a leitmotif that 
underlies other treatments of the penetration of capitalism into the rural areas of 
Tanzania. R. L. Raikes has used the term ‘Kulak Ujamaa’ designating thereby 
the way in which ‘far sighted rich farmers can turn ujamaa to their own 
advantage’. 


‘Groups of wealthy farmers have formed ‘ujamaa villages’ which are closer in 
nature to joint-stock companies, by dint of which they have been able to get 
hold of land previously used for other people or purposes.’53 


Shivji, in his extensive treatment of class formation in Tanzania* also argues that 


50. H. U. E, Thoden Van Velzen, ‘Staff, Kulaks and Peasants: A Study of a Political Field’ in 
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the introduction of cash-crop agriculture has resulted in a differentiation within 
the peasantry and the emergence of a kulak class of ‘richer peasants’. He 
follows Van Velzen in stating that: ‘In practice therefore, the kulaks protect their 
interests by fraternizing with the bureaucracy and controlling the local level 
organizations'.55 

John Saul in his discussions of rural class formation also uses the term ‘kulak’ 
in a similar sense to refer to the wealthier peasants engaged in capitalist farming, 
although his mention of the employment of labour introduces the crucial 
criterion56 The existence of a richer stratum of peasants, with a closer linkage 
with the bureaucracy than the relatively disadvantaged poor peasants, is not 
denied. Ample evidence has been collected to support such a characteriz- 
ation? But what is being described is an increasing differentiation of the 
peasantry in terms of income attendant on the capitalization of agriculture. In 
this context the use of the term ‘kulak’ is questionable. Lenin’s use of the term 
was with reference to a specific group within the already clearly differentiated 
peasantry of Tsarist Russia. What characterized this top group of well-to-do 
peasants and differentiated them from the middle and particularly the poor 
peasants, was the large size of their holdings, techniques of production—the top 
group having more draught animals and using more modern equipment—and, 
most significantly, the employment of wage labour. 


‘The size of the farm, in the majority of cases, requires a labour force larger 
than that available in the family, for which reason the formation of a body of 
farm labourers, and still more of day labourers, is a necessary condition for the 
existence of the well-to-do peasantry.’58 


It was the bottom group of poor peasants who provided the necessary reservoir 
of agricultural labour. It was these two groups, the kulaks on the one hand, and 
the rural proletariat on the other that exemplified, for Lenin, the nature of agri- 
cultural capitalism in Russia. Thus, ‘the differentiation of the peasantry, which 
develops the latter’s extreme groups at the expense of the middle ‘peasantry’, 
creates two new types of rural inhabitants.’59 

Using Lenin’s definition as a benchmark it can be seen that the type of 
differentiation that has occurred in Tanzania with the capitalization of agricul- 
ture has not, as yet, proceeded to the point where an indigenous agricultural 
entrepreneurial class has emerged. While wage-labour is not unknown, it is not 
a significant feature of agricultural production throughout Tanzania, though 
observable in some of the richer farming areas, such as Iringa or Kilimanjaro. 
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But matters have not yet proceeded to the point where the relations between the 
differentiated groups of the peasantry in Tanzania, as a whole, are mediated by a 
wage labour relationship. Capitalist penetration has indeed engendered 
differentiation in size of holdings, and income but, if we insist on a precise use of 
terms, then it is confusing and misleading to use the term ‘kulak’ with its precise 
implication of a set of labour relationships. To do so is to suggest that class 
formation in rural Tanzania has advanced much faster than is, in fact, the 
case. If the capitalization of agriculture continues, or indeed accelerates, as 
would appear to be likely, then the emergence of widespread wage-labour 
relationships in the rural areas is to be expected, with a consequent differenti- 
ation of the peasantry that would make sense of the term ‘kulak’. In this regard 
the use of World Bank IDA credits in rural development, particularly in the 
village plans referred to above, is of crucial importance. The fact that USAID 
is involved in the development of special hybrid cereals, with the subsequent 
demand for fertilizer and equipment, and, as experience elsewhere has shown, 
with the main benefit flowing to the richer sections of the rural population, is also 
significant with regard to the future differentiation of the peasantry. But to 
assert that conditions are ripe for the emergence of a ‘kulak’ class, strictly 
defined, must not be confused, as has been the case, with the existence of that 
class. 

In efforts to develop a morphology of the Tanzanian class struggle a great deal 
of attention has been focused on the ruling stratum of Tanzanian society, that is 
the party officials and bureaucrats who control the apparatuses of state and 
party. The occupants of these official positions are clearly privileged, in a 
relative sense within Tanzania. It is a privilege that is conferred by their 
monopoly of state power and official positions, and is manifest in their access to, 
and consumption of much higher levels of luxury goods and services.9? "Thus, 
that a relatively privileged stratum, centred on the bureaucracy, exists is not in 
question. What is a moot point is the extent to which they can be characterized 
as a ruling class. It is to be noted that all the attempts to develop a class analysis 
of this bureaucratic stratum accept that the true ruling class remains the metro- 
politan bourgeoisie, who, it is argued, continue to exert their control through the 
imperial nexus. This is accepted even by Shivji, who also claims, somewhat 
incongruously in the circumstances, that the bureaucratic stratum have them- 
selves assumed the character of an indigenous ruling class.5! 

The problems of defining the precise character of the ruling stratum in post- 
colonial society are not peculiar to Tanzania. As noted earlier, it is a common 
African experience to have the ‘petty-bourgeoisie’, as defined by Cabral, inherit 
political power at independence. The question then emerges as to what extent 
they have achieved substantial existence as a capitalist class in the post-colonial 
period. Are they a national bourgeoisie, or have they basically a comprador 
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character? ‘To what extent are they capable of independent economic and social 
initiatives and thus perhaps capable of performing to some extent as a ruling class 
in their own right? While such questions are always problematic they are made 
much easier in a case such as that of Kenya, which has pursued a relatively 
uncomplicated path of capitalist development and has been happy to serve as a 
regional centre for capitalist penetration. Here we can readily identify an 
African capitalist class, although questions still arise as to their autonomy. Colin 
Leys has used the term Auxillary bourgeoisie to describe them.?? Compared to 
the Tanzanian case, however, the situation is relatively simple. 

Given that Tanzania is part of the system of peripheral capitalism, and is faced 
with the problems of class formation, how then are we to characterize the 
dominant class/stratum, the ‘petty-bourgeoisie’ who enjoy a position of 
dominance by virtue of their control over the state and party apparatuses? 
Early approaches were content to label them as a ‘staff élite’63 or as a ‘new class’ 
of state managers’. Latterly two interpretations here dominated: On the one 
hand there is Issa Shivji’s attempt to advance a ruling class thesis,55 on the other is 
the attempt, notably by Michaela von Freyhold,55 and John Saul,*? to describe a 
class defined as Nizers (for Africanizers). While Saul’s analysis can be com- 
mended for its acceptance of contradictions and divergent tendencies in the 
ruling class, Shivji and von Freyhold, however, are both open to criticism. 
While they adopt very different approaches, both theories are essentially 
reductionist and issue in an overly simplistic account of class and politics in 
Tanzania, Critical attention will be directed at these latter interpretations as 
ones exemplifying the problems associated with an analysis of the ruling stratum 
of Tanzanian society. 

(i) The Ruling Class Thesis: 

Issa Shivji in his Class Struggles in Tanzania advances the thesis that the ruling 
group in Tanzania have in fact established themselves as a class in their own 
right. At the same time, as noted, he continues to argue somewhat incongru- 
ously that the true ruling class is the metropolitan bourgeoisie, and there is a con- 
sistent emphasis on Tanzania as a dependent social formation. However he is 
also desirous of arguing for the autonomous status of the ruling class in Tanzania 
itself, which he called the ‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie’. To do this he uses a 
variant of post-colonial state theory, and, in so doing, deserts class analysis for 
élite theory. A key role is played in Shivji's analysis by the idea of the ‘over- 
developed’ post-colonial state. This idea was developed by Hamza Alavi in his 
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seminal article on the post-colonial state in Pakistan and Bangladesh.9 Alavi 
also argued that, due to the balance of forces between the metropolitan 
bourgeoisie, the indigenous bourgeoisie and the landed classes, the post-colonial 
state has to assume a mediatory role, thereby acquiring an important degree of 
relative autonomy. Shivji adopts this key notion of the relative autonomy of the 
post-colonial state but, as distinct from Alavi’s account, he relates it to the over- 
developed nature of the state rather than to the state’s mediatory role in class 
relations. By detaching the post-colonial state from the balance of class forces 
Shivji is able to confer upon it a crucial degree of autonomy that gives the state 
itself an active role in the process of class formation. Shivji argues that, for the 
petty-bourgeoisie in Tanzania, it is control of the political state that is crucial in 
their transformation into a bourgeoisie proper. Using their control of the state 
they are able to create a property base for themselves by nationalizing property, 
and with this property base can be said to be an established class. The benefits 
the ‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie’ receive from this ‘ownership’, flow from the 
position of the members of this class in relation to the distribution of benefits, 
privileges, prestige and so on. Clearly the parameters for the definition of class 
have been moved from a direct relationship to the means of production, to an 
indirect relationship, mediated by access to political power and the distribution 
process. In short, there is a great deal in common between the Shivji's ideas and 
that of Djilas, and he shares with the latter a common tendency towards élite 
theory.7 

Apart from these specific shortcomings there is a general point that is germane 
to our current discussion. Tanzania, in the grip of the ‘bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie’ is held to present an unusual, but undifferentiated model of peri- 
pheral capitalism. In other words, the Arusha Declaration, ujamaa villagiz- 
ation, nationalization etc. and other seemingly progressive aspects of the 
Tanzanian experience are held to be simply the particular ways in which the 
‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie’ have established themselves in power and maintain 
their dominance over other classes. Shivji's treatment of the Leadership Code 
is a perfect illustration of this. Rather than seeing in the introduction óf the 
code any anomaly or contradiction Shivji argues that it was contrary to the inter- 
est of class as a whole for individual members to aggrandize themselves. Their 
rivals the ‘commericial bourgeoisie’ (Asian community) had the interest in 
private property, but the ‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie's' interest was in state 
property. Thus the Leadership Code provided ideological coherence for the 
maintenance of their class interest. 
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(3i) The Nizer thesis: 

The term nizer (for Africanizer) is simply a convenient way of labelling those 
members of the party and the bureaucracy who have risen to power and prestige 
in Tanzania. It is a convenient way of avoiding the problems of defining the 
ruling group while, at the same time, distinguishing them from the workers and 
peasants. It is also a term that enjoys a certain vogue among Tanzanians them- 
selves. Certainly it is a less than precise term and von Freyhold has attempted 
to remedy this by using it within the framework suggested by Poulantzas's 
distinction between a ruling class and a governing class.)! She advances the 
proposition that while the metropolitan bourgeoisie have always been the ruling 
class the governing class is made up of the zizers who have taken control of the 
state and its apparatuses in the post-colonial period. As in Shivji's analysis 
Tanzania is again portrayed as a model of undifferentiated peripheral capitalism, 
which necessitates a rationalization of the various seemingly progressive 
policies. They exist, it is asserted, simply because they are the mechanisms by 
which the governing class has extended its control over the country in general 
and over rival classes in particular. There is some similarity to Shivji’s 
explanation in the latter assertion. Thus, what appear as socialist initiatives, are 
only the particular ways in which the bureaucratic governing class consolidate 
their position. 


‘Seen over a longer period the socialism of the nizers was in practice a set of 
strategies which expanded their power vis-à-vis the submerged classes . . . and 
put them in a position that made them a viable partner to the metropolitan 
bourgeoisie.'?? 


The problem with both these approaches is that by starting with the premise 
that Tanzania is, and always has been, a capitalist state they are forced to explain 
away apparently inconsistent behaviour by the petty-bourgeoisie in control of the 
state, by rather tortuous means. Since it is held that either all measures are 
those of an indigenous ruling class pursuing its own interests (Shivji) or of a 
governing class expressing the total will of the metropolitan ruling class (von 
Freyhold) all contradictions are necessarily resolved. For Shivji apparent 
anomalies like the Leadership Code are, when seen aright, simply self-interested 
measures. Michaela von Freyhold explains apparently progressive measures by 
seeing them as the way in which the ruling class used the governing class to 
extend its control over Tanzanian society. "The basic objection to these types 
of explanation rests on the simple principle presented by Occam's razor, that is, 
always accept the most straightforward and unnecessarily complex hypothesis. 
It is much less convoluted to accept that some progressive policies and sections 
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of the ruling party do in fact exist and that these give rise to contradictions. In 
the effort to force Tanzania into the Procrustean bed of undifferentiated 
capitalism many progressive appendages are casually lopped off without 
adequate explanation. 

An evaluation of the available evidence strongly suggests that influence of 
capitalist penetration is leading to an increasing differentiation of the peasantry 
and to an aggrandizement of power and privilege by an indigenous ruling 
stratum. It must be noted however that the level of privilege is not as high as 
that enjoyed by the ruling stratum in other African countries. A taxation system 
aimed at a levelling of salaries coupled with a high inflation rate in recent years 
has led to a low level of morale and increasing corruption among the lower 
echelons of the bureaucracy. Nor is privilege quite as shielded from criticism as 
elsewhere. A salary rise in 1978 for bureaucrats and politicians provoked 
widespread resentment and student demonstrations. Nevertheless privilege 
clearly does exist and is linked directly to positions of political power or bureau- 
cratic eminence. Thus, tendencies can be clearly identified that, when extra- 
polated, suggest a future society that goes beyond Murray’s limits of permissible 
neo-colonial influence. Tanzania is moving at an increasing momentum towards 
peripheral capitalism, but of a type that is still quite distinct. Thus many 
contradictions remain. They can be taken as expressing contradictions within 
the ruling section of the society as John Saul suggests.73 It is true that the 
Tanzania petty bourgeois has not behaved quite as they should from the point- 
of-view of Marxist theory, but to argue that they were really working for the 
metropolitan ruling class or themselves all the time is surely not simply to miss 
the point, but to pervert i. It is preferable to start from the assumption that 
Tanzania is different from other examples of capitalist development on the 
African Continent, than to start from the dubious assumption that she is really 
the same and then to explain away anomalies and contradictions by an appeal to a 
complicated chain of logic, if that is not too flattering aterm. If we accept the 
difference then we can characterize the class struggle in somewhat different 
terms. 

If we accept that there are progressive elements in the petty-bourgeoisie that 
formed the political leadership in Tanzania in the post-independence period then 
we are accepting only what Amilcar Cabral suggested with reference to Guinea- 
Bissau. He held that after seizing power the petty-bourgeoisie would be faced 
with a choice of either turning themselves into a bourgeoisie proper or of com- 
mitting suicide as a class by dedicating themselves to socialist revolution. While 
the latter course of action seems unlikely, and was held to be so by Cabral, 
nevertheless the characterization adequately expressed the contradictions and 
internecine struggle that can exist within the petty-bourgeoisie itself. On this 
account Tanzania presents us with an example of a country where progressive 
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fractions of the petty-bourgeoisie have initiated policies and created institutions 
with a genuine radical content. The fact that the dominant fractions of the class 
have, in pursuit of their alliance with international capital, been able to use many 
of these institutions, to further their control of the country and to infiltrate 
capitalist practices, does not remove the contradictions they represent. There 
are easier ways of embarking on a path of capitalist development than the Arusha 
Declaration. 

The situation in Tanzania continues to reflect these contradictions. While 
the country increasingly imports both capital and capitalist practices it still 
preserves features that are unusual in a peripheral capitalist country. The diffi- 
culties in analysis are located precisely here. It is because there is an attempt to 
liquidate these contradictions and use Tanzania as an example of simply another 
model of capitalist penetration and imperial control that problems, inconsis- 
tencies and inadequacies arise. The task is surely not to try to affix a label on 
Tanzania nor to liquidate contradictions in some over-arching explanatory 
theory, but to continue identifying the parameters and indices of change and to 
accept the contradictions. The question of identifying the ruling class or 
governing class is not then such a problem because it is no longer such a priority. 
Indubitably the power of international capital is increasingly important within 
the Tanzanian economy and its influence is exercised through the ruling group 
within the country, those who control the party and state apparatus. But the 
focus must be on the historical process and not on the abstraction from it of a 
concrete model that does less than justice to the complexities of social reality. 
The acceptance of contradictions in the Tanzanian situation is the acceptance 
of the transitional character of the present society. 


THE CASH-CROP REVOLUTION IN TROPICAL AFRICA: 
AN AGRICULTURAL REAPPRAISAL! 


Joun Tosu 


No one could complain that African agricultural history is out of favour with 
today’s historians; indeed, it can with some justice claim to be the specialism of 
the 1970s par excellence. In retrospect the ‘new wave’ can be seen to have 
begun with the publication in 1971 of two short histories of agriculture in 
Tanzania and Zambia by John Iliffe and Terence Ranger respectively.? Six 
years later The Roots of Rural Poverty in Central and Southern Africa brought 
together a number of well documented local studies which served to display the 
achievements of the new historiography to date and to map out the direction it 
was likely to take in the future. Africanist journals are today full of articles on 
topics in agricultural history. As Robin Palmer, co-editor of Roots of Rural 
Poverty, puts it, ‘agricultural history has become decidedly trendy.’5 

Much of the interest aroused by this new research is due to the light which 
it sheds on a theme which has long concerned both historians and econ- 
omists—the phenomenal expansion of tropical Africa’s agricultural pro- 
duction between about 1890 and 1930. Although the sale of crops for cash was 
by no means unknown in pre-colonial Africa, and the spread of cash crops 
during the early colonial period was seldom associated with the creation of 
a ‘cash economy’ in the full sense of the term, it is nevertheless appropriate 
to speak of a ‘cash-crop revolution’; whether measured in terms of its con- 
tribution to world trade or its role in expanding the market in African 
societies, cash-crop production during this period entailed economic changes 
of fundamental importance. 

The appeal of the new agricultural history is enhanced by its unequivocally 
‘Africanist’ slant. Here, as in other branches of African history, recent scholar- 
ship has aimed at the recovery of African initiatives in the past. In this case, 
however, it is the initiative of the common man which is coming to light; whereas 
during the 1960s the hstoriography of rural Africa seemed at times to be 
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identified with the elitist politics of chiefship, the hero of today’s historians is 
unquestionably the peasant. In particular, he is widely regarded as the architect 
of tropical Africa’s export achievement during the early colonial period. 

To have broadened and enriched our conception of the African past in this 
way is no mean feat. But further advance depends in part on a recognition that 
this imposing structure has been raised on far too narrow a base. What passes 
for ‘agricultural history’ is all too often agrarian history with most of the agri- 
culture left out. Very little awareness is shown of the circumstances in which 
cash crops were actually grown on African smallholdings. The peasant may be 
the hero of modern economic history in Africa, but he is strangely detached from 
his habitat which—far more than any external incentive or constraint— 
conditioned his agricultural activities. 

Cash-crop cultivation was conditioned in the first instance by the natural 
environment—by soils, by disease and pests, and above all by rainfall—all of 
them subject to a high degree of variation within tropical Africa. This may 
seem an elementary point. But most historical discussion is conducted in a kind 
of ecological vacuum. A fruitful area of recent research has been the African 
response to the ecological catastrophe of epidemics, population decline and 
encroachment of the bush, which afflicted East Africa especially between 1890 
and 1920;5 but almost no regard has been given to the everyday, constant con- 
straints imposed by the different environments of tropical Africa. In the second 
place, success in producing a cash crop was intimately dependent on the relation- 
ship between that crop and the established complex of food crops. Not only 
was this the historical background to cash-crop agriculture; it was also its per- 
manent accompaniment. Throughout the early colonial period the vast majority 
of cash-crop producers were part-subsistence farmers, who attached high 
priority to producing all their domestic food requirements. How this com- 
mitment affected production for the market varied according to the environ- 
ment. Its influence was complex and often inhibiting. 


The current debate 

The bearing of these agricultural considerations on the cash-crop revolution 
can most easily be demonstrated by looking briefly at a central issue of recent 
debate. Historians of the ‘new wave’ attribute the success of African agri- 
cultural production to the drive and resourcefulness of the peasant, who usually 
had a shrewder grasp of market opportunities than the agricultural officer or the 
company representative. But during the 1960s most accounts stressed 
European, rather than African initiative. Two variants of the ‘Europeanist’ 
interpretation were current. The first placed most of the credit with private 
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enterprise: it was the European trading companies who overcame the apathy of 
tradition-bound farmers by introducing them to an attractive range of consumer 
goods, usually through the medium of immigrant petty traders such as the 
Lebanese and Indians? The second shifted the emphasis—at least in the 
decisive initial phase of cash-crop farming—to the coercive power of the colonial 
state, usually exercised through its African subordinates, either directly or by 
means of individual taxation.® 

The divergence between these various schools of thought is obvious 
enough. Yet it is important to recognize that underlying all three is a shared 
assumption, which has thereby been removed from the arena of debate. This 
assumption is that, on the eve of the colonial era, the indigenous economies of 
tropical Africa were endowed with substantial unused resources of both land and 
labour; it was these productive resources—whether mobilized by grass-roots 
initiative, foreign enterprise or government pressure—which enabled cash crops 
' to be grown on a substantial scale with minimal displacement of existing 
economic activities. It is scarcely surprising that the Europeanist interpre- 
tations do not inspect this issue more closely, tied as they usually are to the 
stereotype of the idle and wasteful farmer. But the Africanist school does little 
better. The impression conveyed by most of the contributors to Roots of Rural 
Poverty is that peasants in central Africa were able to respond to the market 
provided that the colonial state did not stack the cards against them in the inter- 
ests of white farming; environmental constraints and the prior claims of food 
crops are generally ignored.? 

Both A. G. Hopkins and J. S. Hogendorn have made explicit this assumption 
about surplus land and labour by invoking the vent-for-surplus theory of export 
growth, which was originated by Adam Smith and later applied to the modern 
developing world by Hla Myint.'?^ According to this theory, the productive 
resources of an underdeveloped country only become fully utilized at the point 
when it enters international trade and experiences effective demand for the first 
time; the slack in the traditional economy means that producers using indigenous 
technology can grow for the export market while still maintaining domestic pro- 
duction at its accustomed level. Neither Hopkins nor Hogendorn is completely 
satisfied with the theory—especially the limited place it allows for the initiative 
of the grower—but they accept its basic premise regarding surplus land and 
labour, which indeed underlies most other recent work on the period. On this 
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showing, the costs of the cash-crop revolution to the indigenous economies of 
Africa were modest enough.!! 

At a continental level, vent-for-surplus theory seems demonstrably true for 
the early colonial period, since tropical Africa was not a significant importer of 
food and by the 1920s was probably less vulnerable to famine than for many 
decades; moreover until the 1930s peasant agriculture was largely vnaffected by 
technical modifications such as the ox-drawn plough. But what holds good as a 
rough-and-ready generalization is by no means applicable to specific regions, 
‘where marked variation was to be found. So far as land is concerned, this 
variation was admittedly not very significant. Prior to the Second World War 
land shortage was, with few exceptions, unknown. Surplus land was taken up 
for cash-crop farming either by migration over quite short distances, or—the 
usual method—by piecemeal expansion of the household plots. Labour 
resources, however, present quite a different picture. African indigenous 
farming systems varied greatly in their labour requirements—to an extent that 
might determine the success or failure of cash cropping. And it is in the sphere 
of labour that the impact of both the environment and the type of staples grown 
was so crucial; to deal in extremes, it explains a large part of the contrast between 
the spectacular success of the cocoa farmers of southern Ghana and the disas- 
trous effects of cotton cultivation on the peoples of Oubangui Proper 
evaluation of the applicability of vent-for-surplus theory requires much greater 
attention to the constraints of different environments and different crop com- 
plexes than has yet been given.!? 


Influences on recent historical work 

'The agricultural considerations under discussion here are not of the kind to 
excite historians, whose business is the study of change. The natural environ- 
ment and the subsistence economy can easily be regarded as permanent 
*backdrop' features which persist irrespective of whether the society in question 
has exchange relations with the world economy. Nor are these matters 
illuminated by conventional historical sources. Most studies so far have 
depended heavily on colonial archives, often at the expense of first hand 
observation of farming systems in operation. !3 
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The strengths and weaknesses of the ‘new wave’ have also been strongly con- 
ditioned by formative influences from outside the discipline. A generation of 
historians has been inspired by Polly Hill’s remarkable work, The Migrant Cocoa 
Farmers of Southern Ghana (1963). But this book, appropriately subtitled ‘a 
study in rural capitalism’, is essentially about entrepreneurship—about farming 
as a business venture rather than as a struggle with the environment; as Hill was 
the first to admit, she had little to say about purely agricultural questions such as 
the relationship between food farming and cocoa farming. Since the early 
1970s agricultural historians have been strongly affected by a very different 
influence—the theories of underdevelopment originated by students of Latin 
America and transmitted to African studies by Giovanni Arrighi, Walter Rodney 
and others.55 Since these theories attribute underdevelopment exclusively to 
the impact of world trade through unequal exchange, the result has been to focus 
interest on the African farmer’s response to external stimuli and constraints— 
government, settler and trader. Indeed, among the defining attributes of a 
peasantry contact with ‘an international capitalist economic system’ is now seen 
by historians as central.!7 The effect of both the entrepreneurial and the 
underdevelopment approach is therefore to discourage an interest in what was 
practicable from a purely agricultural point of view. 

It is in the writings of geographers!8 and agricultural economists! that a sure 
grasp of agricultural realities is to be found, but their work is little studied by 
historians.? Anthropology has certainly exercised a constant influence on 
African historiography, but to little avail in the present context. Economic 
anthropology has for some time been primarily concerned with exchange rather 
than production; nor has there been much systematic discussion of the relation- 


14. Polly Hill, The Migrant Cocoa- Farmers of Southern Ghana (Cambridge, 1963), p. 188n. Work 
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John H. 7 i African Farmers: Labour Use in the Development of Smallholder Agriculture (New 
York, 1974). 7 
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ship between the environment and the social organization of labour.?!_ For lack 
of appropriate stimulus from without, historians have continued to follow the 
approach to agricultural history which arises most naturally from the habitual 
concerns of their own discipline. 

In this paper an attempt is made to re-erect some traditional signposts in the 
study of African agriculture which have been trampled underfoot in the present 
forced march. The point of departure is that most basic tenet of textbook 
wisdom—the contrast between forest and savanna. If the savanna takes the 
lion’s share of the discussion, this is because historians, in so far as they have any 
mental picture of agricultural conditions, appear to base it on what they know of 
the forest, which accounts for a minority of both land and population in tropical 
Africa. The implications of the forest/savanna distinction for crop choice, 
labour requirements and the occupational structure of rural society suggest that 
some of the assumptions which underlie the present historiography are due for 
overhaul. 


Savanna and forest 

From an agricultural point of view, the essential difference between forest and 
savanna? lies not so much in the staples grown—root and tree crops in the forest, 
grain crops in the savanna—as in the varying reliability of cultivation and the 
effort needed to make it a success. Here the vital factor is rainfall. Compared 
with the humid forest, the savanna receives an annual rainfall which is inferior 
not only in quantity but also in distribution: in the groundnut zone of Senegal, for 
example, agricultural activity is effectively confined to a rainy season of 100 to 
130 days in the year.? One consequence of the severity of the dry season is that 
the farmer’s choice of crops is limited to those with a short growing period. 
Moreover cultivation in the savanna is highly vulnerable to any reduction or 
maldistribution of rainfall; failure of the early rains in the semi-arid lands of the 
Sahel and much of Tanzania, for example, is a frequent cause of crop failure. 

So far as labour is concerned, the most significant effect of the rainfall regime 
of the savanna is that the year-round routine of the forest-dweller must be com- 
pressed into a farming season lasting only four to seven months. On top of this, 
the traditional staples of the savanna (millet and sorghum) are much more labour 
intensive than those of the forest (yam and plantain). Clearing the bush for 
cultivation is certainly less arduous in the savanna, but once the crops are planted 


21. A relevant critique is C. Meillassoux, ‘From reproduction to production: a Marxist approach 
to economic anthropology’, Economy and Society 1 (1972), pp. 93-105. Cultural ecology, which 
developed in the USA, is very much a minority specialism among anthropologists, but see R. McC. 
Netting, Hill Farmers of Nigeria (Seattle, 1968). In British social anthropology, the pronounced 
ecological element in E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer (Oxford, 1940), has not been widely 
emulated. 

22. Following current usage savanna is here taken as a loose term which covers both woodland and 
grassland; it therefore encompasses a much wider range of conditions than does forest. For the 
finer distinctions, see W. B. Morgan & J. C. Pugh, West Africa (London, 1969), pp. 208-17. 

23. Pélissier, Paysans, p. 86. 
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their care and harvesting tend to be more exacting than is the case with the root 
and tree staples of the forest.24 The result is very heavy peak demands on 
labour—typically at the beginning of the season, when the ground must be 
quickly prepared for sowing at the optimal time, and in the middle of the season, 
when the first harvest often coincides with the sowing and weeding of later 
crops. Moreover most of these tasks fall due when the work-force is least 
equipped to carry them out, for in the first half of the farming season the 
previous year’s harvest may well be running low and food consumption severely 
reduced.5 So whereas the peoples of southern Nigeria can grow large 
surpluses of yams ‘without great effort by the ordinary household',?$ the pro- 
duction of any surplus in the savanna depends on a skilled understanding of the 
environment and an effective deployment of labour. 

This contrast between forest and savanna became still more pronounced with 
the introduction of cash crops in the early colonial period.?? In the forest the 
labour requirements of the traditional staples were for the most part modest 
enough to allow the addition of cash crops without any threat to food pro- 
duction, The same was true of the more recently introduced food crops, 
cassava (manioc) and maize. In the Bongouanou district of the Ivory Coast, for 
example, the heaviest labour requirements of cocoa and coffee at harvest-time 
neatly coincided with the slack periods in the traditional farming calendar.?8 

On the other hand, the cash crops most characteristic of the savanna— 
groundnuts and rain-grown (as opposed to irrigated) cotton—entailed a very 
burdensome addition to what was often already a strained working routine. 
Cotton (to take the worst case) 


‘is one of the most demanding forms of crop production in terms of labour 
inputs because it entails carefully timed planting, sowing of seeds at regular 
intervals, periodic thinning of cotton plants, constant weeding, and rapid and 
careful harvesting to avoid spoilage.?? 


In Sukumaland (Tanzania), where cotton had been grown since the 1920s, a 
survey during the 1960s showed that under hoe cultivation an acre of cotton 
needed about 600 man-hours per annum, as against 380 hours for an acre of 
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sorghum.30 In a relatively short farming season much of the cash crop routine 
clashed with the labour cycle of the grain staples. Whereas the life of a cocoa or 
coffee tree runs into decades, cotton and groundnuts are annuals, normally 
grown in rotation with grain crops. The annual planting of the cash crop was 
thus a major addition to the workload at the start of the agricultural year. In 
East Africa one of the earliest and sharpest conflicts between agricultural officers 
and peasant farmers turned on the issue of whether cotton or grain should be 
sown during the first rains when prospects for a good yield were best.3! 
Comparable observations have been made with regard to groundnut-growing 
in Senegal.? The reason why sesame (benniseed) was favoured as a cash crop by 
farmers in several savanna areas—though only the Tiv made a success of it—was 
because its labour requirements were so much lower than those of either cotton 
or groundnuts?? In the savanna, therefore, unless a really attractive price was 
offered, the very considerable exertions required to produce a marketable crop 
of cotton or groundnuts were likely to deter growers altogether. This explains 
why in so many savanna areas cotton could only be grown by means of sustained 
administrative compulsion—as le coton du commandant. 3 


The deployment of labour 

The intense seasonal pressure on labour in the savanna has had two significant 
social consequences. The first is the institutionalization of cooperation 
between households. Except where agrarian relations have been commercial- 
ized, the working beer-party is, in William Allan’s words, ‘almost universal 
throughout Africa’.35 But it is in the grain-growing savanna that this institution 
is most developed because its contribution to agricultural survival there is most 
direct. The communal work-group typically has a fixed membership of 
between ten and thirty households, lasting from one farming season to the next, 
and the active participants include dependent adult males as well as household 
heads. The constituent households form a territorial bloc, and are bound 
together by ties of neighbourhood rather than kinship. These ties are activated 
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as each member in turn calls out the group to perform a day’s work on his 
fields. The basic function of the work-group is to deploy the labour of the 
community as efficiently as possible at times of peak demand, when speed is of 
the essence. The efficiency of communal labour as compared with individual 
effort is usually stressed by the participants, and in the case of certain agri- 
cultural peoples of Niger this contention has been amply confirmed by indepen- 
dent testing.? As Philip Gulliver puts it in his account of the Ndendeuli of 
Tanzania, 


‘Collective labour, with the encouragement of song, the tapping of sentiments 
of mutuality and concord, and the short beer-drink afterwards, lightens the 
burden and maintains incentive at a trying time.’38 


The prevalence of communal labour finds no echo in the work of recent 
historians, who seem to regard the farming household as having always been a 
self-contained unit of labour. Yet communal labour played a significant part in 
the transition to cash-crop agriculture. In the savanna especially, it became if 
anything more important as the addition of cotton or groundnuts intensified 
seasonal labour bottlenecks.39 Over the longer term, the persistence of com- 
munal labour greatly affected the pace of economic differentiation within the 
community. Here the significant variable was the nature of the remuneration 
offered to members of the work-group. Some societies traditionally practised a 
strict form of reciprocal labour: the beer-party laid on by the host at the end of 
the day was regarded as little more than a neighbourly gesture; the real reward 
was the entitlement of a regular participant to ask the group to work for him on a 
later day, and all members enjoyed equal rights in this respect. In other 
societies, however, the beer was seen as little short of payment, and only those 
with sufficient beer-flour left over from the previous harvest could call in the 
work-group; those with most beer-flour cultivated the largest acreage and so 
were able to host even more work-parties in the following year. Once agri- 
cultural surpluses became more convertible with the coming of a cash economy, 
the difference between these two types of communal labour became much more 
sharply defined. While economic equality proved remarkably resilient in 
societies with systems of the first type,4 societies in the second category tended 
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to produce two minorities—the richer farmers at the top who had successfully 
manipulated communal labour, and at the bottom a labour pool of frequent 
participants in work parties who looked increasingly like a rural proletariat.+! 
From this it was a short step to the hiring of labour, on which the commercial 
farmer’s success in the late colonial period was to be based. 

The second way in which the deployment of labour has been conditioned by 
the heavy demands of savanna agriculture lies in the allocation of tasks between 
the sexes. Tropical Africa is commonly regarded as the classic case of female 
farming, on the grounds that the hoe—unlike the plough—is essentially a 
woman's implement.2 By comparison with Asia and Europe, female farming 
undoubtedly has been prominent in Africa, and economists and anthropologists 
rightly seek to explain how it is that ‘so many of Africa’s women are performing 
work which in Asia is undertaken by oxen.’43 There are, too, examples of 
almost exclusively female farming,in Africa: Marshall Sahlins’s generally un- 
convincing picture of young adult males passing a prolonged batchelorhood in 
warfare, the chase and social grooming does hold good for the Tio as recorded at 
the end of the nineteenth century, and for the Lele as observed in the late 
1940s.44 But the notion that in general men traditionally stood outside the 
agricultural work-force is simply not true, as a glance at the Ethnographic Survey 
of Africa makes clear.45 Instances of agriculture as a male preserve include such 
important peoples as the Hausa and the Yoruba. The most prevalent pattern, 
however, is one of shared agricultural responsibilities, with for example men 
clearing and preparing the land, women doing most of the planting and weeding, 
and all hands taking part in the harvest. Shared farming is above all character- 
istic of the savanna, where the pressure on field labour is much more severe than 
in the forest, and where the female domestic chores of water-carrying, foraging 
for fuel and preparing food are more time-consuming.*6 Typical of these areas 
is Bemba country, where in the 1930s Audrey Richards found that the presence 
of the men on the land was required for five or six months in the year. 
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A restatement of these ethnographic facts apears to be called for because 
recent application of vent-for-surplus theory to the growth of cash-cropping has 
rested heavily on the female farming thesis. According to Hogendorn, the 
establishment of the colonial pax released African males from their primary role 
as warriors, while new market opportunities attracted them into agriculture for 
the first time.s$ This was indeed true of the Baganda and the Fang, who took 
up cotton and cocoa respectively;?? and Hill concludes that the reason why cocoa- 
farming developed so rapidly in Ghana before 1914 was because the men could 
devote most of their time to it.5° But outside these favoured forest environ- 
ments—in the groundnut region of Nigerian Hausaland and the cotton regions of 
the Belgian Congo and French Equatorial Africa, for example—men were 
already actively engaged in food production; for them the adoption of a cash 
crop, whether voluntary or enforced, meant either a difficult reordering of 
priorities or an intensification of effort far beyond accustomed levels. 


Export crops and food crops 

Clearly, then, over a large area of tropical Africa the addition of cash crops to 
the food-producing economy was a cause of serious strain. Yet the desire for a 
cash income from agriculture was widespread: it enabled Africans to pay their tax 
and to satisfy their consumer aspirations with the least disruption to their way of 
life. But did this cash income necessarily have to come from growing crops 
for export? From the cultivator's point of view, the appeal of growing surplus 
food crops instead was considerable. Firstly, this form of market agriculture 
was compatible with his top priority: to produce all his subsistence needs. In 
those regions—surely the majority—which were subject to wide variation in 
yields from one year to the next, the farmer preferred a cash crop which could be 
held back for domestic consumption if the harvest proved bad—a crop, that is, 
which not only created purchasing power but also acted as a famine 
reserve. Until the early 1920s famines were frequent, especially in the 
savanna. And during the inter-war period by no means all governments had 
mastered the logistical problems of famine relief; even where they had, the 
farmer continued to fear starvation for some time after its incidence 
had sharply declined. The possibility that the cultivation of an inedible export 
crop might leave him short of food in a bad year was not to be lightly 
accepted. If, on the other hand, the staple food crop could be marketed, then 
the tricky problem of how to distribute labour at times of peak demand was 
greatly eased: the farm management problems of the maize farmer, for example, 
were much more straightforward than those of the cotton-grower. 

The other principal reason for the appeal of growing food surpluses was that 
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in many parts of tropical Africa farmers had been doing so for a considerable 
period before the beginning of colonial rule. This fact is sufficiently acknowl- 
edged in the case of West Africa, where the antiquity of markets has highlighted 
the prevalence of food production for exchange in pre-colonial times.5! A 
comparable impression is unlikely to be conveyed by a reading of the standard 
literature on the rest of tropical Africa. Here, one result of the lack of interest 
in food production has been that historians of pre-colonial trade have, until very 
recently, concentrated almost entirely on the scarce mineral resources (salt and 
iron) which generated regional trade, and on those items destined for the world 
market—especially ivory and slaves. The staples of everyday consumption are 
usually dismissed as beyond the range of market demands.*? Yet all this entre- 
preneurial activity depended on the production of a considerable food surplus— 
to support specialist craftsmen and full-time elephant hunters, to supply the 
great offshore entrepot of Zanzibar, and above all to feed the trading caravans, 
sometimes several thousands strong, which by the second half of the nineteenth 
century were covering every region of tropical Africa.53 That food production 
on this scale was due to the ‘normal surplus'54 of subsistence agriculture seems a 
scarcely credible explanation, though some historians still favour it.5 From 
studies of individual societies it is becoming increasingly clear that before—as 
during—the colonial period African cultivators were planning regular food 
surpluses in the light of market demands.5é 

The African farmer’s preference for access to the market through food pro- 
duction was to some extent allowed for in the case of vegetable oils, which 
accounted for such a high proportion of exports from the northern savanna 
during the colonial period. In Nigeria both the groundnuts exported from 
around Kano and the sesame marketed by the Tiv people had been important 
items of domestic consumption in pre-colonial times. In each case the take-off 
into export production before 1914 was achieved by indigenous initiative in the 
face of official campaigns to promote cotton-growing. Undoubtedly some of 
the appeal of these crops lay in their dual role as source of both food and income: 
during the great famine of 1913-14, a large proportion of the Kano groundnut 
harvest was eaten rather than sold.5? 
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Yet in the local food economy groundnuts and sesame, although a significant 
source of vegetable protein, were not of primary importance: they furnished the 
sauce or relish, not the bulk of the diet. The real issue was whether the 
dominant starchy staples for which there was no overseas demand could find a 
market nearer home. The answer given by governments was uniformly 
negative. Export crops appeared to generate far more revenue than food crops 
traded internally could possibly do; some territories were under heavy metro- 
politan pressure to produce sought-after raw materials; and in central Africa, as 
Roots of Rural Poverty makes clear, governments intervened from the turn of the 
century to ensure that opportunities to provision the non-agricultural population 
(compound labour, white townships, etc.) were effectively available to European 
farmers only. While investment in roads and railways was channelled into the 
cash-crop areas on a relatively liberal scale, very little was made available to areas 
of food-producing potential.58 

For would-be food producers, however, the most serious obstacle lay not in 
the attitude of colonial officials but in the state of demand. Prior to the 1930s the 
urban and industrial market for locally grown foodstuffs was very limited. As 
for the cash-crop producers themselves, not even the most successful showed 
much inclination to rely on the market for their subsistence needs during this 
period. Sara Berry has recently cast doubt on the earlier assumption that 
Yoruba cocoa farmers were purchasing their own food by the Second World 
War In fact the only substantial group of cash-crop farmers which had ceased 
to grow the bulk of its food by this time was the groundnut-growers of Senegal 
and Gambia, and their needs were largely met by imported rice. Elsewhere, 
the vast majority of cash-crop farmers in tropical Africa remained wedded to the 
attitudes of the part-subsistence cultivator. The major openings for African 
food farmers did not begin to appear until the 1940s, with the rapid expansion of 
the urban population. Only then was the high cost of transporting food in bulk 
offset by a reliable and buoyant demand. Until that point the production of 
staple foods for the market was an option which hardly existed for the African 
smallholder. 


Flaws in the vent-for-surplus model 

What bearing does this discussion have on the central assumption behind vent- 
for-surplus theory as currently applied to Africa—that on the eve of the cash- 
crop revolution the indigenous economies possessed substantial surpluses of both 
land and labour? Broadly speaking this assumption holds good for the forest 
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areas on which most historical research has concentrated up to now—that is, the 
cocoa-and-coffee belt of coastal West Africa—and the cotton-and-coffee zone on 
the northern and western sides of Lake Victoria.! Prior to the introduction of 
cash crops, the contribution of these areas to world trade had been confined to 
various forms of gathering (palm oil,? wild rubber, ivory and slaves). The male 
population had either been uninvolved in agriculture at all—as in Buganda and 
southern Ghana—or else—like the Yoruba yam grower—cultivated a compara- 
tively undemanding staple. In these societies the men quickly turned their 
energies to cash-crop production, in most cases without prompting or pressure 
from the government. Although Buganda, Yorubaland and southern Ghana are 
now noted for their reliance on migrant wage-labour, the initial success was 
invariably achieved by local labour alone. Productive resources could, indeed, 
remain substantially underutilized long after cash-crop farming had become fully 
established: in the county of Bwamba in Uganda, the adult male population in the 
1950s still constituted ‘the great untapped source for the expansion of 
production’.after thirty years of coffee-growing.© 

Outside the forest, however, the vent-for-surplus model has very limited 
application. Research completed to date suggests two ways in which the 
production of crops for export was at odds with theory. In the first, partici- 
pation in the éxport economy was only possible at the cost of abandoning or 
curtailing a well-established traffic in foodstuffs. One of the earliest 
consequences of the rapid spread of commercial groundnut-growing among 
Hausa farmers in 1912-13 was a drastic cutback in the local supplies of food to 
Kano city.5 In northern Uganda, the Lango people switched in the course of 
just over a decade (c. 1910—23) from being suppliers of oil-seeds (sesame) and 
grain to the neighbouring kingdom of Bunyoro, to become one of the principal 
cotton-growing peoples of Uganda. During these years the price paid for 
cotton rose sharply due to improvements in transport and processing, while 
Bunyoro became better able to feed itself. It was these shifts in the market, 
rather than the continuing pressure of the administration, which determined the 
spread of cotton-growing in Lango. It would be hard to deny that, from a 
material point of view at least, the Langi gained from responding as they did. 
But the relevant consideration here is that in Lango there was no appreciable 
surplus productive capacity waiting to be activated by the stimulus of world 
trade. That surplus was already taken up in meeting a regional demand; 


61. So far as Uganda is concerned, this means essentially Buganda and Bugisu; the model does not 
hold good for Uganda as a whole, as suggested by some accounts, e.g. Hogendorn, ‘Vent-for- 
surplus model’, p. 21. 

62. Palm oil is a marginal case, since it was produced by ‘semi-cultivation’ in some parts of coastal 
West Africa. : 

63. It should be noted that the labour requirements of the yam were considerably more taxing in 
other parts of West Africa. 

64. E. H, Winter, Bwamba Economy (Kampala, 1955), p. 44. 

65. Hogendorn, ‘Groundnut trade’, pp. 42-3; Freund & Shenton, ‘ *Vent-for-surplus" theory’, p. 
194. 
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resources had therefore to be switched from one agricultural enterprise to 
another, and the transition was tense.55 

The second way in which the spread of cash cropping proved inconsistent with 
the vent-for-surplus model concerns its impact on subsistence production. This 
was most obvious in the groundnut zone of Senegal. By the 1920s groundnuts 
were already beginning to take up something approaching the modern proportion 
of two-thirds of cultivated land—in sharp contrast to northern Nigeria where the 
proportion has generally remained at around one third.65? As a result Senegalese 
groundnut producers became dependent on imported rice. But Senegal was 
unique. It scarcely undermines the proposition that tropical Africa's output of 
export crops in the early colonial period was achieved without any decline in 
subsistence production. 

However this generalization can only be accepted in a. quantitative 
sense. For in many cases cash crops were associated with a marked deterior- 
ation in the quality of diet. The depressive effect of labour migration on 
standards of nutrition in rural areas has been much studied. Less well known is 
the comparable effect of injudiciously promoted cash-crop production. In the 
better endowed parts of the savanna such as southern Hausaland and eastern 
Uganda, groundnuts and cotton could still be grown alongside the traditional 
grain staples—though even here there was evidence by the mid 1920s that the 
yield of millet was adversely affected by cotton’s first place in the 
rotation.$$ But in areas of less well distributed rainfall and poorer soils sub- 
sistence production was directly hit. Here the consequence of pressure to grow 
export crops was the abandonment of traditional labour-intensive grain-crops in 
favour of cassava. Since it is highly resistant to drought and locusts and can be 
left in the ground for up to three years after maturation, cassava is ideally suited 
to act as a famine reserve. To this limited end it was promoted by provident 
administrations all over tropical Africa. But in those much more restricted areas 
where cassava became a staple the decisive factor was the crop's very low labour 
requirement, rivalled only by the plaintain (a crop confined to the forest). In 
Oubangui the problems of combining cotton with sorghum proved so intractable 
that, soon after the introduction of compulsory cotton cultivation in 1926, cassava 
had become the dominant food crop. Much the same happened in the- 
Orientale province of the Belgian Congo and in the Zande district of the 
Sudan. The serious consequences of this changeover to cassava—especially as 
66. Tosh, ‘Lango agriculture’, pp. 424-32. 

67. Morgan & Pugh, West Africa, pp. 483-5; Pélissier, Payans, p. 566. 

68. Uganda Government, Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for 1926 (Entebbe, 
Ie. Roe comparisons between staples, see Bruce F. Johnston, The Staple Food Economies of 
Western Tropical Africa (Stanford, 1958), pp. 135-44, and William O. Jones, Manioc in Africa 
(Stanford, 1959), pp. 263-4. The rapid diffusion of maize during the colonial period was due to 
somewhat similar factors, but the saving in labour was not so great. See Marvin P. Miracle, Maize in 
Tropical Africa (Madison, 1966). 


70. R. Guillemin, ‘Evolution de l'agriculture autochtone dans les savanes de l'Oubangui, 
Agronomie tropical 11 (1956), pp. 299, 301. 
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regards vegetable protein—were soon all too clear to nutritionists.” In these 
areas cash-crop farming was responsible for a decline in living standards in a 
particularly fundamental way.?? 


Conclusion 

The purpose of this article has been to shed light on the cash-crop revolution 
of the early colonial period through a consideration of factors which are environ- 
mental, rather than social or political in nature. It is not suggested that these 
factors should take over the central ground of historical debate: this rightfully 
belongs to such themes as indigenous entrepreneurship, the immigrant trader, 
the transport revolution, and so on. All that is maintained is that interpretations 
of the cash-crop revolution need to be informed—and if necessary restrained— 
by an awareness of agricultural realities on the ground. Geographers and 
agriculturalists may be surprised that it is thought necessary at this stage in the 
debate to bring up such basic issues at all, when their relevance to agricultural 
growth is so obviously crucial. A reading of recent historical literature suggests, 
however, that a reminder is timely, and that current interpretations of the period 
from 1890 to 1930 need to be modified. 

Contrary to what is often assumed by advocates of the vent-for-surplus theory 
of export growth, the spread of cash-crop agriculture was not an economically 
costless process. Consideration of strictly agricultural factors shows that, while 
surplus land was indeed available in abundance, labour was traditionally a scarce 
factor in many savanna communities: for them, cash-crop farming could mean 
the abandonment of older forms of exchange production which imposed fewer 
social strains, or a decline in standards of subsistence. From the colonial point 
of view, these societies still constituted an agricultural success: their surplus pro- 
duct was an immediate asset, while its costs were not properly registered until 
the last two decades before Independence. But from the perspective of African 
history, the entry of tropical African societies into cash-crop production was a 
much more disruptive experience than either liberal economic theory or colonial 
apologetics would allow. 


71. See for example G. M. Culwick, A Dietary Survey among the Zande of the Soutàwestern Sudan 
(Khartoum, 1950). Cf. Jones, Manioc, pp. 118-21, 272-3. 

72. Since the 1930s cassava has become an increasingly prominent staple in the cocoa-growing 
areas of West Africa, but not to the same extent as in the savanna regions discussed here. 


TOWARDS A POPULATION POLICY FOR 
ZIMBABWE-RHODESIA 


GEORGE Kay 


Ir DEVELOPMENT can be defined as an improvement in the standard of living and 
the quality of life of society as a whole, then in most developing countries a 
comprehensive population policy can provide a framework for development 
plans which, in any case, ought to state their goals in human rather than 
economic terms. Rhodesia, in common with most Third World countries, 
never has had a comprehensive population policy, but its present population 
problems can be understood only in the light of many ad hoc policy decisions 
and assumptions which have been and continue to be of major importance in 
determining the structure of the population and population trends. An 
historical perspective therefore is a prerequisite for an understanding of present 
problems and an evaluation of possible policies for the future. 


Rhodesia: A White Man’s Country 
Rhodesia was conceived and developed as a White Man’s Country, as a 
Colony rather than a Protectorate, in which commercial economic activity was 
to be fostered primarily by white settlers and locally based companies which 
would provide the requisite capital, technology, management and skills for rapid 
progress. The colonial territory provided the resource base and a supply of 
raw, unskilled labour. In this last respect Rhodesia offered markedly different 
prospects and problems to those encountered in Australia, New Zealand and 
North America where the native populations were of insignificant proportions 
and they were deliberately excluded from the development strategy. In 
Rhodesia the British South Africa Company had to work out a relationship with 
a sizable indigenous population; and largely as a consequence of established 
imperial behaviour, of traditions in South Africa, and the ‘natural gulf between 
the races’ a policy of White supremacy and segregation was adopted. This can 
be explained in terms of views prevalent at the turn of the century: 
That there should be little community of ideas, and by consequence little 
sympathy, between such a race (as the Africans) and the whites is no more 
than anyone would expect... The sense of his superior intelligence and will 
produces in the European a sort of tyrannous spirit.... Even just men, who 
have the deepest theoretical respect for human rights, are apt to be carried 
away by the consciousness of superior strength and to become despotic, if not 
harsh. To escape this fault, a man must be either a saint or a sluggard; and 
the tendency to race enmity lies very deep in human nature.! 


George Kay is Head of the Department of Geography and Sociology at North Stafford- 
shire Polytechnic. He was formerly Professor of Geography at the University of Rhodesia. 
This article was completed before the Commonwealth and Lancaster House conferences, 
but the author prefers it to be readas originally written—as an analysis of long-term trends. 
l. J. Bryce, Impressions of South Africa (London, 1899). 
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It is generally recognised by those who have studied the difficulties which 
arise between white and black races, that the differences in character, tempera- 
ment, intellect and humanity itself are so well marked, so clearly defined, that 
never... will it be possible for the two to blend and amalgamate into one 
It must, however, be recognized that in industry, commerce, manual 
and domestic labour, white and black races will be indispensable to each 
other, the former as employers... the latter as labourers... Apart from 
these two great classes, employer and labourer, there will be no direct inter- 
course between white men and black men except for those white missionaries 
and teachers who give up their lives to the advancement of Christianity and 
civilization amongst the natives. 
The BSA Company having recognised the impassable barrier between the two 
races, in order to avoid a social collision, adopted a policy of segregation . . . .? 


Although there have been numerous shifts in emphasis and changes in 
- declarations of policy and philosophy, until recently there was no fundamental 
departure from the basic policy of White supremacy and racial segregation; and 
Rhodesia as a whole bears the stamp of this policy. 

Segregation has been the mainstay of supremacy, and it has had far-reaching 
effects. In particular, it gave rise to a racial division of land and resources 
which placed the lion’s share of the natural assets in European hands. And in 
areas where, for economic reasons, both Africans and Europeans must live in 
close proximity to common workplaces, it led to the provision of geographically 
separate and distinctive residential locations and social. facilities; European 
suburbs and African townships contribute contrasting townscapes to the 
Rhodesian city. The detailed history of land apportionment is beyond the 
scope of this paper; it is sufficient to note that economic development has been 
so constrained by the network of boundaries that the land apportionment map 
effectively defines the spatial occurrence of broad socio-economic groups. It 
was therefore appropriate to portray the distribution of population against the 
background of land apportionment ;° and in an analysis of spatial differences in 
the distribution and density of population, land apportionment was shown, to 
be the most important single factor. Thus, the broad ‘structure’ of the 
population can be approximately defined by reference to the categories of land 
established under the successive schemes of land apportionment (Fig. 1). 

Segregation also divided employment opportunities into African and Euro- 
pean jobs. In the first place this division was arbitrary and fluid, and was 
determined largely by the very limited capabilities in terms of western tech- 
nology of tribal Africans during the very early years of colonial settlement. 
Gradually, tradition, vested interests and racial policies reinforced this division 


2. P. F. Hone, Southern Rhodesia (London, 1909). 

3. G. Kay and R. G. Wheeler, Maps of the Distribution and Density of the African 
Population of Rhodesia (Govt. Printer for the Surveyor General, Salisbury, 1969). 

4. G. Kay, Distribution and Density of African Population in Rhodesia (University of Hull, 
Miscellaneous Series in Geography No. 12, 1972). 
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Figure 1. The Population Structure of Rhodesia 


until it became relatively rigid, though not immoveable. It follows, however, 
that since segregation and competition are incompatible, not all Whites were 
welcome in Rhodesia. As Joerg stated, in Africa the White Settler “became a 
manager of men from the start. This makes it necessary that he be also a small 
capitalist’. A 1924 Guide to Rhodesia identified more opportunities for 
Whites: ‘there is room for almost any type of settler who is willing to work 
intelligently, except the unskilled labour classes since all unskilled labour is 
performed by natives’. There was, in short, no room for the ‘poor white’ who 
could not exhibit the ‘superiority’ implicit if not explicit in the population policy 
of the BSA Company and, subsequently, of the settler government. Equally, 
as a militant white trade unionist stated in no uncertain terms in 1925, ‘if the 
object of the government is to make Rhodesia a white man’s country, there can 
be no place for the performance of skilled work by our black brother’.® 


5. W. L. G. Joerg (ed.), Pioneer Settlement, Americal Geographical Society, Special 
Publication No. 14, 1932. 
6. J. R. Hooker, ‘The African worker in Southern Rhodesia’, Race, 1964, quoting Keller. 
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Expansion of the economy therefore depended upon the ability of the mone- 
tary sector to attract sufficient, suitable white and black workers, each group 
for its respective roles. For the former, Rhodesia had to compete in a world 
market for English-speaking migrants, and to achieve a moderate degree of 
success it was necessary to offer a life-style and a standard of living comparable 
with if not superior to that available to professional men and skilled workers in 
Western Europe and in rapidly developing countries such as the USA, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa which were no less anxious for immigrants. It is an 
ironic consequence that Rhodesia, like so many poverty-ridden Third World 
countries, thus came to provide a very high, perhaps extravagant, standard of 
living for its white community. Furthermore, Rhodesia wished to attract 
settlers rather than temporary expatriates or uitlanders, though the latter always 
were accepted and tolerated if only in the hope that many of them would be 
converted to membership of the incipient White Rhodesian nation. Settlers 
committed to the country on a permanent basis, in contrast to expatriates, spend 
rather than save and export their earnings; and various policies to that end were 
adopted. The settlers therefore locally exhibit their capacity to consume; in 
doing so they create a sizable internal market for relatively expensive goods and 
services; and they generate criticism of their evident opulence. 

In spite of a generous rewards system, Rhodesia has never found it particu- 
larly easy to satisfy its market-demand for white workers. There have been 
several consequences, each particularly evident when shortages have been acute. 
First, in spite of internal and international criticism of the ‘inequalities’ in 
Rhodesian society as a whole, it has been necessary to maintain the privileged 
position of the white community so as to continue to be attractive to immigrants 
and, no less important, to retain the resident white population. Secondly, 
employment of European women has flourished in areas traditionally reserved 
for whites but into which African ‘advancement’ could be effected relatively 
easily. Thirdly, there has been a tendency to substitute capital for labour, to 
mechanize in order to make good shortages of skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
Indeed, a preference for machines rather than men is evident throughout the 
employment hierarchy even though this increases dependence upon particular 
key-workers. Finally, when all such measures fail to satisfy the market require- 
ments for White manpower, African ‘advancement’ with the associated practice 
of ‘job-fragmentation’ is reluctantly accepted; and the inter-face between black 
and white workers is pushed further up the employment hierarchy. Such 
‘erosion’ of the position of white society is bitterly contested at the inter-face 
and in reactionary, conservative political circles. It is defended and even 
advocated by liberals and by many large-scale employers and businessmen, and 
especially those with a multi-national base, on grounds that it facilitates eco- 
nomic growth; it might also improve profit margins (Fig. 2). 

However, during the early decades of colonial rule there was more concern 
with an absolute shortage of black workers than with questions of African 
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Figure 2. The employment hierarchy 1969 


In 1976 non-Africans comprised 11:5 per cent of the total workforce; but 52 per cent of 
the African employees were in Agriculture or Domestic Service sectors which employed 
a small minority of the non-Africans. .The importance of ‘whites’ in the ‘urban sector’ 
therefore is much greater than this diagram might suggest. For example, in Finance, 
Banking and Insurance, etc. non-Africans comprise 69 per cent of the total workforce; in 
Transport and Communications, 33 per cent; in Health Services, 31 per cent; in Public 
Administration, 30 per cent; in Electricity and Water, 27 per cent. Even in Manufactur- 
ing they comprised 14-4 per cent in 1976. 


advancement. 'The indigenous population did not readily volunteer itself 
for service on the labour market, and the villagers had to be winkled out of their 
tribal homes with pin-pricks of taxation or tempted into the wider world by the 
glitter of new status symbols obtainable only by cash payments. "Target 
workers’ and short-term ‘contract workers’ became commonplace, and the 
rural-urban-rural circulatory system of labour migration, with all its social and 
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economic disadvantages, developed as a ‘natural’ response to prevalent con- 
ditions. It was later institutionalized as a policy-based system, with all that it 
entails for urban housing and, more important, for rights of residence for 
Africans within both the European and Tribal Areas and the demographic 
distortion of the African population in each. 

The Rhodesian economy’s need for black workers could not be met locally 
and the search for labour was undertaken on an international basis. In par- 
ticular, the BSA Company administered Northern Rhodesia (Zambia) as a 
‘tropical dependency’ and a ‘labour reserve’ for Rhodesia. Foreign Africans 
at work for wages soon outnumbered Rhodesian Africans; and in spite of gradual 
and widespread acceptance of labour migration as a part of the normal life- 
style, it was not until 1961 that indigenous Africans outnumbered aliens in paid 
employment within Rhodesia. Since then ‘unemployment’ has become an 
increasingly difficult problem within Rhodesia, and various pressures and 
administrative measures have been applied to reduce the number of foreign 
Africans holding jobs in Rhodesia. Nevertheless, aliens continue to comprise 
a sizable proportion of the labour force and there is potential for friction on this 
second major inter-face within the employment hierarchy (Fig. 2). Hitherto 
the arguments for and against the employment of aliens have been largely within 
the decision-taking, policy-making white community. Alien Africans are 
particularly numerous in agricultural work and in domestic service, two of the 
largest sources of employment and the two with the lowest wage-rates, the most 
difficult conditions and hours of work, and the most isolated existence; their 
only advantages over other jobs are a wide variety of ‘perks’ that come from 
personal contact with one’s employer. Such occupations do not appeal to a 
large majority of Rhodesian tribesmen who, given a relatively high level of 
employment amongst their local society, enjoy a standard of consumption within 
their tribal homelands very much higher than that to be found in villages in 
Malawi, Mozambique, Botswana and Zambia. Rapid exclusion of alien workers 
therefore could create a vacuum rather than an influx of Rhodesian Africans to 
fill the vacancies. Higher wages and better conditions of work might draw 
indigenous men into such jobs but, leaving aside questions such as whether 
higher wages can be afforded without unacceptable increases in the prices of 
farm produce and a reduction in the number of domestic servants, it is clear 
that no drastic measure to exclude alien workers has been considered desirable 
or practicable hitherto. 

The initial determination of wage-rates and other rewards for African workers 
was largely independent of that for Europeans and was in response to a different 
set of factors. As a consequence, a ‘wage gap’ developed and has been main- 

. tained between African and non-African workers which cannot be attributed 
simply to their different inputs to the economy (Fig. 2). The apparent injustice 
of this situation has attracted much attention but, in fact, it is inappropriate to 
try to close the gap by raising African earnings with reference to the inflated and, 
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in the long term, unrealistic standards enjoyed by the white population. Any 
such action presumes that Third World countries such as Rhodesia can afford 
one of the highest standards of living in the world for at least a substantial 
proportion of its population. Of more concern is the wide and growing differ- 
ence between Africans in the money economy and those in the traditional, 
though much changed, tribal sector. 

In Rhodesia there is a marked dichotomy between the white man’s organized 
and orderly money economy and the rural tribal economy. There is no sizable 
‘peri-urban society’ between the two, no ‘informal sector’ of the money economy 
comprised of independent households employed, or underemployed, in minor 
crafts and domestic industry, in petty trade or the provision of less-than- 
essential services of one kind or another. Such a society, characteristically, 
would create and occupy shanty settlements on the rural-urban fringe and, as 
white Rhodesians see it, these would comprise an eyesore, a health hazard, a den 
of iniquity, and a threat to law and order and to a well developed sense of 
dignity. Poverty, even if accompanied by enterprise, should not come to 
town; and the ‘closed city’ of white Rhodesia has not admitted such undesirable 
and unnecessary communities. Africans unable to obtain employment that 
meets with approval are required to live within their tribal homelands. Nor is 
there any substantial body of African farmers involved primarily in production 
for sale. The African Purchase Area and various localized agricultural develop- 
ment projects reflect some independent African participation in the money 
economy, but progress in this direction has been very limited. The African 
rural areas comprise half of the total area of the country and accommodate over 
60 per cent of the population but they account for only 5 per cent of the National 
Income and only 1 per cent is in marketed produce (Fig. 3). These abysmal 
levels of productivity, achieved by inefficient use of an impoverished and 
deteriorating resource base, would be reflected in dire poverty but for the very 
substantial benefits that tribal society receives through participation in the 
labour market and through public expenditure within the African rural areas 
(Fig. 1). Consequently, as already noted, the standard of living in the tribal 
areas, although it leaves much to be desired, is relatively high compared with that 
prevalent in neighbouring countries and, indeed, with that of agricultural 
labourers within Rhodesia. 

In making a country for themselves, White Rhodesians created a deeply 
divided society with a very formal structure backed, in many areas, by law 
as well as by established behaviour. The several parts of the socio-economic 
structure are very heavily inter-dependent, and any sudden dislocation of the 
structure would have serious repercussions for the economy. Working, 
literally, together, black and white peoples in Rhodesia have to their credit an 
impressive record of economic achievement. In the context of Third World 
countries, the Rhodesian money economy is sophisticated, highly productive, re- 
latively well balanced, and has a remarkable degree of self-sufficiency. However, 
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in the fields of political, social and individual rights, the deep divisions and 
marked contrasts which characterize Rhodesian society are a source of envy, 
discontent, rivalry and, in recent years, of open warfare that threaten the 
economy as a whole although directed primarily against the position of the 
whites. It will be recalled that ‘the BSA Company... in order to avoid a 
social collision, adopted a policy of segregation ...’.”? The inadequacies of that 
strategy and the dilemma it would inevitably create were reported by 1932; 
but no early solution was found in Rhodesia: 


There are signs that the Bantu people... are awakening to a sense of race, 
and it cannot be supposed that they are unaffected by the inequalities of their 
position. The theory that, as a whole, they are a ‘child race’, incapable of 
rising above a certain level, is now generally discredited, while the ethics of 
today cannot tolerate the assumption that they were intended to be a race of 
perpetual helots. But this revised idea of their capacity and destiny does not 
induce all the white races who have rescued them from barbarism to the 
solution adopted by the French, which is that of absorption, social and 
political. The problem as presented to the British is how to secure a future 
that will give scope to both white and black without political or social fusion.? 


Population Pressures and Potential for Rural Development 

Largely as a consequence of a variety of government-sponsored measures, the 
death rate amongst Rhodesian Africans has been reduced to 16 per 1000 (a figure 
which leaves room for further reduction), while the birth rate continues at a high 
level (52 per 1000). Consequently, in recent decades the population has 
exhibited a tendency to double in approximately 20 years; and the current rate 
of natural increase (3-6 per cent p.a.) adds continually to pressures which 
threaten the economic and the ecological well being of the country. As noted 
above, economic opportunities for Africans have been largely through partici- 
pation in the labour market, but expansion of employment opportunities has not 
kept pace with population growth. A crude indication of this trend may be 
seen in the following figures; in 1954 Africans in paid employment (559,000) 
comprised 19-8 per cent of all Africans in Rhodesia; in 1976 African employees 
(926,000) comprised less than 15 per cent of the total population. Under such 
circumstances, the policies and practices of Rhodesia have required the African 
rural areas to absorb the greater part of the population increase. In any case, 
because of the selective effects of labour migration, the greater pert of the adult 
female population, i.e. of the child-bearing capacity, live in these areas although 
a majority of the adult males are in the European areas and associated money 
economy. Nevertheless, the pressure of ever-increasing numbers of frustrated 
school-leavers and others with high expectations but for whom no job is available 


7. Hone, op. cit., 
8. E. T. Jollie, ‘Land and the Native in British Africa: the Southern Rhodesia experi- 
ment, in Joerg, op. cit. 
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cannot be ignored indefinitely nor be dismissed as a local problem of the African 
rural areas. Furthermore, the increasing inability of the public purse to main- 
tain services at levels attained in previous years also must cause concern to both 
government and people, though the latter tend to hold the former responsible 
for the deterioration. 

Increasing pressure on natural resources within the African rural areas is a 
problem of no less importance. Allan defined a concept of land carrying 
capacity with reference to the conservation of soil and water resources. Under 
any given system of land use * ...any area of land will support in perpetuity 
only a limited number of people . . . if this limit is exceeded, without compensat- 
ing change in the system of land usage, then a cycle of degenerative change is set 
in motion which must result in deterioration or destruction of the land'".? 
It is no easy matter to estimate and still less to measure population pressure as 
defined by Allan although he did provide a formula for doing so. However, 
a relatively crude survey has revealed marked spatial differences in pressure on 
the land of the African rural areas and has provided some indication of the extent 
of population pressure in 1969.1? In 1969 16 per cent of the African land had 
under-used capacity and carried only 3 per cent of the rural population; 27 per 
cent was in optimal use and supported 14 per cent of the population; 28 per cent 
was overpopulated and 29 per cent grossly overpopulated and 83 per cent of the 
population lived in these overcrowded areas. That is to say, a serious land 
conservation problem exists in more than half of Rhodesia's African rural areas; 
and a deteriorating resource base can only undermine levels of productivity and 
standards of living. Furthermore, in the absence of any significant ‘compensat- 
ing change in the system of land usage’, every increment to the population in the 
tribal areas, taken as a whole, adds to the excess above the carrying capacity. 
Thus, approximate net overpopulation in respect of soil conservation in the 
African lands as a whole was only 15 per cent in 1963, but 40 per cent in 1969, 
85 per cent in 1972, and it was projected to be 210 per cent in 1984. 

Such figures reflect a serious threat to Rhodesia’s resource base, and one that 
has been recognized for some considerable time. However, while the govern- 
ment and European society as a whole regard it as a consequence of misuse of 
land and seek remedies in changes in land use, and the African population 
generally sees it as a consequence of a shortage of land and seeks remedies in 
resettlement or colonization, there has been and can be no effective base for a 
concerted effort to solve the problem. In 1950 an amendment to the Land 
Apportionment Act led to the creation of Special Native Areas which, in effect, 
constituted an extension to the Native Reserves largely at the expense of the 
Unassigned Area held by the government and parts of the European Area which 
were not alienated to any individual or company. This apparent concession to 


9. W. Allan, Studies in African land usage in Northern Rhodesia. Rhodes-Livingstone 
Paper No. 15 (Lusaka, 1949). 

10. G. Kay, ‘Population pressures and development prospects in Rhodesia’, Rhodesia 
Science News, 9 (1), 1975; G. Kay, ‘Population problems and development strategy in 
Rhodesia’, Scottish Geographical Magazine, 93 (3), 1976. 
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the African need for more land was partly to relieve population pressure in the 
tribal areas but it was also to facilitate the removal of Africans from European 
farming areas being actively developed for the first time. Such concessions 
were firmly halted by the Land Tenure Act of 1970 which sought to establish 
parity, in terms of area, between the European and African Areas; and there 
always has been stern resistance to the idea that land owned by a European 
individual or company might be re-allocated for African settlement. Any such 
transfer, in European eyes, would show scant regard for the well being of the 
land; it would squander irreplaceable resources. However, in recent years the 
government has encouraged and sponsored movements of Africans from over- 
crowded land to those precious tribal areas, mostly in the northern parts of the 
country, which hitherto have been lightly peopled and have some real potential 
for development. This may offer a palliative to the overcrowded areas and buy 
alittle time at the expense of the new lands; but it is difficult to justify indiscrimi- 
nate resettlement within African rural areas while opposing it, on grounds of 
resource conservation, within the European Area. 

There is a widespread hope that ‘rural development’ in African areas will 
alleviate and perhaps solve the problems created by the population explosion, 
but how such development can be implemented rapidly is no easy question. 
Furthermore, attempts to do so might well involve a poor return on scarce 
supplies of capital and, more particularly, of high-level skills and managerial 
abilities. An evaluation of land potential for rural development in 1969 pro- 
vided the following data: 


1969 Potential for Tribal 
Rural Development Rhodesia Trust Lands 
per cent per cent 

Good 8-6 0-0 
Fair 32-0 9-4 
Poor 31-6 39-0 
Very poor 15-0 28-2 
Nil 12:8 23:4 


Clearly the better prospects do not lie in the main problem areas, and the Tribal 
Trust Lands as a whole do not seem to offer opportunities that would attract 
private investment; is it reasonable to propose that such areas be given priority 
in government spending on development projects ? 

Insofar as numerous problems arise from deteriorating ratios between popula- 
tion and economic growth and between population and the resource base, it is 
relevant to ask what measures might be adopted to reduce population growth. 
This is a vexed issue. African political opinion and, indeed, public opinion 
attributes the symptoms of such problems to mismanagement of the country's 
11. Ibi. 
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affairs by the whites rather than to the rapid growth of population; also it is 
argued that it is illogical to seek to reduce African family-size while promoting 
white immigration; and that a larger African population is an asset in political 
terms and possibly in economic terms too. On the other hand, European 
opinion blames the high birth-rate on African irresponsibility and, more charit- 
ably, ignorance while conveniently overlooking the fact that these rates are a 
product of traditional and time-honoured behaviour. Nevertheless, being 
sensible of the problems involved and of the likely repercussions, government 
has not launched a major campaign to eliminate or reduce such ‘irresponsibility 
and ignorance’. It has supported and encouraged the Rhodesian Family 
Planning Association to tackle the problem, but as yet there is little or no 
positive evidence of success in the rural areas. In the money economy, a 
smaller family may mean a better life; the expenses of a child can be set in 
competition with the cost of other items; and a more or less fixed income places 
an upper limit on the number that can survive without external aid. (In this 
context, Poverty Datum Line data can be used to indicate the size of family 
‘responsible’ parents should not exceed.) On the other hand, in the tribal 
subsistence economy there is little or no basis for a family-planning campaign. 
Very little tangible benefit accrues to the man and woman who have a small 
family, and there may well be social and even economic disadvantages in small 
families. At present, most women spend the greater part of their lives in the 
tribal milieu with its flexible, resilient system of production and consumption; 
and under present circumstances in such areas Malthusian checks to population 
growth seem nearer to hand than an effective programme of family limitation. 


Basic Objectives and Policy Options 

The identification of problems to some extent implies goals and policies, but 
it is all too easy to mistake symptoms for real problems and to propose in- 
effectual tactical measures for want of a framework of strategy. It is therefore a 
useful exercise to re-state any problem in terms of goals and intervening 
obstacles, and to devise policies to attain progress towards the positive objectives. 
In Rhodesia, as in many Third World countries, most population problems may 
be subsumed under a few major needs: 


(i) the need to raise rapidly the standard of living and the quality of life of 

society as a whole; 

(ii) the need for peace (that is, a state of friendliness not merely an absence 
of strife) and understanding throughout society as a whole; 

(iii) the need to use and conserve the nation’s natural heritage in such a way 
as to enhance the resource-base available to future generations; 

(iv) in order to facilitate progress towards these goals, the need 
(a) to reduce the rate of population growth by reduction of the birth- 

rate and 
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(b) to improve the spatial distribution of the population in relation to 
natural and social resources and in relation to opportunities for 
economic and social development. 


It is not easy to obtain general agreement for even these broad objectives, and 
it is even more difficult to find generally acceptable strategies for and means of 
working towards these goals. As in so many Third World countries, sectional 
interests too often are given priority and fundamental development issues are 
obscured in a struggle for power. Different factions seek first for control of the 
political kingdom in the hope or belief that thereafter all else will be added unto 
them. There is some empirical evidence to support such a belief; and certainly 
Europeans in Rhodesia have been able to use political power in their efforts to 
create a White Man’s Country which they would claim, with considerable 
justification, is capable of meeting the needs outlined above but for the intransi- 
gence of other, not disinterested, groups. 

Their development strategy has achieved remarkable increases in production 
and productivity from Rhodesia’s varied but unremarkable stock of natural and 
human assets. From 1954 to 1964, Gross National Income at 1954 prices was 
increased by 52 per cent (from £170,430,000 to £258,336,000) allowing a 9 per 
cent increase in average real income per capita (from £57 to £62 p.a.) The 
break-up of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and associated political 
uncertainty threatened the economic system; but once UDI restored stability, 
in spite of or perhaps because of international economic sanctions, growth 
recovered. From 1967 to 1976 the Gross Domestic Product at 1965 prices 
increased by 60 per cent (from R$ 803,800,000 to R$ 1286,400,000) and the 
average annual income per capita increased by 17 per cent (from R$ 165 to 
R$ 193). In general terms it is difficult to criticize the organization and growth 
of the monetary sector of the Rhodesian economy. Its principal shortcomings 
are the extremely uneven distribution of the benefits of development (Fig. 3), 
which adds significantly to the deep divisions within the country's population 
as a whole and which has given rise to a class-ridden society ; and, secondly, its 
increasing inability to absorb the predominantly subsistence, tribal sector 
which, in terms of population, remains the larger and most rapidly growing 
sector of the *dual economy'. Both these failings relate to the distribution of 
income and of employment opportunities; and, although entirely different in 
detail, there is sufficient in common with general population problems experi- 
enced in Britain in the middle of the nineteenth century to justify comparisons. 


Over-population may be shortly defined to be a deficiency of employment... 
Of all evils by which a nation can be afflicted, this is perhaps the worst... 
Entire sections of the labouring classes are thus reduced to extreme and almost 
hopeless misery. Hunger, cold, endurance of every sort of hardship, becomes 
the habitual portion of multitudes, nor are the evils of their condition limited 
to physical sufferings. . . . 
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Now, if this be the condition of the working class, it is no proof of national 
prosperity that the rest of the people are wealthy and civilized... The 
distribution of national wealth is almost of as much consequence as its aggre- 
gate amount. A nation has no sense or feeling in its corporate capacity; it is 
its individual members that enjoy and suffer. If half of these are miserably 
poor, it is no consolation to them to know that their countrymen are rolling in 
riches. Ifthe majority are wretched, no other epithet can properly be applied 
to the whole body.!? 


Need Rhodesia be wretched? By what means might the economic and social 
system be improved in respect of the basic objectives set out above? Various 
measures have been advocated for some considerable time! and only the most 
important aspects need be outlined here. 

(1) There is an urgent need for Rhodesia's population problems to be recog- 
nized by all concerned, black and white, as national problems; racial and 
sectional interests should be submerged in concern for national well-being. The 
dual economy should be seen as a threat to unity and peace, not as a basis for 
Separate policies; and abdication of national responsibility under the guise of 
‘devolution’, such as has been evident since 1965, should be avoided. 

(2) There is a need for cordial international relations that will allow a resump- 
tion of favourable patterns of aid, trade and investment without undermining 
the high-level of economic independence or self-sufficiency that has been built- 
up, especially since 1965. ‘Normal’ trade relations should not be interpreted as 
‘free trade’; the objective of international involvement must be to accelerate 
economic growth and the creation of jobs within Rhodesia, not to increase 
international inter-dependence of the type often criticized as ‘neo-colonialism’. 

(3) The economy should be run largely on labour-intensive lines to maximize 
employment opportunities, especially in the urban areas, even if this leads to a 
reduction in profit margins. Modernization need not be entirely capital- 
intensive; ‘intermediate technology? and mixed technology (that is a judicious 
mix of the more sophisticated and the simpler means of production according to 
the nature of each part of a production line or unit) can best meet the country's 
social and economic needs; and, indeed, Rhodesia has a relatively good record in 
this area. 

(4) The circulatory system of labour migration, for long obsolete, should be 
terminated as expeditiously as possible; also jobs in Rhodesia should be for 
Rhodesians and the exploitation of large pools of cheap labour in adjacent 
countries should be abandoned. Within the country, the money economy 
(which commands the combination of the best natural and human resources with 
the most developed infrastructure) ought to make permanent provisions for at 
least the basic needs of those it employs and their dependents defined in terms 
12. W. T. Thornton, Overpopulation and its Remedy (London, 1846). 


13. G. Kay, Rhodesia: a human geography (London, 1970). See also Kay, ‘Population 
pressures ...’ and Kay, ‘Population problems ...’. 
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Figure 4 Restructuring possibilities as at 1969 


of a modern or western family structure. It follows that those employed in the 
money economy should live therein with their families; and they should be 
required to do so. The effects of such ‘restructuring’ can be statistically and 
graphically illustrated (Fig. 4); and if miracles were possible, the 1969 popula- 
tion could have been transformed, without the creation of an additional job, 
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so that 65 per cent of Rhodesia’s population were in the money economy and 
35 per cent in the African rural areas (cf. 37 per cent and 63 per cent respect- 
ively). Each sector would have a more balanced population in terms of age and 
sex and family life; but the deprived status of the remnant of tribal society would 
be more starkly revealed. 

(5) The urban economy should be open to all. The over-ambitious and 
restrictive standards that have prevailed in the Rhodesian city should be relaxed, 
and supervised provision should be made for the emergence and growth of an 
‘informal sector’ and the associated low-cost or no-cost housing of shanty 
settlements. Although marginal in almost every respect, it is unreasonable to 
deny such forms of development while any developing country is in a transitional 
state. Furthermore, with careful planning and some form of control over 
population movements it ought to be possible to avoid any one city being 
inundated by such development. 

(6) Within the rural areas (African and European) widespread and inefficient 
attempts at economic development should be avoided, and unduly expensive 
programmes of social betterment must be foregone. The ‘best’ locations, those 
likely to give the greatest return on a given investment, and the ‘best’ of the 
rural population (which is, in fact, highly mobile) deserve a concentration of 
investment and effort to achieve systems of land-use that are commercially 
viable while retaining a substantial subsistence element. The units, though 
labour-intensive, should be large to allow economies of scale in respect of such 
capital investment as is necessary and, more important, to make best use of the 
limited stocks of technical skills and high-level management upon which 
development depends. Such units would provide specialized, though mostly 
unskilled, job opportunities rather than demand that each tribesman develop, as 
a self-employed small-scale farmer, the business acumen and varied technical and 
organizational skills necessary for success in commercial agriculture. In the 
pursuit of development it is irresponsible to squander scarce resources in 
outlandish places and on obsolete forms of production units. Progress has 
been and will be uneven, and to identify the least promising areas by whatever 
means of analysis and then give them priority is folly, not generous concern. 

(7) Finally, it will not have escaped notice that the measures outlined above 
favour rapid urbanization thereby greatly reducing population pressure on land 
resources and re-locating a large majority of the population in urban and peri- 
urban settlements where social development of all kinds, including the propaga- 
tion of family-planning, may be carried out more effectively and more economic- 
ally. Nevertheless, direct educational measures and possibly other devices to 
improve resource conservation and to reduce family-size should be undertaken 
throughout the country as matters of urgency and national importance. 

The measures set out above relate to fundamental problems and are for the 
most part of a general nature. They presume no particular political system or 
power structure and, although they clearly favour the black population which is 
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relatively disadvantaged and in greatest need of ‘development’, they would not 
have seriously threatened the established position of the whites. I have, 
therefore, felt able to advocate them as practicable and worthwhile measures in 
Rhodesia as a White Man’s Country; and I believe they are equally valid for 
Zimbabwe as a Black Man’s Country. Europeans, however, have been pre- 
occupied with maintaining and even improving their own position; will African 
majority rule provide a more statesmanlike approach to national population 
problems ? 


Europeans in Rhodesia, like Europeans elsewhere and indeed like humanity in 
general, are primarily concerned with their own welfare. Self-interest is 
probably the greatest motivating force in the world today and is kept in check 
only by conflicting interests and, to a lesser extent, by a quest for moral 
goodness which condemns excesses... It is in the context of the universal 
practice of self-interest that race relations in Rhodesia and their geographical 
consequences should be reviewed. At one time the settlers readily acknow- 
ledged their motives in their slogan ‘What we have, we hold’ but universal 
hypocrisy has led to this being replaced by more subtle policy statements. 
It would, of course, be a mistake to regard self-interest as exclusively or even 
primarily a European failing, and in the racial struggle for power in Rhodesia 
the African’s reply to the settlers’ slogan quoted above would be “What they 
have, we want’.!4 


Zimbabwe: A Black Man's Country 

Under persistent and increasing military pressures, the White government in 
Rhodesia reluctantly has conceded the transfer of political power to the Black 
majority and, with safeguards of sorts for the European minority, Zimbabwe 
may become a Black Man’s Country during 1979. The ‘Salisbury Agreement’ 
or ‘Internal Settlement’ envisages a period of orderly transition and anticipates 
no dramatic, revolutionary change. Those in control of the Black guerilla 
armies are not inclined to recognize this arrangement, partly because it guaran- 
tees no place for them in the new power structure and partiy because they wish 
to see more fundamental and radical changes introduced forthwith. The 
‘Anglo-American’ proposals attempt a compromise in the hope that the war 
may be concluded, that internal rivalries amongst Blacks and between Blacks 
and Whites can be subdued if not resolved, and that Zimbabwe will accept 
rather than reject the existence of Rhodesia as a basis for future development. 
The inducement for all parties to accept a compromise is the offer of inter- 
national goodwill, support and aid which, it is hoped, would launch Zimbabwe 
in a phase of economic expansion. A choice of at least three scenarios therefore 
is available for the discussion of population policies for Zimbabwe, and these 
provide the background for the present discussion of the principal, immediate 
issues which centre upon the future role of Whites in Zimbabwe. 


14. Kay, Rhodesia: a human geography. 
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It is as well to recognize at the outset that there is no permanent place in 
Zimbabwe for an independent White society with its distinctive culture and way 
of life. The search for unity and a new identity will preclude that possibility. 
Murphree has shown that in all African countries which had a sizable White 
population during the colonial era there has been a marked drop in that popula- 
tion following independence. (Zambia has less than half the number of 
Europeans it once had; Mozambique retains scarcely a tenth.) Nevertheless, 
Murphee argues that there could be a permanent niche for a small White 
community, much like that traditionally held by the elite of Jews. This may 
be so; but Arnold Toynbee’s diagnosis that the ultimate choice for Whites in 
Africa is ‘intermarry or get out’ seems more realistic.!5 Meanwhile, for some 
considerable time yet, Europeans or other foreigners will continue to be in 
demand because they do possess properties essential for the well-being and 
growth of the economy that cannot be supplied in sufficient quantities from 
within African society. There is therefore a continuing role and need for 
Whites in Africa. In Zimbabwe that need will be a substantial and persistent 
one; and failure to recognize it could well lead to the collapse of the economy. 
What, therefore, are the prospects for the retention of the services of a White 
community in Zimbabwe ? 

The surrender of political power in itself need have only a limited impact on 
the day-to-day lives of many Europeans. The repeal of the Land Tenure Act 
could pass largely unnoticed provided that property rights are fully respected. 
The loss of ‘job-protection measures’ would be more significant, and the 
removal of all racial barriers within the employment hierarchy would allow 
relatively rapid African ‘advancement’ in many areas at the expense of White 
employees. There is a substantial stock of relatively well educated though 
presently untrained and inexperienced Africans waiting for employment 
opportunities. Job-fragmentation and lower rates of pay for Blacks would 
assist the ‘advancement’ of such Africans and are to be welcomed as part of 
the development process in Zimbabwe; they should have been adopted more 
freely in Rhodesia. Such changes imply utilmate ‘localisation’ if not ‘ Africanis- 
ation’ of the entire workforce and, while leaving aside the difficult question as 
to what options White Rhodesians might have to a choice of citizenship, they. 
raise the fundamental question as to the relative rights and privileges to be 
enjoyed by citizens of Zimbabwe and aliens. Europeans in general and their 
trade unions in particular always have argued for ‘equal pay for equal work’ 
regardless of the race or nationality of the worker and for ‘no reduction in 
standards’ of conditions of employment for any worker admited to their 
ranks. These are worthy concepts in isolation, and they have benefitted those 
Africans who have crossed the ‘wage gap’ and obtained employment in the 


15. M. W. Murphree, ‘Whites in Black Africa: their status and role’, Ethnic and Racial 
Studies, 1 (2), 1978. 

16. R. W. Steel, ‘The non-African populations of British Central and East Africa’, 
Advancement of Science, July issue, 1962. 
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areas traditionally reserved for Whites; but their main purpose has been to 
minimize such cases. However, given rapid Africanisation of at least some 
sectors of employment, there will be considerable pressures for Zimbabwe to 
pay Blacks what Rhodesia paid Whites; but the implications of such a policy 
are frightful to contemplate. 

It is necessary to recognize that in terms of the poorer countries of the world 
White society in Rhodesia has been over-paid and over-privileged. Further- 
more, in order to retain or recruit such high-level manpower as is not available 
within Zimbabwean society, Zimbabwe will have to continue to provide attrac- 
tive rewards, including high rates of pay by world standards, to aliens. Many 
African countries find themselves in a similar position and have to employ 
expensive, contract workers from overeas who too often exhibit the disadvantages 
attributed by Rhodesian Whites to Black labour migrants, notably a lack of real 
interest in the job and of commitment to the country. Zimbabwe need not be 
so exploited because there is the opportunity to retain the services, costly though 
they may be, of Whites with not only the requisite skills and abilities but also 
with local experience and with a feeling for the country which, if not unduly 
soured by racial and political rancour, can survive the change to majority rule. 
The economic structure has been built upon the contribution of Europeans and 

` although, as noted above, there is scope for some immediate Africanisation it is 
inconceivable that the economy can survive intact, still less expand, without 
the continuing presence of a sizable (though much reduced) White community. 
Furthermore, because of their critical role in many relatively small, locally 
based enterprises, the loss of many Europeans currently in Rhodesia could not 
be easily made good by new White immigrants. 

The continuation of a politically embarrassing White community, albeit 
with its wealth and privileges related to its temporary scarcity value, must be 
accepted for some considerable time to come as the price for some degree of 
economic stability and of prospects for immediate growth. The temptation to 
attack the ‘inequalities’ that are inherent in this situation needs to be resisted.” 
Similarly, the temptation to tie the rewards system for the country as a whole 
to levels set by this anomalous minority must be resisted. Some independent 
model of a social structure for Zimbabwe needs to be devised which relates to 
‘local’ circumstances. History suggests that free enterprise or uninhibited 
ad hoc-ery will give rise to ‘inequalities’, and in an underdeveloped developing 
country to ‘gross inequalities? because of pronounced differences in the economic 
power of various groups. In reaction against the evident injustice of ‘inequality’ 
there is the probability, first, of a self-mutilating assault on the beneficiaries of 
uneven distribution of income and, secondly, a preference for an undefined 
‘equality’. Rational men, population planners, and social engineers therefore 
might well be asked what is the ideal socio-economic structure for an emerging 


17. A similarly ‘unfashionable view’ has been expressed recently in respect of Kenya 
by A. Hazlewood, ‘Kenya: income distribution and poverty—an unfashionable view’, 
Journal of Modern African Studies, 16 (1), 1978. 
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THE LUSAKA COMMUNIQUE, COMMONWEALTH 


HEADS OF GOVERNMENT, AUGUST 1979, ON 
RHODESIA 


In relation to the situation in Rhodesia, Heads of Government therefore: 


. confirmed that they were wholly committed to genuine black majority rule 


for the people of Zimbabwe; 


. recognized, in this context, that the internal settlement constitution is 


defective in certain important respects; 


. fully accepted that it is the constitutional responsibility of the British 


Government to grant legal independence to Zimbabwe on the basis of 
majority rule; 


. recognized that the search for a lasting settlement must involve all parties 


to the conflict; 


. were deeply conscious of the urgent need to achieve such a settlement and 


bring peace to the people of Zimbabwe and their neighbours; 


. accepted that independence on the basis of majority rule requires the 


adoption of a democratic constitution including appropriate safeguards for 
minorities; 


. acknowledged that the government formed under such an independence 


constitution must be chosen through free and fair elections properly 
supervised under British Government authority, and with Commonwealth 
observers; 


. welcomed the British Government’s indication that an appropriate 


procedure for advancing towards these objectives would be for them to call 
a constitutional conference to which all the parties would be invited; and 
consequently, accepted that it must be a major objective to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities and an end to sanctions as part of the process of 
implementation of a lasting settlement. 
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New editorial address 


Please note that, as from this number, all editorial correspondence and books for 
review should be addressed to: 

The Editors, African Affairs, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 27 Russell 
Square, London, WC1 5DS (Telephone: 01-580-5876), although messages 
can also be left for the editors with the Society's Secretary at 18 Northumberland 
Avenue (Telephone: 01-930-1662). 


Obituary 


We regret to announce the deaths of three leading members of the Royal African 
Society: Miss Edith Green, Sir Evelyn Hone, and Mr D. H. Jones. 

Regarding Miss Green, our Vice-Chairman, Mr James Murray, writes: 

*We learn with regret of the death, in September 1979 after a short illness, of 
Miss Edith D. Green. Miss Green was a Life Member of the Royal African 
Society. She went out from Bristol with the CMML to Lwela Mission in 1935 
and she started a School for the Blind there in 1942. Her devoted work in the 
mission field over 44 years earned her universal love and respect. She was 
awarded the Royal African Society's Medal and a grant for her work among the 
blind in 1963. She will be greatly missed by all who knew her.’ 

Concerning Sir Evelyn Hone, a tribute by our former Chairman of Council 
appears immediately after these Notes and News. 

On Mr D. H. Jones, the editors of African Affairs wish to pay tribute to one of 
our most devoted and helpful book reviewers. A characteristically succinct con- 
tribution from his appears in this particular number of the journal Alas, it must 
be his last, composed shortly before he was tragically struck down by a heart 
attack at the end of August. Douglas Jones was for many years a lecturer (and 
latterly, senior lecturer) in African history at London University. He had not 
published his major work on French West Africa at the time of his death, but his 
name will live on in the books of his numerous students, African and non- 
African. The editors of this journal will remember Douglas particularly for his 
quirky humour and for his immense dedication to the study of African history. 
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New Members 


RESIDENT: D. S. Pike (Birmingham); D. Rimmer (Birmingham); C. D. Sabel 
(Coulsdon); I. E. Scholey (London); K. K. Sillitoe (Orpington); Professor J. D. 
Turner (Gatley). 

NON-RESIDENT: A. G. Bacon (Ivory Coast), D. M. Brookes (Uganda), N. K. 
Onuoha Chukunta (USA), G. J. Clevery (Nigeria), C. Ekpiken (Nigeria), A. P. 
Grigulis (Australia), J. A. Kelani (Nigeria), W. Nafziger (USA), J. M. 
O’Sullivan (USA), Raja Joyce Singh (Zambia), S. W. Stillman (USA), N. 
Kuenyehia (Ghana), Revd J. H. Mwangi (Kenya), M. F. B. Peart (Philippines), 
P. M. Shuler (USA), D. L. Sparks (USA). 

STUDENT: F. N. Abendong (Nigeria), R. A. Annibale (USA), Ms M. H. 
Bereford (Richmond-upon-Thames), E. T. Chengu (York), Ms K. A. Davis 
(London), C. D. Docrat (London), G. M. Gachichio (USA), N. M. Ibe (USA), 
D. K. Kikaya (Bradford), N. Obeng-Agyemang (USA), O. Ope (Nigeria), C. N. 
Tangang (USA), C. J. Sibanda (Cambridge), K. I. Williams (London), K. 
Zinniel (West Germany). 


Meetings 


London 

Jan Steyn, ‘The role of the private sector in resolving urban problems in South 
Africa’, Royal Commonwealth Society, 5 September; Robert Plumptre, “The 
forests of Africa, their value to man and destruction by man’, Africa Centre, 17 
September; Naomi Mitchison, ‘Social development in Botswana’, Africa Centre, 
18 October; Gian Nath, ‘Mauritius Today’, Africa Centre, 7 November; 
Robert Chambers, ‘Rural refugees in Africa: What the eye does not see’, Africa 
Centre, 8 November 1979. 


Bristol 
Bruce Mackay, ‘Ethiopia’, 18 October; Professor Pratt, ‘President Nyerere of 
Tanzania’, 14 November. 


Manchester 

Professor Claire Palley, ‘Zimbabwe-Rhodesia: its constitution and future’, 1 
November; Professor Pratt, ‘Is a peaceful transition to socialism possible? The 
Tanzanian experience’, 8 November. 


Somali Studies International Association 


Dr B. W. Andrzejewski of the School of Oriental and African Studies at London 
University has written informing us of the recent formation of this associ- 
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ation. He also tells us that SSIA is planning to hold an international seminar in 
Mogadishu during the summer of 1980, and he invites anybody interested in 
attending this gathering to get in touch with him at the Department of Africa, 
SOAS, University of London, Malet Street, London, W.C.1. 


SIR EVELYN HONE 


The news of the death of Sir Evelyn Hone in September was received with much 
sadness by his friends in the UK and in Africa, not least by the many members of 
the Society who knew him well. A Rhodesian by birth, he was intimately con- 
cerned with African affairs throughout his life and when he was taken ill without 
warning in April 1975, he had been Adviser to the West Africa Committee for 
nine years. It was only six months before that sudden illness that he was elected 
Chairman of the Council of the Royal African Society of which he had been a 
member since 1971, and it was greatly regretted that he was able to undertake 
that task, so important to Members, for such a short time. 

During his overseas career after coming down from New College, Oxford in 
1935, Sir Evelyn Hone served in Tanganyika, the Seychelles, Palestine, British 
Honduras and Northern Rhodesia. He was Chief Secretary, Northern 
Rhodesia, for two years and then in 1959 became its Governor. That country 
achieved its Independence in 1964 and President Kenneth Kaunda has paid 
tribute on more than one occasion to Sir Evelyn’s outstanding qualities, the in- 
valuable part he played in the creation of the new Zambia, and his devotion to its 
people's advancement and welfare. He is remembered in Zambia today as a 
staunch friend and the Evelyn Hone College of Education in Lusaka bears 
witness to his work in promoting the expansion of education in Zambia as well as 
to the affection in which he is held in Central Africa. 

For the past four years, Evelyn bore the burden of the life of an invalid with 
cheerfulness and fortitude and many of us wish we could in some way have given 
him more practical help than has been possible. He was greatly blessed by the 
love and devoted nursing of his wife, Joy, of his daughters, Verity and Prudence, 
and his son, Nicholas. All of us who knew him share their grief and offer them 
our warm sympathy and affection. By his death we have lost a close friend and 
Africa, one of its great men. 

W. T. G. GATES 


BOOKS 


REASSESSING AFRICAN ELECTIONS 


KENNETH ROBINSON 


AS AUTHORITARIAN regimes have multiplied in the Third World, the interest in election 
studies in such countries evidenced immediately before and after independence has 
largely been replaced by the plausible assumption that elections are no more than 
window dressing operations designed to confer on the regime a legitimacy that deceives 
only the wilfully gullible by a process so obviously rigged that its examination would be 
pointless. Yet, in spite of their considerable cost, elections continue to be held, 
reappearing even in countries which have succeeded in doing without them for well over 
adecade. Why? 

This book* contains studies of the Kenya elections of 1974 (by Joel Barkan and John 
Okumu), those in Tanzania of 1975 (by Denis Martin), and those in Zambia of 1973 (by 
Francois Constantin). These had at least one feature in common: electors had an 
opportunity of choosing between two or more candidates, at least in most constitu- 
encies, though all belonged to the sole party. The remaining country studies—Senegal 
(by Christian Coulon) and Cameroun (by Jean Francois Bayart) deal with countries in 
which the elections of 1973 were confined to a single list of a single party for a single 
constituency—the whole country. Dissent could be voiced only by abstention or 
rejection. The work is part of the results of a series of studies of ‘controlled’ elections 
undertaken by the Committee on Political Sociology of the International Political 
Science Association and the International Sociological Association and, more immedi- 
ately, of a cooperative programme organized by the Centre for Black Africa Studies of 
the University of Bordeaux and the National Political Science Foundation in Paris. 

‘Controlled’ elections are those in which (in contrast to the classical Western ideal 
type of ‘free elections’) parties do not compete for votes and the results are not intended 
to bring about any major consequences for government policies. Between the limits set 
by the ‘ideal type’ posited in Western democratic theory and the monolithic single party 
plebiscite there is however a considerable range of practice in the intermediate types of 
controlled elections: choice may be allowed between several candidates of a single party, 
either in the election itself or in some form of ‘primary’ or between a limited number of 
parties, each of which must conform to specified criteria or be approved by the regime, 
or subjected to other disadvantages though permitted to compete. 

It should of course be a commonplace that studies of elections cannot be abstracted 
from the whole political system of which they form part. Where that system, or the 
social and economic environment in which it functions is unlikely to be familiar, 
electoral studies even more insistently demand what Goran Hyden and Colin Leys in a 


Besides being a distinguished student of Francophone Africa, Dr Kenneth Robinson was one of the 
pioneers and sponsors of the academic study of African elections in the 1950s and 1960s throughout 
Africa, editing (with W. J. M. Mackenzie) Five Elections in Africa (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1960). 


* Aux urnes l’Afrique. Elections et pouvoirs en Afrique noire, edited by D. Martin and others. Paris, 
Editions A. Pedone, 1978. xii+259pp. No price given. 
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well-known article on ‘Elections in Single-Party States’ in the British Journal of 
Political Science described as ‘broadly conceived socio-economic as well as political 
analysis’. The studies of Senegal and Cameroun in this volume are stronger on such 
analysis than on the details of party structure and elections or the specific relations 
between the two. Coulon provides a competent and clearly written account of the 
political culture of Senegal, firmly placed in a historical perspective, but the elections of 
1968 and 1973 receive little more than a mention. There is no attempt to relate the 
names which finally appeared on the single national list in 1973 to particular factions or 
*clans'—those lineages whose place in the Senegal system is so well analysed, though its 
features (it must be admitted) have been often delineated. 

Bayart's discussion of Cameroun seems primarily concerned to show the continuities 
between the activities of the colonial administration which brought President Ahidjo 
into power and his successful post-independence efforts to remain there, involving the 
absorption of such other political organizations as survived independence and aimed at 
the consolidation of a new ruling elite interlocking the clientele systems of different 
parts of this very diversified country, incorporating the ‘cadets sociaux’ wherever prac- 
ticable and, at the same time, ensuring the continued subordination and control of the 
masses. Elections are presented as having significant functions in this process though 
this is more clearly delineated in the pre-independence period. Central (and ultimately 
Presidential) control of nominations for legislative and municipal seats is described 
though in rather general terms, and contrasted with the multiple candidates permitted in 
elections to the Union Nationale Camerounaise itself. (Since the chapter was written, 
the elections of 1978 produced a 99-98 per cent vote of the 3:6 million registered voters 
in support of that party.) 

Barkan and Okumu’s contribution on Kenya is crisply written and succinct. It is, in 
fact, a French translation of the English original which appeared in Elections Without 
Choice (edited by G. Hermet and others, Macmillan, 1978) which also contains a 
slightly shortened English version of Martin's account of Tanzania and an account of 
Cameroun by Bayart, with a somewhat different emphasis but some overlapping. 
Readers of African Affairs may prefer these English versions. 

Besides a lucid discussion of the concept of ‘semi-competitive’ as contrasted with 
‘non-competitive’ elections, Barkan and Okumu succeed in placing the elections of 1974 
in a brief historical perspective and in relation to those of 1969. But perhaps the most 
interesting part of a model study is the analysis of the results of their survey of 3,828 
respondents in 13 rural constituencies in April and May 1974 and a comparison of some 
of the results of that survey with those of the ensuing elections in October. When 
asked the most important activity to which members of the National Assembly should 
devote their time, 71 per cent of the entire sample, and 85 per cent of those responding 
said that linkage activities constituted the most appropriate role an MP could play 
particularly when the MP represented the needs of the local community at the centre or 
obtained resources from the centre for harambee development projects in the constitu- 
ency. Incontrast, only 5 per cent of the sample felt that debating national policy in the 
National Assembly should be the activity on which MPs should spend most of their 
time, Where incumbent MPs scored badly by these criteria, more candidates opposed 
them and evidence is produced to show that such evaluations of incumbent MPs were 
clearly reflected in the October voting. 

Space does not permit discussion of the accounts of Tanzania and Zambia, both of 
which are of great interest. In all five contributions, however, though in varying 
degree, there is in my view too little consideration of the mechanics of the elections, the 
actual conditions of voting, and the extent of coercion and fraud in such elections as the 
regimes may permit. The exclusion, in the Kenya elections of 1978, of Odinga and, in 
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the Presidential election in Zambia, of Kapwepwe, Nkumbula and Chiluwe emphasizes 
the limits within which even regimes which permit semi-competitive elections—if only 
as one means of improving the effective linkage of governing centre and rural 
periphery—are prepared to allow the strength of dissension to be demonstrated. 

After I had returned from studying the elections in Senegal in 1957—one of the 
earliest attempts at an electoral study in an African country—an anthropologist asked 
me mockingly what use ‘political science’ had been to me in that investigation. I 
replied, not altogether frivolously, that I had found Sir Lewis Namier's Structure of 
Politics in the reign of George III more suggestive than most of what I had found in 
contemporary political science. I ought to have added Theodore Zeldin's The Political 
System of Napoleon III. "These studies provide plenty of evidence of their continued 
relevance. But one of the dangers of the rediscovery of the importance of clientelist 
networks that they emphasize is that the analysis may easily remain at too general a 
level, or become preoccupied with conceptual distinctions the political relevance of 
which is not made clear, and explain too little in precise and specific terms relating 
political action to the social structure. An ‘inarticulate major premise’ of much modern 
work is also that unless an election articulates differences so major as to threaten the 
regime itself, it is no more than another, if relatively minor, instrument of social 
control. Nonetheless, these and other studies appearing recently seem to me to justify 
more research resources being devoted to electoral studies than was fashionable a little 
while ago. They also suggest that there may be especial value when electoral studies 
are maintained over a number of elections in the same country. A survey on the lines 
of that reported by Barkan and Okumu would have been of great interest, for example, 
in Senegal’s most recent ‘controlled’ election of 1978, when more than the Government 
party competed and comparison with some earlier elections would be possible. 


EXPLORING AFRICAN LITERATURE 


Hucs Dinwippy 


From time to time philosophers write books seeking to identify sources of thought that 
poets, dramatists and novelists draw upon to provide some part of the substance of their 
work. Like the patient Dorothea sifting Casaubon’s ‘mixed heaps of material’ by candle- 
light in the 48th chapter of Middlemarch, it is improbable, to say the least, as she was all 
too aware, that any reliable ‘Key’—‘the seed of all tradition’—will be found to explain the 
sources of Gog and Magog, or the interweaving of the stars, or (to extend the field for our 
purposes) to explain the varied picture of traditional African thought. Fortunately in 
The Literature and Thought of Modern Africa,* first published in an English translation in 
1966 from the French edition of 1964, Claude Wauthier does not present his reader with a 
Casaubon-like key to African thought, though there are small areas of this deeply mature 
book where he somewhat unquestioningly uses keys provided by, for instance, Father 
Placide Tempels in his book, La Philosophie Bantoue (1946), and Janheinz Jahn in his 
book, Muntu (1958), to give himself manageable points of reference, or, to use Jahn’s 


*The Literature and Thought of Modern Africa, by Claude Wauthier. Second English Edition. 
Heinemann Educational Books, 1978. 415pp. £6.50 (£3.20, paperback) 


Hugh Dinwiddy contributed an earlier review article on ‘African Voices from Senghor to Ngugi’ to 
African Affairs, January 1979 
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words, ‘touchstones’. As Professor Mbiti points out in African Religions and Philosophy 
(1969), Tempel’s book, a study of Baluba thinking, is over ambitiously entitled Bantu 
Philosophy. Yt has, however, proved to be a pathfinder for subsequent studies of the 
differing modes of thought of other African peoples, and Mibiti is clear that ‘the main 
contribution of Jahn's book is in pointing out the fact that Africa has something of philo- 
sophical value which deserves to be taken seriously’. Certainly, if we extend the term 
‘philosophical’ into the many existential regions of African contemporary history, society 
and politics that inform such entities as climates of opinion at this or that point in time in 
Africa, Claude Wauthier considerably enhances the serious study of African thought. 
His book, now with the 72 pages of ‘Postface’ added to the original edition on ‘After 
Independence', with its magnificent bibliography brought up to date and now stretching to 
twenty closely printed pages, is one that may best be read (as may have already become 
apparent) accompanied by other books. 

Its field of reference is remarkably wide and sensitively controlled. It is hard in a 
review to give a fair judgement of the quality of the book as we move in it from ‘Zoelings- 
literatur' (schoolboy writings), a pejorative term of Janheinz Jahn's for mission and 
colonial schooled products, to Pius XII's encyclical letter Evangelii Praecones of 1951, in 
which African priests are urged to study African religions, to the wide range of critical- 
cum-protest literature before and after independence. Thus readers of the Camerounian 
novelist Mongo Beti, may come to note how he has transferred the thrust of his satirical 
pen that, before independence, criticized so sharply the French Catholic missions, to use it 
in protest (more blatantly, but perhaps with less art) in his last two novels, Remember 
Reuben (1974) and Perpetua and the Habit of Unhappiness (1974) against the regime of 
‘His Beloved Excellency’, Baba Jura, who, one cannot fail to know, is a novelist’s 
portrayal of President Ahidjo. In the first of these he is described as ‘De Gaulle's black 
gauleiter’, whose rule promotes ‘the continuation of colonization’. 

As Clive Wake noted of the first edition, Wauthier’s book is not a work of literary 
criticism but is ‘a survey of African literature in its political and intellectual context’. His 
last 72 pages diagnose a strong strain of pessimism that pervades post-independence 
literature and the reader is tempted to follow where Wauthier has pointed. He may, for 
instance, listen with increased understanding to the ‘low moan, mournful song of death 
and loss’ that echoes through the Ghanaian (Ewe) poet Kofi Awoonor’s novel, This Earth, 
my Brother . . . (1972), mentioned briefly at the end of Wauthier’s book. We are con- 
cerned with the experience of being, to quote the convenient title of Mugo Gatheru's 
Kenyan autobiography, A Child of Two Worlds, but as Wauthier suggests, it is unsatis- 
fying to leave the definition there, for it is the thought of modern Africa, with all its 
meeting points from past and present time, we are working upon. We are seeking to 
find, in this contrasting and mixed milieu, not necessarily a ‘key’ to this Thought, but 
something like the principle of life that brings a play or a novel to fruition. Kofi 
Awooner is one of those who, with, say, Christopher Okigbo, has been trying to think his 
way through to this point. 

In an interview in 1967 with Robert Serumaga, the Ugandan playwright and novelist, 
Awoonor is reminded appropriately of a poem he had written which contains the lines 


Caught between the anvil and the hammer 

In the forging house of a new life 

Transforming the pangs that delivered me 

Into the joys of new songs 
and he is asked whether, in composing a poem, he is ‘trying to marry two cultures’ or just 
letting them shape his work. He replies that both processes are working at once, that he 
is trying ‘to fashion . . . a new thing which already is there perhaps without my being aware 
of it. In a similar interview Robert Serumaga had with the Nigerian (Igbo) poet 
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Christopher Okigbo in 1965 he asked him if it were true that ‘you are very close to the 
traditions of your own society’ —to which he received the strongly felt reply ‘that it is a lot 
of nonsense to talk nowadays of men of two worlds’. ‘I belong integrally,’ he continues, 
‘to some societies other than my own... the modern sensibility which the modern African 
poet is trying to express is, by its very nature, complex, and it is a complex of values, some 
of which are indigenous, some of which are exotic, some of which are traditional, some of 
which are modern. Some of these values we are talking about are Christian, some are 
non-Christian, and I think that anybody who thinks it is possible to express consistently 
only one line of values, indigenous or exotic, is probably being artificial.’ 

Okigbo comes into Wauthier’s book in the main by way of a characteristically clear 
summary of Professor Mazrui’s novel, The Trial of Christopher Okigbo (1971), written 
after Okigbo’s death in the Biafran war. The novel ingeniously stages a trial in the after- 
life from which, as Wauthier shows, three options for African writers emerge. Should 
they serve the state or the tribe? Adopt European culture or return to African 
culture? Choose Art or Commitment? 

But the stating of these options, Wauthier concludes, ‘does not completely end the 
debate’. It continues at the level of morals—the word Soyinka satirically causes the 
V.I.P. Professor Ognazor in his novel The Interpreters (1965) to pronounce ‘merals’—at 
the level of politics and socio-economic change. Meanwhile the reading public in Africa 
multiplies and the press increasingly battles for its freedom with insecure governments. 
Wauthier draws attention to the warning found in the 1964 annual report of the 
International Press Institute of Zurich that press ‘freedom is in the greatest danger’ in 
Africa, and it is of interest to remember that Alhaji Babatunde Jose, then Chairman of the 
Daily Times of Nigeria, in an address to the Royal African Society in April 1975, quoted 
figures marking the demise of some 41 dailies in the continent generally from the total of 
220 in circulation in 1964, and many of the survivors, he suggested, have become 
‘government megaphones’. 

As with the press, so with African writers, the rigours of censorship and the silent 
absolutism of detentioii laws muffle thought in South Africa and in many black African 
states. Much thinking has to be done in exile and many books are banned, while, of those 
continuing to write where they were born, several of the best, like Wole Soyinka, Kofi 
Awoonor and Ngugi wa Thiong’o have suffered long periods of solitary confinement— 
‘naked and alone I came to terms with myself’, said Kofi Awoonor on a BBC Television 
monologue in November 1978. ‘The state of ‘young nationhood’, Wauthier concludes, 
‘would therefore seem to explain the upheavals that have beset the African continent since 
the dawning of the post-colonial era) As Wauthier has so skilfully shown us, it is a 
dangerous one in literature for all but the apolitical. 


BOOKS 


The Trade Union Movement in Africa, by Wogu Ananaba. London, Hurst and 
Co., 1979. xiii & 248 pp. with Index. £9 hardback, £3.60 paperback. 


What has happened to African trade unions in the two tumultuous decades of 
decolonization? As recurring features, Mr Ananaba notes the detention of trade 
unionists without trial, the removal of elected officers and the imposition of non-elected 
‘representatives’ by outside authorities, and, in many countries, the replacement of bona 
fide trade union organizations by bodies created or sponsored by governments, 
politicians or military leaders. These disasters can be broadly ascribed to political 
causes. Others are due to organizational weaknesses, vividly exposed in the saddest 
sentence in the book: ‘The traditional method of recruitment—approaching workers, 
trying to persuade them to join the union and eventually convincing them to do so by 
paying their entrance fee and obtaining their membership cards—has been replaced in 
many places by merely giving the prospective members check-off authorization forms to 
complete and sign.’ The collection of union dues by employers may be a mere con- 
venience to a union which is already strongly established; in Africa, it is more generally 
a convenience for the employers, or for the government, as in Ghana, which determined 
the allocation of the resulting revenue. As Mr Ananaba’s book shows, collective 
bargaining based on this uncertain foundation can produce modern industrial agree- 
ments which bring undoubted benefits to workers, but in the last resort, if unions do not 
represent workers, what is the point of having them? The whole book provides the 
answer—they are useful as providing some sort of bargaining partner, and as disci- 
plinary bodies. Fortunately, the idea that workers might have a say in determining 
their own terms and conditions of employment took root before the disciplinary 
apparatus was constructed, and thus continues in varying degrees to modify its 
operation. 

From his position as an official of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
which allowed him to express his personal views while giving him access to files 
including reports by its own representatives, Mr Ananaba has been able to collect 
information direct from union organizations, and has used reports of government 
inquiries, ILO documents and some academic sources. The result is an unrivalled 
body of material covering all parts of Africa and all forms of union activity, with two 
detailed case studies of Lesotho and Liberia. 

On this foundation, he has attempted an analysis of the causes of the present 
situation. Undoubtedly the most important is the weakness of organization, due in no 
small measure to the extraordinary prevalence of financial dishonesty in the African 
movement from the beginning. Without this, manipulation by political parties and the 
clearing-up operations which were used to justify governmental controls could not have 
taken place. T. R. Makonnen’s comment on African revolutionaries in his Pan- 
Africanism From Within—that for them ‘the revolution must pay off—has been 
applicable to many, if not most, trade union leaders. This factor has not only hindered 
recruitment and attention to union business, but it has largely frustrated international 
efforts to help African workers and led the internationals themselves into mistaken 
policies. Mr Ananaba believes that in the internal disagreements which beset the 
ICFTU in the late 1950s the British TUC’s case for organizing from the bottom 
upwards has been proved sound by experience, and to some extent it was later adopted 
by the democratic international movements, so that now he is able to cite advantages, 
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especially educational, to be derived from affiliation to these bodies. He also believes 
that the dilution or denial of democratic concepts on the grounds that they are not appli- 
cable to Africans must be opposed. 

There are inevitable omissions and several inaccuracies. But this is a courageous 
book.. Many Africans will not forgive Mr Ananaba for writing it, but anyone who 
studies African trade unionism cannot afford to do without it. Neither can any active 
trade unionist in Africa. 2 

St Albans MARJORIE NICHOLSON 


The Uncommon Market: Essays in the Economic History of the Atlantic 
Slave Trade, edited by Henry A. Gemery and Jan S. Hogendorn. London, New York 
and San Francisco, Academic Press, 1979. 448pp. $24. 


À symposium on the economic history of the Atlantic slave trade was held at Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine, in 1975. Thirty-three participants presented eighteen 
papers, now published and edited with an introduction by the two organizers, Henry A. 
Gemery and Jan S. Hogendorn. They fall into two self-contained categories—African 
and Atlantic-American. The African contributions begin with a courageous overall 
survey—a tentative census of the Trans-Saharan slave trade by Ralph Austen. For the 
period before 1700 his harvest is disappointing, a mere dozen references with quantita- 
tive data on slaves taken across the Sahara, supplemented by information on black slave 
soldiers and inferred from Cairo censuses. For much of the eighteenth century too, 
evidence is scanty. But from the 1790s onwards he has collected enough to provide 
plausible estimates. He has also bravely advanced a tentative ‘global estimate’ of 
perhaps nine million slaves, transported over a period of nearly 1,200 years. 

Most of the remaining African contributions are localized. Too much writing on the 
slave trade has been marred by sweeping generalizations. These revisionist studies 
remind us that few generalizations apply everywhere. Paul Lovejoy and Jan 
Hogendorn examine diachronically local constraints on the free marketing of slaves in 
four specific regions. Herbert Klein and Paul Lovejoy attempt a brief synthesis of 
what slavery consisted of in West Africa, stressing its many variations, and boldly 
detecting in some societies a ‘slave mode of production’. Mahdi Adamu, the only 
African contributor, explains how slaves were acquired in the Central Sudan and 
delivered to the coast. Joseph Miller describes the Luanda trade, with a section on 
how slaves awaiting shipment were treated. Patrick Manning uses slave trade data to 
ask questions that might lead to revision of the established historiography of 
Dahomey. The editors’ own contribution, a tentative cost-benefit analysis, is, as they 
admit, based on too narrowly defined terms—costs confined to the direct consequences 
of population loss on production, benefits to imputed gain from imported goods—to be 
more than a rather artificial exercise. 

The Atlantic-American contributions are also refreshingly revisionist. Two studies 
of shipboard mortality (in the Dutch trade by Johannes Postma, in the French by 
Herbert Klein and Stanley Engerman) confirm that a prolonged voyage, and not over- 
crowding, was chiefly responsible for heavy mortality. David Eltis and Serge Daget, 
in separate articles, expose the inadequacy of a much-used statistical source, a return of 
slave ships presented to Parliament in 1845; Daget’s article is a valuable brief account of 
British suppression of the illegal French slave trade. Walter Minchinton, revising the 
revisionists, restores to the ‘triangular trade’ the third leg some historians had 
amputated, while Ernst van den Boogaart and Pieter Emmer question whether Dutch 
involvement in the Atlantic trade in the early seventeenth century was as great as has 
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been supposed. The oné contribution on America, by Richard Bean and Robert 
Thomas, demonstrates that labour costs, and not other factors, made planters in 
Barbados (in the 1640s) and the Chesapeake (only in the 1690s) switch from indentured 
to slave labour. 

David Richardson shows how changing African consumer choices affected British 
profits—again a reminder of how trade varied over time and space. Svend Green- 
Pedersen gives a succinct survey of the economic aspects of Danish abolition. 
Altogether it is an informative, stimulating collection, well worth publishing. 

Finally a word to those who publish symposium proceedings. The Colby 
symposium was held in August 1975. The proceedings appeared, price 24 dollars, in 
May 1979. In April 1977 a symposium on African Historical Demography was held at 
the Centre of African Studies of Edinburgh University. By the end of 1977 the pro- 
ceedings had appeared in photocopy, price £3.50 (including postage). Admittedly our 
473 A4-size, double-spaced, typescript pages only have a thin cardboard cover. 
Colby’s 448, more closely spaced, quarto pages of print have a hard cover. But 
symposium proceedings tend to be ephemeral, soon outdated. Do-it-yourself methods 
which bring them out quickly and cheaply may be preferable. 

Centre of African Studies 

University of Edinburgh CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


The Lagos Consulate 1851-61, by Robert S. Smith. Macmillan, London, 1978, in 
association with the University of Lagos Press. 188 pp. maps, illust., bibliog. £6.95, 


In its origins, the colony of Lagos was typical of the growth of British ascendancy in 
nineteenth century West Africa. From the standpoint of Whitehall it was a slide rather 
than an advance. The campaign against the slave trade, had led indirectly to the 
missionary establishment in Yorubaland; the need to protect the British oil-trade from 
French rivalry to the appointment in 1849 of a resident consul for the Bights. Once 
there was, in the person of John Beecroft, an energetic ‘man on the spot’ the logic of 
power (that of the Preventive Squadron) quickly drew Britain into the dynastic feud in 
slave-trading Lagos, and the almost accidental decision to depose the ‘bad’ king Kosoko 
in favour of the ‘good’ king Akitoye in 1851. This armed intervention did nothing 
towards the pacification of the distracted Yoruba hinterland, or even to ensure peaceful 
trading conditions on the lagoon, but it did immediately transform the strategically 
placed island into a centre of attraction to the new influences represented by the CMS 
mission, Yoruba ‘repatriates’ from Freetown and Brazil, and an increasingly cosmo- 
politan European commercial community. Within the year it was necessary to appoint 
a resident consul, and with the Navy, however reluctantly, behind him, the consul came 

„to usurp, more and more, the role of the insecure puppet Oba as supreme arbiter of 
conflicting interests. The story is very like that of Maclean's informal administration 
on the Gold Coast; in less than a decade the growth of ‘legitimate’ international trade 
and de facto British responsibility obliged the Colonial Office to accept yet another 
‘deadly gift’ on the West African coast. 

Although this complex sequence of events has been much studied and the subject of 
spirited controversy, we have so far lacked a straightforward detailed narrative of 
it Mr Smith's elegant, unpretentious account is faithfully based on the consular 
correspondence, and his judicially cautious conclusions reflect the contemporary official 
contention that British annexation was the necessary outcome, in the local circum- 
stances, of the campaign against the slave trade. It is perhaps a pity that he has concen- 
trated so largely on the military and diplomatic aspects of the topic. The growth of the 
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consul’s magisterial function was probably a more significant consideration than is 
suggested here. In all, this handsomely produced volume should prove a useful 
addition to the undergraduate’s Nigerian bibliography. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London D. H. Jones 


Christian Missionary Enterprise in the Niger Delta 1864-1918, by G. O. M. 
Tasie. Studies on Religion in Africa, IIL E. J. Brill Leiden, 1978. pp. 
xiv+287. 78 gilders 


This study, a slightly-revised version of a thesis completed by Dr Tasie in 1969 for 
the University of Aberdeen, is at once both welcome and irritating. Its major contri- 
bution lies in the corrective which it provides to the influential studies of missionary 
activity by Ajayi and Ayandele. Where these focused on the ‘racial’ conflict between 
European and African Christians on the Niger which came to a head in the 1890s, Dr 
Tasie reveals a more complex reality. Most African agents under Bishop Crowther 
were Sierre Leoneans and Lagosians, and were therefore almost as foreign to the Delta 
peoples as the Europeans; in no way could their presence on the Niger be interpreted as 
marking the establishment of a truly native church as envisaged by Henry Venn. 
Criticism of the Sierra Leoneans by the European missionaries, while crudely voiced, 
was both well-deserved and necessary if a genuine Christianity was to develop in the 
Delta. Dr Tasie argues that there was always a strain of support for the European 
missionaries amongst Delta Christians, and suggests that while misrepresentation of the 
conflict by Crowther’s supporters led to this being temporarily overshadowed by a 
‘racial’ conflict, the essential irrelevance of the racialist cry was soon cemonstrated. 
The strength of Delta dissent from the forms of Christian organization pressed on them 
by outsiders, whether black or white, was a growing force, and is well illustrated in 
chapters on the Prophet Garrick Braide movement, and the vigorous competition 
between the highly-effective Niger Delta Pastorate evangelists and other missionary 
agents. One bibliographical point worth making is that Dr Tasie has incorporated into 
his work virtually nothing of substance published since 1972, thus missing, for example, 
articles central to his concerns published in the Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth 
History since 1976. It is, however, particularly sad that this beautifully-produced 
book should be marred not only by a substantial number of obtrusive mis-spellings or 
misprints, but by an appalling style. The author’s tendency to make isolated points, 
and his failure to develop some of his arguments clearly, are accentuated by repetition, 
fragmented construction, and ungrammatical prose to a degree which is fortunately 
rare. Purchasers deserve better of both author and publisher. 

King’s College, London ANDREW PORTER 


The Village Woman in Ghana, by Jette Bukh. Scandinavian Institute of African 
Studies, 1979. 118pp. No price given. 


The main theme of this study of the northern Ewe village of Tsito is that the lot of 
women has got harder ever since the introduction of cocoa. Now men devote all their 
time to this crop, leaving the whole burden of food production to women, and they 
dispose by themselves of the proceeds. Women are handicapped at the outset by their 
limited access to essential resources, defined as land, labour, capital, education and 
extension services. They have to be constantly turning from one task to another— 
farming, fetching firewod, cooking, trading—so that, as Ms Bukh tells us three times, 
they have ‘no long intervals of concentrated time’. She does not tell us why these are 
so necessary. 
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Ms Bukh believes that in the golden past lineage heads distributed land so as to give 
everyone fair shares, but ‘with the introduction of claims to land’ something more like 
individual tenure has developed. Study in one of the countries where land rights have 
been most exhaustively discussed might have been more precise than that. She also 
believes that the women’s section of Nkrumah’s CPP was seriously concerned with 
women’s interests, and that the cyanide content of cassava has only recently been 
discovered. 

Blackheath, London Lucy Mair 


People of the zongo. The transformation of ethnic identities in Ghana, by 
Enid Schildkrout. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1978. xvi+303pp. 
Tables, figures, maps, bibliography, index. £11.50. 


This book deals with ethnicity, defined as ‘ways in which people conceptualize and 
utilize symbols of cultural distinctiveness’ (p. 3), and quite correctly considered by Dr 
Schildkrout as a central concern of Africanist observers. She sees ethnicity as of 
central importance not merely for temporary newcomers in a new social and cultural 
milieu but also, and more significantly, for long-term accommodation between original 
and immigrant members of a society, especially if a stratified one. Her book thus deals 
essentially with the widespread processes of migration and of societal incorporation and 
structuring. 

Dr Schildkrout has concentrated on the position of the Mossi immigrants (often of 
several generations) from Upper Volta who live in the zongo or strangers' quarter of the 
Asante city of Kumasi, in Ghana. In Upper Volta the Mossi state comprises members 
of many different ethnic sub-groups: all are ‘Mossi’, whether royals or commoners of 
many kinds, and are distinguished from other peoples by myths of origin and by the 
recognition of patrilineal descent as a basic idiom of organization. This pattern persists 
among Mossi migrants living elsewhere in western Africa. 

There are (1960) some 106,000 Mossi in Ghana, 28 per cent of whom were born in 
Ghana. Most are rural labourers who may never return to Upper Volta because they 
never accumulate enough wealth to become successful migrants. Others settle in the 
zongo of Kumasi and other towns where there are greater economic and other oppor- 
tunities, and these are likely to stay as they can achieve local success: in Kumasi 45 per 
cent of them have been there for over sixteen years. The zongo is seen by the Asante as 
essentially Muslim and largely controlled by the Hausa from Nigeria: to be Muslim and 
Hausa has high prestige. But in fact the inhabitants of the zongo are by no means 
undifferentiated, although most are Muslims. "They are linked by a wide network of 
relationships of kinship, affinity, friendship, association, religion, neighbourhood, and 
ethnicity, none of which is totally coterminous with the others. The main part of the 
book is devoted to consideration of these relationships and the links between them. 

The main domestic unit is the house, built round a central and largely public court- 
yard and occupied by people of different ethnic and kinship affiliations: the house is an 
economic enterprise, and the owner takes tenants from anywhere. The occupants 
make and retain ties between themselves and members of other houses. In time this 
intermingling and ties of religion, association, neighbourhood and ethnicity form and 
strengthen ties of integration at a wider level. For the Mossi immigrants virtually all 
relationships are expressed in terms of descent and affinity; and as the process of inte- 
gration continues so do ties of intermarriage between members of different ethnic 
groups become more acceptable and of wider occurrence. Kinship is always central, 
therefore, and the chapters on domestic and kinship organization are excellent, based on 
meticulously detailed field research and a model for this kind of work which demands 
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research of this calibre rather than replying on a few impressions of chosen informants 
which is usually all that we are given by writers on modern Africa. 

On the political level, the inhabitants of the zongo have a long history of relationships 
with Kumasi, the Asante state, and the national government. The Mossi try to 
establish orderly local government within the zongo and to gain places for themselves in 
it, and to ensure this by maintaining cooperative relations with the outside society. Dr 
Schildkrout relates the political development from the earliest purely ethnic headman- 
ships and associations to multi-ethnic political and other groupings and the complex 
history of relations with the Asante and colonial governments to Nkrumah’s CPP and 
later parties. On the fringe of Ghanaian society, the immigrants have always been in a 
vulnerable position and have been manipulated by the most powerful external groups to 
the latters’ advantage. This is therefore largely the history of alien’s attempting both 
to retain their own cultural identity while also showing their political loyalty to external 
institutions. Within the Mossi group, which appears homogeneous to outsiders, there 
are many cleavages, especially between the generations, although the axes of differen- 
tiation are fluid. The author shows clearly the historical continuity between the Mossi 
state in Upper Volta and their ‘chiefly’ and religious organizations in the zongo, the 
latter being modelled on the former. This emphasis on their traditional ethnicity is 
largely a response to the vulnerability of the strangers, who can never rise very far in the 
local system of social stratification unless they drop their Mossi ethnicity and are 
accepted as Hausa, the group with the greatest prestige and power. The Mossi use 
ethnicity in different ways in different situations, using varying ‘symbols of cultural 
distinctiveness’ in order to make the most of their position in the wider society. As this 
society develops, so do the values and uses of ethnic identities and relationships. 

Whatever the disclaimers so often made that the ties and values of ethnicity are either 
no longer in existence or should be abolished, as they are considered merely the 
inventions of the colonial rulers, it is clear that in actuality ethnicity is an important and 
meaningful principle of social organization. There are few such intensive and detailed 
studies made of how ethnicity is used and regarded by the people themselves. This isa 
good and clearly written book, and although the author eschews too many comparisons 
with other parts of Africa, she gives us a far deeper understanding of the ‘problem’ of 
ethnicity than do the many facile volumes written on the topic. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London JOHN MIDDLETON 


Ra'iya, published by Organization of African Unity Centre for Linguistic and 
Historical Studies by Oral Tradition, 1975 [1978]. No price given. 


Perhaps more willy than nilly, I was reminded by this very curious publication of Dr 
Johnson’s quip about a woman’s preaching and a dog walking on its hind-legs: ‘It is not 
done well: but you are surprised, sir, to find it done at all’. 

What Ra’tya sets out to be is a long worthy poem in Hausa, in 400 stanzas of five lines 
each, with an accompanying translation into French, on the subject of—and here I cite 
the editorial gloss chosen to explain the Hausa title of Malam Lawan's poem—“la limite 
du pouvoir de roi’, It is thus primarily a religious text set within a reflective socio- 
logical context: a classical form of verse much admired in Hausaland. 

What Ra’iya turns out to be is a publication unworthy of the publishers. Sponsored 
by the OAU’s Centre for Linguistic and Historical Studies by Oral Tradition at Niamey, 
it has been shockingly printed by that one-time respected publishing house of Gaskiya 
Corporation at Zaria. Carelessly, the pagination is so arranged that the bilingual 
stanzas do not appear on facing pages but are one page out throughout the text. Few 
self-respecting authors or publishers would allow a book to be prefaced by a four-page 
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list of printing errors in both the Hausa [sic] and French texts, itself prefaced by a 
further corrigendum by the chagrined publishers. Nor does that formidable list begin 
to touch on the eccentricities of the printer’s system of French accents. What is headed 
‘index’ turns out to be a list of soi-disant footnotes. The bibliography is useless, even 
without its decoy entries of ‘Edgar Fage’ (F. E. Edgar?) or Barth (no work cited), its 
seemingly code-entry of ‘J. F. Schon D; D' (later becoming ‘D.D.A’), and its utter con- 
fusion over the entries of Schón and of Robinson. 

As a Hausa poem, Ra’tya has its ordinary merits. As an item of subvented publi- 
cation ithas none. No price is given; arguably, none should be asked. 

St Antony's College, Oxford A. H. M. KiRK-GREENE 


Urbanization and Social Change in West Africa, by J. Gugler and W. G. 
Flanagan. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1978. xiv+235pp. Index, 
maps, bibliog. £10 (£3.95 paperback) 


Rapid urbanization, accelerated rural-urban migration and the associated problems of 
uncontrolled growth of cities in Africa have resulted in a chain of interrelated change 
processes—economic, political and social—in both rural and urban areas. The recent 
expansion of formal education, growth in economic activities and rising aspirations and 
expectations of the people have shaped and direction and accelerated the pace of the 
change processes. Gugler and Flanagan have in their book succinctly documented the 
contemporary urbanization scene and the accompanying social change processes in West 
Africa. 

The authors give a lucid account of the historical stages of urbanization in the sub- 
region; examine the relationship between urbanization and economic development, and 
outline the components of urban growth. In their discussion on migration, the authors 
examine the various forms of labour movement, the network of urban-rural and socio- 
cultural and economic links and the forms of social security network and relationship in 
the cities. 

Three theoretical approaches to the discussion of change are discussed, viz. historical, 
situational and biographic, as a general framework for the subsequent analysis of 
changes in the family, status of women and class structure. Considerable attention is 
given to the central role of the family and the impact of western ideology, education and 
job opportunities on the status of women; policy issues arising from the role conflict 
between home and work-place are also stressed. 

The discussion of class formation, emergence of the elite class and the impact of 
formal education on social mobility, preface the concluding chapter which advocates the 
incorporation of the peasantry into the mainstream of socio-economic change processes; 
West Africa is, after all, predominantly rural. 

In an attempt to buttress the salient issues raised in the book, the authors quote rather 
extensively from relevant work of novelists and other social scientists. The issue of 
urbanization and social change, indeed the urbanization-migration-development inter- 
relationships, are all diverse and complex; besides, the situation in West Africa, as in 
other developing regions, is not static. The focus of attention, and depth of analysis of 
the authors have been largely shaped by their disciplinary bias. For instance, one 
: crucial element of change in West Africa which the authors inadvertently ignore, is the 
issue of structural change in the rural areas resulting from the impact of population 
growth and migration on family structures. Another element is the intra-West African 
migration between the land-locked and the coastal states and within the latter. The 
migration has, through remittances, visitations and return migration, set in motion a set 
of chain events in the form of cultural and economic diffusion, innovation, increasing 
politicization and political tension. 
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It should be obvious by now that the authors have addressed themselves to wide- 
ranging issues and audience, including researchers in the humanities and social sciences, 
policy makers and planners in West Africa and Africanist researchers. The book is not 
just another addition to the growing literature on urbanization in West Africa; rather, it 
has besides providing useful and detailed insight into the urbanization scene, raised 
several research and policy issues that will for so long engage the attention of scholars 
and planners in the sub-region. 

University of Ife ADERANTI ADEPOJU 


Casual Work and Poverty in Third World Cities, edited by Ray Bromley and 
Chris Gerry. John Wiley & Sons, Chichester, 1979. 323pp. Index. No price given. 


This book consists of a collection of essays focused broadly on what has become 
known as the ‘informal sector’ in urban development. Between them the essays cover 
parts of Africa, Asia and Latin America. The book is divided into two parts: Part I 
Development, Underdevelopment and Urban Employment, and Part II Poverty in 
Employment: The Casual Poor and the Labour Process. Contributors whose essays 
will be of particular interest to Africanists are Chris Gerry on Dakar, Senegal; Kenneth 
King and Nici Nelson on Nairobi, Kenya; and Rob Davies on Hartley, Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia: Manfred Bienefeld provides a historical perspective. 

The distinctive feature of these essays is a greater awareness of conceptual and 
methodological questions than is to be found in some other contributions to the 
‘informal sector’ literature. This is, in itself, very welcome. The introduction by the 
editors provides a careful definition of casual work, of poverty, and of the casual poor, 
together with a quite thorough bibliography. Their conclusion ("Where do we go from 
here?) provides, inter alia, a criticism of the ‘target group’ approach to policy 
(favouring more dynamic ‘target relationships"), and a discussion of the extent to which 
the use of *western' based poverty policy, by restricting the range of beneficiaries (for 
example, in the area of social security), defeats its own purpose. Both are questions 
which would bear much longer consideration. 

Perhaps four specific points illustrate the blend of theory and empiricism in the 
collection: 

(1) Chris Gerry makes the necessary distinction between the production and dis- 
tribution functions of the ‘informal sector’. He makes clear that in this context, to 
discuss sectoral labour productivity without careful reference to price formation as well 
as physical productivity, is to obscure 'a complex set of structural relationships between 
the “informal sector" and other forms and scales of production’ (p. 229). He 
continues: ‘When it is suggested that the growth of employment in the “informal sector” 
probably outstrips that of new jobs in large-scale industry, it must be recognized that 
this is a necessary response on the part of the urban poor to extremely unfavourable 
income generating conditions, and not an indication that small-scale production is enter- 
ing a phase of rapid development and technological advance. Such an argument would 
be a blind transposition of western concepts of development to a situation in which they 
are wholly irrelevant' (p. 230). 

Chris Birkberk has an intriguing essay entitled ‘Garbage, Industry, and the 
“Vultures” of Cali, Colombia’ which illustrates a number of the significant inter- 
relationships between the ‘informal’ and ‘modern’ sectors. Not least is the discussion 
of the effects of ‘modernization’ or ‘technical change’ on the garbage picking industry: 
t... at least two possible types of “modernization” have been envisaged. The one is 
simply to increase the use of equipment by garbage pickers; i.e. to give them tools for 
work; such as vehicles for separate household collection of recyclable wastes, and con- 
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veyor belts and compactors on the garbage dump or in warehouses. This would almost 
certainly reduce the number of job opportunities in garbage picking’ (p. 165). Some 
more detailed discussion would have been welcome. 

(2) Madhu Sarin puts Chandigarh in its context, not as a typical Indian city, but as a 
planner’s solution to the phenomenon of urbanization. One of the significant points 
she makes relates to the significance of the family in a residential and/or production 
unit: ‘While in a highly industrialized society, separation of residential and work places 
may become the norm, its arbitrary imposition in a society like India’s where the family 
unit continues largely as the unit of both production and reproduction, only assists in 
weakening the base of the production—process itself by making the smaller production 
units economically unviable. The master plan thus had a detailed design for the urban 
fabric into which its population was expected to fit...’ (p. 141). The relevance of this 
to urban development in Africa should be self-evident. 

(3) One of the most valuable of the conceptual discussions in the first part of the 
book is that by Rob Davies, and, again, a brief quotation illustrates its pertinence: ‘In 
oversimplified terms, in the formal sector the mode of production determines the super- 
structure, whereas the reverse is true for the informal sector. On the one hand the 
mode of production manifested in the formal sector is dominant in determining the 
nature of the social formation, that is the political, legal and social relations, and also 
social consciousness. The informal sector, on the other hand, represents a subsidiary, 
peripheral and dependent mode of production, having to exist within a social formation 
it cannot directly influence’ (p. 89). 

(4) One of the most gripping essays in the volume is ‘The Bottle Buyer: An 
Occupational Autobiography’ by Juan Rusque-Alcaino and Ray Bromley. However, 
the content is, in many ways, less significant than the methodological argument placed at 
the outset: ‘Our main argument is that all social research techniques are subject to error 
and bias and that only through the use of a combination of contrasting techniques 
focused on the same topic can such problems be minimized. Pure autobiographies can 
be as misleading as pure questionnaire surveys, pure reliance on government statistics, 
or pure observation and informal interviewing, but in combination these alternative 
techniques are much more powerful than any one technique used in isolation’ 
(p. 185). This view is a controversial one, but is stated in a context which gives it con- 
siderable power and clarity, and it is one of which this reviewer approves. The argu- 
ment is taken further to distinguish between the use of autobiographical method in 
contexts which have been criticized for their romanticism (for example, Oscar Lewis’s 
concept of the ‘culture of poverty’) and other more careful social research contexts. 
Essentially, the distinction is that between social research method and ideology. 

The writer must apologize for the extreme use of quotations in this review, but these 
points are best made in the authors’ own words in what must be considered a valuable 
contribution to the literature on urban development. 

David Livingstone Institute, 

University of Strathclyde M. A. TRIBE 


Warfare among East African Herders, edited by Katsuoshi Fukui and David 
Turton. National Museum of Ethnology, Osaka, Senri Ethnological Studies 3, 
1979. xit227pp. No price given. 


In the period of the pax Britannica it was not easy (though it might have been 
possible) for British anthropologists to study warfare among African peoples. They 
had to rely on memories (not necessarily those of old men), and in the main they were 
more interested in the internal structure of African polities. But work done in recent 
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years in the lightly administered regions of northern Kenya and south-western Ethiopia 
has included first-hand observation of what is after all a significant social 
institution. The essays in this book, originally contributed to a symposium organized 
by the Japanese National Museum of Ethnology, raise a number of neglected theoretical 
questions. Is war to be distinguished from raiding, and if so how (the distinction 
between war and feuding is not discussed)? Not all the contributors do make such a 
distinction. Are (a) pastoral, (b) age-organized, societies exceptionally warlike? Is 
the ‘ideal type’ age-grade system of this region devised, or has it grown p, as a means 
of prosecuting offensive warfare? One valuable feature of this book is that it makes 
clear how very different age-grade systems may be, and what different consequences 
may result. Does age organization put a premium on aggressive conduct? How are 
wars begun and ended, and what are they fought for? There is little information on the 
technical organization of campaigns; for this we still have to look to Evans-Pritchard 
writing on the Azande, who are not a pastoral people. 

Evans-Pritchard noted the checks imposed within Nuer society on the combative 
behaviour expected of young men (interestingly in this context, stratification by age was 
one of them, as Almagor in this book says it is for the Dassanetch). Baxter on the 
Boran, and Almagor on the Dassanetch, develop this theme to show how external 
aggression too is kept within limits, and must be if ordered life is to go on at all. The 
point that wars do not aim at the extermination of the enemy is perhaps overdone; when 
do they? Subjugation can be a more profitable procedure. A more interesting argu- 
ment is that pastoral peoples do not need permanent control of territory as much as safe 
access to it: Turton observes of the Mursi that it is the actual peace-making process, not 
the conduct of the war, that effects ‘conquest’; that is, since the peace-making ceremony 
has to be held by each side on it own territory, the place chosen is of prime signifi- 
cance. The Mursi are steadily moving northward without any fighting, and if their 
Choice of venue for a peace ceremony is accepted, this is a recognition of a de facto 
situation. Turton sees Mursi expansion as part of a large-scale movement of 
population dependent on ecological and demographic factors and not on the war-like 
proclivities of any particular people. 

Almagor discusses the rules which limit the damage done by Dassanetch raiding, and 
describes as 'escalation' activities which break these rules. Like other writers he 
emphasizes the consequences of the use of fire-arms. Perhaps rather naively, he tells 
us that the age-system did not produce a ‘militaristic class. What is it to be militaristic, 
and is not a class hereditary? Does he really mean a professional army? I am con- 
strained to mention that I can find, in the paragraph of mine on the Karimojong that he 
quotes, very little of the reasoning that he ascribes to me; as I cannot tell whether or not 
he agrees with me, I do not say this in complaint. 

The renewed interest in warfare as an institutionalized form of social relations, of 
which this book is a sign, is a very welcome extension of the theoretical field of 
anthropology. 

Blackheath, London Lucy Mam 


Black Evangelists. The Spread of Christianity in Uganda 1891-1914, by M. 
Louise Pirouet. Rex Collings, London, 1978. xiv+255pp. Maps, tables and 
index. £6.00. 


This is a most welcome and long-awaited book, and one can only regret that difficulties 
in finding a publisher have meant that nine years have elapsed since the work first 
appeared as a PhD thesis at Makerere University. In spite of this unfortunate delay 
the book still preserves its character as a pioneer work for a number of reasons. 
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First of all, present research into the history of the spread of Christianity in Uganda, 
and not least into the African initiative in founding a church there, was sparked off by a 
scheme for collecting and preserving records from the history of the church in East 
Africa. This scheme was started in the middle 1960s by the new Department of 
Religious Studies with Dr Pirouet as the dynamic researcher. The book bears strong 
witness to the value and urgency of starting such a scheme of preservation, but at the 
same time it illustrates that the collection of records has to be combined with a proper 
research procedure if it is to succeed in getting down to ‘the banana roots’ and not just 
touch the surface of the life of the church. 

Secondly, records of the history of the church within the last hundred years cannot be 
confined to written sources. A vast material is to be found in oral tradition, and Dr 
Pirouet has done a great job by tracing numerous informants among the old Christians 
and by having their statements preserved, thus bringing the African actors out of their 
undeserved anonymity. It is high time that this is done in a similarly systematic way in 
other parts of Africa. In addition, the author proves convincingly the value of com- 
bining oral information with written material, one obvious effect being that it helps to 
avoid falling into the usual trap of being too dependent on missionary records. 

Thus furnished with a vast amount of material of local origin, the author traces the 
expansion of Christianity to various parts of Uganda starting from the Kingdom of 
Buganda with the amazing number of Ganda evangelists who were to be found all over 
the Protectorate and even beyond its borders. Other areas too showed a similar 
missionary zeal thus presenting at a very early stage an extraordinary realization of the 
old missionary principle of self-extension. In addition, the author widens the scope of 
the book both by examining the spread of Christianity in its political context, not least 
the role of the chiefs, thus making the connection between religion and politics a major 
theme; and by including the comparative aspect as she does not focus only on the 
Anglican Church of Uganda, but makes useful comparisons with the Roman Catholic 
church, thus allowing for the importance of competition in the process of expansion. 

The immediate results of the African missionary enterprise are shown in a number of 
case studies covering three interlacustrine kingdoms (apart from Buganda) and (for the 
sake of comparison) Acholi and Teso in the northern, non-Bantu area; each furnished 
with maps, tables and lists of names. These studies, taking us to 1914, present them- 
selves as local church histories and leave no doubt that much new ground is to be gained 
by primarily applying a local approach. It provides a detailed examination of the 

-response to Christianity in each area, using the political and social structures and the 
religious situation as the major variables. 

In this latter respect, however, one would have liked the author to pursue the dis- 
cussion a little further. A more systematic and comparative evaluation of the various 
factors influencing the reception of Christianity in Uganda is, apart from a few remarks 
in the concluding postscript, strangely absent. In fact, the chapter on Teso comes 
closest to meeting this requirement, but it suffers on the other hand from the weakness 
that in explaining the failure of church progress it relies too much on the missionary 
factor. This explanation is not completely convincing and indeed somewhat surprising 
as elsewhere in the book the impact of the missionaries is cut down to its proper size. 
And, while asking for more, it should perhaps be added that the analysis of the signifi- 
cance of the political factor would have benefited from the inclusion of research 
materials left by the Ugandan colonial administration. 

These latter remarks should, however, not detract from the fact that much has 
already been given in this book. It is a pioneer study based on a vast amount of 
material of African origin, and it proves convincingly the value of local case studies. 


University of Copenhagen HOLGER BERNT HANSEN 
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A History of African Christianity, 1950-1975, by Adrian Hastings. African 
Studies Series 26, Cambridge University Press, 1979. xi and 336pp. £15 (paper- 
back, £4.95). 


The Cambridge African Studies Series will soon become known as the home of 
complexity. John Iliffe’s monumental Modern History of Tanganyika, which is 25th in 
the series, ‘is written in the belief that the essence of history is complexity’. Adrian 
Hastings’s History of African Christianity since 1950, which is 26th, shuns the 
‘temptations of simplification to which students of religious phenomena still seem 
particularly drawn’ and emphasizes ‘sheer complexity’. Since Iliffe has 616 pages to 
deal with one territory and Hastings has 336 pages to deal with the whole continent it is 
not surprising that Iliffe ends by bringing out the structures and processes which under- 
lie Tanganyikan diversity, while Hastings concludes that ‘it seems a good deal easier to 
generalize about the 1950s than about the 1970s. Politically and ecclesiastically Africa 
becomes steadily more diverse.... The total impression of these years is one not just 
of expansion but of expansion into a new scale of complexity’. 

Still, Hastings’s book is a much more than one damn—or holy—thing after another. 
In what is by far his most ambitious book, he adopts a historical and narrative approach; 
but this has a marvellously clarifying rather than confusing effect. The book discusses 
three themes—the history of the mission churches, the relations of church and state, and 
the history of independency. All three gain immeasurably from the historical 
approach. This is perhaps most predictable for the mission and mission-derived 
churches. For too long our thinking about missionary history has been dominated by 
our knowledge of the ‘historic’ mission churches, all of whom with the exception of 
Catholicism have been in retreat or decline since 1950. We badly needed an account of 
the missionary activity of newer and less well known societies and this Hastings has now 
given us. 

But the same approach yields perhaps less expected but in some ways even greater 
dividends with the other two themes. Until I read Hastings’s lightening summaries of 
political events in Africa since 1950 I had not realized how badly we needed just such a 
historical account in place of the successive models and hypotheses of political and social 
science. Hastings writes with superb clarity and lack of jargon; he does not provide an 
explanation but we see clearly what it is that has to be explained. 

As for the theme of independency, this too needed a historical treatment. The 
abundant literature on independent churches has tended to be phenomenological or 
typological; they have generally floated in a temporal vacuum. Hastings is quite right 
to suppose that this makes it almost impossible to understand or explain them and he is 
properly severe on some famously ill-judged attempts to do so. From Hastings’s own 
treatment a periodization emerges—both of the growth of the churches and of scholarly 
analysis of them, the two moving at amusingly different rates. Once again we can see 
what we have to explain, and we can see that certain tempting correlations just do not 
stand up to a narrative of the recent past. 

In short, this is a very good book and together with Iliffe’s masterpiece should help to 
give the Cambridge series a reputation for excellence as well as for complexity. 
Hastings has the gift of brevity—in a paragraph he can introduce us to a man, to his 
character, ideas and career. In fact the book is full of people and not only of events; 
dozens of sketches of cardinals and archbishops, of catechists and prophets, of 
ecclesiastical diplomats and martyrs. His interest in the Ethiopian church gives the 
book a rare balance. His judgements are often trenchant and unexpected—of Nyerere 
he writes that ‘no African politician since Jan Smuts has achieved a comparable status in 
the international community’. 

This is a book which should be read by all those concerned with contemporary Africa 
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since Christianity in Africa is a force which far out-runs the channels of any narrow 
ecclesiastical perspective. But it is also a book which should be read by all church 
historians for it is an ideal church history; in its diversity and vigour and suffering and 
successes, its saints and schemers, martyrs and persecutors. Christianity in Africa today 
appears to be where Church history is now happening. 

University of Manchester TERENCE RANGER 


Madagascar Rediscovered: A History from early times to independence, by 
Mervyn Brown. Damien Tunnacliffe, London, 1978. x+3l0pp. £8.95. 


From 1810, when the British seized Mauritius, until 1895, when French rule was 
finally established in Madagascar, British missionaries, mostly those of the London 
Missionary Society, played so significantly a part in the emergence of an independent 
kingdom of Madagascar, which maintained diplomatic relations with the Powers, that 
‘Anglo- Malagasy Civilization’ is the title of a course currently offered in the University 
of Madagascar. But with the consolidation of French rule by Gallieni in the nineties, 
what the leading French authority, the late Hubert Deschamps, in his preface to this 
book, calls ‘the great tradition of English writing on Madagascar’ was abandoned. 
Mervyn Brown, British Ambassador there from 1967 to 1970 and again from 1976 to 
1978, has sought in this book, to ‘rediscover, for the benefit of English-speaking 
readers, the past history of a fascinating island and people and to remind them of the 
important role played by the British, and to a lesser extent Americans, in that 
history’. To this task he has brought a mastery of the Malagasy language, to which 
Deschamps testifies, an evidently close acquaintance with the geography of 
Madagascar, a thorough knowledge of the scholarly literature about the island, and the 
ability to write lucidly and, on occasion, vividly. 

Although admittedly addressed to British readers, this account of Madagascar’s 
history never fails to keep the Malagasy people firmly in view, even when considering 
the eighteenth century pirates, whose connection with the island was in the nature of 
things, somewhat peripheral. Although the consideration of the complex problems of 
the origins of the people is by far the most readable, as well as convincing that I recall, 
the centrepiece of the book is rightly the account of the development of merina 
monarchy of the nineteenth century and the role, in that remarkable evolution, of the 
British and their missionaries, the ‘fullness and precision’ of which, Deschamps wrote, 
will be ‘useful even to specialists’, On the other hand, the story unrolls almost entirely 
in terms of the conflicts of personalities and ideologies—traditional Malagasy belief and 
Christianity—and there is a marked absence of analysis of economic factors or their 
interaction with other developments: neither ‘land’, nor ‘trade’ find a place in the 
index. One can understand the author’s decision to allot only 15 of his 300 pages of 
text to the fifty-five years of French rule after the departure of Gallieni, but it perhaps 
makes his subtitle a little misleading. Although this ‘Epilogue’—as he understandably 
calls it—competently summarises the generally available material it does not seen to me 
that the author is at home in it to the same extent as in the earlier parts of the book nor is 
the bibliography as complete. As late as the nineteen forties, the Colonial Office was 
unable to find that ‘committment, however, longterm, to prepare the people of the 
colonial territories for eventual independence’ which the author thinks was reached 
‘early in the twentieth century’ and, still more oddly, ‘thanks largely to Lord Lugard’ 
(p. 257) whose best remembered pronouncement on that topic was that the ‘era of com- 
plete independence is not as yet visible on the horizon of time’. But this is a minor 
question of emphasis and the author justly suggests that considerable as the differences 
between the independent Kingdom of the last century and the independent Republic of 
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this may be, they are much less than in comparable situations elsewhere. This is a 
book which can be warmly recommended not only to anyone interested in Madagascar 
but to all those interested in African affairs or the history of Europe’s relations with the 
Third World. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London KENNETH ROBINSON 


Economic Imperialism in Theory and Practice. The Case of South African 
Gold Mining Finance 1886-1914, by Robert V. Kubicek. Number 45 in a series 
published for the Duke University Center for Commonwealth and Comparative 
Studies. Duke University Press, 1979. xiit204pp. No price given. 


Professor Kubicek served early and dramatic notice of his research in two articles 
published in the early 1970s (‘Finance Capital and South African Goldmining, 
1886-1914’, Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History, 3 (1975); "The Randlords 
in 1895: a Reassessment’, Journal of British Studies, 9, (1972)) trenchant in their 
opinions but tantalizing in their evidence. In the present book he is able to present his 
evidence at length. The subject matter is the manner in which South African gold 
mining companies at the turn of the century raised capital; who they persuaded to 
invest; and how the capital structure of the companies changed over time. The richest 
sources for this study are the archives of the Wernher, Beit group, the largest group at 
the turn of the century, and the archives of the Consolidated Gold Fields group. Even 
with access to these rich sources, the subject is complex, and it is a remarkable feat to 
present a clear and authoritative account. 

A general chapter on international finance locates the Witwatersrand's capital needs 
in the context of world patterns of capital investment in the late nineteenth century, and 
shows that South African gold mines suffered in the estimation of many European 
investors, after the turn of the century, when capital was being invested in ever- 
increasing sums in much of the rest of the world. The following chapter, concerning 
technology and mining development, shows how heavily South African gold mining 
depended upon European technical advances. Then in a series of four chapters 
Kubicek describes the manner in which mining companies played the capital market. 
Wernher, Beit were the lergest (both in capital and in production) until late in 
Kubicek's period. At first, the firm was content to take much of its profit in the form 
of share dealings; but as time passed it became increasingly necessary to produce 
gold—and increasingly difficult to do so. As early as 1896, the principals of the firm 
had in mind gradually to withdraw from South African gold mining, though it took more 
than a dozen years to accomplish that objective. Meanwhile it was generally possible to 
raise fresh capital because of the firm's excellent contacts with European financial 
sources, helped along by judicious bribery of the financial press. Consolidated Gold 
Fields (with which Cecil Rhodes was involved) raised capital almost entirely from 
Britain: and faced with the increasing difficulties of gold mining in the early twentieth 
century, the firm also began to spread its investments, particularly to North 
America. Though these two great firms did raise large quantities of capital, and did 
produce impressive amounts of gold, they retained some room for manoeuvre, and were 
certainly not over-committec to the gold mining industry. 

Kubicek describes the Barnato family ventures, the J. B. Robinson group, and 
George Farrar’s Anglo-French group, as ‘the houses of ill-repute’, more heavily 
committed to share market manipulation than the big firms, even less scrupulous in their 
dealings with small investors. Barnatos were barely concerned about mining 
production per se, until early in the present century when Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investments took over the Barnato interests and began serious mining operations. 
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Robinson was equally notorious; Farrer more honest, but incompetent as a- 
manager. The ‘Minor Groups’, significant because they also attempted to raise capital 
in Europe, are also treated exhaustively. 

Kubicek goes on to explore the important contribution made by French capital, and it 
is difficult to restrain sympathy for the many French investors who were defrauded by 
clever share transactions among the principals of the mining companies, and the 
managers of French investors’ capital. In general, it seems clear that only ‘insiders’ 
made much money out of South African gold mining, and that small investors in Europe 
(and perhaps especially in France) would have done better to leave their money in 
Consols or in Argentine railways. 

This brief summary does scant justice to the masses of evidence Professor Kubicek 
has sifted and presented to us. If the book did only that, we could be unreservedly 
grateful. However, he proceeds from his detailed knowledge of the financial struc- 
ture of the mining groups, to essay opinions and analyses of such great abstractions as 
capitalism and imperialism. The first chapter of the book reviews the literature on 
economic imperialism well enough, from Hobson to Hopkins, and insists (properly) 
that there have been too few studies of the actual capital structure of major productive 
enterprises. The final chapter, however, moves directly from detailed consideration of 
the capital structure of the mining houses, to a general consideration of imperialism, 
without travelling through the territory in which this capital operated. Kubicek cites 
major recent studies of this topic, such as F. A. Johnstone, Class, Race and Gold: A 
Study of Class Relations and Racial Discrimination in South Africa, London 1976; A. H. 
Jeeves, “The Rand Capitalists and the Coming of the South African War, 1896-1899’, 
Canadian Historical Association Papers (1973); and P. Richardson, ‘The Recruiting of 
Chinese Indentured Labour for the South African Gold~Mines, 1903-1908’, Journal of 
African History, 18 (1977), but makes no systematic attempt to unravel what political 
and economic action was required of the managers of European capital, in order to 
generate profits (as distinct from share market coups). There is evidently no short cut 
from capital structure to political theory, and as a result this impressive study trickles 
away into the sands of vague generality. 

University of Papua New Guinea DoNALD DENOON 
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Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London 


Community of Strangers. A Journal of Discovery in Uganda, by A. F. 
Robertson. London, Scolar Press, 1978. 252pp. Index, maps, 
photographs. £10:50. 


This is a delightfully written account of anthropological research into recent 
settlement and migration into the Bugerere country of the Buganda kingdom during 
1965—6, presented in the form of an autobiographical narrative of fieldwork research 
methods and findings: hence the sub-title. Certainly one of the most readable 
anthropological accounts of modern Buganda, and arguably one of the most helpful to 
those outside the anthropological fraternity. 


A Handbook of Adult Education for West Africa, edited by Lalage Bown and 
S.H. Olu Tomori. London, Hutchinson, 1979. 296pp. Index. £325, paperback. 


This collection of essays has been composed by a group of experts in adult education 
from Sierra Leone, Ghana and Nigeria. After several introductory pieces, two 
chapters are devoted to the administration of adult education in West Africa, and four 
to methodology and teaching aids. Then follow essays on literacy teaching and 
education for rural development, and several concluding chapters and appendices. 

Compared with a much smaller handbook prepared for East Africa, to which the 
present reviewer contributed (Teaching Adults, edited by Roy Prosser and Ronald 
Clarke), this particular collection of essays seems a much more comprehensive 
one and also one likely to be of considerable help throughout the continent. 


The State and Revolution in Eastern Africa, by John S. Saul. London, Ibadan 
and Nairobi: Heinemann Educational Books, 1979. 454pp. Index. £395, 
paperback. 


This is a collection of reprinted papers by one of the most intelligent neo-Marxist 
scholars working on Africa today, and as such a worthy successor to the earlier volume 
of Essays on the Political Economy of Africa he co-authored with Giovanni 
Arrighi. Besides important studies of Tanzania and Mozambique, there are reprints of 
interesting pieces on “The Unsteady State: Uganda, Obote and General Amin’ and 
‘African Peasantries and Revolution’, a very recent piece on ‘The Dialectic of Class and 
Tribe’ in Kenya, and a version of ‘The “Labor Aristocracy" Thesis Reconsidered’ 
revised to take account of some criticisms made by Richard Jeffries. Unfortunately, 
Jeffries’s more recent comments on ‘Political Radicalism in Africa: The “Second 
Independence”’ in African Affairs (July 1978), evidently appeared too late to be 
commented upon in this volume—as also did Cranford Pratt’s eloquent critique of 
Saul’s work in the most recent issue of the Canadian Journal of African Affairs. 
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Dominanz oder Kooperation. Die Entwicklung der regionalen Integration 
in Ostafrika, by Goswin Baumhógger. Hamburg, Institut für Afrika-Kunde, 
1978. xiiü-374pp. DM 47, paper covers. 


The first instalment of an important account of the forces for and against regional 
integration in British East Africa, covering the first 20 to 30 years of this 
century. "There are not an enormous number of surprises for those acquainted with 
the scholarly literature on East African colonial history in English, but there is a wealth 
of detail and supporting footnotes which all future writers on this subject will ignore at 
their peril. One therefore awaits publication of the remainder of this work (covering 
the period since the 1920s) with considerable interest. 


Race Against Time. Human Relations and Politics in Kenya before 
Independence, by Richard Frost. London, Rex Collings, and Nairobi, Transafrica 
Book Distributors, 1978. xvii+292pp. Index, fold-out map. 


In a sense Richard Frost is both author and subject of this engaging book. It is based 
in part upon his personal experience as a British Council representative in Kenya before 
independence, but was written-up after his retirement to Britain in the form of a 
doctoral dissertation for Oxford University under the supervision successively of the 
late George Bennett and the present Rhodes Professor of Race Relations, Kenneth 
Kirkwood. Essentially, it chronicles the work of those Europeans in late colonial 
Kenya who did not support racial discrimination and ‘recognized the advance being 
made by the Africans and ... had a true sense of trusteeship and, however dimly, an 
appreciation of the progressive nature of the plural society’ (p. xvi). As such, it must 
have been a rather unusual D.Phil. thesis, but in its present form it provides an 
engagingly informative backcloth to Kenyan politics immediately before and after the 
Mau Mau emergency. 


Language in Zambia, edited by Sirarpi Ohannessian and Mubanga E. Kashoki. 
London, International African Institute, 1978. x+460pp. Index, tables, 
maps. £7.50 


This is the latest product of several surveys of languages in East Africa supported by 
the Ford Foundation, and it reads less like a book than a special number of a journal of 
African languages. First, three articles catalogue the languages of Zambia, then six 
chapters consider language use in the country and seven cover various aspects of 
language education there. It would be difficult to review all these contributions in a 
book review, let alone a short book note, but the studies of the ‘Comprehension of 
Nyanja among Lusaka Schoolchildren’ and ‘English and Zambian Languages in 
Secondary Schools’ here are surely of interest to teachers of English outside Zambia too, 
the account of ‘Languages used by Zambian Asians’ will help all concerned to know 
more about Asian trading communities in Africa, and the sometimes hilarious account of 
‘Language and the Media in Zambia’ by Graham Mytton should appeal to an even wider 
audience. 


Les 56 Afriques. Guide politique, by Frank Tenaille. Paris, Maspero, 1979. 2 
vols, 226pp and 249pp respectively. Noindex. 20F each, paperback. 


Brief notes on African countries, more useful for rapid reference on French-speaking 
Africa than elsewhere. The section on South Africa contains some of the most 
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misleading material (e.g., volume 1, p. 47: ‘Après une guerre colonisation particulière- 
ment meurtriére, the Great Trek, ils [‘les Boers'] fondérent deux provinces: 
Orange et le Cap."). 


Politische Organisation und Repräsentation in Afrika, edited by Franz 
Nuscheler and Klaus Ziemer. Berlin and New York, Walter de Gruyter, 1978. 2 
vols, xvi + 1261pp and x + 1245pp respectively. No price given. 


This is an entirely different work of reference, as full and comprehensive as the 
Tenaille volumes are brief and patchy. A magisterial introduction of 200 pages sets the 
scene historically and thematically, and is followed by a 26 page guide to writings on 
African political studies. Then follow studies of individual African countries by a 
diversity of German authors, each accompanied by several pages at least of 
bibliography. While there are inevitably minor blemishes in a work of this ambition 
and size, few major studies of African politics appear to have been missed and Messrs 
Nuscheler and Ziemer are to be congratulated upon bringing out such a copiously 
helpful work of reference on Africa’s presidents, armies, ideologies, elections and other 
political phenomena. 
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John Miller Chernoff spent 
five years in Ghana learning the 
art of drumming. His teachers 
were masters, and they im- 
parted not only their musical 
skills but a deep understanding 
of their cultures. African 
Rhythm and African Sensibility 
explores the nature of African 
music and the importance it 
has within the flow of African 
social life. 

Chernoff asserts that 
Africans rely on music to artic- 
ulate their philosophical and 
religious heritage. He illustrates 
a variety of drum rhythms and 


African Rhythm and 
African Sensibility 







Aesthetics and Social 
Action in African Musical 
Idioms 

John Miller Chernoff 


demonstrates how a musical , 
performance establishes a 
subtle unity among drummers, 
dancers, and spectators. He 
focuses on the music-makers 
and their criteria for excellence 
in musical improvisation and 
participation, and with his 
musical knowledge as a basis ~ 
of appreciation, he discusses 
the qualities which distinguish 
the social and cultural 

life of Africa. 


1979 LC:79-189 304p. 24plates 
6x9 

Cloth ISBN: 0-226-10344-7 

£14.00 $2600 





TIV SONG 
Charles Keil 





^ Most Western scholars who 
. have studied non-Western 
music have done so from the 
limiting perspective of their 
own culture. In this study of Tiv 
song, however, Charles Keil in- 
terprets the cultural expression 
of the Tiv, a people of central 
Nigeria, in its own terms and 
within its own imaginative 
system. 

The major portion of Keil’s 
book explores and analyzes 
many parts and facets of song 
in Tiv society: from the conno- 
tations of words Tiv use to de- 
_ scribe song to its composition, 
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technical characteristics, per- 
formance, reception, and 
effects. Keil finds an underlying 
principle of male/female oppo- 
sition present throughout much 
of Tiv culture and, in his con- 
cluding chapter, he integrates 
his observations about Tiv song 
and Tiv society to develop a 
theory of Tiv expression. 

1979 LC: 78-3178 320p. 

6⁄4 x 9; 

Cloth ISBN: 0-226-42962-8 

£18.20 $34-06 












O9ODOIH2 i: 7 


Mothers and Wives is an exami- 
nation of the lives and psyches 
of seven Gusii women, all mem- 
bers of a Bantu-speaking tribe 
in southwestern Kenya. The 
heart of this work is a series of 
narratives written by Sarah 
LeVine, based on the interviews 
she conducted during her two- 
year stay among the Gusii and 
focusing on her intense, often 
stormy relationship with each 
of these women as it unfolds 
over time. Organized around 
critical incidents in the lives of 
each woman — childbirth, 







Mothers and Wives 


Gusii Women of East Africa 
Sarah LeVine 

In Collaboration with 
Robert A. LeVine 








desertion, a fight with a A 
mother-in-law — the vignettes 
illuminate personal lives and 
idiosyncratic behavior patterns 
against the traditional and 
ideal Gusii life cycle. The intro- 
duction and conclusion writ- 
ten jointly by Sarah LeVine 

and Robert LeVine, provide an” 
analytic framework for these 


observations. 

1979 400p. 6x9 

Cloth ISBN: 0-226-47548-4 
£12-60 $27-30 

By Robert A. LeVine 

Dreams and Deeds 
Achievement and Motivation in 
Nigeria 

7966 LC:66-20580 136p. 42x62 "^ 
Cloth ISBN: 0-226-47571-9 





The Religion, Spirituality, 
and Thought of 
Traditional Africa 


Dominique Zahan 
Translated by 

Kate Ezra Martin and 
Lawrence M. Martin 


The anthropology of African 
religious traditions has, for the 
most part, been confined to 
the description of various reli- 
gious customs of particular 
tribal groups. In The Religion, 
Spirituality, and Thought of 
Traditional Africa, Dominique 
sZahan argues, however, that 

this approach to African theol- 
ogy ignores the solidarity of 
ideas between these groups 
that transcends mere differ- 
ences in the mode of 

religious expression. 

In seeking the overall spirit, or 
basic theology of African reli- 

< gions, Zahan illuminates the 
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African’s concept of his rela- 
tionship to God. He examines 
the purpose of rites of passage, 
describes the central role of 

' mysticism in African religious 
worship, and explains the place 
of wizard, sorcerer, and magi- 
cian in constructing the social 
order. Zahan holds that mas- 
tery of the self over emotions 
and physical suffering is the 
foundation of African 
religious thought. 

1979 LC:78-23523 180p. 6x9 


Cloth ISBN: 0-226-97777-3 
£980 $1820 


















dark, windowless hovel near the kiln 
where he works. Nightly he suffers 
visitations from the demons and saints 
who haunt his life. He seeks, with 
crippling ambivalence, liberation from 
'A'isha Oandisha. 

Vincent Crapanzano is an 
anthropologist with a background in 
psychoanalysis who teaches both 
anthropology and comparative 
literature. In a bold experiment in 
interpretive ethongraphy, Crapanzano 
presents Tuhami's fascinating and—to 
Westerners—bizarre account of himself 
and his world together with a thoughtf 
analysis of Crapanzano's reaction to 
Tuhami's narrative. Tuhami, the book, 
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Tuhami : probes the limits of anthropology itself 
Portrait of a Moroccan by addressing the difficulties inherent in 
Vincent Crapanzano all cross-cultural ethnographic 

Tuhami is a Moroccan tilemaker who encounters. 

believes himself—and is generally August, 1980 

believed to be—married to a Cloth ISBN: 0-226-11870-3 Price TBA 





camel-footed she-demon, 'A'isha 
Qandisha. A master of magic and a 
superb storyteller, Tuhami lives ina 












Freedom in Fulani Social Life 


An Introspective Ethnography 
Paul Riesman 
Translated by Martha Fuller 


“Paul Riesman ... has written a remarkable account of two years spent amon 
group of semi-sedentary Fulani... . On the one hand the book is a well- 
researched plain man's guide to the Fulani, incorporating the best of French as 
British traditions of social anthropology; we have a clear account of village 
social structure, plus a profound study of the nature-culture divide in Fulani 
thought. On the other hand, Riesman has attempted something new. He decide 
he ‘must plunge, all pores open, into the day-by-day life of a Fulani community’ 
reporting his subjective experiences rather than constructing theories. His aim 
was to write an ‘introspective ethnography’ in which his own presence is as imp 
tant as that of the people studied. ... Riesman disarmingly, tells us all." —Rob 
Brain, Times Literary Supplement 


7977 LC:76-25630 xiv,298p. Illus. 6x9 
Cloth ISBN: 0-226-71741-0 
£17.50 $3250 





Drawers of Water 


Domestic Water Use in 
East Africa 

' Gilbert F. White, 
David J. Bradley, and 
Anne U. White 


Nine out of ten households in East 

Africa must draw water from outside 

the home for daily use. This study 

investigates the social implications of 

domestic water supply improvements 

in the developing nations of that 

" region. Attention is centered upon 
how society can best care for the 
water needs of growing populations, 
particularly in low income areas. The 
authors are especially concerned with 
the relationship between water qual- 
ity, quantity, and the health, produc- 
tivity, and well-being of water users. 


Illus. 


1972 LC: 74-172172 328p. 
6x9 
Cloth ISBN: 0-226-89490-8 





Aristocrats Facing Change 


The Fulbe in Guinea, Nigeria, 
and Cameroon 
Victor Azarya 


The Fulbe, one of the largest ethnic 
groups of West Africa, live in more 
than a dozen countries from Senegal 
to Chad. Forming closely-knit minori- 
ties among non-Fulbe populations, 
the Fulbe have been the aristocratic 
ruling group in different parts of 
West Africa since the eighteenth 
century. In Aristocrats Facing Change, 
Victor Azarya concentrates on three 
such areas —in Guinea, Nigeria, and 
Cameroon —to make a comparative 
analysis of the Fulbe’s adjustment to 
rapid political change from pre- 
colonial times to the present. 

To determine the extent to which 
the Fulbe maintained themselves as 
the dominant power in the three 
countries, Azarya addresses the larger 
sociological issue of how aristocra- 
cies retain dominance under 
changing external conditions. A pre- 
vailing theory attributes varying pat- 
terns of social change to societies’ 
varying internal adjustment capabili- 
ties. Azarya argues that social change 
is due instead to external historical 
factors over which societies have 
little control. 

1978 LC:77-15025 xvi, 294 p. 
512 x 87, 
Cloth ISBN: 0-226-03356-2 


£13.30 $2470 




















Inequality 
Social Stratification Reconsidered 
Lloyd A. Fallers 


Focusing on the topic of social stratification in Africa, Fallers explains that 
modern African chiefs occupy a variety of sometimes conflicting roles, 
that the emphasis in African systems of stratification is primarily political 
rather than economic, and that most African rural dwellers fall some- 
where between belonging to a “peasant society” and belonging to a 
"tribe." Fallers also provides a comparative overview of inequality in the 
West and in the new states of the Middle East, India, and sub-Saharan 
Africa, as well as an extended case study of inequality in Buganda. 
71973 LC: 73-78665 xi,330p. 52x 8⁄2 
Paper P578 ISBN: 0-226-23684-6 £2-80 $520 


Wax and Goid 
Tradition and Innovation in Ethiopian Culture 
Donald N. Levine 

With a new Preface by the author 
Using the insights and the tools of several disciplines, Donald Levine 
looks on Amhara culture as history, as an outlook on life, a way of 
growing up, a social structure, a kind of psychological orientation, and, 
finally, as a "combination of opposites.” With acuity and sensitivity he 
describes the strains upon the traditional culture made by the needs for 
modernization and the problems which face young and old in making 
this rapid transition. 

71965 LC:65-18340 xvii, 315p. 6x9 

Cloth ISBN: 0-226-47563-8 £10:50 $19.50 
Paper P458 ISBN: 0-226-47564-6 £2.30 $425 


Islam Observed 
Religious Development in Morocco and Indonesia 


Clifford Geertz 
1971 viii, 136p. 5'4x8 
Paper P439 ISBN: 0-226-28511-1 £2-10 $390 


The Life and Destiny of Isak Dinesen 
Collected and edited by Frans Lasson 


Text by Clara Svendsen 
1970 LC:75-40669 230p. 8x 10% 
Paper P686 ISBN: 0-226-46916-6 £630 $1170 





Greater Ethiopia 
The Evolution of a Multiethnic Society 


Donald N. Levine 
“Donald Levine’s book . . . is distinguished by civilized writing, 
wide reading, broad sweeps, and a certain wayward genius... . He 
is a man of ideas, often a theoretician, with a marked penchant for 
seeking recurrent patterns which are pressed to provide the key to 
our understanding of the phenomena he attempts to explain. 
... Ethiopian scholarship is in Professor Levine's debt for the stimulus to 
rethinking that he has provided .... He has performed an important task 
with panache, urbanity, and learning."—Edward Ullendorff, Times 
Literary Supplement 
1974 LC:73-91233 xv,229p. 5⁄2 x 82 
Cloth ISBN: 0-226-47558-1 £875 $1625 
Paper P721 ISBN: 0-226-47560-3 £2.80 $520 


Continuity and Change in African Cultures 

Edited by William R. Bascom and Melville J. Herskovits 
"Presents a sweep of generalization of the acculturative process in Africa 
which makes it one of the most stimulating studies recently to appear."— 
Smith Smithson, Virginia Quarterly Review 

The essays in this book, on African art, music, language, population, 
economics, and religion have a unity of method and point of view that 
illuminate the basic theme of continuity amid flux and change. 

71959 LC:58-13135 x,309p. 5'Ax8 
Paper P85 ISBN: 0-226-03880-7 £3.00 $560 


Bantu Bureaucracy 
A Century of Political Evolution among the 
Basoga of Uganda 
Lloyd A. Fallers 
",..animportant contribution to the study of African local government 
and the problems involved when western bureaucratic institutions are 
introduced into a tribal society . . . . Dr. Fallers has written a provocative 
and illuminating book. Even though they may disagree with some of his 
points, readers will find it stimulates them to reconsider their thinking. 
Thus it should open new ground in the study of African political systems 
and for that matter political systems in other parts of the world." 
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The area known as Nyae Nyae in 


South West Africa, is an arid 
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When the Marshall expedition 
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IKung inhabitants were 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN SUDAN: THE 
IMPACT OF GOVERNMENT-MISSIONARY- 
SOUTHERN SUDANESE RELATIONSHIPS UPON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION DURING 
THE CONDOMINIUM PERIOD, 1898-1956 


LILIAN PASSMORE SANDERSON 


ALI A. Mazrui maintains that there was ‘ profound incongruence ’ at the heart of 
the ‘imported educational system’ of the colonies in Africa) The wrong 
Western values were being provided as an infrastructure for the wrong Western 
skills. This gap between norms and techniques may be called the ‘techno- 
cultural’ gap of the western heritage in African and parts of Asia. A major 
reason for the gap in the field of education lies in the paradoxical role of the 
missionary school. On the one hand, Western civilization on its home ground in 
Europe was becoming increasingly secular. In the colonies the missionaries 
were propagating a concept of Christian religiosity which was already anachron- 
istic in the West? Many schools, we are told, ‘ taught the virtues of obedience 
instead of the ethos of initiative: they taught the fear of God instead of love of 
country; they taught the evils of acquisition instead of the strategy of reconciling 
personal ambition with social obligation '.5 Here Ali Mazrui is clearly not 
advocating an Islamic kind of education, for the same criticisms could be made of 
this as of the education provided by missionaries: it is the secular nature of the 
required education which is emphasised. In his elaboration of the type of 
education which should have been given he has in mind the advanced technical 
skills required for an industrialized society.* 

By examining the impact of Government, Missionary and Southern Sudanese 
attitudes upon the establishment of schools in the Southern Sudan during the 
Condominium period, this writer will attempt to show this view to be an over- 
simplification of the developing situation in the Southern Sudan. In the Sudan 
the Government was the most powerful agent influencing educational 
development. Missionary ‘ values ' were to some extent muted by Government 
sponsorship of African values, especially during the 1930s. Missionary 
responses to Government varied from a degree of suspicion at times, initially, to 


The author was formerly Headmistress of the Khartoum Girls’ Secondary School and is shortly to 
publish (together with her husband, Professor G. N. Sanderson) a general history of this subject. 


1, Ali A. Mazrui, ‘Churches and Multinationals in the Spread of Modern Education: A Third 
World Perspective °, Third World Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1979. 
2. Ibid. 


3. Ibi. 
4. Ibid. 
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a working relationship from the mid-1920s, with the Southern Sudanese 
themselves being more influential after the Second World, War. When 
vocational training for minor government posts was considered necessary, 
however, missionaries developed the skills which the Government allowed them 
to develop: the Government regulated the extent of this development. And the 
Government stressed the importance of utilitarian knowledge of a secular nature 
rather than religious knowledge. In the case of the Southern Sudan where there 
was an abysmal shortage of highly educated Southern Sudanese at independence, 
I would argue that it was not so much the ‘ profound incongruence’ of the 
* imported" education which was at fault, as the lack of enough education at the 
higher levels, of education in the basic skills of the humanities and of the 
sciences, particularly of literacy in a language which enabled them to experience 
world culture. After all, when people become aware of the possibility of social 
change they do show initiative: with the growth of nationalism, the Northern 
Sudanese, for example, showed great initiative in the 1930s and 1940s in the 
provision of non-government (alia) schools.5 


The First Two Decades 

The educational provision for Southern Sudanese in the first half of the 
twentieth century was largely the work of three major missions, the British 
Church Missionary Society, the American Presbyterian Mission, and the Roman 
Catholic Verona Fathers! Mission; mention will also be made of the work of the 
interdenominational Sudan Interior Mission after 1937.6 The basic attitudes of 
Missions to Government and of Government to Missions, and latterly of the 
Southern Sudanese to both the Missions and to Government, sometimes in 
conflict, sometimes leading to compromise, influenced the provision of 
education. "These attitudes were related of course to the major objectives of the 
persons concerned: that of the Government to rule; that of the Missions to teach 
Christianity; and that of the Southern Sudanese, to use such education as was 
provided if it appeared to be of value to them. 

At the turn of the century missionaries were convinced of their right to 
evangelize in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. They had worked in Africa and in 
other parts of the world during the nineteenth century. In 1898, at the victory 
of Omdurman, it was felt by many in Britain that the correct response to the 
shedding of the blood of General Gordon was to extend the Gospel to the 
Sudanese. This was the heyday of Missions. The Church Missionary Society 
was intent on establishing a Gordon Memorial Mission With the British 
Government in political ascendency, an obvious goal was to link the missionary 


5. Nasir El Seed Mohammed, ‘ Educational Development in the Modern Sudan, 1898-1965" 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Edinburgh, 1969). 

6. L. M. Sanderson, ‘The Sudan Interior Mission and the Condominium Sudan, 1937-1955’, 
Journal of Religion in Africa, Vol. VIII, 1976, 13-40. 

7. Anglican Diocese of Sudan Handbook, (London, 1950), 27. 

8. CMS Archives, London, G 3, E/Pl, W. Fox to E. Stock, 28.2.1890. 
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work in Egypt with that in East Africa through the Sudan. The American 
Mission had also been working in Egypt and was awaiting the opportunity to 
extend its work to the Sudan? The Roman Catholic Mission had already 
worked in the Sudan from the mid-nineteenth century until driven out by the 
Mahdists, and was eager to re-establish missions as soon as possible.!° But 
Cromer, British Agent and Consul-General in Cairo, had no desire to allow 
missionaries into the Sudan at all. And, had not pressure been put upon him 
through diplomatic and political channels, missions might never have entered the 
Sudan. In his view, to allow missionaries to attempt evangelism in the Northern 
Islamic Sudan would have been little short of insanity. He compromised.!? 
Missionaries were allowed to go to the South to pagan peoples. Represen- 
tatives of the three Missions, therefore, were very soon in Khartoum ready to 
initiate work. 

Both the CMS and the APM, however, felt it their duty and their right to 
proselytize among Muslims in the Northern Sudan.? They were therefore not 
anxious to venture to pagan peoples in the South. The Catholic Mission, on the 
other hand, was quite ready to embark upon work in the North and the South, 
and was eager to work in the South as soon as was possible.'4 Cromer would not 
under any circumstances allow proselytization among Muslims.5 He was even 
suspicious of the Catholic Bishop Roveggio's presence in Khartoum, intimating 
that it would be better to ‘ get rid of Roveggio ' and let Catholic influence, if it 
must, extend to the Southern Sudan from East Africa rather than from the 
North.!6 But Roveggio set off quite soon to the South and the Catholics were 
the first to establish a mission in the South. The APM soon decided to settle 
for the Upper Nile and established a mission at Doleib Hill[($ The CMS was 
the last to start work in the South. It procrastinated, in the North, hoping that 
Cromer would change his mind and let the CMS evangelize among Muslims.!? 
Hence CMS work in the South got off to a slow start. The two Protestant 
Missions were willing to work in the South only in a small way, initially. 

Cromer, although permitting missionaries to go ‘ South of the tenth parallel", 
did not let them go unconditionally. In fact, their main function was to be—not 
to evangelize, but to assist the Government by fulfilling the role of ' civilising ’ 
agents, by teaching the people elementary crafts.20 They were to teach the 
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people useful accomplishments?!—not necessarily to read or to write. Mission- 
aries had to learn the local language of the people amongst whom they 
worked, in order to establish any sort of relationship at all. All elementary 
instruction was to be in the vernacular. The primary role of the missionaries 
therefore was to form co-operative human relationships with the Southern 
Sudanese in the course of providing simple instruction. Provided that they 
fulfilled these obligations, missionaries could, in time, introduce the Bible to 
non-Muslim peoples. No missions were allowed access to the Southern Sudan 
unless they were willing to provide such educational facilities.22 The Missions, 
therefore, had no alternative but to accept. They did so with differing degrees 
of enthusiasm. The Catholics welcomed the cooperation with the Government 
in educational work. The CMS realized the value of educational work but for 
some time continued to apply to the Government for permission to send some 
missionaries as itinerant missionaries to more remote areas. The Americans at 
Doleib Hill soon realized the value of ‘ industrial work’ and simultaneously 
linked their primary task of ‘ Bible work with it. The result was that in the first 
two decades of the century various kinds of ‘ practical ' work were attempted by 
missionaries with varying degrees of success. The Catholics were better 
organized than the CMS: they had more human resources at their disposal. 
"Their leaders could command more uncritical obedience from their missionaries 
in the field. 

Most of the early missionary stations were established amongst Nilotics in 
Upper Nile Province. The Nilotics were notoriously conservative—and hostile 
to strangers. The attitude of the Shilluk, for example, to the Americans was 
one of superiors to inferiors.? "The Catholics, too, complained that the Shilluk 
were proud ungrateful people.2# The CMS were distressed at their inability to 
make much headway initially? The Government imposed unusually strict 
restrictions upon missionaries. But the attitude of Southern Sudanese to 
missionaries must have set limits to the progress of their educational work in 
these first decades. Educational progress was certainly very slow among the 
Nilotics. At Wau, amongst more detribalized peoples of various origins, the 
unique form of Government-missionary cooperation in technical education 
brought unusual results.26 

The basic relationship between Government and the vast majority of Southern 
Sudanese during the first two decades continued to be one of hostility and 
alienation. There were frequent Government punitive expeditions.” The 
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Nilotics were notoriously hostile to interference. This kind of relationship with 
a powerful Government must have continued to make the Southern Sudanese 
particularly wary of cooperation with missionaries. For most Southern 
Sudanese at this time considered all non-Southerners foreigners— Turks’ at 
that. The Government had often forced Chiefs to send boys to school. When 
Southerners were made to pay taxes they considered that they were buying 
protection against their enemies from the Government. But in fact they did not 
always get this protection. The Dinka, for example, were still being raided by 
Baggara Arabs. 

Some missionaries objected to the Government’s attitude to their physical 
well-being. The Government did not want missionaries to work in isolation 
without medical care:?8 in fact, it did not want Christian martyrs upon its 
conscience in the Sudan at all It therefore demanded of missionaries few 
concentrated (rather than many dispersed) stations, and exhorted the Missions to 
provide medical missionaries. Missions cooperated when this was possible: a 
doctor, for example, was among the first group of CMS missionaries to go South. 
But medical missionaries were in very short supply. The missionaries did not 
see this as a sine qua non of missionary work—after all, historically, had not the 
blood of the martyrs been the seed of the Church? In the first decade the 
harshness of the climate and the prevalence of disease claimed many missionary 
lives.? Both Catholic and CMS missionaries found it difficult to survive. The 
climate at Doleib Hill was not as severe as at some other stations. On a small 
scale the American Protestants worked in a well-organized way in Upper Nile 
Province. Like the Catholics, they probably paid more attention than the CMS 
to their material needs. But the severe loss of lives of missionary personel in 
the early years handicapped the progress of educational work. 

Government and missionary attitudes to language teaching brought elemen- 
tary literacy in the vernacular and some Christian concepts from the Bible to a 
few—but no major cultural challenge, such as the widespread teaching of either 
English or Arabic might have engendered. There was no common lingua 
franca, so missionaries needed to learn the particular vernacular of their area, 
and to translate the Bible into it—a sime qua non of the teaching of the 
Gospel When the question of a second language arose, Wingate favoured 
English. British and American missionaries in general favoured English: being 
their native tongue it was much easier for them to teach than Arabic. But the 
Catholics were not, for the most part, native English speakers. "They were less 
opposed to the Arabic language. Geyer even went so far as to suggest that, if 
Government business continued to be conducted in Arabic, it might be better to 
teach all the pupils Arabic?! Arabic was indeed taught at Wau by the Catholics 
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from the start: there was no other lingua franca. The result was that 
missionaries undertook much language work in local vernaculars where one 
vernacular was dominant. Some English and some Arabic was taught too. But 
this cannot have been to any demanding linguistic level. 

The fact that the Government continued to refuse to give missionaries the 
kind of support they expected must have engendered an inner hostility in 
individual missionary-teachers, which prevented them from getting on with 
educational work as fast as they might otherwise have done. None of the 
Missions experienced the kind of cooperation from the Government that it 
anticipated. The CMS under Bishop Gwynne expected the Government 
publicly to support missionary work.32, Wingate felt unable to do so, owing to 
political considerations bound up with the administration of the Sudan as a 
whole. The CMS33 would have liked the Government to have given more 
encouragement to Chiefs to send their boys to school. The Catholics objected 
to the division of the Southern Sudan into missionary ‘ spheres °’, which restricted 
their advance. The Americans found the general restrictions of the Govern- 
ment—in particular the restrictions on trading— particularly onerous. Apart from 
the reasons presented openly to Missions by the Government for the various 
restrictions upon missionary activities, there was an underlying power conflict— 
fear on the part of the Government that missionaries might become too 
powerful—or at least that as a’ result of their work Southern Sudanese might 
become too influential and cause problems of basic political control. The 
Missions, for their part, at times perceived this ‘ lack of cooperation ’ as a proof 
of support for Islam rather than for Christianity. 

Missionary-Government-Southern Sudanese attitudes towards manual labour 
influenced the degree of intellectual development possible. The emphasis upon 
practical skills lessened the time spent on literary education. Moreover manual 
work was frustrating to teachers and to pupils, unless it enabled the people to do 
something more effectively than previously or unless it enabled them to create 
something rewarding to them. Even when it did, it left little time for literary 
skills or the exercise of abstract thinking. The Government viewed technical 
skills and training in useful crafts as part of a pragmatic secular view of 
civilization.4 If missionaries provided this degree of social change, tribesmen 
would be more likely to accept Government control. So missionaries could 
civilize and at the same time provide new forms of satisfaction. The CMS 
agreed to provide the necessary technicians and craftsmen as well as evangelists 
and doctors, when possible. But when missionaries came to the conclusion that 
they could not teach any technical skills more useful than the ones the people 
already had acquired, they felt frustrated. With the need for weather-proof 
houses, the Americans soon realized the value of teaching the Shilluk the value of 
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manual labour. ‘I believe that there can be no character without legitimate, 
profitable labour—labour that produces something for yourself and for 
others. And so we must teach people that lesson '.55 The Catholics, whilst 
never losing sight of their primary task of evangelism, taught Wau children 
technical skills, mainly to be cooperative with the Government, and of course 
this was an effective way of building up a meaningful relationship with the 
people. The Government gave some financial support to Wau Industrial 
School. The Catholics demonstrated by the progress of Wau school the great 
advantage of having direct Government assistance in the educational sphere. It 
gave the school status. Carpentry, at Wau, undertaken at an advanced level, 
became the most highly esteemed work in the South. But the standard of 
literary work was not so high. 

By 1920 there were only about a dozen schools in the Southern Sudan offering 
something more than ‘ bush school’ religious instruction. In these schools there 
were about 400 pupils. After two decades this might seem a meagre 
harvest. Yet, despite the peculiar problems, there had been a steady expansion 
of the school population. In some schools, such as Wau, and Juba CMS school, 
the irreversible establishment of Western-style education as a factor in the life of | 
Southern Sudanese had taken place. Whether Southerners could, or should, be 
educated was no longer an issue. The issues by 1920 were practial questions 
relating to the scale, purpose and content of Southern education, and the 
respective shares of Government and Missions in its provision and financing. 
Given the paucity of Government financial provision for education for the 
Sudan as a whole, and the lack of financial security in the isolated, remote areas 
of the South, had it not been for the Missions there would probably have been no 
education at all in the Southern Sudan at this time. 


1920s to Mid-1940s 

By the early 1920s the attitude of the Government to the provision of 
education in the Southern Sudan had changed. The relationship of Govern- 
ment to Missions, instead of being one of minimal, indirect cooperation, became 
one of more direct realistic cooperation. Missions were given some financial aid 
for educational work. Several factors helped to bring about this. The 
Government was unsatisfied with its own Southern administration.36 Despite 
twenty years of pseudo-administration, the Nuer were not subdued until 
1928.7 After the First World War the Government directed its attention more 
effectively to the Southern Sudan. Two American-inspired Phelps Stokes 
Reports and the British 1923 Advisory Committee on Native Education in 
Tropical Africa proposed the development of education by Government 
subsidies to Missions. The Sudan Government supported this policy. 
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Another assumption generally accepted in some parts of Africa, that eduation 
should be geared to the abilities and needs of the people themselves in their local 
environments, was adopted as policy by the Sudan Government too. 
Intermediate education, as in other parts of Africa, was to provide a small 
cadre of junior administrative assistants for Government service? On 
producing financial aid the Government claimed, in an almost unilateral fashion, 
a right to direct and control missionary eduation. A sine qua non of being 
allowed to remain in the Southern Sudan was the provision of more and better 
schools with curricula determined by Government. 

After consideration of the possible implications of this policy, Missions 
accepted Government financial aid. Some missionaries remained inwardly 
convinced that their primary task was evangelism. To some missionaries, 
Government financial aid appeared niggardly, but Government demands, 
great. This probably might have influenced some to work with less enthusiasm 
at school work. CMS administrators realized the greater potential of missionary 
work with financial aid. The problem was not, whether to accept the grants or 
not, but how to supply enough sufficiently highly qualified missionaries to meet 
Government requirements. Had not the Government offered grants to the 
extent that it did, the CMS would probably not have been able to continue to 
work in the Sudan at all—so great was its financial stringency. The Catholics 
accepted grants willingly and worked to up-grade more schools to make them 
eligible for grants. The Americans procrastinated: they did not accept grants 
until 1929. Within their own framework of reference they had managed quite 
satisfactorily to that date unassisted and they were not sure at first whether or not 
they wished to be implicated with a Government which would no doubt, as a 
result, wish to interfere more directly in the organization of schools. The Sudan 
Interior Mission, which did not come to Upper Nile Province until 1937, did not 
at first accept subsidies. The Mission maintained that its first priority was the 
establishment of a Church, after which a school would develop as a secondary 
achievement at a later date.99 According to the Sudan Interior Mission, 
education was the responsibility of Government. The Mission’s task was to 
evangelize. The Government did not concur with this view, and the Mission 
had to accept the Government’s interpretation of priorities, and accept financial 
aid. 

One might ask why the Missions continued to allow most of their most able 
missionaries to spend the major part of their time teaching the Government 
syllabuses in return for small grants. Missions had, of course, provided schools 
in other parts of Africa. But they had been freer from Government restrictions 
than in the Sudan. To most missionaries their primary duty was the 
propagation of the Faith. It was not until the later 1940s that the Government 
was paying a major part of the educational bill. V. M. Battle explains how the 
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Americans continued to rationalize about the moral and material advantages, 
to the people they came to serve, of manual work done well?! They wanted to 
provide an environment in which the Christian character could develop and to 
give the people what was worthwhile of their American Western civilization.* ° 
New skills would provide the people with a ‘better’ life. They aimed at 
direct social change. They were willing, therefore, to cooperate with Govern- 
ment to provide primary education. The CMS became even more convinced of 
the importance of missionary education. The Catholics seemed to view the 
duties of evangelism and of education as two separate tasks. Bishop Geyer 
continued to oppose restrictions on Catholic expansion. But at the same time he 
cooperated unstintingly with the Government in education. To some extent 
competition, Protestants with Catholics, stimulated CMS work. 

But missionaries continued to feel that Government did not support them 
adequately—even in this new situation. The spirit of Phelps Stokes and 
the Advisory Committee to some extent engendered attitudes of equal 
partnership.ó But the Sudan Government continued to refuse to grant 
missionaries any real power in educational policy-making. Advisory Councils 
were not allowed in the Sudan. Moreover, although the Government professed 
a desire to educate Southern Sudanese for minor Government posts at a post- 
primary level, during the 1930s it was so niggardly in the number of boys allowed 
to participate, that relationships between Government and Missions were 
severely strained. Whereas Missions had begun to feel in the early 1920s that 
the attitude of Government towards Missions had changed for the better, they 
were sadly disillusioned in the 1930s. 

The attitude of the Southern Sudanese towards education gradually 
changed. During the 1920s there was still little real demand for education from 
the people themselves. Nilotic pupils continued to be mainly the socially 
disadvantaged, of families who possessed no cattle, or the sons of mission 
dependants. Although in Upper Nile Province, in 1924, the Reth of the Shilluk 
had asked for a school and this had led to the formal establishment of Doleib Hill 
American Mission school, Governors were still having to pressurize some Chiefs 
to send boys to school. In 1927, for example, Governor Wallis of Upper Nile 
Province sent six young Nuer to Nasir school. In the same year Fergusson 
‘rounded up 60-100’ Western Nuer boys for the Fathers’ school at 
Yoynyang. ‘ That should buck them up a bit’, he remarked.4 But after 1930 
the attitude of some Southerners changed. When the Nuer had finally 
capitulated, and were ready to cooperate they expected something in 
return. To some extent they started to «se their new relationship with 
Government. Although there was still little demand for education, some boys 
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were in school now who were neither the socially disadvantaged nor the boys sent 
by officials. They were there by choice. Some boys even asked for transfer 
from their previous school to the school of another Mission, in another 
missionary zone. 

Unfortunately for the development of a Southern Sudanese élite, although the 
Government professed its intention of educating more boys at higher levels for 
administrative posts, its major objective was to stay in power, and in actual fact, it 
did not at that time need many Southern Sudanese minor officials. To this end 
it might be argued that Southern policy, the administrative policy in the South, 
from 1930 to 1946, of attempting to eliminate Arab influence in the South, aimed 
at preventing Northerners from availing themselves of the possibility of political 
support from Arabized Southerners. The policy of encouraging ‘ African °’ and 
of opposing Islamic culture could but consolidate the relationship between 
Britain and the South rather than the interaction of the South with the 
North. In any case as far as education was concerned, in the 1930s, the 
Government stringently limited the growth of Intermediate education? putting 
exaggerated emphasis instead upon the growth of more local crafts. So 
determined was the Government at one stage not to bring into existence under- 
employed or unemployed school boys that it actually counted up the number of 
posts likely to be available and allowed only that number to continue beyond 
elementary schooling. Had there been more Intermediate school boys, some of 
those who were not successful in obtaining Government employment might have 
opted for higher education in ecclesiastical colleges. 

In one way the attempt to eliminate Islamic influence in the South could have 
been perceived as support for missionaries. But in reality it was not. Fora 
brief span in the later 1920s, missionaries enjoyed enhanced prestige: 
they were seen to be in more direct interaction with the Government. But 
during the debates in the 1930s about the limiting of post-elementary schooling, 
missionaries were almost dominated by Government. At one stage Archdeacon 
Shaw accepted the cuts in Intermediate school places because boys with 
Intermediate education who did not obtain Government posts were not being 
accepted back happily into their family environments. Bishop Mason, on the 
other hand, argued fervently against further cuts, maintaining that some boys 
should at least be allowed to attend the lower classes of the Intermediate 
schools. A compromise was agreed. Perhaps the Bishop realized that even 
this small extension of education could raise aspiration to serve society in some 
new way. CMS and American missionaries alike were now convinced of the 
need for social change through the growth of Christian civilization,*é but the 
Government was in effect supporting no social change at all. Missionaries were 
encouraged to spend their time discussing the trivial in educational matters. On 
other cultural issues where Missions favoured change, Government supported 
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Southern culture in open opposition to the missionaries. Mission pupils had 
sometimes worn Western-type trousers in class. But Government, for 
example, encouraged the Shilluk to wear only the Lau, a long, loose garment 
reaching just below the waist. Christian baptismal names were not allowed. 
Above all, Christian marriage as the Church perceived it, was opposed by 
Government. The Government upheld tribal customs. This must have 
produced conflict in the minds of some Southern Sudanese. It must have 
lessened their confidence in missionary education. 

These contradictory attitudes of Government to Missions affected the CMS 
more than the Catholics. Still experiencing grave financial strain, the CMS 
could be less dynamically involved with its own negotiations with the 
Government. In the 1940s, Government directed the Mission to open schools 
in the Nuba Mountains area of the Sudan, which, bordering on the North, was 
unlikely to be very fertile ground for missionary work. The Catholic Mission 
was no longer willing to use its resources in areas less amenable to their 
educational endeavours. Nevertheless, Southern policy meant the interruption 
of the Arabic language work in its main educational work at Wau. When, 
however, the Government asked the VFM to open a school at Malakal, the 
Mission did so, but requested the right to establish a missionary administrative 
centre there too, which was granted. Although during the 1940s the 
educational system of the Southern Sudan grew qualitatively and quantitatively, 
development at the important intermediate and secondary levels was stunted,*” 
and was not in keeping with the real needs of the society at that time. 


After the Second World War 

From 1946 political events in the Sudan as a whole completely revolutionized 
the educational situation in the South. To the Northern Sudanese, who were 
assuming greater control over developments, Islamization of the South seemed a 
natural corollary of the coming political independent status of the Sudan. 
Arabic would be taught in all schools in the South. The Northern Sudanese 
were therefore naturally hostile to the role of missionaries in the South: the 
government would eventually be taking over all schools. To some, the mere 
presence of missionaries was objectionable. Abdel Rahman Ali Taha, the first 
Sudanese Minister of Education, decided, as a measure of expediency, to work 
with Missions for a time. But after 1949 no new missionary schools were 
opened. Assimilation and expansion were the keynotes of educational policy for 
the South. Mission schools were not in fact taken over by the Government until 
1957: and up to the end of the Condominium limited progress was made towards 
the unification of the two educational systems. 

But there was turmoil in the South. Not only had the policy changes been 
advanced suddenly. But also senior British officials serving in the South were 
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often opposed to this policy. The majority of Southern Sudanese cannot really 
have been aware of the implications of the changes in the forties and early 
fifties. To many who expected the British to be in control into a long distant 
future, this sudden change must have been bewildering. To the few who were 
educated to the higher levels, the tragic shortage of Southern Sudanese, suitably 
qualified for high office, must have been extremely frustrating. 

Although the take-over of missionary schools by Government was to be 
expected, missionaries were bound to view this procedure with regret. It was 
not until 1953 that missionaries really began to feel the impact of change. The 
Sudan Interior Mission, now more convinced of the importance of its educational 
work, continued in its small way to provide elementary education as long as was 
possible. The Catholic Mission was less willing than the CMS to pass over its 
schools to the Government. Missionaries were concerned that Christians 
should still be able to obtain religious education in the Christian faith. In the 
Nuba Mountains schools, when Government took over, animists were taught 
Islam unless parents objected. The Government professed a policy of religious 
toleration. By the late 1950s most of the CMS pastoral work had been passed 
over to Southern Sudanese parish councils. There were few CMS missionaries 
still in the Sudan in 1964 when all missionaries were expelled from the 
country. But the Catholics retained as many missionaries as possible until they 
were compelled to leave in 1964. 

Despite the tensions which existed in Government-Missionary relationships 
during the Condominium and the strength of the conservative attitudes of 
Nilotics in particular, the education which Missions and Government had 
provided and its reception by Southern Sudanese had by the 1950s produced 
important changes in Southern Sudanese society. By about 1950 a broader 
political consciousness had emerged which was shown through the grievances 
articulated by the small educated élite of intermediate and secondary school 
boys. Boys in the one secondary school at Rumbek were achieving high 
academic standards. Moreover, ‘schooled’ boys who earlier on had neither 
achieved Government employment nor been accepted back happily into tribal 
life were now being treated with deference by their own people. This marked a 
crucial contrast with just ten years previously. By 1952 these boys were already 
appearing as potential rivals to the traditional holders of power and . 
influence. By December 1954 Rumbek secondary school boys were conscious 
of, and critical of, teaching standards in their classes. They detected lack of 
commitment on the part of some of their Northern Sudanese masters and noted 
the short periods of their service in the South. It was the educated few who led 
the struggle for political autonomy which brought federal status for the South in 
1972. Semi-educated boys fled to Uganda and elsewhere during the Civil War 
and continued their education against great odds in their host countries. Some 
of them achieved excellent educational results. It is to these boys that the 
Southern Sudan now looks for constructive vision. 
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Conclusion 

The lack of extensive educational development in the Southern Sudan during 
the Condominium can hardly be attributed to the * wrong kind’ of western 
educational input. There was, however a real incongruence between the 
Government's alleged policy and the Government's real practice. This was due 
to financial, political, economic and climatic problems, and the failure of the 
Government to take a more integrative view of the Sudan as a whole. None but 
a few of the fittest served long in the South. Despite simpler means of 
communication nowadays-(by air), the South is still not a popular area for 
expatriate or Sudanese officials. In one sense, the 'techno-cultural' gap 
consisted of limited education and a limited.degree of educational specialization. 
In Condominium times the Southern Sudan could not have been a territory in 
the throes of rapid industrialization where foreign multinational companies 
required many school-leavers with advanced technological qualifications. If 
Western civilization had itself become more secular it could be argued that some 
* Western ' progress had come as a result of Christian evangelistic confidence and 
from the concept of the moral value of hard work. The cultivation of 
‘obedience’ in school did not necessarily stifle initiative any more in the 
Southern Sudan than elsewhere. Had there been more secondary and post- 
secondary education before independence there would have been more 
people with more initiative, at independence. Even by 1956 a few Southern 
Sudanese had succeeded in reconciling personal aspiration with social obligation. 


THE ORIGINS OF APARTHEID IDEOLOGY: THE 
CASE OF ERNEST STUBBS AND TRANSVAAL 
NATIVE ADMINISTRATION, c. 1902-1932. 


PauL RicH 


IN October 1955, the Nationalist and pro-apartheid body in South Africa called 
the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs (SABRA) reprinted in its publication, 
journal of Racial Affairs, a paper written by a former Department of Native 
Affairs official, Ernest Stubbs. The paper, entitled Tightening Coils: an essay 
on Segrégation was an argument for a radical system of racial partitioning in 
South Africa and was in line with the apartheid policy which SABRA, in the 
1950s, was trying to impress on the Minister of Native Affairs, Dr Hendrik 
Verwoerd, and his Secretary, Dr Willie Eiselen. Stubbs, despite being a 
member of the fervently anti-Nationalist Dominion Party, was looked upon by 
SABRA as someone likely to support their views, because he was a consistent 
critic of a segregation policy which did not provide larger allocations of land to 
African peasants and tribal chiefdoms than had been the case ever since the 1913 
Natives Land Act. At the same time, like his fellow Dominion Party supporter, 
Colonel Stallard, author of the 1921 Transvaal Local Government Commission 
Report,! Stubbs championed the idea of African residence, as far as possible, in 
the rural reserves. Thus the printing of Tightening Coils was not without 
interest and represented, in a period when liberal critics of apartheid consistently 
attacked it for its specifically ‘Afrikaner’ complexion, a direct continuity of the 
debate on native policy in South Africa since the time of the Union. This 
paper, therefore, seeks to pinpoint key aspects in the career of a Native Affairs 
official, whose views reflected certain crucial features contained in South African 
industrialization in the twentieth century and the development of white capitalist 
settler agriculture. 

Stubbs’ 1925 essay came during the middle of a diverse public career. 
Beginning in a junior capacity as Secretary in several Magistrates Courts in the 
Eastern Cape between 1895 and 1897, he entered on the last phase of Cape 
native administration that was beginning to show growing signs of pessimism in 
the notion of a civilizing mission and assimilating an African elite into the 
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dominant culture of the colonizer.2 Then, employed as Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon on the Vaal River in 1897 as a result of the outbreak of rinderpest in 
Bechuanaland, he took part in controlling an epidemic which contributed in some 
considerable degree to the decline of the African reserve economies at the end of 
the century and the growth of their dependence on labour migrancy.3 After 
service during the Boer War in which he was stationed in Kuruman assisting in 
the removal and indenturing of ‘Bechuana Rebels’ who had sided with the Boers, 
he was moved to Cape Town to take part in one of the first major co-ordinated 
efforts in urban segregation when the Africans in Cape Town were moved into 
the location at Ndabeni as a result of an outbreak of bubonic plague in the Cape 
Peninsula. With this accomplished, Stubbs moved to the Transvaal where the 
Native Affairs Department under Sir Godfrey Lagden, the Commissioner for 
Native Affairs, was seeking the establishment of British Imperial hegemony in 
the Transvaal after the Boer War and was moving towards an accommodation 
with tribal structures in the colony on the model of earlier attempts at indirect 
rule under Theophilus Shepstone in Natal.5 As Sub-Native Commissioner for 
the Marico District in the Western Transvaal, Stubbs took up an appointment 
which involved him in key political contact with African social structures at the 
local level. British rule in this area was tenuous at the end of the war because 
Chief Linchwe of the Bakgatla had exploited the wartime situation to increase 
the power and influence of his chieftainship. African peasant agriculture along 
the Marico River was flourishing too, and the policy of the Lagden adminis- 
tration in such circumstances was to subject Linchwe’s chieftainship to British 
hegemony by splitting the tribe, by refusing to recognize his rights as chief in 
the Transvaal and confining his influence to the Bechuanaland side of the 
border. Stubbs as SNA was directly concerned in the implementation of this 
policy and he introduced a rigorous control on the powers of the local chiefs 
through curbing their rights to trade and restrictng the ‘autocratic power’ of 
chiefs over local traders. Promotion followed from this in 1907 and Stubbs 
moved to Louis Trichardt as both SNA for the Zoutpansberg and Assistant 
Resident Magistrate for Louis Trichardt. When the district was proclaimed a 
Magistracy in 1913, he further became Senior Magistrate and Native 


Commissioner. 
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This move to the Northern Transvaal represented a turning point in Stubbs’ 
career as it occurred at a critical time in the development of white land settlement 
in the Transvaal. Despite Milner’s hope at the end of the Boer War for a 
restructuring of Transvaal social relations through the fostering of extensive land 
settlement, particularly of British immigrants, the policy had not been especially 
successful, and only 517 settlers had been introduced into the colony by 
1906.8 Furthermore, bureaucratic hostility by the Native Affairs Department 
to the activities of its rivals in the Land Board and the Department of Lands was 
rife and this in turn led to periodic white settler attacks on Godfrey Lagden as 
part of ‘Black Peril’ scares? Much of this hostility stemmed from white settlers 
who had moved into the area under an Occupation Law of the Transvaal 
Republic in 1886 which had allowed medium holdings to be beaconed off from 
between 500 to 1500 morgen. By 1902, when the British occupation 
commenced, some 900 to 1200 farms had been so established in the 
Zoutpansberg and the effective leader of this settler interest was a former 
Landdrost of the Kruger Republic, G. G. Munnik.!0 Owning only twelve 
morgen near Pietersburg, Munnik became the figure best able to express the 
grievances of many of the Boers who in many cases had been dispossessed as a 
result of the counter-insurgency against Boer guerrillas during the course of the 
war. ‘I wrote hundreds of letters for them’, Munnik later recalled, ‘and gave 
them the best advice I could gratis, and sometimes even gave them the stamps to 
post such letters'.!! The focus of much of the discontent was the British 
decision in 1902 to end the 1886 Occupation Law and to pass an Occupation 
Farmers Ordinance in 1904 that provided for land to be isued only under an 1884 
Law. This law forbade leasehold tenure and confined further land-holding to 
areas specifically designated as Crown Land, thus effectively ending attempts by 
the Land Board to move into areas previously defined as African locations.!? 
Though the area of Government farms and Crown Lands in the Zoutpansberg 
was large—some 405,362 acres in 1903-4—the equally large area of designated 
African location, 509,7341 acres, became a cause for political opposition in the 
years before Responsible Government. 

Boers returning to the Zoutpansberg after 1902 faced shortages of African 
farm labour as a result both of disruption to tribal institutions during the war 
itself, when Chief Mphephu of the BaVenda had been in Rhodesia in the 
aftermath of an 1898 expedition sent against him by the Kruger Government ' 
under General Joubert, and African resistance to going back to work on white 
farms for wages lower than they could get for working on the mines. Thus the 
Native Affairs Department's policy in the Zoutpansberg of seeking beaconed-off 
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locations for both the BaVanda and also the Tsonga people in the area under 
their Chief Joel Albasini (Shewasa),!? drew considerable Boer criticism. Munnik, 
for instance, attacked the policy of beaconing-off locations: 


There are Native Locations in the Transvaal which are admirably suited for 
white people, the cream of the country almost, which have been selected as 
locations for Kafirs. ...in Zoutpansberg there is very great dissatisfaction at 
the moment amongst the white population because lands which were surveyed 
for whites are now being leased to Kafirs.!4 


Furthermore, rumours of Ethiopianism as a consequence of the Bambatha 
Rebellion in Natal in 1906 contributed to a state of racial tension by the time 
Stubbs arrived in 1907.15 

The first decade of the century, however, was very much one of white 
settlement in Africa and, as in both Kenya and Rhodesia, the Northern 
Transvaal was looked upon as an area of considerable potential for settler 
agriculture. *...there is no doubt that a great future lies before the district of 
Zoutpansberg’, wrote Otto Mentzel in the Transvaal Agricultural Journal in 
1909, ‘The climate is fine, although very hot in summer, but if necessary 
precautions are taken, the fever which is present there should not be a drawback 
to enterprising settlers. There is plenty of water, good deep soil, everything 
grand, well and genial, and labour is easily obtainable.!6 There was a growing 
optimism, too, as a result of Responsible Government in the Transvaal because 
the Het Volk government of Botha and Smuts was in favour of continued white 
land settlement. In May 1907 a Transvaal Land Settlement Board was 
established and in the period up to 1912, when the Union Department of Lands 
was created, a further 440 settlers were put onto 380 farms in the Transvaal with 
assets totalling £151,000.17 Even more important was the increasingly 
favourable attitude by the rentier interests centred around the Transvaal 
Landowners Association who had been shocked by the victory of an African 
landowner in a court case in 1905 entitled Tsewu v Registrar of Deeds. This case 
established that African land bought freehold in the Transvaal did not have to be 
held in trust by the Commissioner of Native Affairs and, though an attempt was 
13. SNA 8/895/1902, G. A. Wheelright to Lagden, 13 September 1902. 

14. South African Native Affairs Commission, 1903-1905, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. 4, 4 
October 1904, p. 480; the campaign against granting locations to Africans was pursued on the Rand 
by the Transvaal Leader in the years before Union and as late as 1908 the paper involked Louis 
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African locations when it protested against the granting of a location in the Zoutpansberg to Chief 
Kibi ‘and other chiefs’. See Transvaal Leader, 9 January 1908. 
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African Mounted Reg 4th Reg ‘B’ Squadron, 22 December 1913. 
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made to reverse the decision in the Transvaal Legislative Council, it was over- 
ruled by the British Government. The Landowners Association, worried by the 
fact that there was as yet ‘no great indication that settlers desire to take up land in 
the districts north of Pretoria’, requested the Government to ‘continue to 
regulate the purchase of land by natives as had been the custom in the 
past’.18 By 1907, the Association was able to report that ‘the settlement of 
white farmers on hitherto unoccupied farms is daily becoming a more and more 
important factor in the work of land companies". 

This pro-settler attitude by the land companies in the Transvaal was echoed 
too by many government officials who still looked to agriculture as the main 
source for future economic development in South Africa. G. R. Hunt, for 
instance, as Sub-Native Commissioner in the Rustenberg area before and after 
Union (before later becoming Native Commissioner in Sekukuniland) was 
closely wedded to agricultural interests and indeed became a President of 
the Transvaal Agricultural Union. Similarly, H. Rose-Innes, the Resident 
Magistrate in Pretoria, published a scheme for closer settlement on the Crocodile 
River in 1906. ‘It is a settled conviction with me that the best subsistence of the 
small farmer is to be had by cultivation of land under irrigation. With limited 
resources, small holdings only can be worked by him, and that is how closer 
settlement results.’ Such an aim, furthermore, was crucial for ‘the creation of a 
class of sturdy self-reliant yeoman farmers in this country’ who could ‘call forth 
the best in our national energies’. 


The formulation of Stubbs! segregation doctrine 

This relatively close association between native affairs officials at the lower 
echelons and agricultural interests, formed the background to the development 
of Stubbs’ views on segregation in the years after 1907. With the landowning 
interests in the Transvaal conceding the white settler interest, the question still 
remained of the form of control to be exerted over the rural African population. 
As white land settlement grew, so in turn developed a campaign against African 
squatting and the practice of ‘kaffir farming’ by land companies. The Native 
Affairs Department under Lagden before 1906 failed to implement the existing 
legislation against this squatting contained in the 1895 Plakkers Wet of the 
Transvaal, so that by 1907 pressures were building up for renewed legislation 
that tightened the restrictions on squatting on white-owned farms and drove 
Africans either into the position of labour tenants or else back into the 
demarcated locations.?! 
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In this situation, Stubbs began to be influenced by the debate on future South 
African ‘native policy’ that was taking place on the Rand. White labour had 
been given a fillip by the white mine strike of 1907 and, together with white ` 
commercial interests which feared potential competition from Asian and African 
businessmen, a campaign grew up on the Rand for a ‘repressive’ form of 
segregation that excluded the Africans as far as possible from participation in 
the white economy. This extreme segregation was similar in many ways to the 
racism then prevalent in the American South in the Jim Crow era following the 
Atlantic Compromise of 1895 by Booker T. Washington.? White civilization, it 
was argued, faced the prospect of being destroyed from within if it allowed itself 
to be associated with non-white races. The influence of the pseudo-science of 
eugenics, then very popular in the United States, led to fears of increased 
biological ‘contamination’ through inter-marriage with non-Aryans and the 
creation of a ‘mongoloid’ race. Thus, in contrast to the more optimistic—but 
equally racist nineteenth century notion of a civilizing mission—the racists of the 
early twentieth century argued for a policy of total racial exclusion if European 
culture was to be preserved.2? While these views clearly related to the material 
interests of the white working class in the period before the institutionalization of 
the job colour bar on the mines in the 1911 Mines and Works Act, they had an 
attraction for a Sub-Native Commissioner such as Stubbs in that they coincided 
with the view that the ‘true’ place of abode for Africans was on the land. 

Thus, after outlining a scheme for ‘segregation’ of Africans into rural reserves 
to the 1910 Select Committee on Native Affairs,” Stubbs became interested in 
the ideas of Fred Bell, one of the extreme racists on the Rand who had been 
influenced at second hand by the ideas of the eugenicists from a racist professor 
of Anthropology, A. H. Keane, and had succeeded in gaining control of a body 
established to debate native policy in South Africa after Union, the Transvaal 
Native Affairs Society. Convinced that ‘after an experience extending over 17 
years among the natives' segregation was 'the only practical solution of many of 
the problems which confront us at the present time’, Stubbs approached Bell for 
his views, considering him ‘an authority’ on the subject. Segregation for 
Stubbs was the ‘solution’ to the problem of rural social control once the 
restrictions on African squatting on white farming and company land increased 
because, as the 'Transvaal Landowners Association repeated in its opposition to 
successive attempts in 1908 by Rissik and 1912 by Henry Burton to control 
squatting, the increase in restrictions on African squatting without the provision 
of additional locations threatened the stability of rural social control, thus leading 
to potential ‘native unrest'25 However, after 1911, the Native Affairs Society 
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of Bell went into decline as Union had been accomplished and white working 
class and petty bourgoisie political organizations went into party political 
channels through Creswell’s Labour Party and Botha and Smuts’ South African 
Party. In the period before the 1913 Land Act one key figure for Stubbs to 
appeal to for political support was General Hertzog who visited the 
Zoutpansberg while he was briefly Minister of Native Affairs in the latter part of 
1912. Hertzog had already come under the influence of Fred Bell, who sided 
with him in the SAP," and his views on segregation were influenced by the 
publication in 1912 of Maurice Evans’ Black and White in South East Africa, 
which had been written by a member of the 1907 Natal Native Affairs 
Commission set up after the Bambatha Rebellion and which was favourable to 
the establishment of large rural African locations—not necessarily under tribal 
control—as a means of maintaining rural social control over the African 
population. But while a keen supporter of Hertzog’s policy, Stubbs was 
pessimistic of these ideas reaching fruition as, despite having an ‘absolute faith’ 
in Hertzog’s native policy, he confessed to the General of being doubtful of 
‘anything being done in the way of following the broad lines laid down by you’.28 


Segregation and the question of native administration 

Stubbs’ pessimism arose from another dimension in which his segregationist 
views need to be understood. The Native Affairs Department was politically 
very weak in the years after Union and there were continual fears of 
retrenchments. The position of the Sub-Native Commissioner was especially 
vulnerable in the Transvaal because this figure of a direct native administration, 
and symbolic of British Imperial hegemony, lacked in many cases the degree of 
political support which his equivalent (the Resident Magistrate) derived in 
the Eastern Cape from commercial interests trading with the African 
peasantry.29 Indeed, with the enhancement of the under-development process 
on the land between large and smail land holdings in the Transvaal, the 
Sub-Native Commissioner was an object of frequent political attack, especially 
when his role became transformed as a result of the Milner administration’s 
banning of trade with African chieftainships. In 1907, the ‘inhabitants or 
Potgietersrust led by A. H. Geyser (and all having Dutch names) petitioned 
Rissik the Minister of Native Affairs to protest about the activities of the SNC in 
the Pretoria district, W. Allan King. King, it was claimed, 


interferes with matters between the whites and the natives which do not in the 
least concern his work and in consequence thereof a certain portion of the 
inhabitants of Potgiertersrust who first made a living out of their trade with 
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the natives, are now without any means of subsistence as they are obstructed 
and forbidden by him to deal with the natives, and that if this goes on these 
persons will be obliged to leave the place.30 


These attacks on the SNC were strengthened by the growing claims of the 
Boer farmers organized around Het Volk to have a growing control at the local 
level on the distribution of African squatters. Het Volk’s branch in 
Zoutpansberg had been anxious for the 1908 Occupation of Lands Bill to be 
introduced,?! and fomented agitation for action on African squatting.? Even 
though the 1908 Bill was unsuccessful, there were moves within the Native 
Affairs Department in the Transvaal to neutralize this opposition, and a 
conference of district officers in the NAD favoured the strengthening of tribal 
institutions in the Transvaal in 1911.35 

Furthermore, suggestions began to be mooted for the co-option of the Boer 
farming interests that had been mobilized by Het Volk through district 
committees chaired by the Resident Magistrate. These committees would 
consist of Veldcornets and Sub-Native Commissioners who would thus lose their 
monopoly influence on the local allocation of farm labour. This idea met with 
considerable opposition from SNCs in the Transvaal, though some were willing 
to agree to the idea if it meant being able to preserve some of their 
powers.” Such a proposal, however, undoubtedly led a diehard like Stubbs 
into championing a segregation scheme as a means of preserving the office of 
Sub-Native Commissioner.35 

Stubbs’ case was different to that of many SNCs in that he had a particularly 
important brokerage role in the Zoutpansberg between the respective 
communities of BaVenda and Tsonga. On his appointment in 1907, he 
separated BaVenda and Tsonga (/Tshangaan') indunas and gained the 
recognition of the latter as Tsonga ‘chief’. But a faction among the Tsonga led . 
by an induna called Maswan favoured the appointment of Joel Albasini, the 
grandson of the original chief appointed by the Transvaal Republic in 1859, to 
act as superintendent of the African tribes in the North Eastern Transvaal, and 
this division was exploited by a former Native Commissioner of the Transvaal 
Republic, Barnard Vorster. As a result of a series of meetings convened by 
Vorster, a group of Tsonga indunas urged the ‘restoration’ of Joel Albasini, who 
at the time was working as clerk to the Sub-Native Commissioner in Groot 
Spelonken in the Northern Transvaal. Stubbs, however, successfully defused 
on SNA 262, Petition to the Honourable the Minister of Native Affairs by the inhabitants of 
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this opposition after the Minister of Native Affairs, Rissik, refused to recognize 
Albasini’s appointment unless an official representation was made through 
District Officers of the Native Affairs Department. At a meeting of Tsonga 
indunas convened by Stubbs his position as ‘chief’ of the Tsonga was re-affirmed 
and the claims of Albasini nullified.35 For Stubbs, the idea of ‘segregation’ - 
embraced not only a social control strategy over rural Africans by means of a 
divide and rule process whereby Tsonga and BaVenda were separated on ‘tribal’ 
lines, but also an ideology of indirect rule whereby native administration was 
localized on the basis of Sub-Native Commissioners. His cause of segregation, 
therefore, contained the case for defending the Native Affairs Department 
against the threat of retrenchment; while favouring the opening up of the 
Northern Transvaal, and indeed South Africa as a whole, to further white 
settlement, he vehemently opposed the claims of the white settlers organized 
around both Het Volk and Hertzog’s Nationalist Party who sought a direct 
control themselves in native administration at the local level. Such interests 
were seen by Stubbs to be increasingly controlling the Native Affairs 
Department after Union by means of the Department of Justice which was ‘to 
place the fox in charge of the fowl-run’. Defending the SNCs as ‘a caste of 
their own as being by their office removed from the prejudice of colour and, by 
virtue of this fact, constituting, perhaps, the only official body of men who can 
be trusted to hold the scales between black and white’, Stubbs championed the 
model of close political contact between SNC and African political leadership at 
the local level as the effective mechanism for maintaining rural social control. 
This implied building up the Native Affairs Department so that African chiefs 
and delegates who came to visit the Minister of Native Affairs did not have to 
come to a ‘tumbledown bungalow and the stuffy office named ‘“Zasm” 
House'.? The NAD should have its own Native High Court where it could try 
cases away from the prejudices of white juries who pandered to the prevailing 
sentiments of the local settler population, while Chief Native Commissioners 
should be appointed to ‘keep in close touch with the SNCs, and through them, 
with the varying conditions and individual needs of each district’.38 

This vision of revamping the NAD, expressed in 1923 when the 
retrenchments provisions began to seriously affect the functioning of the 
department, was a product of Stubbs’ growing disillusionment with native 
policy in the years after the 1913 Land Act. The scheme developed by General 
Hertzog in 1912 involved extensive concessions to the rural African petty 
bourgeoisie by creating large concentric African areas in both the Eastern Cape, 
the Eastern Free State and the Northern Transvaal as well as providing for the 
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establishment of African limited liability companies to buy land. It failed, 
though, to reach fruition in the 1913 Act and, instead, the areas provided for 
African occupation were termed ‘scheduled areas’. The extent of these as 
designated by the Beaumont Commission that had been set up as a result of the 
1913 Land Act was some 1} million morgen urban areas, 18} million morgen 
‘native areas’ for some 4 million Africans and 123 million morgen ‘European 
areas’ for some 660,000 rural whites.:9 As Stubbs told the Commission this 
meant that the population density in the African reserves that formed the basis of 
the ‘native areas’ established under the Act would be between 106—177 per 
square mile compared to 28 on white farms and 3 on Crown Land.:! 

It was therefore the failure of the Land Act to provide, as far as Stubbs was 
concerned, adequate grants of land for separate African reserves, which formed 
the basis of the report issued in 1918 by the Eastern Transvaal Natives Land 
Committee, of which he was chairman. The Botha government established this 
committee, together with four others, after a Bill, the Native Affairs 
Administration Bill, had been successfully blocked by a Select Committee in 
1918 on the issue of demarcation of land for rural segregation. Opposition from 
white farming interests in particular ensured that the Beaumont Commission’s 
proposals could not go through without further detailed local case work by the 
land committees in order to gain white political acceptance. For Stubbs, the 
1918 committee provided an important opportunity for seeking wider publicity 
for his segregation views ‘... the justice of the case’, the committee stated, 
‘requires that every native upon whom the law imposes a disability by virtue of 
his residence in non-native area, should be given the opportunity of moving into 
the native area, whether he avails himself of the opportunity or not’.42 This 
doctrine acted as a forerunner to the proposal in the Transvaal Local 
Government Commission of 1921 chaired by Colonel Stallard that Africans were 
only to be in urban areas in so far as they ‘ministered to the needs of the white 
man’. There was no reason to make any provision for urban Africans, the 1918 
committee argued, as they formed a constant floating population. Furthermore: 


They are servants because of the necessities. And they—others like them— 
will continue to be servants, probably in increasing numbers as their 
necessities change. To provide an additional area for this class would not 
improve their position and would serve no useful purpose. 


Thus any calculation of African land requirements did not need to take into 
account ‘the possibility of any increased activity on the part of natives in labour 
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pursuits at industrial centres outside native areas' for what was required was 
"land adequate to the sustenance of the whole of the native population, 
irrespective of the industrial situation'.4 On this basis, Stubbs and his 
Committee calculated the alleged ‘needs’ of a rural African family of five people 
as 18} morgen—4 of which were for arable and productive land and 14} 
pasture. This still meant, however, that there was scope for ‘closer settlement’ 
in African locations in areas such as Vendaland, the Olifants River, Steelport 
Location in the Lydenburg district and the Zebediela area in the Waterburg. 
'The subsistence needs of the African population meant that, for the Eastern 
Transvaal, some 4,704,730 morgen would be adequate in comparison to the 
existing provisions for 5,007,678. Of this some 950,451 would be arable and 
productive (larger than the old figure of 578,626 morgen), 3,754,279 morgen as 
grazing land, which was smaller than the existing 4,429,052 morgen. The 
Committee assumed, therefore, that a social engineering policy of encouraging 
African peasants to shift from a cattle to a horticultural economy would mean that 
‘closer settlement’ would reduce their dependency on the cash derived from 
labour migrancy. In this respect, the Committee acted as a forerunner of the 
attempts in the 1930s and 1940s by the Native Affairs Department to ‘modernise’ 
African agriculture in the reserves by culling surplus livestock, reclaiming 
eroded land and introducing horticultural techniques. 

At the same time, the 1918 committee contained the ideal expressed in much 
later segregationist and apartheid ideology of developing a rural African petty 
bourgeois class that no longer had ties with the urban areas. Thus, the 
Committee looked forward 


to a time when, side by side with the large industrial centres and connected 
with them by convenient train and tram facilities . . . there will be found large 
self sufficient native townships, in which natives will want to live because they 
will find there a means of expressing themselves and developing along the 
lines to which they are best suited, and which they will want to make their 
homes. The effect on labour cannot be over-estimated. With a settled 
and permanent population such townships will be reservoirs of actual 
requirements.45 


In the period up to and after the armistice in 1918, the ideas contained in the 
Stubbs Committee report acted as an important fillip to the reform movement on 
the Witwatersrand which sought greater control of housing conditions. This 
movement grew up in the aftermath of the last Black Peril scare on the Rand in 
1912 and campaigned for the establishment of an African location at Newlands, 
on the outskirts of Johannesburg, which could be connected to the centre of the 
city by a tram route to Brixton. Stubbs' report added momentum to this 
campaign because it came at the same time as the Moffat Report in 1918 on the 
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strike action by African sanitary workers for a wage rise from 1s.8d to 2s.6d a 
day. Despite the fact that the strike was repressed with severity by the Chief 
Magistrate in Johannesburg, T. G. Macfie, who sentenced 152 of the African 
strikers on 12 June to two months’ hard labour for breach of contract,‘ liberal 
circles on the Rand were anxious for reform in order to defuse class 
conflict. The Star linked the Stubbs report to that of Moffat and in September 
1918 called for a scheme which, while ensuring the ‘prevention of indiscriminate 
mixing of the colours in the slums', nevertheless ensured 'good order and the 
quick transportation of natives to and from their jobs in town’ and produced a 
‘civic consciousness’ in Africans. A Bill was gazetted by the government in 
January 1919, ‘to make provision for the improvement of unhealthy areas in 
urban districts.’ The measure was modelled on the English Housing of the 
Working Classes Act of 1890 and engrained many of the ideas of late Victorian 
liberal paternalism, though in the South African context in a racially 
segregationist sense. Despite the measure not coming to fruition until 1923 in 
the form of the 1923 Natives (Urban Areas) Act, the contribution of the Stubbs 
Committee's report can be seen as vital in that it injected into the reform 
campaign, even before the 1921 Transvaal Local Government Commission, the 
notion that urban areas were essentially ‘white areas’ where Africans only lived as 
servants. In contrast, therefore, to much South African historiography which 
has attributed the 1923 Act to the Stallard Commission report, it can be argued 
that the seminal influence came from Stubbs.*9 

The importance of the Stubbs report of 1918 did not go unnoticed at the time. 
In the Northern Transvaal, the Messina (Transvaal) Development Company 
approached Stubbs to prepare a report for the Chamber of Mines on an African 
strike at the mine on 2 May 1919 in the wake of a white mine strike. Stubbs 
urged the need for the establishment of machinery at the mine to investigate and 
adjudicate on grievances. Much in keeping, with the post-war trend for 
expanded industrial relations machinery modelled on the British pattern to 
defuse the growing wave of strikes, Stubbs pointed out that 


... throughout the country there is unmistakeable evidence of greater unity of 
thought and action among the natives in imitation of the white man. . . there is 
a greater desire on the part of the native to come in touch with and ventilate 
his trouble to some responsible officer in whom he has confidence, and 
opportunities should be given wherever possible for the natives throughout 
the Transvaal to come into contact with and be heard by officers who possess 


their confidence and who would form a link between them and the cabinet.5° 
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Approaching, too, the question of the colour bar, Stubbs argued for relaxation. 
Considering the bar ‘purely artificial’, he pointed out that 


... we have now reached the stage in our social, economic and industrial life 
where the native is feeling its operation to be irksome and unjust and we will 
have no alternative but to open up further avenues of employment in order to 
combat the feeling of injustice which is influencing the native mind on account 
of this bar to further attainments and increased wages. The educated native 
is especially beginning to feel that there is no outlet for his activities.5! 


These arguments undoubtedly had some impact on the Chamber of Mines 
which had been forced in 1918, after strike action by white miners at the Van 
Rhyn Deep mine the previous year, to conclude the Status Quo Agreement with 
the White Mine Workers Union.? In addition, they pre-supposed an expan- 
sion of the Native Affairs Department in order to develop structures of political 
co-optation with the skilled and semi-skilled African work force that would be 
created through the relaxation of the colour bar. As a champion of the SNCs in 
the department, it was not clear which ‘officers’ of the department Stubbs had in 
mind, but there were fears in some quarters that his proposals implied inroads 
into that, subsection of the department which had control over African labour 
movements in urban areas, the Directorate of Native Labour controlled by 
Colonel S. N. Pritchard. 

Pritchard had been a continual advocate of increased state control over African 
labour in urban areas and their residence there through established government- 
run locations. All 'unemployed' natives, under his system, were to be 
repatriated through vagrancy laws. A firm believer in the powers of strong 
central government, Pritchard's response in a situation of strike action — as in the 
case of the 1913 and 1914 mine strikes on the Rand — was to consider measures 
for repatriating all African mine labour5* This admiration for coercive 
bureaucratic measures was further enhanced when Pritchard was appointed 
commanding officer in charge of the South African Native Labour Contingent in 
France during the first world war. The SANLC served as an important guinea 
pig for government controlled schemes in labour direction and racial segregation 
and Pritchard's views on the subject helped in many ways to unite the 
‘repressive’ and the ‘liberal’ segregationists in a general government inspired 
policy of reform.” 

The need for this centralized control over African labour became evident in 
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the period after 1917 when it became clear that the more informal mechanisms of 
consultation which the mining industry had itself developed were becoming 
increasingly ineffective. In 1917, a delegation of chiefs invited to Johannesburg 
by the Native Recruiting Corporation confessed openly to having no control over 
African workers in urban areas.6 For Pritchard, returning from the war, the 
case for such ‘industrial relations’ machinery became more evident in 1918 when, 
in addition to the sanitary workers strike in June, there was a strike of 15,000 
African miners on 1 July which was only ended by police and troops forcibly 
driving the men down the shafts.57 The government, Pritchard wrote to the 
Secretary of Native Affairs in March 1919, should ‘take a more active interest in 
representing to employers of labour the desirability of increasing wages where 
the natives receive no consideration for their services other than the wages 
paid’.58 

Pritchard clearly had in mind the expansion of the Directorate of Native 
Labour when he championed this government intervention into private sector 
wage bargaining. Hence, when Stubbs was appointed on 4 June 1919, after his 
Land Commission and Messina Mine reports, to chair a commission of 
investigation into the causes of ‘native unrest’ in the Transvaal, Pritchard raised 
objections. The terms of reference for Stubbs included both the rural areas in 
the Transvaal as well as the Africans on the Witwatersrand, with the proviso that 
no impression should be given of ‘interfering with the administration of the 
Director of Native Labour’,5® but Pritchard immediately cabled the Native 
Affairs Department to express his denial that any such ‘agitation’ existed on the 
Witwatersrand. Arguing that the ‘unrest and agitation’ had only been 
‘fomented by a small number of young and irresponsible firebrands to suit their 
own purposes’, Pritchard objected to the enquiry on the grounds that it would be 
‘used by the irresponsible sections for its own aggrandisement to fan the dying 
flames of agitation’. He furthermore concluded: 


In my judgement the Native position on the Witwatersrand can only be 
effectively treated by the firm handling of these people and the adjustment on 
the Government's own initiative of certain grievances and disabilities under 
which natives are suffering which are perfectly well known to the Sub- 
department and beyond which no enquiry as contemplated can carry us. I 
therefore welcome the proposed presentation to the Industrial Commission of 
the case of the native — but futile if performed by officials with no experience of 
local conditions? (emphases added) 


This objection received support from within the senior echelons of the Native 
Affairs Department and the stop gap Secretary of Native Affairs, M. C. Vos, 
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who had been appointed on Edward Dower’s death in December 1918, resigned 
on the issue. In view too of doubts raised by Stubbs of his ability to complete 
the report in a short space of time, worries about the shortage of staff in the 
NAD in the Zoutpansberg engendered by his absence, and of his own bad health, 
he was relieved of the assignment a week later on 17 June.°2 

The successful blocking of Stubbs appointment to head the commission also 
marked the decline of his political influence inside the department. W. M. 
MacMillan later estimated that he was passed over for the job of Secretary of 
Native Affairs at least four times by 'the reactionary people who dominated from 
Parliament the control of Native Affairs Committees',9? even though he had 
other commissioners and NAD officials to write in his support. 

The Exclusion of Stubbs came at a turning point in South African legislation 
between 1920 and 1924 and indicated the general thrust of departmental 
policy. Stubbs’ hopes for an increase in the numbers and powers of NAD 
officials who could in turn establish direct personal links with African chiefs and 
political leaders clashed with the growing pressures on the Department from 
both the mining industry, anxious to increase its recruitment of migrant labour in 
the early 1920s from inside South Africa in order to compensate for the ban on 
recruitment north of latitude 22 degrees south,® and with white agricultural 
interests as well as urban commercial and trading interests who sought to exclude 
Africans from urban freehold property rights. In addition, the African mine 
strike of February 1920 made in some respects the Native Affairs Act of that year 
obsolete almost at the time it reached the statute book. With the Act incor- 
porating certain features of the Cape's Glen system of local government, in that 
it provided for the establishment of native councils and urban advisory boards in 
locations, as well as an advisory Native Affairs Commission, the pace of events in 
1920 overtook its central objectives. "The strategy of incorporating the urban 
African petty bourgeois class in control of the African National Congress, which 
had been developed in the aftermath of the 1919 pass agitation, now came into 
conflict with white labour's campaign to protect its position under the 1918 status 
quo agreement which it saw as immediately threatened by the Chamber of Mines 
in the wake of the strike by African miners in February 1920. While Stubbs, 
therefore, looked to the Native Affairs Act as being a means to revitalize the 
NAD which he saw as having an image in African eyes of a ‘tax gathering 
machine’ completely failing in the objective of ‘the guidance and direction and 
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upliftment of the subject races',56 it became clear in 1922, with the white miners’ 
revolt on the Rand, that the consultative powers of the NAC were to be played 
down and the proclamation of native council delayed. By 1923, when the 
Select Committee on the Urban Areas Bill conceded the objectives of municipal 
representation and scrapped the provision for freehold African land tenure in 
urban areas in favour of leasehold,** it became clear that the Smuts government 
was moving away from co-optation towards one of exclusion and reliance upon 
tribal authorities in the reserves as the basis of social control Following the 
Native Affairs Commission's report on the Bondelswarts massacre in 1922, 
Smuts began to doubt the wisdom of having appointed two ostensible ‘liberals’ on 
it in the form of Alex Roberts and C. T. Loram,® thus making Stubbs’ hope of 
expanding the Commission's links with Native Commissioners little more than a 
pipedream.? The same year a series of retrenchments directly reduced the 
numbers of Sub-Native Commissioners, the cornerstone of Stubbs’ scheme of 
native administration. In the Transvaal, the number of SNCs was reduced from 
17 to 11, including those for Sibasa and Louis Trichardt.”! 

With the retrenchments making it necessary for him to leave the Zoutpansberg 
for Rustenburg, Stubbs warned of the dangers engendered by abolishing the 
SNCs to the balance of power in the rural areas contingent on the 
reserves. There had been renewed opposition to his position as ‘chief? of the 
Tsonga in the Zoutpansberg in April 1918 during the investigations of the Land 
Committee, when a group of indunas was mobilized by Joel Albasini in further 
support of his claims to be chief of the "T'shangaans'?? Stubbs had been able to 
fend off these claims at the time because of his enhanced reputation amongst the 
chiefs and indunas in the Northern Transvaal resulting from his recruitment 
campaign in the area during the first world war for the South African Native 
Labour Contingent, as well as his ostensibly ‘generous’ land provisions in the 
1918 Land Committee Report. However, during the course of at least fifty 
‘pitsos’ which the Land Committee held during its investigations in the Eastern 
Transvaal, Stubbs became aware of the growing political influence of what he 
termed ‘intellectuals from the Rand’ who ‘attended most of my meetings with the 
Natives’ and ‘attempted by a preconceived plan to thwart me by trying to 
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persuade the chiefs and natives when called upon to express their views to refuse 
to make any statement beyond expressing condemnation of the principles of 
Territorial separation’. This increased influence from the SANNC and the 
faction centred around the Congress paper Abantu Batho, took the form of a 
radical black nationalism that appealed to a common racial identity that 
transcended tribal and ethnic divisions. Developing later in the 1920s as a 
Garveyist ideology, and leaning in the direction of trade unionism as a result of 
the emergence of the Industrial and Commercial Union, Stubbs perceived that 
unless reforms were made in the legal recognition of tribal organizations in the 
Transvaal, then the essential structural underpinnings behind territorial 
segregation risked being lost/5 In a memorandum in 1924 on a draft Native 
Administration Bill prepared by the Native Affairs Department, he pointed out 
the risks entailed in allowing the powers and duties of a chief to be prescribed by 
the Minister of Native Affairs as well as the power to define and alter the 
boundaries of a tribe or location unless African land tenure was first ‘guaranteed’ 
by Parliament. Raising also the issue of land holding by non-tribal African 
kholwa, Stubbs sought increased rights of land tenure outside tribal law and 
opposed the provision in the draft bill for private African property, in the 
absence of a will, devolving on the death of its owner back into tribal 
ownership. ... ‘why tighten up tribalism’, he asked, ‘when the natural and 
inevitable trend of the Native is towards decentralisation?’76 

Stubbs further illustrated this reformist attitude in 1925 after his assumption 
of the post of Native Commissioner in the Rustenberg district. Growing 
mineral exploration in the area in the early 1920s led to pressures being exerted 
on one tribe, the Batlako tribe under its chief Mabi, to sign a contract allowing 
mining to be conducted on the tribe’s land. Opposition, however, developed 
towards the tribal Lekgotla (council) which it was claimed did not command ‘the 
confidence of the tribe’. Stubbs, therefore, held a meeting on the 18 May 1925 
and after opposition was vented towards Chief Mabi and his appointed headmen 
by some tribal representatives, a ‘compromise’ was reached which modified the 
composition of the Lekgotla by allowing Chief Mabi to nominate 4 of its 
representatives and the rest of the tribe a further 7. Stubbs’ solution was based 
upon the premise of seeking to ‘democratise’ tribal institutions in order to avoid 
total systemic breakdown. The ‘choice of the personnel of the new Lekgotla’ 
he argued should be ‘based upon the “will of the people” but to avoid departure 
from native law and custom ... the chief, with the approval of the hereditary 
Headmen, [should have] authority to nominate a proportion of the Lekgotla, 
while he should nominate the balance’.7”7 The agreement had been secured on 
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the ground by the local representative of the Native Affairs Department the 
Native Sub-Commissioner T. A. C. Emmett, and this seemed to confirm for 
Stubbs the importance of retaining the SNCs as the essential unit of native 
administration. The SNCs, Stubbs wrote to Prime Minister Hertzog, in 1925 


hold the balance of power between white and black and are the 
representatives of the Government on the one hand, and of the Natives on 
the other, in other words, the link and channel between the Government and 
the Native... This in my humble opinion is one of the panaceas that will go a 
long way towards curing the many ills from which the Department at present 
constituted is suffering.”8 


During the 1920s, however, this personalized model of native administration 
progressively declined as it became subordinated to the needs of an 
industrializing economy and white land settlement. 


‘Tightening Coils’ and the extension of land settlement in the 1920s 

In the years after the first world war, land bought by settlers boomed in large 
areas of the Transvaal, including many parts of the bushveld which had not 
hitherto been looked upon very favourably for white farming. Thus, while the 
bushveld was only being developed cautiously in the years before the Stubbs 
Land Committee of 1918,? by 1919 extensive land sales were being 
reported. Overall, the members of the Transvaal Landowners Association 
managed to sell 3} million morgen in the Transvaal between 1919 and 1927 
through extending terms of repayment over ten years.9? It was not surprising 
therefore that the original land estimates made by the Stubbs Committee for 
African locations in 1918 came under attack. When the Native Affairs 
Commission toured the Transvaal in January 1925, it discovered that in all areas 
except Lydenburg, the white population centres urged the scrapping of both the 
Beaumont and Stubbs Reports and the establishment of a new Land 
Commission. In Louis Trichardt, the low-veld land provisions for Africans 
were considered ‘too generous’ and it was further urged that ‘any re-arrangement 
of areas should take into account the importance of supplying Native labour 
readily and regularly to the farms’.8? 
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As a consequence of this pressure for both smaller locations and more easily 
accessible supplies of farm labour there were growing demands for an increase in 
the powers and authority of tribal chiefs. This was seen by some Native 
Commissioners as the essential mechanism for maintaining rural control over the 
African population, while several chiefs themselves in the Transvaal called for 
greater powers so that they could mobilize tribal funds for the purchase of land 
by means of levies. By the early 1920s the expansion of settler agriculture and 
the growth in labour migrancy had so reduced the subsistence base of the pre- 
capitalist reserve economies that the caste of tribal elders had effectively lost 
most of their former political and legal legitimacy through their ability to 
aggregate any economic surplus.$? The chiefly caste thus became increasingly a 
rural petty bourgeoisie dependent on taxes derived from both migrant labour and 
peasant agriculture. In many cases, this had been quite successfully achieved: 
Chief Zibi had been able to mobilize a group of Hlubi followers in the 

: Middledrift District in the Eastern Cape and raise £4,000 to buy 1,200 morgen 
in the Rhenosterboom Location in the Rustenburg District® (this move, though, 
was supported by the local white farmers in Rustenburg as a means of bringing in 
further farm labour). Similarly in the area of Sekukuniland the BaPedi bought 
26,717 morgen covering 12 farms for £28,563 as well as purchasing other farms 
in the Lydenburg and Middleburg districts through tribal levies.55 But this 
purchasing was not always done by chiefs, whose ‘traditional’ legitimacy in many 
cases became threatened by private groups of African land purchasers clubbing 
together to buy grazing land outside the overcrowded locations. In the 
Blauuwburg area of the Pietersburg district, it was reported that groups of 
between ten and fifteen African families combined to form themselves into a 
‘tribe’, elect a chief and then take the balance of the tribal land allocated in the 
area.86 Thus, while groups of African land speculators were often successful in 
buying land, some chiefs fell into penury. Chief Mphahlele, for instance, in the 
Pietersburg District was chief of a tribe controlling 19 properties over some 
50-60,000 morgen with a population of 5,852 with 2,200 ratepayers,®? though 
some seven of the 19 properties were actually bought by the tribe, and Chief 
Mphahlele had actually bought four farms and built a hospital and school for 600 
pupils, he himself was ‘starving’ and only received a salary from the goverment 
of £4 a quarter. Complaining that he got ‘no encouragement’, the chief told a 
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conference summoned under the Native Affairs Act in 1925 that ‘better 
conditions were necessary for Chiefs if they were to lead their people'.5$ Other 
chiefs echoed this demand and Chief Zibi complained of ‘agitators’ in his location 
and Chief Makapan urged control over ‘irresponsible persons’ .8 

For the South African government, both of Smuts before 1924 and Hertzog 
afterwards, these demands coincided with a general policy of preventing the 
expansion of individual African land tenure and contracting the apparatus of 
native administration in favour of a class alliance with tribal chiefs who could 
perform the same administrative duties by proxy. Major Herbst explained in 
1925 that the appointment of Location Superintendents involved far less expense 
than Sub-Native Commissioners since they could do all the essential work that 
chiefs could not do such as keeping tax registers. The general thrust of 
policy, therefore, was to delegate power to tribal chiefs and exclude the African 
petty bourgeoisie from any effective consultation; with Frederick Lugard’s 
description of indirect rule first appearing as The Dual Mandate in 1922, this 
was very much in keeping with the colonial thinking of the times. 

But for Stubbs, the long-term implications of this policy spelled disaster and it 
was for this reason that Tightening Coils: an essay on Segregation appeared in 
1925. Seeing the South African economic system as a ‘slave state, for the body 
politic is nothing more nor less than a White Aristocracy superimposed upon a 
Black proletariat’, he perceived the logical consequences of this as racial ‘fusion’ 
through the continuing economic contact of Black and White. Reflecting a 
general pessimism in the nineteenth century ‘civilising mission’ in the period 
after the first world war, Stubbs incorporated a theme that was widely prevalent 
in European thought during the 1920s and 1930s through such books as 
Spengler’s The Decline of the West (first published in 1926). This was the notion 
that civilizations were not destined to evolve inevitably upwards in the 
nineteenth century Darwinian sense of ‘progress’ but were equally capable of 
declining. For South Africa, the ‘poor white’ represented such a general decay in 
civilization, threatening eventual destruction of the whole society: 


The.foundation of every political society is its labouring class. If there is no 
cohesion between the foundation and the structure reared upon it, the whole 
fabric must topple to the ground. Decay is already apparent in our South 
African Slave Economy. The poor white is a sign and a warning. 


As a consequence, Stubbs urged a radical form of territorial segregation which 
he believed promised a genuine chance of warding off racial conflict in South 
Africa. Recognizing, unlike the eugenicists on the Rand, that ‘the Native is 
88. UG 17-27, p. 29. 
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capable of equal development with the White’, he argued for a policy that 
recognized that ‘the tenure of land lies at the root of Native development’: 


The Native in his own areas must be given the same facilities for acquiring fixity 
of tenure as the White man in White areas, and he must receive from the 
Government the same guidance and assistance that the White man now 
enjoys, so that he may develop, as he is entitled to develop, from a mere 
scraper of the soil, content to produce barely sufficient for his own needs, to a 
cultivator contributing to the National wealth? (emphasis added). 


The implication for such a policy on African labour recruitment was spelled 
out by Stubbs in terms of the gold-mining industry where he envisaged a process 
of ‘slow infiltration’ by whites into jobs formerly held by Africans that kept pace 
‘with the slow movement of the Natives into their own areas. Some mines 
would have to be closed as a consequence and others run at a reduced profit but 
the mines were, in any case, 'a vanishing asset and the closing down process is 
already in operation'.9 

The main objective of policy, however, had to be ‘the regeneration of the 
white races of South Africa’ which were being ‘slowly strangled by the tightening 
coils of the native population’ and segregation was the only policy which ensured 
that both races ‘live apart ... developing healthily and naturally along parallel 
lines’.95 

There was much in this conception that was incorporated in the 1950s in the 
apartheid conception of Dr Verwoerd. The importance of Stubbs’ formulation 
lay in its dating to before the development of mass-based Afrikaner nationalism 
in the 1930s and its emphasis upon the agrarian aspects of white ‘regeneration’ in 
South Africa. At the same time, Stubbs’ formulation betrayed an interesting 
naivety in the nature of capitalist agricultural development in South Africa. 
The more ‘traditional’ mechanisms of personal social control that Stubbs 
sought to maintain through the links between Sub-Native Commissioners and 
chiefs and local African dignatories fell into eclipse in the 1920s as native policy 
by that time reflected the erosion both of African peasant farming and smaller 
scale white land-holdings in favour of large rural capitalist enterprises dependent 
on readily available supplies of cheap labour. The reserves which Stubbs 
wished to see develop were already undergoing considerable ecological 
deterioration and successive anti-squatting measures began to move Africans off 
white land holdings into overcrowded locations. 

While Stubbs’ pleas for ‘development’ measures in the reserves were echoed 
by the Native Affairs Commission in the 1920s, the response from the 
government was only a limited one in the appointment of the former Director of 
93. Ibid.,p.8. 
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Field and Animal Husbandry in the Union Department of Agriculture R. W. 
Thornton, as Director of a sub-department of native agriculture in 1929. By 
1932, it was reported that there were 155 African agricultural demonstrators 
working in the reserves and the recommendations of the Native Economic 
Commission of that year for a ‘wide, courageous, forward policy of 
development of the Reserves’ indicated the general climate of policy in the face 
of economic decline in the reserve economies that W. M. MacMillan had 
outlined in Complex South Africa in 1930. But the official policy of 
‘development’ in the reserves remained subordinated to that of supplying cheap 
labour for white farmers and it was significant that Stubbs’ successor as Native 
Commissioner in Rustenburg, Thomas Emmett, urged further legislative action 
to remove African squatters from Crown Lands in order to compel them to seek 
service amongst local farmers.” It was this general economic requireinent for 
large quantities of cheap labour to run capitalist agricultural estates that rendered 
Stubbs’ protests against the proposals to increase the powers of tribal chiefs 
under the Native Administration Bill eventually futile and the measure reached 
the Statute Book in 1927 with an added clause—known as the ‘hostility clause'— 
aimed at curbing the activities of the ICU. While Stubbs was in favour of 
‘measures ... to counteract the machinations of the Kodale [sic]- Thiel ilk’, he 
sought to increase the powers of the Native Affairs Department in order to do 
this and the appointment of Chief Native Commissioners for the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State who could be ‘given a free hand to move among the Native 
peoples’ and work in consultation with the Minister of Native Affairs. This 
was in contrast to the policy adumbrated by the Native Administration Act which 
both increased the autocratic powers of tribal chiefs and the powers of the 
Minister of Justice through establishing the Governor General as Supreme 
Chief.98 

Stubbs’ opposition was not a matter of mere emphasis. Implicit within his 
opposition to the decline in the influence of the Native Affairs Department was a 
fear that the ‘native intellectuals’ would be able to expand their influence if the 
caste of tribal chiefs became too incorporated into the government administrative 
apparatus. His own attempts at neutralizing potential opposition by his role as 
‘chief of the Tsonga and his reform of the appointment of the Batlako Lekgotla 
indicated that the path in which he wished to proceed resembled that which his 
contemporary and fellow segregationist George Heaton Nicholls travelled in 
Natal. Here Heaton Nicholls successfully built up a class alliance between the 
Natal sugar planters, the Zulu tribal aristocracy and the African petty 
bourgeoisie under John Dube by the time of the Hertzog legislation in 


1936.9 This alliance, was sufficiently strong to ensure the political survival of 
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Edgar Brookes, a conservative white liberal and former segregationist, as Native 
Senator in Natal until 1952, Indeed, it was only with the formation of the Natal 
Youth League in the late 1940s and the ousting of Allison Champion as President 
of the Natal African Congress in 1952 that the African petty bourgeoisie began to 
move in a radical political direction. 

In the Transvaal, on the other hand, the failure of Stubbs’ reformist strategy in 
the 1920s resulted in a much narrower class alliance being formed by the early 
1930s. Apart from the radical sections of the African petty bourgeoisie on the 
Witwatersrand, who would almost certainly have resisted any attempts at 
incorporation on the Natal pattern, even in the rural areas the allegiances of some 
chiefs were maintained only shakily, and they were far more susceptible to 
political influences from the urban petty bourgeoisie, as Rheinnalt-Jones 
discovered in his electoral battles for the senatorship with the marxist Hymie 
Basner in 1937 and 1942. In some cases, for instance, the pattern of buying up 
land via tribal levies had been restricted by the early 19305,1?! while there were 
the beginnings of opposition to the enforced cattle culling and dipping 
procedures which the Director of Native Agriculture started to-enforce after 
1929.12 The fund of ‘traditional’ ideological sympathies for the conservative 
Rheinnalt-Jones, who was backed with Institute of Race Relations and 
missionary help, ensured his election in 1937. But by 1942, the processes of 
control had broken down as a newer generation of chiefs in the Transvaal began 
to emerge who rejected the narrow basis of native administration ensured by the 
Native Administration Act. Radicalizing sympathies from the Transvaal 
African Teachers Association as well as local associations founded by the rural 
African intelligentsia, such as the Zoutpansberg Cultural Association, founded 
by the BaVenda,!9? resulted in a massive switch of sympathies which ensured 
Basner’s election. Widespread peasant resistance grew up in Sekukuniland in 
the 1940s and the breakdown of tribal control shaped Nationalist thinking after 
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1948, so that one of the pillars of the apartheid programme became the attempt 
to re-establish chiefly power through the 1951 Bantu Authorities Act. In this 
context of searching once again for the ‘modernisation’ of ‘traditional’ African 
institutions, it was not surprising that a Nationalist body such as SABRA should 
look back to Stubbs’ Tightening Coils with interest. 

Indeed, radical racial partitioning has consistently existed in white South 
African political thinking as one possible option in a political crisis where a united 
front of African workers and peasants threatens the hegemony of white 
power. ‘This was a view considered by Professor Alfred Heornle in his South 
African Native Policy and the Liberal Spirit in 1939,74 and the original 
apartheid formulation developed in the Stellenbosch journal Wapenskou in 
1943 argued for a similar strategy of racial partitioning.°5 The idea has even 
received some serious social scientific attention,!96 while the renewal of urban 
African unrest in 1976 opened up the subject again as part of the ‘political 
debate’ in South Africa.!0? 
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DUTCH CALVINISM AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AFRIKANER NATIONALISM 


IrvinG HEXHAM 


THIS ARTICLE HAS three parts. In the first section the ‘received opinion’ about 
the relationship between Calvinism and Afrikaner Nationalism is outlined. In 
the second section various reasons why the received opinion is mistaken are 
presented. In the third part an alternative understanding of the relationship 
between Calvinism and Afrikaner Nationalism is suggested. 


The ‘Received Opinion’ on the relationship between Calvinism and Afrikaner 
Nationalism 

Most books dealing with South African issues mention at some point that the 
Calvinist religiori of the Afrikaner people has played an important role in the 
development of Afrikaner Nationalism. Writing on ‘Afrikaner Nationalism’ in 
The Oxford History of South Africa, Rene de Villiers says: 


There was another factor which, from the outset, played a continuing role in 
holding the Afrikaner people together and shaping their political philosophy, 
namely, the Calvinism preached and practiced by the Dutch Reformed 
Churches, of which 90 per cent of Afrikaners are adherents.! 


In The Last Trek, Sheila Patterson illustrates this influence by saying: 


To the Boers the Old Testament was like a mirror of their own lives. In it 
they found the deserts and fountains, the drought and plagues, the capitivity 
and the exodus. Above all they found a Chosen People guided by a stern but 
partial Deity through the midst of the heathen to a promised land. And it 
was the Old Testament and the doctrines of Calvin that moulded the Boer into 
the Afrikaner of today... The doctrines which the Boers took with them on 
their trek through the veld and the centuries were those of sixteenth century 
Calvinism....? 


This theme, that it was a form of sixteenth century Calvinism mediated by the 
Dutch Reformed Church, is repeated in many places and by its very repetition 
gains an authority of its own. In labelling it ‘sixteenth century’, critics of 
Nationalist policy intend to condemn it as out-dated and bigoted, but it is 
important to realize that Afrikaner Nationalists are happy to accept this 
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description of their religion and the development of their culture because it 
supports their historical claims about the nationhood of the Afrikaner People. 
They, of course, reject the charge of bigotry, but accept the general account of 
their history as indicated, and indeed glory in this, their Calvinist heritage. 
Writing in Student Perspectives on South Africa, the young Nationalist Johan 
Fick repeats the party line when he says: 


The ASB (Afrikaanse Studentebond) is based on Christian-nationalism which 
represents the broad foundation of the Afrikaner’s Protestant-Christian 
heritage of civilization... In linking ‘Christian’ and ‘national’, ‘Christian’ 
does not refer to merely the Afrikaner’s Christian religion, but to every facet 
of his Christian everyday life... In this broad sense Christianity forms the 
main driving power behind Afrikaner nationalism.? 


By ‘Christian’ it is clear he means ‘Calvinist? and the argument which he 
presents is one that recurs in Nationalist writings. The clearest and most 
detailed account of this argument comes in the first volume of the seminal 
Afrikaans work, Koers in die Krisis, which was published at Stellenbosch in 
1935.4 In this book not only is Afrikaner Nationalism traced back to the 
Calvinist past of the Afrikaner People, but we are given a very detailed account 
of what the ideal Calvinist society will be like, a blueprint for the future which 
includes racial segregation and Christian-National Education. 

Enough has been said to suggest that both the critics and advocates of 
Afrikaner Nationalism trace that nationalism back to the Calvinist heritage of the 
Afrikaner People. Further, there is ample evidence to show that many 
Afrikaner politicians claim to justify their present actions by a reference to the 
Calvinist Faith. Thus de Villiers quotes the leader of the National Party in 
Natal, in 1966, as saying that in matters of policy ‘we believe that the only road is 
that which fulfilis the demands of our Calvinist creed’,5 and in White Laager, 
William Henry Vatcher Jr. dwells at length on the influence of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the formation of Nationalist policy. In arguing this case he 
says: 


The issue of the Afrikaans journal Woord en Daad for February 2, 1961, 
contained an article that brought out even more clearly the contrast between 
Afrikaner views and those of the English-speaking community. The writer, 
C.N. Venter, observed that the Calvinist lived first and last for the kingdom of 
God—in contrast to the English conception of religion, that is, ‘deism, the so- 
called natural, rational religion’, in which ‘God stands outside the world’.6 
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From this and other quotations drawn from the same source he goes on to 
conclude that: "The DRC is the backbone and heart of Afrikanerdom'? There 
seems, then, to be a clear-cut case to show that the Calvinism of the Dutch 
Reformed Church has moulded the Afrikaner national character, and brought 
into being both Afrikaner Nationalism and the racial policies for which it is so 
well known. 


Some difficulties with the ‘Received Opinion’ 
The assumptions upon which the ‘received opinion’ is based are as follows: 

1. The original settlers at the Cape were Calvinists. 

2. Their Calvinist faith separated them both from the indigenous peoples 
with whom they came into contact, and in time, from the British. 

3. This Calvinist faith remained the Calvinism of the Synod of Dort (1618) 
unaffected by the liberalizing influence of the Enlightenment. 

4. Calvinism, as it exists today in South Africa, is essentially the same as 
the Calvinism of the founding fathers. 

5. The Dutch Reformed Church has been responsible for both preserving and 
spreading Calvinist teaching on social and political issues in South Africa. 

The evidence from which these assumptions are drawn is clear: we know that 
the founders of the Cape settlement were Calvinists. We also know that 
Afrikaner Nationalists claim to be upholding the Faith of their fathers, and make 
frequent use of Calvinist jargon; ergo, there is indeed a continuity between the 
Calvinism of Dort and today. Other evidence which would seem to support the 
claim to a continuity of Calvinism in South Africa, consists of various statements 
by people who are assumed to be ‘representative of Afrikaner opinion’, and 
official Dutch Reformed Church proclamations prior to 1870. After 1870 the 
main source for proving the influence of Calvinism among Afrikaners is S. J. du 
Toit (1847-1911) and his followers in the Afrikaner Bond. 

When this evidence is examined in detail it soon becomes clear that, apart from 
statements in the 17th Century and early 18th Century by people who obviously 
were Calvinists, it is difficult to show a continuous Calvinist tradition before 
1870. J. Alton Templin argued in 1968 that such a Calvinist influence can be 
proved. But when his evidence is examined the case crumbles. The 
‘Calvinist influence’ which he seeks to prove is reduced to various religious 
statements by Trekker leaders such as Retief, Cilliers and Pretorius. 
Perhaps Cilliers was a Calvinist, but there seems little evidence that Retief 
was, and Pretorius certainly was not. In fact all Templin shows is that 
these people on occasion used very vague providential language. 

Susan Ritner, writing in the same year, makes similar claims, but 
brings in the ‘new’ evidence of the Dutch Reformed Church’s attitude to non- 
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whites, particularly the decision of the 1857 Synod to allow separate 
worship. This she takes to be one of the sources of modern apartheid and a 
result of the Church’s Calvinist theology. But here again the evidence is 
unclear, since even Ritner admits in a footnote that the original motivation 
behind separate congregations was ‘evangelical rather than discriminatory'.? 

About this decision of 1857, two things need to be said: the first is 
that, even if it shows evidence of racial discrimination, that in itself does not 
prove a Calvinist influence; secondly, evangelical theology is not the same as the 
Calvinism she needs to prove her case. 

In a sense it is indisputable that the Dutch Reformed Church is a Calvinist 
Church. It originated in the Calvinist branch of the Reformation and has 
Calvinist statements of Faith as its official standards. But while this may be true 
it does not prove, as both Templin and Ritner assume, that the theology of its 
ministers at any given time could be said to be Calvinist. In order to claim that 
the theology of the Dutch Reformed Church at any given time was Calvinist it is 
necessary to show that the theology in question conforms to its official standards 
laid down by the Synod of Dort (1616-1618). If this cannot be done then it 
cannot be claimed that the Church as a whole or the individual members 
concerned were true Calvinists and consequently the claim that the Dutch 
Reformed exercised a ‘Calvinist influence’ upon Afrikaner society is thrown 
open to doubt. 

An examination of the great South African Calvinist leader S. J. du Toit gives 
the lie to the assumption that the Dutch Reformed Church is and always has been 
a Calvinist Church in keeping with the teachings of Dort. Indeed it shows that 
the majority of ministers in the Dutch Reformed Church during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century were actively hostile to an orthodox form of Calvinism.!9 
It is because of this that du Toit’s views made so little headway in Cape 
Afrikaner society, causing him to lose control of the Afrikaner Bond which he 
founded as a Calvinist political party but which quickly became secular under the 
influence of Hofmeyer and eventually Rhodes.!! 

As a result of his disillusionment with his fellow ministers, du Toit published 
his Calvinist newspaper De Getuige (The Witness) from 1880 onwards, and when 
he finally realized that he was making no headway in the Dutch Reformed 
Church he led a secession from it to form his own independent and, as he 
understood it, truly Calvinist church, De Gereformeerde Kerk onder het Kruis in 
Zuid-Afrika (Reformed Church Under the Cross in South Africa) in 1897.1? 

The history of the Dutch Reformed Church during the nineteenth century 
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shows why the vast majority of its ministers and congregations rejected the views 
expressed by du Toit.! During the first half of the century two important and 
bitterly opposed theological movements, the one liberali and the other 
conservative evangelical,5 had entered the Church and changed its character. 
For a while it looked as though time was on the side of the liberals but, when 
matters eventually came to a head in the 1860s, it was evangelicals who emerged 
as the stronger party.1$ 

The issue which led to the clash between the liberal and evangelical groups 
was a question put to the Synod of 1863 as to whether the custom of preaching on 
a section of the Heidelberg Catechism each Sunday meant that the minister must 
defend the Catechism and its doctrine as being based upon God's Word, the 
Bible. When the Synod declared that this was so, the Reverend J. J. Kotze of 
Darling protested, proclaiming that the answer given in the Catechism to 
Question 60 that man is ‘continually inclined to evil’ was ‘language which could 
not be fitted into the mouth of a heathen (unless he were a devil), far less into the 
mouth of a Christian. Consequently if he had to preach on this section he 
declared his intention to tell his congregation that the Catechism was in error on 
this point.!? 

Because of a liberal challenge to the validity of previous Synods, through a 
Supreme Court ruling that only delegates who lived within the boundaries of the 
Cape were entitled to take part in the Synod, the case was adjourned until the 
following year when Kotze was called upon to defend his views. "The result of 
this defence was that the Synod suspended him from his office as a minister of 
the Church. Kotze’s local congregation, however, supported his actions and he 
went to the civil courts claiming that the decree of the Synod should be set 
aside. A long legal battle followed and in August 1864, the Supreme Court 
overruled the decision of the Synod.!? 

Another blow delivered to the evangelical party at this time was the case of T. 
F. Burgers?! of Hanover. In 1862, an elder from Colesburg had charged 
Burgers before the Synod with being ‘tainted with Rationalism’ and having 
denied ‘the existence of a personal devil, the sinlessness of Christ's human 
nature, the resurrection of the dead, and the personal existence of the soul after 
death'?! But because of the adjournment of the 1862 Synod the case was not 
examined until 1863. Again through the disruptions at that assembly, a 
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conclusion was not reached until February 1864 when a Committee elected by 
the Synod suspended Burgers from the ministry.22 Like Kotze, Burgers was 
supported by his local congregation and ignored the decision of the Synodical 
Committee and initiated a long legal battle against the Synod which he won.? 

Despite these successes in the secular courts, liberalism was losing ground 
during these years because the new theological school established at Stellenbosch 
in 1859, with a conservative faculty, was producing evangelical ministers who 
would outvote the liberals in the Synod. In addition, a Free Protestant 
Church formed in 1866 by the Reverend David Faure drew away from the Dutch 
Reformed Church a number of its more rationalist members into a unitarian type 
of religion.25 These factors, plus the outbursts of evangelical enthusiasm which 
accompanied revival meetings begun by Andrew Murray in 186076 and lasting 
well into the 1880s, turned the tide of opinion within the Church firmly in the 
conservative evangelical direction.?? 

The victory of the evangelical party and its designation as ‘conservative’ can 
easily lead those unfamiliar with the niceties of theology to assume that Calvinism 
triumphed over liberalism in the Dutch Reformed Church during the 1860s and 
1870s.28 But this view is essentially mistaken. Members of the evangelical 
party were not traditional Calvinists but men deeply influenced by Methodist 
techniques and Arminian theology. Calvinists and Evangelicals agreed about 
the nature of the Bible as the ‘inspired Word of God’ seeing it as the final 
authority in religious affairs. They also agreed in accepting a number of other 
traditional Christian doctrines, such as those expressed in the Apostles’ Creed, 
which were disputed by the advocates of liberal theology.? As a result, many 
writers have mistaken these basic agreements on doctrine for a complete 
agreement with each other that can be identified with Fundamentalism. Such 
an approach fails to recognize the many and bitter differences between the 
Evangelical and Calvinist groups and consequently misunderstands subsequent 
Church history in South Africa. As a result, it also misunderstands various 
social and political events.39 

The differences between the Evangelicals and Calvinists found expression in 
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their attitudes towards the practice of evangelism and their views on the nature 
of the Christian life. These differences in turn led to different social and 
political attitudes?! Behind the differences in religious practice lay opposed 
views on the role of God in salvation and on Man's response to the Gospel.?? At 
the heart of this controversy was the question of attitude towards, and 
interpretation of, the teachings of the Synod of Dort. For Evangelicals, like 
John and Andrew Murray, the acceptance of Dort required a complete 
reinterpretation of its traditional meaning to allow them to preach the ‘free offer’ 
of the Gospel?? As a result the Reverend J. J. Kotze, who had been charged 
with heresy by Murray in 1863, could in turn accuse Murray of departing from 
the doctrines of Dort in 1871. In this way Kotze hoped to show that his own 
reservations about the teachings of Dort were matched by equal though different 
reservations on the part of the supposed champion of traditional orthodoxy. 
Kotze lost his case because the Evangelical majority in the Synod agreed with 
Murray’s teachings.” But loyal Calvinists, like S. J. du Toit and members of 
the small Reformed Church which had seceeded in 1859, agreed with Kotze in 
his attack upon Murray.35 

The Reformed Church originated in the following way. In the Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State the established Church was the Dutch Reformed 
Church (Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk), while in the South African Republic 
the established Church was the Dutch Re-formed Church (Nederduitse 
Hervormde Kerk van Afrika). Both of these Churches had liberal and 
evangelical wings. The Reformed Church (Gereformeerde Kerk) broke away 
from them to preserve a pure Calvinism based on the teachings of Dort.36 

This secession meant that Calvinist representation in the Dutch Reformed 
Church was greatly reduced at grass-roots level. The religious leader of the 
secession movement was Dirk Postma, a Dutch minister recently arrived in 


31 Carnell, The Case for Orthodox Theology (1961), pp. 113-125. 

32 J. I Packer, Evangelism and the Sovereignty of God (1961), pp. 37-126; Owen, ed., J. I. 
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33 In effect this was to call upon the sinner to repent thus implying that he has a part to play in his 
own salvation. By contrast, Calvinists in the tradition of Dort claimed that the sinner was saved 
through the working of God's spirit and had no part in his own salvation, cf. Packer, 1961. 

34 du Plessis, op. cit., pp. 248—250. 

do Mee 0p. ct., pp. 65-83; G. C. D. van der Vyver, Professor Dirk Postma (1958), pp. 
285-291. 

36 de Villiers says that ‘There are three branches of the Dutch Reformed Church...’, (Wilson and 
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three distinct Dutch Reformed Churches, with different theologies along a scale of liberalism to 
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Op. cit, p. 9) His analysis is faulty because he reduces a Calvinist-Arminian split to a liberal- 
fundamentalist split and because of the fact that during the period he deals with, the Churches were 
presenting a common front against the British. However when he discusses Christian-National 
Education he acknowledges the differences between the Churches resulting from their theology, 
although he fails to draw any conclusions from it (p. 89f.). 
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South Africa, who was supported by Paul Kruger. He and his followers 
objected to both liberal and evangelical theology.37 

The existence of this strict Calvinist Church alongside the Dutch Reformed 
Church, has led many commentators to attribute Calvinist attitudes to the Dutch 
Reformed Church which in fact come from the Reformed Church. Thus, when 
Vatcher quotes the journal Woord en Daad, he is quoting a Reformed and not a 
Dutch Reformed source. Equally mistaken is Ritner, who glibly assumes that 
because Koers in die Krisis was published in Stellenbosch, it represented the 
dominant viewpoint within the Dutch Reformed Church.39 In fact Koers was a 
publication intended to popularize the Calvinism of the Reformed Church within 
the Dutch Reformed Church. Some prominent members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, such as J. D. Vorster, J. D. Kestell and Dr N. J. van der 
Merwe, shared this Calvinism and contributed to Koers, but their fierce 
Calvinism was not representative of the majority of Dutch Reformed clergy, and 
it came under strong attack from the Evangelicals in the Church.* 

The publication of Koers in die Krisis marks an important stage in the struggle 
by Calvinists for control of the Dutch Reformed Church. ‘The success of their 
efforts, or at least of their propaganda, can be seen in the influence of Calvinist 
theories in South Africa today. But even here the outside observer must be 
careful. To this day Calvinists are a small group in the DRC, and their real 
power is probably far less than many commentators would like to believe. More 
importantly, Calvinists theories are being used at present to justify both liberal 
and reactionary policies. Thus, the views of right wing supporters of Albert 
Hertzog are justified in Calvinist terminology, while at the same time the 
academics of Potchefstroom University argue for a more just society on the basis 
of their equally strong Calvinism. 

Whatever the real role of Calvinism in Afrikaner society, it is certain that many 
Calvinist slogans and social theories have been widely circulated in South 
Africa. The best known of these are those connected with Christian-National 
Education and the ‘dangers of liberalism’, and it is the origin of these views, and 
of ones like them, which will be discussed in the next section, where it will 
become clear that the distinction between the Reformed Church and the Dutch 
Reformed Church is not merely a matter of theological niceties, but one which 
bears directly upon the origins of apartheid. 


An alternative explanation of the relationship between Calvinism and Afrikaner 
Nationalism 

It may be possible to trace back to Calvin’s theology some of the terms used by 
Afrikaner Nationalists as part of their political vocabulary, but the most 


37 B. Spoelstra, Die Doppers in Suid-Afrika (Afrikaanse Pers-Boekhandel, Johannesburg, 1969), 
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important ‘Calvinist’ theories and attitudes are ones connected with Christian- 
Nationalism. Yet these cannot be traced back to Calvin. Various explana- 
tions have been offered to account for their place in Afrikaner Nationalist 
ideology, the most popular being those which either trace them to fascist 
sources,*! or which find some link between Calvinist theology and political 
practices, such as the notion of the ‘elect’ and the separatism of Afrikanerdom.*? 
Both these suggestions have some merit, but fail to account for all the 
facts. First, the ideology of Afrikaner Nationalism was in existence before the 
rise of modern European Fascism. Secondly, as argued already it is hard to 
prove a strong and distinctively Calvinist influence in Afrikaner society which 
would account for Afrikaner Nationalism prior to this century. The step 
required to move from a vague Dutch reformed theology to the full-blown 
theory of Christian-Nationalism is too great to be accounted for by intuitive 
guesses, 

This brings us back to S. J. du Toit and the Reformed Church. S. J. du Toit 
was in a very real sense the first Afrikaner Nationalist, and through him the 
theories that became the basis of that Nationalism were first introduced to the 
Afrikaner people. Thus, if we want to know where Afrikaner Nationalism 
came from we must begin by asking from where S. J. de Toit got his ideas. 

Fortunately this question poses no problem because du Toit did not pretend to 
be the author of his own ideas. All he claimed to do was to uphold the ideas of 
Dutch Calvinism in South Africa, or rather, as he would have put it, to propagate 
‘true’ Calvinism in South Africa. He admitted freely that the Calvinism which 
he advocated originated in the Netherlands and he made no pretence about the 
fact that his political philosophy was based upon the political views of Abraham 
Kuyper in the Netherlands.43_ But if, as argued, du Toit did not exercise a very 
great influence among Afrikaners, how can the views which he introduced be 
said to be the source of Nationalist ideology? 

A comparison of du Toit’s political ideas with the ideology of present day 
Nationalists shows their great similarity. This fact leads us either to revise our 
opinion of du Toit’s influence, or to seek another source through which these 
views could have gained their present influence. The argument of this paper is 
that the source is to be found in the Reformed Church. 

When the Reformed Church was founded in 1859 it gathered into its 
membership a group of people known as the ‘Doppers’. These were the most 
conservative element of the Afrikaner people, and were often despised by fellow 
Afrikaners for their lack of education and general backwardness. Although not 
all Doppers joined the Reformed Church, the majority did, leaving only a very 
small group to remain in the Dutch Reformed Church or to join S. J. du Toit’s 
Reformed Church under the Cross. The social conservatism of these people 


41 B. Bunting, The Rise of the South African Reich (London, 1964). Vatcher, op. cit., p. 75. 
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was matched by their religious conservatism. They saw themselves as true 
Calvinists, the old lights of the Dutch Reformed Church who clung to the 
teachings of the Synod of Dort. They held the doctrines of the Reformed 
Confessions in great respect, but lacked the education needed to apply these to 
their present social situation. Their greatest supporter was Paul Kruger, who 
exercised such a crucial influence on his countrymen in the Transvaal.44 But 
Kruger was no ideologist, and his learned advisers were pragmatic rather than 
ideological in their approach to problems.#5 It is true that Kruger employed S. 
J. du Toit as his adviser and Minister of Education for a time, but du Toit was 
too idealistic or Kruger, and Kruger too lacking in Calvinist theory for du 
Toit.46 Thus du Toit’s Calvinism did not enter mainstream Afrikaner though 
through the intervention of Paul Kruger but it did so be means of the Church he 
helped create. 

To appreciate the role which the Reformed Church played in the creation of 
Afrikaner Nationalism, it is necessary to understand three things: the origin of 
the Christian-National ideology in the Netherlands, the relationship between the’ 
Reformed Church and the Dutch Calvinist revival, and the way in which the 
Reformed Church influenced the Nationalist movement following the Second 
Anglo-Boer War. 

Christian-Nationalism arose in the Netherlands early in the nineteenth century 
as a reaction to revolutionary changes which were sweeping Dutch society. 
This Calvinism had two sources, one aristocratic, and one lower working class, 
each of which felt threatened by the new liberalism of the middle classes. The 
aristocratic reaction was led by the poet Willem Bilderdijk (1756-1831), who 
gathered around himself a group of disciples entranced by his great intellect. 
From his original group two movements emerged, united by a common Calvanist 
faith: first, a literary-cultural movement which sought to glorify God and 
communicate Calvinism in the arts, and secondly, a political movement. The 
best known member of the literary group was the converted Jew, Isaak da Costa 
(1798-1860) who wrote volumes of poetry in which he praised the Netherlands 
as ‘the Israel of the West’. The leader of the political group was Groen van 
Prinsterer (1801-1876). The working class Calvinist revival was much more of 
an ecclesiastical movement and resulted in a secession from the State Church in 
1834 creating a new Church known as the Separated Christian Reformed Church 
(Christelijke Afgescheiden Gereformeerde Kerk). Although the Dutch govern- 
ment of the day was ‘liberal’, it persecuted the seceders in an attempt to force 
them back into the State Church. The aristocratic group remained within the 
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State Church, but because of their Calvinist beliefs and dislike of theological 
liberalism, felt a great sympathy for the seceding Church.*? 

In the late 1830s, Groen van Prinsterer developed his own theological 
interpretation of European history. He went further than Bilderdijk, who had 
simply glorified the Calvinist past of the Netherlands, by offering a general 
interpretation of recent events in terms of religion and unbelief. His great 
argument was that there existed within European society what he called ‘the 
Spirit of Revolution’, which was an anti-religious crusade finding expression in 
the French Revolution of 1789 and in all subsequent revolutions. Because of 
this ‘spirit of the times’, Christians had to ensure that they did not succumb to 
aspects of revolutionary thought which, though they did not appear to pose a 
threat to Christianity, in fact struck at its core by denying the sovereignty of God 
in all aspects of life. To van Prinsterer, ‘Revolution’ led inevitably to anarchy 
and atheism, and must be opposed by a consistent Christianity embracing every 
area of life. His thought, and the political movement he began, was therefore 
called the Anti-Revolutionary Movement, which in positive terms was styled 
Christian-Nationalism.*8 

Because of this insistence that what was being fought was a ‘spiritual battle’, 
van Prinsterer concentrated on ideological issues. To maintain a pure 
Calvinism it was necessary to protect the children of Reformed people by 
shielding them from the liberalism of state education. Children were a gift from 
God, and parents by their baptismal promises were obliged to bring them up in 
the Christian faith. Only by ensuring that the education which they received 
was Christian could these vows be fulfilled. As parents delegated their god- 
given authority over their children to teachers, they should have some control 
over the appointment of teachers. A practical reason for parental control which 
he also advocated, was that as it was the parents’ taxes which provided the 
education budget, parents should have some rights as far as educational policy 
was concerned.*9 

He extended these rights to humanist, atheist, Jewish and other non-Calvinist 
parents too. He strongly rejected the all-embracing liberal education which the 
Dutch state sought to impose, and which, being designed to minimize all 
differences, was the great enemy of Calvinism. He believed that by advocating 
toleration liberals paved the way for atheism, and that by supporting all reform, 
whatever the justice of the case, they created political anarchy and prepared 
nations for revolution. Liberal toleration anyway was not real. In 1834 the 
liberals in the state Church had revealed their true colours by supporting the 
state in its persecution of the dissenters. He felt that liberals were tolerant only 
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when they were weak, never when they were strong, and he urged the Reformed 
churches to learn from this and unite together in the face of their common 
enemy. In proposing this line of action, van Prinsterer used his great slogan ‘In 
isolation is our strength’.5° 

Van Prinsterer made little headway in Dutch society during his lifetime but, 
after his death, his mantle descended upon his greatest disciple, Abraham 
Kuyper (1837-1920). Originally an advocate of theological liberalism, Kuyper 
had been converted to the Calvinism of Dort during his first pastorate by the 
simple faith of his congregation. In Kuyper the aristocratic and populist 
elements of the Dutch Calvinist revival merged, and members of the Separated 
Christian Reformed Church became his staunch supporters. Kuyper was a man 
of action with a tremendous intellect. He took over van Prinsterer's policies 
and small political grouping to create a mass movement, out of which the first 
modern Dutch political party, the Anti-Revolutionary Party, emerged in 
1879. Kuyper, as both the leader and the theorist of his party, led it to victory 
and became Prime Minister of the Netherlands in 1901. The State was forced 
to tolerate, and then to support, Christian schools, and at the same time a whole 
network of other Christian movements was created—newspapers, unions, a 
University, etc! By the beginning of this century the work of van Prinsterer 
had borne fruit, and the whole structure of Dutch society had been profoundly 
changed through the emergence of a revitalized and aggressive Calvinism.*?? 

Dirk Postma (1818-1890) who led the secession of 1859 in South Africa and 
founded the Reformed Church, came from the Netherlands where he had been a 
minister in the dissenting Separated Christian Reformed Church. He brought 
with him to South Africa some of the enthusiasm which the Calvinist revival in 
the Netherlands had created. His chief assistant, Jan  Lion-Cachet 
(1838-1912), who was the principal of the Theological School Postma created in 
Burgersdorp in the Cape, also came from this Dutch background, having been 
educated in the household of da Costa.5* Thus, the Church had a very direct 
link with people and events in the Netherlands. This was strengthened through 
sending their better students to Kuyper's newly created Free University of 
Amsterdam. Notable among these young men were Postma’s own son 
Ferdinand Postma (1879-1950), and J. D. du Toit (1877—1953), the son of S. J. 
du Toit55 Another important figure in the Church, who had a Dutch 
background, was Jan Kamp (1861-1924). He became a Professor in the 
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Literary Department of the Theological School after it moved to Potchefstroom 
in 1905. Kamp had come to South Africa shortly before the Anglo-Boer War, 
after working in the editorial department of Kuyper’s newspaper, De Standaard, 
in Amsterdam, and was a strong advocate of Christian-Nationalism. While in 
Potchefstroom he worked on Her Westen, the local Nationalist newspaper, and 
later edited Ons Vaderland in Pretoria, which was founded by the National Party 
in 1915.56 Both of the newspapers had Dutch owners and supported a 
Christian-National policy. 

When the National Party was formed in 1913, General Botha received many 
letters from supporters telling him not to worry about the threat presented by 
Hertzog’s new movement, because its only supporters were, in the words of 
Ewald Esselen, ‘Doppers and Hollanders’.5? From the start Botha realized that 
it was the Doppers’ advocacy of the ‘policy of isolation’ which made them his 
opponents. Dopper areas were consistently Nationalist and supplied the new 
movement with its grass-roots support?" When Hertzog was still unsure about 
his relationship with the British, the Doppers were advocating a republic. In 
fact from 1902 onwards they held the views we now recognize as the hallmarks of 
Afrikaner Nationalism.6° They were the driving force behind the Christian- 
National School movement, and unlike the other reformed churches, refused to 
give up their ideals when Botha and Smuts deserted the cause in 1907.61 They 
consistently argued for the separation of the Afrikaner people from their 
neighbours—both black and white.6? They wanted their policy of ‘apartheid’ 
applied in the political realm—separation from both the Africans and the English 
in order to preserve Afrikanerdom.9 They supported the Second Language 
Movement because they believed that only by creating their own language could 
their Dutch Calvinist heritage be preserved and the inroads of English culture be 
resisted.&* In short, they provided the propaganda which Hertzog was able to 
use in the building up of his party. 

The movement of which Hertzog was the leader might have come about 
without the intervention of the Calvinists. The origins of Afrikaner National- 
ism are not simply ideological. But Nationalist slogans and theories are to a very 
large extent the work of this Reformed group. It was they who popularized 
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DJIBOUTIAND THE QUESTION OF AFAR 
NATIONALISM 


Kassim SHEHIM AND JAMES SEARING 


Tue Repusiic of Djibouti celebrated its second anniversary as an independent 
state on 27 June 1979 in a political climate which bodes ill for the future viability 
of Africa’s youngest state. Since independence the Republic has been 
threatened by the ambitions of its neighbours and by the rivalry of its two ethnic 
groups, the Issa-Somalis and the Afars. The Ethiopian-Somali conflict in the 
Ogaden exacerbated internal conflicts in Djibouti even though that country’s two 
larger neighbours had (at least temporarily) renounced their claims to the 
territory on the eve of its independence.! Djibouti’s most serious problem is the 
troubled relations of the Afars and the Issas. Neither group is deeply com- 
mitted to the preservation of the state they inherited from the French. The 
Issas have not attempted to hide their sympathies for pan-Somali nationalism 
and their desire to incorporate Djibouti into a 'Greater Somalia. The 
attitudes of the Afars to the new state are more complex. Independence has 
led to the dominance of the Issas even though the political system is supposed 
to guarantee certain positions to the Afars. The President of the Republic is 
Hassan Gouled, an Issa. The position of prime minister goes to an Afar, but 
the prime minister wields little power. The first two Afar prime ministers, 
Ahmed Dini and Abdullah Muhammad Kamil, either resigned or were dismissed 
because of their complaints about the 'tribal politics! of the Issa-dominated 
government. The governmental crises are only one indication of the dissatis- 
faction of the Afars. Sporadic outbursts of violence, most recently several 
attacks on military posts in March 1979,? are signs of Afar opposition 
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to the current regime. Afar nationalism is a relatively new development, but it 
clearly holds the key to the future of Djibouti. 

The pan-Somali cause has suffered a serious setback in the Ogaden and as a 
result the Issa of Djibouti are temporarily committed to the preservation of the 
integrity of Djibouti and of their own dominance within the new state. For the 
Afars the Ethiopian victory in the Ogaden has posed the question of the relation 
of the Afars to the Ethiopian state, which has taken the role of their guardian in 
the past, protecting them against the threat of Somali expansion. At the same 
time the Afars of Djibouti have been forced to reconsider their relations with the 
Afar population of Ethiopia and their attitude toward the possible creation of an 
Afar ‘entity’ (for its form is far from clear at this point) in Ethiopia. The 
growing strength of revolutionary Ethiopia has caused a shift in the balance of 
power in the region and has lent new strength to the demands of the Afar in 
Djibouti. The development of Afar political attitudes is little understood, but it 
is potentially of tremendous importance given the inevitable link between the 
‘Afar question’—one more ‘question’ in the troubled Horn of Africa—and the 
two most important conflicts in the region, the border disputes caused by Somali 
territorial claims and the movement of secession in Eritrea. 

The conflict in Djibouti between Afar and Issa could explode in war between 
Ethiopia and Somalia. At the same time the Afars are one of the peoples of 
Eritrea and there have been some signs that Ethiopia would like to limit Eritrean 
nationalism by recognizing in some fashion Afar nationalism, a move that would 
perhaps establish a model for the settlement of the entire Ethiopian national 
question through the creation of a series of autonomous regions. "The Afars of 
Djibouti are caught up in all the conflicts of the Horn and have undergone rapid 
politicization in the period since independence. The purpose of this article is to 
re-assess the political position of the Afars in the new Republic and their political 
development in the post independence era. Historical factors which have 
determined the development of Afar political consciousness are examined as an 
introduction to the discussion of the Republic of Djibouti. In conclusion the 
development of Afar nationalism and its impact on the viability of the Republic 
of Djibouti are assessed in the light of recent developments in Djibouti and 
Ethiopia. 

The territory of the Republic of Djibouti was established by France in a series 
of treaties with Afar and Issa chiefs from 1862 to 1885.5 "The French first 
obtained the region of Obock at the southern tip of the Red Sea from an Afar 
chief, Ahmad Abu Bakr, in 1862. The territory was acquired because of its 
strategic location at the Bab el Mandeb straits, which was about to become a 
major waterway with the opening of the Suez canal in 1869. The canal had been 
under construction, with substantial French participation, since 1859. "The 
region was also intended as a coaling station for French ships travelling between 
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Europe and Indochina, where the French were extending their control after 
French occupation of Saigon in 1859. After 1862 the French signed more 
treaties with Afar chiefs to gain control of the regions of Tajourah and 
Goba’ad. It was not until 1885 that the French expanded further south and 
signed treaties with Issa chiefs. 

The early French colony was centred in Obock until the expansion of trade 
created the need fora better port. A suitable location was discovered across the 
Gulf of Tajourah; there the French built a new city which they named 
Djibouti. The origin of the name is not certain, but it is probably derived from 
an Afar word meaning ‘pot’.4 After the establishment of the port a wave of 
Arab, Greek, Indian, and Armenian traders established themselves in the 
city. Trade flourished at the new port and the French moved the seat of 
government from Obock to Djibouti. In 1896 Tajourah, Obock and Djibouti 
were merged together to form what became known as Côte Francais des 
Somalis.5 

‘French Somaliland’ was a misnomer because most of the territory acquired by 
the French was under Afar sovereignity. But it was only much later that the 
Afars began to resent the name with the development of political conscious- 
ness. It is doubtful that the French presence had any significant impact on the 
life of the nomadic Afars in the early years of the colony. However, the 
establishment of the administrative centre at Djibouti had an important impact on 
the future development of the colony. Because of the location of the capital the 
Issa were more exposed to French rule and more of them were attracted to the 
life of the new port city. As a result of Issa immigration to Djibouti from 
surrounding areas the Issa population of the colony increased and the Issa 
became more urbanized than the Afars. This characteristic of settlement, with 
the Issas concentrated around Djibouti and the Afars spread in the rural districts, 
persists to this day.$ 

The indigenous people of the Côte Français des Somalis had almost no role in 
the government of the colony until the first representative council was 
established by the French in 1946. The peoples of the region do not seem to 
have taken much interest in the government of the colony in this period. They 
had no experience with the type of governmental structures established by the 
French who showed little interest in seeking their participation. Most of the 
‘politicians’ in the colony were either Arabs or French colonials who came to the 
region to profit from the business. The political awakening of the peoples of 
Djibouti came largely as the result of outside events in the countries of what is 
now called the Third World. "Two developments were of particular importance 


4. Ibid., p.8. 

5. This name lingered on until 1967 when it was changed to Territoire Français des Afars et des 
Issas, on the demand of Afar politicians. The political events leading to the change are discussed 
supra, 

6. The indigenous populations and their relations to the developing colony are discussed in 
Thompson and Adloff, Djibouti, pp. 23-37. 
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for the emergence of political consciousness in Djibouti. One was the emer- 
gence of Nasser’s revolution in Egypt, which broadcast its nationalist, anti- 
imperialist message to all its neighbours. The second was the Algerian war for 
independence, which sent shocks throughout the entire French colonial 
empire. For the first time the people of Djibouti asserted their right to partici- 
pate in the affairs of their state. The first two indigenous politicians to emerge 
in Djibouti in the 1950s, Hassan Gouled, now President of the Republic, and 
Muhammad Harbi, were both Issa-Somalis. The first Afar to assume an active 
political role was Haji Muhammad Kamil.’ 

The creation of an independent Republic of Somali in 1960 on the southern 
border of Djibouti marked a watershed in the history of the colony. Somali 
nationalism became an important force among the Issa-Somalis of Djibouti, who 
were influenced by the ideology of the new Somali state. Somalis everywhere 
were inspired by the desire to create a ‘Greater Somalia’ encompassing all ethnic 
Somalis. Unlike most African states, which have heterogeneous populations 
and base their territorial claims on colonial boundaries, the Somali Republic 
claims all the territories inhabited by Somali speaking peoples. The irredentist 
policies of the Somali Republic, which has territorial claims against all its 
neighbours, are symbolized by the Somali flag. The five-pointed star on the 
flag represents the territories of Greater Somalia. Two of the points represent 
the territories of British and Italian Somaliland which decided to merge together 
when they were granted independence in 1960. The three other points of the 
star represent territories which have yet to be added to the Somali state. They 
are the Ogaden region of Ethiopia, which Somalia recently attempted to take 
from Ethiopia by force, the North-Eastern part of Kenya and the territory that is 
now the Republic of Djibouti. The growth of Somali nationalism had an impor- 
tant impact on the relations between the French and the Issa of Djibouti and 
introduced the kind of ethnic politics which have characterized Djibouti's 
political life since then. 

The first important changes in the political life of the colony came in 1957 and 
1958 as a result of the crisis in the French colonial empire caused by the Algerian 
war. The first elected representative bodies were created in 1957 and in 1958 
the people of Djibouti, along with the rest of France's overseas territories, were 
asked to choose either independence from France, in which case the French 
would cut off all aid, or an association with France in a new French 
Community. Djibouti voted for continued association with France by a com- 
fortable margin of 74 per cent. From the introduction of representation until 
1963 the Issa-Somalis held the majority of seats in the local territorial assembly. 
The first change in the new system came in 1963 when the French reorganized 
7. The emergence of political life in Djibouti is discussed ibid., pp. 61-71. 

8. For Somali nationalism see Saadia Touval, Somali Nationalism (Cambridge, 1963), which 
includes a chapter on French Somaliland, pp. 123-31. For a discussion which includes recent 
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the electoral districts of Djibouti to lessen the representation accorded to the 
Issas.2 This step was taken to head off the influence of pan-Somali nation- 
alism. The Parti du Mouvement Populaire, formed in 1962, was dominated by 
Issas influenced by Somali nationalism. The reorganization of the represen- 
tative system in 1963 was calculated to favour the Afars, who were seen at that 
time as the most reliable partisans of continued French presence in the 
region. The French counted upon Afar fears of the consequences of Issa 
domination of the colony and a possible future incorporation of the territory into 
Somalia. The previously underprivileged Afar were favoured when the French 
strengthened the rural representation in relation to urban representation in a way 
that guaranteed the Afar a majority in the assembly. Djibouti, with its Somali 
majority, had its representation decreased from eighteen to fourteen deputies 
and at the same time the number of rural Afar deputies was increased from five 
toeleven. The overall effect was to give the Afar a majority in the assembly.!? 
The introduction of ‘ethnic politics’ by the French in 1963, a step taken largely 
in reaction to fears of Somali nationalism, had an important impact on the later 
development of the colony. The French used the classic imperialist policy of 
divide and rule, a technique that they also used in Lebanon and Syria during the 
mandate period, to pepetuate their rule in Djibouti. The period of Afar 
dominance in the colony, from 1963 to 1976, caused resentment among the Issa 
which has continued into the period of independence. Afar dominance was 
ended as abruptly as it began when the French decided to support the claims of 
the Issa on the eve of independence. However, the reorganization of 1963 had 
some positive aspects. It encouraged the participation of the previously 
neglected rural population in the life of the colony. In addition, although 
slightly more than half of the territory’s population was concentrated in Djibouti, 
many of the capital’s residents were recent immigrants, mostly Somalis, who had 
come to the city to find work. One study of the population of the city concludes 
that the alien population in Djibouti outnumbered the indigenous inhabitants.!! 
The visit of Charles de Gaulle to Djibouti in 1966 and its aftermath illustrated 
both the growing discontent with French policy and the rival claims of Somalia 
and Ethiopia to the territory of Djibouti. De Gaulle was greeted by violent 
nationalist demonstrations, led by the Issa, who demanded independence. The 
demonstrations in the Issa-dominated capital city were spearheaded by the Parti 
du Mouvement Populaire. The demonstrations upset de Gaulle, who was 
trying to use his role as the leader who granted independence to Algeria, to pose 
as the liberator and ally of the Third World. Djibouti was the first stop on a 
9. The change of the electoral law is discussed in John Drysdale, ‘The Problem of French 
Soma and, Africa Report, November 1966, pp. 14-16 and in Thompson and Adloff, Djibouti, pp. 
10. For a good discussion of the French calculations behind this policy and its effect on the 
indigenous politics see Nancy A. Shilling, ‘Problems of Political Development in a Ministate: the 
French Territory of the Afars and the Issas, Journal of Developing Areas, v. 7 (July 1973), pp. 
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tour on which de Gaulle attacked American policy in Vietnam and tried to 
improve French relations with Third World countries. De Gaulle seemingly 
acceded to the demands of the Parti du Mouvement Populaire when he ordered 
an immediate referendum to determine the wishes of the people in the territory. 
The plan for the referendum and the threat of a possible Issa victory in the 
election led to the direct intervention of Ethiopia.!? 

The emperor Haile Selassie issued a rejoinder to the French decision and 
openly stated that Djibouti was an integral part of the Ethiopian Empire.!? 
Haile Selassie claimed that there were historical links between Djibouti and 
Ethiopia and that French evacuation would automatically lead to a return to 
Ethiopian sovereignity. The Ethiopian press began to refer to Djibouti as one 
of the lost provinces of the empire. The Ethiopian claims were not recognized 
by the French and were criticised by both the Afar and Issa of 
Djibouti. Ethiopia's ‘historic’ claims were used by Haile Selassie to protect 
important economic interests. Ethiopia wished to protect its access to the port 
of Djibouti via the Franco-Ethiopian railroad, a joint enterprise which went back 
to the reign of Menelik II. In 1894 France had obtained the concession for a 
railroad from Addis Ababa to Djibouti and in 1897 Djibouti was designated by 
treaty as the ‘official outlet for Ethiopian commerce.’ In 1959 Ethiopia's special 
claims to access to Djibouti were recognized by the French and the head quarters 
of the railroad were transferred to Addis Ababa. Before the Ogaden war 
between Ethiopia and Somalia the railroad to Djibouti carried about 60 per cent 
of Ethiopia's external commerce. Djibouti provided a vital link to the sea, 
especially since the Eritrean ports of Massawa and Assab were often inaccessible 
to Ethiopia during the Eritrean rebellion. After 1966 Ethiopia became the 
direct rival of Somalia for the control of the territory of Djibouti after an eventual 
French withdrawal. 

The referendum promised by De Gaulle was implemented in a way to assure 
the result desired by the French.!5 "The French counted on Afar fears of Somali 
nationalism to secure a vote in favour of a French presence at Djibouti. The 
strict voting regulations implemented by the French for the referendum were 
designed to reduce the impact of the Issa vote. In order to vote an individual 
had to be over twenty-one and a French citizen. To prove the latter require- 
ment it was necessary to have documentation proving residence in the territory. 
This was prompted by the fear of a heavy influx of people from Somalia who 


12. For the visit of De Gaulle and the 1967 referendum see I. M. Lewis and Harold G. Marcus, 
‘After the Referendum: prospects in the Horn’, Africa Report. April 1967, pp. 37-41, and I. M. 
Lewis, "The Referendum in French Somaliland’, The World Today, July 1967, pp. 308-314. 

13. For a discussion of Ethiopian claims to Djibouti and the significance of Djibouti's railway to 
Ethiopia see John Drysdale, ‘Problem of French Somaliland’, pp. 11-14. For a discussion of Haile 
Selassie’s claims as exressed in a press conference on 16 September, 1966 see Thompson and 
Adloff, Djibouti p. 116. Haile Selassie expressed himself somewhat differently in an interview 
published in Le Monde, 12 October 1966. i 
14. Le Monde, 28 June 1977. 

15. For De Gaulle's threats about the consequences of a vote for independence see Le Monde, 29 
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would vote in favour of independence, but it also led to the disfranchisement of 
many Issas who were unable to prove residence. Thousands who could not 
prove their legal residence in the territory were deported. Out of a population 
of 125,000 there were 39,024 eligible voters; 22,004 Afar and 14,689 Somali of 
the Issa and Isaq sub-groups.!6 

When the balloting took place in March 1967, 60 per cent of the people voted 
for the continuation of the French presence in the region. As was to be 
expected the opposition claimed that the balloting had been rigged and Somalia 
refused to accept the results of the referendum. Many Somalis rioted in 
Djibouti when the results of the election were announced and at least seventeen 
civilians were killed in the ensuing violence. A large majority of the Afar voted 
in favour of continued association with the French. This vote was inspired by 
the fear that an independent state dominated by the Issa would choose union with 
Somalia after being granted independence. The Afar feit that independence 
was premature, at least for themselves. They were not prepared to compete 
against the better educated and more urbanized Somalis. The Somalis had 
benefited more fully from the limited opportunities for advancement provided by 
colonial rule and were firmly entrenched in the administration, in the educational 
system, and in the armed forces, where they held dominant position." "The 
more rural and previously neglected Afar hoped to profit from their new alliance 
with the French and to narrow the gap between themselves and the Issa in 
preparing for eventual independence. For the moment the Afars benefited 
from the tribal politics of the French, who were still anxious to maintain their 
presence in their strategically located colony. 

The political system which was established after the 1967 referendum 
consecrated the alliance of the French with the Afars and made ethnicity the key 
to the territory's politics. Greater autonomy was granted to the territory under 
the new statute, which limited the power (at least on paper) of the French High 
Commissioner. A chamber of forty elected deputies was established which 
divided up political power on the basis of ethnicity: of the forty deputies twenty 
were Afars, twelve were Issa-Somalis, three were Somalis of different sub- 
groups, four represented the European community and one was an Arab. The 
Chamber elected a Council of Government of ten members which wielded 
executive powers, largely through the office of the President of the Council. 
'The first president was Ali Aref Bourhan, an Afar who dominated Djibouti 
politics in alliance with the French until 1976.15 One of the first actions of the 
new government was to get the name of the territory changed from Côte Français 
16. For these figures see Thomas A. Marks, ‘Djibouti: France's Strategic Toehold in Africa’, 
African Affairs, v. 73 (January 1974), p. 102. There are many discussions of the referendum, most 
of which stress French manipulations. For a good account see Nancy A. Shilling, ‘Political 
Development in a Ministate’. 

17. For the conditions which led to the relative advance of the Somalis in the colony see Thompson 
and Adloff, Djibouti, pp. 28-30, 120-21, 146. 


18. The political system established by the ‘statute’ of 1967 is discussed in Bulletin of the Africa 
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des Somalis to Territoire Français des Afars et des Issas. In addition to being 
more acceptable to the Afar the new name was calculated to de-emphasize 
Somalia's claim to the territory and to appease Ethiopia, which opposed Somalia's 
claim. The threat of a confrontation between Ethiopia and Somalia over the 
territory was one of the factors which extended the period of colonial rule. 

The policies of the French from 1967 to just before independence have left 
bitter memories among part of the population of Djibouti and increased the 
problems of the independent Republic. The favouritism shown to the Afar only 
increased the resentment of the Issa and their commitment to Somali 
nationalism. Somali inspired liberation fronts kept up a continual agitation in 
favour of independence and carried out sporadic acts of violence against the 
French and the colonial government. Somali nationalists twice attempted to 
assassinate the president of the territory, Ali Aref Bourhan, in 1968 and 
1975. In March, 1975 the FLCS, a liberation movement dominated by Issas, 
kidnapped the French ambassador to Mogadishu, Jean Geury, and demanded 
the release of two Somalis who had been arrested by the French in connection 
with the attempted assassination of Ali Aref. "There were also occasional violent 
confrontations between the two ethnic communities of the colony, such as an 
incident on 25 May 1975 which resulted in eleven deaths.2° 

In addition to the pressures from within the colony the French were under 
pressure from the OAU, the leaders of African states and various international 
organizations to grant independence to the territory. On 18 September 1967 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, acting partly in response to a brief 
prepared by Somalia denouncing the 1967 referendum, passed an initiative which 
asked France to grant independence to the territory. Only the spectre of war 
between Ethiopia and Somalia justified the continued French presence in its last 
toehold in Africa. 

The first breakthrough in the diplomatic stalemate that allowed the French to 
maintain their presence in Djibouti came in 1974 with the beginnings of the 
revolution in Ethiopia. A military government took power progressively and 
finally abolished the monarchy on 25 March 1975. The politics in the Horn of 
Africa were shrouded in uncertainty for a time because of the gradual emergence 
of a new regime in Ethiopia. Developments in Ethiopia had an important effect 
on Djibouti. , On 23 July 1975 Ethiopia renounced its claims to Djibouti in a 
speech before the OAU. In the next few months French politicians and 
Djibouti's chief minister, Ali Aref Bourhan, began to invoke the possibility of 
independence for the first time. It was in part the diplomatic initiative of 
Ethiopia which allowed the French to declare in December 1975 their intention 
to grant the territory independence in the near future?! The political organis- 
ation of the new state had yet to be determined. 

19. Issa and Somali politics in Djibouti are discussed in Nancy A. Shilling, ‘Political Development 
ina Ministate’. 
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At the end of 1975, when the French finally announced their intention to 
withdraw from the TFAI, the colonial presence in Djibouti had become an 
anachronism and an embarrassment to the French in their relations with Third 
World countries. However, the rivalry of the two ethnic communities of 
Djibouti and of its two larger neighbours still presented formidable difficulties. 
The economic viability of the territory, if it became independent, was also 
seriously questioned by most politicians and observers in the territory, however 
committed verbally they may have been to the course of independence.? The 
arguments in 1975 for a French withdrawal outweighed both the dangers and the 
advantages of remaining in the colony. Ethiopia, which for long had favoured 
French presence in the territory as the lesser of evils, was in revolutionary 
turmoil The relations of the French with the new revolutionary regime in 
Addis Ababa had cooled and the French gradually allied themselves with an 
emerging anti-Ethiopian alliance in the Horn which united conservative Arab 
states, Somalia, and the Western powers. The new diplomatic power of Saudi 
Arabia in the region after the 1973 oil embargo played an important role in the 
new alignment. 

The French were also worried by the troubled relations of the Ethiopian Afars 
and the new regime in Ethiopia and the effect an Afar rebellion might have on 
the Afars of Djibouti.23 In 1975 the traditional leader of the Afar of the Aussa 
Sultanate, Sultan Ali Mirah, was forced into exile by the Ethiopian government 
for his opposition to land reform. He sought temporary refuge in the TFAI, 
but was forced to leave because of Ethiopian pressure. At the same time 
Ethiopia began to cultivate relations with the Afar leader of Djibouti, Ali Aref, in 
the hope he would improve their relations with the Afar and in view of the 
eventual independence of Djibouti. Ali Aref visited Addis Ababa at the end of 
1975 and was reconciled to the new Ethiopian leaders, who forgave his long 
association with colonialism.^ Relations with the Afar and with Djibouti had 
become critically important for Ethiopia when Ethiopian Afar cut the route to the 
port of Assab in 1975 and increased Ethiopian dependence on the rail link to 
Djibouti. 

There were positive developments as well. Ethiopia had renounced its claims 
and Somalia, with its interests focused on the Ogaden by its perception of 
Ethiopian weakness, seemed inclined to take a conciliatory position with regard 
to Djibouti if certain demands of the Issa were met. All these factors gave top 
priority to independence in 1975. 


22. For the economy of Djibouti and its relation to viable independence see Le Monde, 28 June 
1977 and Anthony Hughes, ‘France: The Reluctant Colonist?', Africa report, Nov-Dec 1975, pp. 
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(1978), pp. 249—267. 
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The French had yet to determine, in negotiation with the interested parties of 
the colony, the nature of the political system to be established and the relation of 
France to the new independent state. The progression of negotiations in 1976 
and subsequent developments led to the alienation of the Afar community, which 
boycotted the key roundtable talks in Paris in March 1977, and showed that the 
French were increasingly sympathetic to the demands of the Issas and 
Somalia. Most press accounts of the period were favourable to the 
‘majority of the Issas,’ who had been oppressed by the ‘minority of the Afars.’ 
However, it is extremely doubtful that the French, who had devised for the most 
part the political system which ‘oppressed the Issas,’ were influenced by their 
discovery of the justice of the Issa position. Once again the French used ethnic 
politics to reach an agreement which was in harmony with their interests. 
Unfortunately for Djibouti itself French policy increased the tension between 
the two ethnic communities of the colony on the eve of independence. 

The question of political representation in Djibouti cannot be rationally 
determined on the basis of numbers alone. Estimates of the population of the 
area vary widely and show extraordinary fluctuations over short periods of 
time. The population of the territory can be divided into three main groups: the 
rural Afar who inhabit the northern two-thirds of the colony, the rural Issa who 
live in the southern third of the colony, and the urban population of the city of 
Djibouti. The first two groups consist almost entirely of nomadic herders who 
migrate within their grazing lands in the TFAI itself. They also migrate 
periodically into neighbouring Ethopia (the Afar and some Issa) or into Somalia 
(Issa), or at least have close relations with their tribal counterparts in those 
territories. Estimates of the size of these rural populations vary widely because 
of their nomadic nature, but of the two the Afar population is the larger. The 
population of the city of Djibouti represented the largest single block in the 
population of the colony, as it does today in the independent state. Djibouti has 
a substantial population of Arabs (about 10,000) and a smaller European 
community. The largest population in the city consists of urbanized Issas and 
other Somalis, many of whom have migrated to the city from neighbouring 
areas. ` Since 1967 there has been a growing population of Afars in the city. 
After he became Chief Minister in 1967 Ali Aref actively encouraged the 
migration of Afars to Djibjouti and found them jobs in the city's harbour 
facilities.25 His policy was calculated to speed the ‘modernization’ of the Afar 
community in order to allow it to participate more fully in the modern sector of 
the colony’s economy, which was concentrated in Djibouti. Prior to 1967 the 
Issa had shown much more inclination to adapt to the new life offered by the city. 

Important social facts are concealed by these population statistics. Education 
and medical care were much more readily available in Djibouti than in the 
countryside and the inequality of development in the colony was one of its 
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most important social problems.26 Before 1967 the Afar were particularly 
neglected. Thus even though the Afar were ‘in power’ from 1963 to 1976 they 
began their period of ‘dominance’ when they were the most socially undeveloped 
community in the colony. Before 1967 the Issa and Somalis, especially those in 
the capital city, had been the favoured community. The period of ‘Afar 
Power,’ as it has sometimes been dubbed, actually represents the alliance of the 
French with the most socially undeveloped community in the colony. 
The French aim was to perpetuate colonial rule; the Afar leaders hoped to use 
their political dominance to promote the social advancement of their community 
and to slow the influx of Somali immigrants to the capital city. 

The process leading to independence in June 1977 can be divided into two 
phases. From late 1975 to February 1976 it seemed that France planned to 
reach a settlement that would favour Ali Aref, the Afars, and Ethiopia. Ali Aref 
was the partisan of independence within the framework of close association with 
France." He was opposed by all the Somali parties and a growing number of 
Afar politicians. The Somalis thought Ali Aref discredited himself because of 
his close association with colonial rule. He lost support among the Afar for his 
pro-Ethiopian stance at a time when Ethiopia was pursuing a policy of ‘genocide’ 
against the Afar of Aussa who supported Ali Mirah’s struggle with 
Ethiopia. Ahmad Dini, who became the first Afar prime minister after 
independence, was one of the leading Afar opponents of Ali Aref. After his 
visit to Addis Ababa in October 1975 Ali Aref was openly associated with a pro- 
Ethiopian diplomatic position. Parties within the colony opposed to Ali Aref 
and Ethiopia kept up a campaign of agitation. demanding ‘total independence’ and 
the FLCS carried out a series of terrorist attacks, culminating in the capture of a 
school bus in February 1976. The second phase began in February 1976 and 
led to independence under conditions which favoured the Issa. By this time the 
French had begun a campaign to undermine the political position of Ali Aref, 
who resigned his position as head of government in July 1976.28 The French 
also began to cultivate Somalia and the Issa opposition at this time, as relations 
with Ethiopia cooled. The roundtable discussions which began in Paris in 
March 1977 were preceded by a series of meetings between the French and the 
Somali government in Mogadishu in January. At the end of these meetings 
Mogadishu agreed on 7 January 1977 to respect the independence and territorial 
integrity of the state to be created in the TFAI after a referendum.?? Later 
when the roundtable discussions began the key decisions had already been 
made. All the Afar parties, except for a splinter group of Ali Aref’s party, 
boycotted the talks in which the French agreed to most of the Issas’ 
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demands. Afar absenteeism helped the Issa dominate the proceedings, but it is | 
doubtful whether their presence would have greatly altered the outcome.*? 

The roundtable conference in Paris adopted the platform of Hassan Gouled’s 
opposition party, the LPAI, with a few modifications. This party was 
dominated by Issa, although Ahmed Dini, an Afar, was one of its prominent 
leaders. Three key points of the party’s platform were taken over by the Paris 
conference.3! The first was the abolition of the five electoral districts and the 
adoption of a single list of candidates, a measure which favoured the Issa, who 
obtained 33 of 65 seats. The second was an agreement to recognize the voting 
rights of recent (Issa) immigrants to the colony. Finally, it was decided to 
create two executive positions, the Presidency and the office of prime minister, 
which were to be held by members from each ethnic group in the territory. The 
Afar candidates on the single list of sixty-five candidates were picked by the 
Issa-dominated parties and excluded many prominent Afar leaders, including all 
Afar nationalists and Afars favourable to Ethiopa. 

The Afar played a very small role in the roundtable discussions and Afar 
political organisations almost unanimously condemned the proceedings. Two 
Afar parties, the Mouvement Populaire de Liberation (MPL) and the Mouvement 
de Liberation de Djibouti (MLD) denounced the agreements. Ethiopia also 
opposed the agreements and claimed that all the Afar candidates were chosen for 
their pro-Somali sentiments. The majority of Ali Aref’s party, the Union 
Nationale pour l’Indépendence, at first condemned the agreements but rallied to 
them on the eve of the referendum. Ethiopia began, at about this time, to 
openly court the support of the Afar parties in Djibouti by promising to ‘organize 
the Afars in Ethiopia,’ and may have played a role in the Afar boycott of the 
roundtable discussion.33 The dissatisfaction of the Afars with the agreements 
reached in Paris was shown by the high rate of abstention in the Afar district of 
Tadjoura during the voting on the independence referendum and the single slate 
of sixty-five candidates.31 Once again, as in 1963 and 1967, the French used a 
seemingly ‘technical’ modification of the electoral process to disguise their ethnic 
politics and to obtain the result they desired. Independence and the single list 
of candidates (combined in a single vote to erode Afar opposition to the 
proposed changes in the political system)35 were approved by an overwhelming 
margin on 8 May 1977 and Djibouti became independent as scheduled on 27 
June. Shortly afterward the new leaders of Djibouti, once the partisans of ‘total 
independence, or of association with Somalia, negotiated accords that kept 
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Djibouti firmly linked to France, upon which the new state depended for 
military and economic aid. 

One of the most influential parties to the agreements reached in Paris was 
conspicuously absent from the proceedings or the commentaries issued at the 
time: Saudi Arabia. It is impossible to document with any precision the Saudi 
influence, but the following events should be recalled. The roundtable 
discussions in Paris on the future of Djibouti coincided with the first signs of the 
reversal of alliances in the Horn of Africa, which made Ethiopia a Soviet ally and 
Somalia dependent on aid from conservative Arab states, especially Saudi 
Arabia. In March 1977 Fidel Castro visited Addis Ababa and in the same month 
Syaad Barre attended the Arab summit at Taez, in North Yemen, in which the 
security problems of the Red Sea were discussed within a distinctly anti-Soviet 
framework. In March Saudi Arabia announced its intention to consecrate one 
and a half billion dollars in aid to Sub-Saharan Africa, a fabulous sum which was 
to be dedicated to the expansion of Islam and to efforts to halt the spread of 
‘communism,’ especially in countries bordering the Red Sea. The first 
skirmishes in the Ogaden war which erupted at the end of 1977 occurred in the 
early months of the year. The pro-Issa policy adopted by the French in these 
months must be placed in this perspective of shifting alliances in the Horn, 
especially in the light of the fact that Saudi Arabia has become the largest source 
of aid for the Republic of Djibouti since independence. It is highly probable 
that the French were given certain guarantees at the time which influenced the 
formulation of their new pro-Somali, anti-Ethiopian stance. Djibouti’s role as a 
diplomatic pawn in the new alignments in the Horn hardly increased its viability 
as an independent state. 

The political life of the independent Republic of Djibouti has been marked by 
periodic crises which reflect the growing dissaffection of the Afar community 
with the organization of the new state. Independence began with a sincere 
effort at cooperation between the two communities under the Issa President 
Hassan Gouled and the Afar prime minister, Ahmed Dini, who had worked 
together in the LPAI. Afar politicans condemned French discrimination against 
the Issa and denounced the privileges enjoyed by the Afar under French rule 
from 1967 to 1976. In spite of attempts to co-operate tension between the two 
communities grew and the leading Afar members in the government resigned 
within six months after independence, accusing Hassan Gouled of practicing 
tribal politics. 

Afar dissatisfaction with the Gouled government grew rapidly following 
independence. Within a few months of independence Afars were removed 
from key posts in the army and security forces and Issas were favoured by the 
employment policies of the government controlled ports and railways. Afar 


36. A convenient summary of the situation in the Horn at this time is given by Rene Backmann, 
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groups opposed to the government were active in the Republic. It was a bomb 
attack on Djibouti’s leading cafe for Europeans that led to the first political 
crisis. An Afar group was blamed for the attack by the government, which used 
the incident as a pretext to carry out a thorough search of the Afar quarter of 
Djibouti. Many young Afars were arrested and detained after the search and 
the government announced the discovery of weapons and political pamphlets: the 
possession of either by an Afar led to his immediate arrest as a ‘suspect’ in the 
bombing incident.38 The conduct of this affair led to the resignation of Ahmed 
Dini, the prime minister, and four other Afar ministers announced their 
resignation from the cabinet? The prime minister complained that he had not 
been consulted by the President, Hassan Gouled, on the decisions made after the 
bomb attack. Hassan Gouled had announced the dissolution of the Afar MPL 
and addressed a message of warning to Ethiopia. Following these events Dini 
described the government’s modification of the security forces in October, 
following an incident similar to the bomb attack, as a coup and condemned 
tribalism as the plague of the young Republic.*° 

The crisis of December 1977 occurred at a critical moment. The war 
between Somalia and Ethiopia in the Ogaden brought tensions in Djibouti to 
a head. The Issa and the government-controlled press did not hide their 
sympathy for the Somali cause, although French influence kept the government 
from abandoning its ‘official’ neutrality. Issa and Somali volunteers left for the 
front in the Ogaden under the tolerant eye of the authorities.*! The Afar, for 
their part, felt more threatened than ever by ‘Somali imperialism’ and the threat 
that Djibouti would be incorporated into Somalia. When the war turned against 
the Somalis the Gouled government welcomed thousands of fleeing Issa from 
Ethiopia and hastened their naturalization as citizens of Djibouti? Tension 
between Ethiopia and Somalia continued over Djibouti and the Afar feared that 
Somalia might try to use its influence in Djibouti to secure a free vote for 
federation with Somalia as a compensation for defeat in the Ogaden. In some 
ways the Afar position was strengthened by the Somali defeat, but they failed to 
obtain the political concessions they sought. 

After Ahmed Dini’s resignation in December Afar leaders established a 
commission to present Afar grievances to the government. The commission was 
headed by Abdullah Kamil and other prominent Afar leaders, including former 
Senator Barkhat Gouraht, who is currently prime minister. President Gouled 
agreed in principle to Afar demands such as the release of prisoners, equal 
representation in the cabinet, and fairer distribution of jobs in the civil service 
38. On this incident and its aftermath see Le Monde, 17 December 1977, 18-19 December 1977 
and 31 December 1977. 
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and the army. His decision to agree to the Afar demands was made under the 
influence of pressures for a more conciliatory ethnic policy from Saudia Arabia 
and France.9 However, the second government of the Republic, led by the 
Afar prime minister Abdullah Kamil, was dismissed after seven months had 
failed to bring about any substantial agreement between the Issa and the 
Afar.44 The Afar have demanded equal representation in the cabinet and in the 
army, and a revision of the constitution which will give real powers to the Afar 
prime minister, before they will support the government. The failure of Afar 
politicians to obtain an acceptable settlement has led some Afars to begin to take 
the initiative through armed action. The first sign of this activity was the 
kidnapping of the French civil servant, M. Boucaud, in May 1978 but sporadic 
incidents have continued up to the present.5 These incidents are one sign of 
the growing politicization of the Afar in the independent Djibouti, a 
development which has been influenced by events in neighbouring Ethiopia. 

The political development of politics in Djibouti since 1976 and the turmoil in 
Ethiopia have placed the Afar at the centre of developments in the Horn of 
Africa. For this reason the growth of Afar nationalism is of particular 
interest. The Afar are a fiercely independent people whose lives have only 
recently begun to be profoundly affected by political change around them. The 
Afar inhabit areas which stretch from Djibouti's Dire-Dawa railway in the south 
to Ethiopia’s Bari peninsula in the north and from the Red Sea coast to the 
approaches of the Ethiopian highlands. Within Ethiopia the Afar inhabit five 
provinces, Shoa, Harrar, Tigré, Wollo and Eritrea, while the rest of the Afar live 
in Djibouti. Despite this dispersion within Ethiopia and Djibouti the whole 
Afar nation lives within a geographically contiguous area, sometimes described as 
the Afar triangle. The Afar are not scattered in enclaves among different 
ethnic groups. 

The success of the revolution in Ethiopia in 1974 tempted many ethnic groups 
within the Ethiopian Empire to demand the right to self-rule from the new 
military government. This was in part a reaction to the weakening of the 
central power of the state, but also because it was hoped that the new regime 
would establish fundamentally different relations with the provinces outside the 
core of the Amharic heartland of the state. The Afar were among the most 
active of these groups. The conflict between Sultan Ali Mirah and the central 
government led to the formation of the Afar Liberation Front (ALF), which 
continued an armed struggle for independence from the Ethiopian state even 
after Ali Mirah was forced to flee the country in 1975. Many Afar youth from 
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Ethiopia and Djibouti joined the movement, which at times cut off the vital road 
to the port of Assab to the central government. 

In May of 1976 the Dergue (the ruling military junta in Ethiopia) issued a 
programme which attempted to define the government's policy toward the 
questions of regionalism and national autonomy within the state. The ‘New 
Democratic Revolution,’ as it was called, offered the prospect of regional 
autonomy for the nationalities of Ethiopia. Subsequent developments made it 
clear that the Afar held a special position in the plans of the government. The 
Dergue did succeed in detaching some groups from the ALF. The Ethiopian 
based Mouvement de Liberation National Afar began to work for the creation of 
an ‘autonomous Afar state within the borders of a Free Union of Ethiopian 
Nations’ and sought to interest the Afar of Djibouti, as well as the Dergue, in its 
plans.48 

The policy of the MLNA bears some resemblance to plans which had been 
advocated earlier by the Afar of Ethiopia. Afar elders had petitioned Haile 
Selassie periodically and had tried to interest him in the creation of an Afar 
state. Such a state, they had argued, would have had benefits for the Afars and 
for the Ethiopian state as a whole. One of the benefits would be a more equal 
and just distribution of social services and education among the ethnic groups 
that made up the Empire. In addition the creation of such a state would serve as 
a pole of attraction for the Afar of Djibouti, who would seriously consider joining 
the Ethiopian empire as an alternative to absorbtion into a greater Somalia. 
Finally, the creation of such a state could aid in the pacification of the province of 
Eritrea by detaching the Afar regions and it would assure access to the Red Sea 
port of Assab. The moving spirit behind these propositions was the late 
Muhamouda Yassin. However, the emperor turned a deaf ear to these pleas 
to create what he suspected would be a ‘Frankenstein’ within the Empire. Most 
of the goals outlined by the Afar at that time have been seriously considered by 
the new military government. 

The Dergue’s policy towards the national question in Ethiopia has been met 
with both hope and scepticism by the peoples who hope for a change in the old 
order of things. The fate of these policies still hang in the balance, and it is by 
no means certain that the officially proclaimed policies of federalism and regional 
autonomy have majority support within government circles. Although the new 
government has won substantial victories in the Ogaden and more recently in 
Eritrea its problems are by no means over. Within the framework of the ‘New 
Democratic Revolution’ special attention has been given to the Afar, because of 
the strategic role they play in Ethiopian-Somali relations and in Eritrea. In 
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April 1977 the Dergue called an Afar congress at Gewane to discuss the whole 
question of an Afar region within the state.5° Afar from all areas and clans 
attended the conference, which was generally considered to be something of a 
success. For other groups the government’s actions with relation to the Afar 
were seen as a test of the new policies then in the process of formulation, The 
potential creation of an Afar region has also had important effects in 
neighbouring Djibouti. 

Contacts between the Afar liberation fronts based in Ethiopia and Djibouti 
have intensified since 1977. Repression of the Afar in Djibouti coupled with 
the possibility of an Afar state in Ethiopia led to increased co-operation 
between the Ethiopian MLNA and the Djibouti based MPL.5! The MPL has 
become more favourable to co-operation with Ethiopia since Hassan Gouled 
ordered massive arrests of MPL militants and outlawed the organisation in 
December 1977, following a bomb attack against an expatriate bar. The 
Gouled government has indirectly favoured this co-operation between Afar 
groups in Ethiopia and Djibouti by its policy of blaming Ethiopia for every anti- 
government incident which involves Afar groups in Djibouti.’ As a result of 
the troubled relations between the two communities of Djibouti a growing 
number of Afar in Djibouti may decide that they would prefer association with an 
Afar region in Ethiopia to independence in an Issa dominated state, with the ever 
present threat of incorporation into Somalia.53 

The continued independence of Djibouti remains highly problematic, 
although it could persist as a sort of neo-colonial enclave, protected by French 
troops and Saudi subsidies, for some time. Although the international and 
African community -dutifully celebrated the independence of Africa's last old- 
fashioned colony some two years ago, the state then created has few of the 
characteristics of a truly sovereign state. The economy has been severely 
disturbed by recent events in the Horn, and there is little hope of a rapid 
recovery. Although about 5,000 French troops are present to defend the 
integrity of the new state, the French have made it clear that they will assume no 
responsibility for internal upheaval brought on by tribal rivalries or instigated by 
one of the neighbouring states.5* In these conditions a showdown between 
Ethiopia and Somalia cannot be ruled out. The Djibouti railroad is still of vital 
interest to Ethiopia and Somalia shows no indication of having abandoned her 
long-range designs upon the territory. 

The most serious problem of the new state is the lack of loyalty towards it 
from its two ethnic communities. Both seem to be more interested in joining 
with their tribal brethren in neighbouring Ethiopia or Somalia than in working 
within the framework of the Republic of Djibouti. In the past the Somalis have 
50. Africa Confidential, v. 19, No. 13 (17 November 1978), p. 2. 
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been the nationalistic, dissident element within the state, but it increasingly 
appears that the Afar have taken their place. Their relative loss of power 
upon independence, recent events in Ethiopia, and the Ethiopian victory in the 
Ogaden war have made the Afar more impatient for some sort of readjustment of 
power in Djibouti or for association with the Ethiopian Afar. Afar nationalists 
want their people to avoid the fate of the Kurds, a dismembered ethnic group 
living under different governments. The simmering conflict of Issa and Afar in 
Djibouti, linked as it is with the conflict between Somalia and Ethiopia, makes 
Djibouti a potential powder keg in the Horn of Africa. 

In some ways a partition of the territory would seem to be the best solution, if 
it was combined with workable guarantees of at least temporary Ethiopian access 
to the port and railway facilities at Djibouti. The division of the rural districts 
of the country would present no insurmountable problems, if the Ethiopians and 
Somalis showed a willingness to negotiate. The Afar of Djibouti could then join 
their fellow Afar in Ethiopia, and Somalia would be able to realise at least a part 
of its nationalist goals. Much would depend on the evolution of Ethiopia’s 
national policy, and developments in Eritrea. A serious problem would still be 
presented by the Ogaden region; if Somalia persists in its claims, no agreement 
concerning Djibouti is possible. The city of Djibouti would present the most 
serious problems in the short run. Whether or not Ethiopia and Somalia can 
reach an agreement acceptable to the two communities of Djibouti, there is 
increasing evidence that the current breakdown of the political system of 
Djibouti has led to the de facto partition of the country into Afar and Issa 
districts, while the central government controls the capital city.56 Under these 
conditions it seems abusive to extend the principle of ‘sacred inviolability’ to the 
borders of the Republic of Djibouti: such a step would probably only perpetuate 
the existence of a neo-colonial outpost in the Horn of Africa. 


55. This view is expressed by Le Monde 31 December 1977 and 25 February 1978. 
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THE NATIVE LAND HUSBANDRY ACT OF 1951 
AND THE RURAL AFRICAN MIDDLE CLASS OF 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


WILLIAM R. DUGGAN 


African peasant produce dominated the early grain market in Southern 
Rhodesia. By World War I, state policy, guided by settler farming interests, 
fostered the development of European commercial farming and induced the 
reliance of African peasants on labouring for European employers rather than on 
their own farms. By World War II, African commercial agricultural production 
had faded into insignificance as a source of income.! 

Land shortage eventually became critical; few reserve residents could afford 
the move into the small Native Purchase Areas where larger plots were avail- 
able. Although the impoverishment of the reserves continued throughout the 
1920s, 1930s, and 1940s, the story of the peasantry in more recent times is not 
exclusively a tale of further decay. Government policy shifted perceptibly in 
the 1950s. The major component in this policy shift was the Native Land 
Husbandry Act of 1951, which introduced individual tenure under government 
control in the reserves, and in doing so accounted for a sizeable portion of an 
increased expenditure for African agriculture. 

The neglect of African agriculture had served the settler economy well: why 
then this sudden attention?- . One view of the NLHA is that it was designed to 
create a loyal urban and rural African middle class, satisfying at the same time the 
needs of the country's rapid expansion of secondary industry by denying urban 
workers access to farmland. In the reserves, land redistribution would thus create 
a stable landowning upper peasantry to complement an elite in the townships, 
where security of tenure was being offered to industrial workers. On this 
view, the abandonment of the NLHA soon after 1960 is easily explained: a reces- 
sion curtailed the demand for wage workers.? 

In a Rhodesia where the end of settler rule is now at last foreseeable, this 
characterization of the NLHA raises the question of decolonization, for the birth 
of an African rural bourgeoisie evokes the Kenyan experience, in which 
independence was preceded by the enfranchisement of a rural elite loyal to the 
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prevailing economic order. This question acquires even more immediacy when 
viewed alongside the recent attempts by the Rhodesian government to rapidly 
incorporate an African elite while war spread throughout the countryside. The 
NLHA was also fought in the countryside; the willingness and ability of the 
settler state to create a peasant elite will no doubt affect the final outcome of the 
current war. 

After the collapse of hopes for a second Rand in Southern Rhodesia at the start 
of this century, state policy prevented Africans from competing with settler 
farmers for credit, transport, markets, labour and land. By 1915 the country 
was independent of marketed African peasant produce, which had formerly 
dominated the market? Thereafter the diminished reserves, delineated by the 
1930 Land Apportionment Act, became overcrowded through natural population 
increase and the steady stream of migrants from white-owned land. By World 
War II the victory of European agriculture seemed complete. 

During and especially after World War II, however, the Rhodesian state 
, departed from its policy of minimal expenditure in African areas. Yudelman's 
assessment, which Arrighi has quoted, is this: 


The major money outlays in the African areas are made by the government. 
Before 1940 public expenditures on agricultural development were negligible; 
small sums were made available for road building, bridge construction, and 
other minor works such as cattle dipping pens and small dams. In the nine 
years from 1941 to 1949, inclusive, expenditure on agricultural development 
is estimated to have been close to £2.5 million. In the following nine-year 
period, 1950 to 1958, inclusive, the level of expenditures increased very 
rapidly, totalling £15.8 million, a six-fold increase over the preceding nine 
years.* 


By World War II, a labour supply was assured. The state now feared too great 
a labour supply in the future from the overcrowded reserves. Dearth of land 
was resulting in permanent damage to the soil, reducing the cultivable area. 
Declining productivity in the reserves had produced a cheap labour force for 
European employers, but were productivity to decline too far a political crisis 
would inevitably ensue. The new state expenditure would not raise African 
output enough to threaten the position of European farmers, though, for agri- 
cultural policy remained primarily concerned with soil conservation works, which 
seldom raise productivity but rather prevent further decline.5 
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Almost all the expenditure in the 1940s and most of the expenditure in the 
1950s was for basic soil conservation works. A major tenet of the NLHA was 
also ‘to require natives to perform labour for conserving natural resources and 
for promoting good husbandry’.6 The NLHA had a further complementary 
function as well. Another way to alleviate future pressure in the reserves was to 
fix the number of people dependent upon the land. This suited the needs of 
secondary industry as well in the 1950s, which was booming and desired a stable 
skilled workforce. The government chose to deny urban workers access to the 
reserves, solving both the labour problems of secondary industry and decreasing 
the pressure in the reserves. ‘This was attempted through a complete redistri- 
bution of land as outlined in the NLHA. 

The government sought to freeze the numbers of people inside and outside 
the reserves, dividing the population once and for all between ‘peasants’ and 
*proletarians'. Reserve agriculture subsidized a worker's youth, old age and 
family; employers, however, were not threatened with the necessity of making 
up for the lost subsidy through higher wages, for high unemployment rates 
throughout the 1950s kept wageslow. Africans themselves clung to the urban- 
rural ties, and their resistance contributed to the abandonment of the NLHA 
policy in the early 1960s. 

Politically, this stabilization programme was a potential threat to settler 
society. It would only be a matter of time before a stabilized urban African 
population would compete for political power. In South Africa in 1948 the 
lower elements of the white electorate, represented by the Nationalist Party, 
rejected this policy, committing themselves to retaining the migrant labour 
system. In Rhodesia, however, settler economic and political power was 
moderated by an enduring colonial tie. The ‘Smuts solution’ of phasing out 
migrant labour, advocated by secondary industry interests in both South Africa 
and Rhodesia, was implicit in the NLHA.’ 

The growing manufacturing interests of Rhodesia, with their increasing 
foreign-owned component, favoured the growth of a true urban proletariat, and 
a rural bourgeoisie as well. The reserves were contributing little to the market. 
Only a dramatic reorganization of the land to create a landed upper peasantry 
could enable the reserves to sustain commercial agriculture, without a change in 
the system of subsidizing European agriculture. This was later effected in 
Kenya, and at first glance the NLHA seems also to have had this intent. If so, 
manufacturing interests reigned above settler farming interests, for an African 
middle class in the reserves would compete with settler farmers, as in the early 
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days of the Rhodesian peasantry. In fact, it is preferable to view the NLHA as a 
compromise between the settler farmers and secondary industry, ending migrant 
labour but not fostering an African middle class in the reserves. The NLHA 
was not the beginning of decolonization on the Kenyan model, but rather 
resulted from a constellation of forces more reminiscent of South Africa.’ 

The NLHA was passed in 1951, but was delivered to the reserves only in 
1955, after Mau Mau had spun Kenya off its Southern African course onto the 
road of decolonization. The Swynnerton Plan there quickly fulfilled its promise 
of creating a loyal middle class in the Kikuyu reserves.!? The NLHA had been 
studied by the progenitors of this new Kenyan policy, and was invoked at a 1956 
conference of East and Central African administrators assessing the merits of 
similar land reform throughout those British colonies.!! Both the Swynnerton 
Plan and the NLHA featured individual registered negotiable titles to all arable 
reserve land, but in Rhodesia this was not intended to spawn a rural bourgeoisie. 

The Rhodesian government stated the purpose of the NLHA in 1955: 

1, to provide for a reasonable standard of good husbandry and for the pro- 
tection of natural resources by all Africans using the land: the Act contains 
powers to enforce these provisions; 

2. to limit the number of stock in any area to its carrying capacity and, as far as 
is practicable, to relate stock holding to arable land holding as a means of 
improving farming practice; 

3. to allocate individual rights in the arable land and in the communal grazings 
as far as possible in terms of economic units: and where this is not possible 
due to over-population, to prevent further fragmentation and to provide for 
the aggregation of fragmentary holdings into economic units; 

4. to provide individual security of tenure of arable land and individual 
security of grazing rights in the communal grazings; 

5. to provide for the setting aside of land for towns and business centres in the 
Reserves.!2 

The emphasis was on individual responsibility for land conservation. The 
government’s tone was conservative, as well. No new yeomanry was heralded, 
and there was little to indicate that the benefits of production increases were not 
to be shared equally among all reserve inhabitants. These benefits were calcu- 
lated as follows: 


A conservative estimate of the increase in outputs which would follow 
improvement consequent on the full implementation of the Act assesses the 
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gain in crop output at 50 per cent within five years of implementation and that 

of cattle output at 50 per cent within eight years.!? i 
No breakdown of the mechanism of increase, other than improved farming 
practices, was offered. Swynnerton’s improving landlord, buying up the plots 
of less successful neighbours, was noticeably absent. 

A breakdown of finances raises further questions about the ‘revolutionary’ 
character of the NLHA.!5 Yudelman’s report on expenditure on African agri- 
culture in-the 1950s is misleading in implying that this was government 
expenditure. During the 1950s African farmers themselves, through the Native 
Development Fund, accounted for nearly 50 per cent of expenditure on African 
agriculture, which rose from 1950 to 1953. The only increase in allocation for 
the NLHA was a £2 million loan, to be paid back by the Native Development 
Fund. So far the NLHA looks little different from the earlier soil conservation 
programmes.16 

The actual implementation of the NLHA revealed how it was a policy 
designed more to stabilize labour than to create a rural middle class or even 
resuscitáte reserve agriculture in general. Each man cultivating land during the 
current or past year was to be granted a ‘standard area’ of land. The allocation 
of land by chiefs was thus abolished. This ‘standard area’, varying by rainfall 
regime, was everywhere sufficient to support a family of one woman, one man, 
and three children, and to provide a crop and livestock surplus for sale when the 
full programme of agricultural practices ordained by the Department of Native 
Agriculture was followed. In most areas, male absentee rates were already 
nearly 50 per cent; men would be forced to decide at the time of implementation 
of the NLHA whether or not they would return to the reserves to become per- 
manent cultivators. Widows with dependent children were eligible for one- 
third to one full share of a standard area, while other women were not eligible at 
all for land. Men received more land per wife above one, up to three times the 
standard area. No plot could be subdivided thereafter below the standard 
area. Men could buy the titles of others, but no one could hold more than three 
times the standard area.!? 

This formula certainly provided for the aggregation of holdings by better-off 
farmers and the elimination of others from the countryside, coinciding at least 


13. Whatthe NLHA Means, p. 26. 

14. Swynnerton's plan was intended to provide that 'energetic or rich Africans will be able to 
acquire more land and bad or poor farmers less, creating a landed and a landless class. This is a 
normal step in the development of a country, Swynnerton, Plan, p. 10. 

15. What the NLHA Means to the Rural African and to Southern Rhodesia is subtitled ‘A Five 
Year Plan that will Revolutionize African Agriculture’. 

16. What the NLHA Means, pp. 28-34.  Yudelman reported an expenditure from 1950 to 1958 
of £158 million; the above report puts,the figure at £149 million. The Native Development Fund 
actually accounted for more than 50 per cent of expenditure, but this extra margin consisted of 
government grants, which I have treated as government, not NDF, expenditure, giving a figure of 
just under 50 per cent. 

17. Floyd, ‘Changing patterns’, pp. 137-42. 
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partially with the Swynnerton Plan of enfranchising a rural middle class. The 
NLHA provisions, however, were actually more egalitarian than the previous 
allocation of land in the Rhodesian reserves under the control of government- 
paid chiefs. Most households previously had cultivated far below the NLHA’s 
standard area, while many had access to several times that amount. 18 

Overcrowding in the reserves rendered the aggregation of plots impossible 
without drastic depopulation, which the NLHA was certainly not intended to 
effect. Special rules were to be applied where arable land was insufficient for 
everyone to receive a standard area, which of course included most of the 
reserves. All those holdings which were larger than the standard area were to 
be brought down to equal the standard area. Those holdings smaller than the 
standard area but more than five acres, were not to change. Those holdings of 
less than five acres were to be brought up to five acres.?? 

The impracticality of the aggregation into larger holdings can be demonstrated 
asfollows. "The reserve population was reported in 1953 as 1,840,000, although 
men returning to make their claims would have made the figure much 
larger. "Therefore, if we assume that the 1,840,000 persons were divided into 
368,000 families of one woman, one man, and three children, we will be under- 
estimating the land needs of the population. Cultivated acreage was reported as 
2,500,000 acres and the total acreage as 21,000,000 acres, or 6'7 and 57 acres per 
family, respectively?! These averages are less than the standard area defined 
for the small quantity of the very best category of reserve land, receiving more 
than 28 inches annually, as shown below:22 


Standard Area 

Rainfall (acreage requirement per family) 
(inches) arable total 
28- 8 70 
24-28 8 80 
20-24 13 160 
16-20 14 390 
-16 15 620 


Those with livestock above the number prescribed for their area would be 
forced to de-stock. "This would bring families below the number of livestock 
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necessary for subsistence, and so they would have few cattle for sale. So too 
with land; operating with less than the standard area in most reserves, families 
would have little for sale. These provisions of the NLHA would then tend to 
bring everyone below subsistence level, rather than elevate further those few 
with enough land and other resources to make a living exclusively by farming. 

Still, the method of increasing production remains elusive. If settler farmers 
had a stake in insuring that production increases in the reserves did not produce a 
rural elite to compete with them, all settlers did have a stake in seeing that these 
increases took place. ‘The state-managed triumph of settler agriculture over 
African peasant production had left the reserves so impoverished, and the 
European farms so independent of market restraints, that the country’s culti- 
vators were not able to meet the demands of manufacturing, whose output 
increased tenfold while wage employment increased threefold from 1940 to 
1955.23 

From 1949 to 1953, 22 per cent of the country's marketed maize was im- 
ported, and the international price was rising fast. The reserves contributed 
one third of the domestic marketed maize crop at this time. Maize accounted 
for 50 per cent of all African sales, but only 38 per cent of sales by settler 
farmers, who were turning (where African farmers were forbidden) to the more 
lucrative export tobacco market. A high fixed domestic maize price, subsidizing 
European maize farmers, encouraged maize imports as demand rose in the 
1950s. Once the world price rose above the domestic price, however, imports 
became costly. The NLHA was designed to enable the reserves to make up the 
Shortfall in domestic maize production, in order to decrease the reliance on 
exports. Cattle imports as well were to be obviated by production gains in the 
reserves. 

This was clearly an industrialization strategy. The demand for maize and 
meat, which the inefficient European farmers could not meet, came from the 
growing towns. The state desired self-sufficiency in food, but for the reserves 
it was too late. Without adequate funding, and without the return of substantial 
amounts of alienated land, the reserves were unable to emerge from sub- 
subsistence production. Settler farmers accepted an industrialization strategy as 
long as they were not threatened by competition, but they were certainly 
unwilling to vote any more funds for reserve development nor an adequate 
transfer of land from European to African occupation. Any effective scheme 
for raising the reserves from impoverishment would have threatened the very 
basis of settler society. 

The government therefore became absorbed in its own rhetoric and attacked 
the only cause of rural decay over which it could safely exercise jurisdiction. 
‘Tribal land tenure’ was identified as the major impediment to development. 
Families formerly denied sufficient land by patronage-wielding chiefs would be 


23. Kay, Rhodesia, p. 142. 
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delivered security of tenure on adequate plots. Their future improvement of 
the land would thus no longer be threatened through re-confiscation by the 
chiefs. 

In any event, the NLHA was not implemented as intended. By 1959, more 
than one quarter of reserve families entitled to land were landless.25 The 
redistribution of land was following both the neat scheme outlined by the NLHA 
and the realities of reserve society. Those families already in control of land 
used the mechanism of registration to entrench that control. A more equal, but 
still very unequal distribution of land was accomplished without the land transfer 
mechanism embodied in the NLHA. By 1963 less than 0:15 per cent of reserve 
land rights and less than 1:08 per cent of grazing rights had changed hands.?6 

Secondary industry had wanted a workforce more stable but not much 
larger. The NLHA was instead producing a large and potentially disruptive 
landless class. Productivity continued to fall, and official enthusiasm for the 
NLHA waned. 

Although the NLHA was not designed to create a rural middle class, it did fail 
to eliminate an existing rural elite, which no doubt accounted for the bulk of 
marketed reserve production. This elite escaped only one of the constraints— 
land scarcity—which afflicted reserve agriculture. Its goal was to escape the 
reserves altogether and take up land in the Native Purchase Areas. Here, 
where the NLHA did not reach, an African rural middle class was more of a 
reality. 

The NPAs were born of the 1930 Land Apportionment Act. By that time, 
fourteen Africans, only half of whom were of Rhodesian origin, had bought 
47,000 acres of land. The continuation of African freehold tenure in limited 
areas cushioned the political impact of the prohibition of African land purchases 
in European areas.27 Economically, the NPAs were at first no more viable than 
the reserves. Holdings were large—over 200 acres—but otherwise the NPAs 
suffered from the same disadvantages as the reserves. Most of the 150,000 
occupants of the land declared NPA in 1930 remained, and few of the first land- 
holders—mostly the higher salaried educated elite—farmed commercially.28 

Soon after the Land Apportionment Act, however, the structure for incorpor- 
ating increased African agricultural production into the settler economy was 
erected, beginning with the two-tier pricing system for grain and cattle of the 
mid-1930s.29 By 1955 there were more than 4,000 land-holders in the NPA’s, 
producing on terms similar to those of the largest reserve farmers. As of 1940, 
NPA farmers received higher prices for direct bulk deliveries to produce depots, 
a privilege only extended to the reserves in 1961.30 Thereafter the NPAs 


25. Kay, Rhodesia, p. 88. 
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28. Palmer, Land, pp. 199, 217. 
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30. H. Dunlop, ‘Efficiency criteria in primary marketing: an analysis of African marketing policies 
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received special provisions of credit,3! and by the mid-1960s accounted for one 
third of marketed African agricultural produce, although they totalled only 2 per 
cent of African farming households.? 

Throughout the 1940s, 1950s and 1960s, the NPAs acted as a political safety 
valve for the frustrations of the better-off reserve farmers. The disadvantage 
most obvious to reserve inhabitants was shortage of land. From 1931, however, 
land was always available in the NPAs, and families worked hard to acquire it. 
From 1946 to 1960 the number of NPA farmers increased steadily at a rate of 20 
percent per year. In 1953 an applicant was required to have a ‘Master Farmer’ 
certificate, and soon thereafter the possession of £300 above the purchase price 
of the farm was also required. Even so, there were still more applications 
pending than farmers already in the NPAs, so in 1956 the list was closed. 
Fewer than 9,000 farmers eventually made it into the NPAs.33 

The NPAs were an extension of the ‘Master Farmer’ system in the reserves. 

A ‘cooperator’ was in touch with agricultural demonstrators, a ‘plotholder’ had 
enough land and contact with the demonstrators to be eligible for a ‘Master 
Farmer’ certificate after three years. These constituted the following percen- 
tages of reserve households:34 


1948 1954 1965 


Master Farmers 0:496 1:696 2:596 
plotholders 0:996 1:496 2:496 
cooperators 67196 24:096 22:096 


The goals of moving up in this hierarchy were to learn new farming techniques, 
which required more land and capital resources than most reserve families had 
access to, and to escape into the NPAs, which few families actually did. 

Master Farmers in the reserves were not as well off as NPA farmers. Each 
group had its own special problems, for while labour was in short supply on the 
extensive NPA farms, reserve Master Farmers stil had difficulty acquiring 
enough land: few had holdings larger than 15 acres.35 

As the NLHA faded from the official agenda and African political activity 
crescendoed in the late 1950s and early 1960s, the advantages of the NPA 
farmers over the reserve Master Farmers formed the basis for a new approach to 
land tenure. The Land Apportionment Act was drawing heavy fire from both 
31. C. Kirkpatrick, "The role of the African Loan and Development Company in African 
agriculture’, RJE, 2, 2, 1968. The ALDC, a private company, worked closely with a local 
fertilizer company to provide credit for the purchase and delivery of seed, pesticide, and fertilizer, 
receiving as payment not cash, but receipts from the Grain Marketing Board. 

32. Dunlop, ‘Efficiency’. 
33. L. Powys-Jones, "The Native Purchase Areas of Southern Rhodesia’, JAA, 7, 1, 1955; Kay, 
Rhodesia, pp. 93-4. 
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metropolitan interests and African leaders as the root of inequality in the 
country. In the reserves, the NLHA was angering those deprived of land as 
well as those whose larger holdings were diminished.36 The government was 
thus set in 1961 to begin a slow process of abolishing both Acts, eliminating racial 
qualifications for land ownership in all areas of the country. At that time Kenya 
was actually performing this operation. The Rhodesian government intended 
to begin what Kenya’s Swynnerton Plan had already accomplished in preparing 
for Africans to purchase European land. The reserves were to be thrown open 
first to African purchase, without the NLHA’s restrictions on plot size. 
Meanwhile, small Unreserved Areas would be open to both African and 
European buyers and gradually enlarged by additions from European territory 
until the entire country was accessible to Africans.3? 

This was a gradual, but unambiguous plan for decolonization, which the 
NLHA was not. As in Kenya, land would be transferred onto the open market, 
with well-endowed Africans replacing some Europeans as proprietors of large 
commercial farms, without a change in the subsidization of large farms and 
industries at the expense of the urban and rural poor. The political crisis of 
African unrest would be defused, and the economy would be structured much as 
before.38 

Needless to say, the above plan was never instituted in Rhodesia. The 1962 
electoral triumph of the Rhodesian Front Party over the imperial-backed advo- 
cates of decolonization ended any hope of the state eliminating the racial segre- 
gation of land. Rhodesia’s political crisis at that point hardly compared with 
Kenya’s Mau Mau, and so the colonial power did not come sweeping in to unseat 
the settler farmers from control of the state. The Front’s victory resembled that 
of the Nationalist Party in South Africa 14 years before, in that the lower ele- 
ments of settler society, those most in need of racial laws to protect them from 
African competition, took control of the government. The Land Apportion- 
ment Act was reaffirmed and the Unreserved Areas formally abolished by the 
1969 Land Tenure Act. 

Settler farmers had displayed their continuing power by preventing the 
NLHA from aiding a middle class in the reserves. Their triumph in 1962 
ensured that an African rural elite would never flourish, in the reserves or the 
NPAs. After the Front’s UDI dissolved the colonial tie altogether, the new 
government replaced the NLHA with the 1967 Tribal Trust Land Act. The 
equalization of landholding in the reserves had been abandoned in 1962, but the 
government still controlled land allocation. This function was returned to the 
chiefs by the 1967 Act. This represented a final rejection of the ‘Smuts 
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solution’ of ending migrant labour embodied in the NLHA. Thereafter secon- 
dary industry was to follow the dictates of white farmers and wage workers, who 
feared an African bourgeoisie in the towns or the countryside, and needed 
Africans only as labourers, not as consumers. No longer would Africans be 
denied access to land; the unemployed would congregate in the reserves, not the 
townships. 

The Rhodesian Front government took the next logical step in 1972 by trans- 
ferring the administration of the NPAs from the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
oversaw European agriculture, to the Ministry of Internal Affairs, which over- 
saw the reserves. The smaller settler farmers would endure no competition, 
however weak, from even the scattered NPAs. All commercial production was 
destined to be under European management. 

The NPA farmers themselves, through their African Farmers Union, had 
cooperated with the government in the 1950s, and came to rue the Front’s 
victory. In the mid-1960s the AFU's president implored the government to 
‘create a large middle class community who have a stake on the land and thus 
likely to be the basis of a responsible and moderating influence and the backbone 
of the general economic structure capable of weathering all the political storms 
which may beat up in our country.’ More purchase farms and farmers were 
requested, ‘in order [for them] to be able to hold [their] own in the event of any 
irresponsible element arising to destroy the stake which [they had] built 
up. Rebuffed, treated like reserve farmers, the AFU voted decisively against 
Smith’s government in the Pearce Commission’s 1971 poll. The AFU had 
learned that under Smith the days of NPA farmers as independent producers 

. were numbered.#! 

The Rhodesian state had thus come full circle. Its first coherent agricultural 
policy, in the decade before World War I, was to eliminate the commercial pro- 
duction of Africans and encourage that of settlers. Industrialization after 1940 
produced an ambivalent government policy; protection of settler farmers was 
costly to the growing manufacturing sector. The NLHA was a compromise 
between the upper and lower strata of settler society. Marketed African pro- 
duction was allowed to increase as long as it cost the state little and was 
generalized, not geared towards a rural middle class. Unequal access to land 
prevailed in the African farming areas, but even the most prosperous farmers 
were denied the subsidies which European farmers took for granted. During 
the 1960s, with the Rhodesian Front in power, ambivalence towards African 
commercial agriculture disappeared. Especially after UDI, as imports became 
more costly, delivering to local manufacturers even greater control of the 
domestic market than in World War II, settler farming was in a state of 
continuous crisis, and so demanded continuous protection. As exporting 
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became more difficult, settler farmers turned more to the domestic market, 
where African production was a clear threat. 

‘Settler farming’, however, is not a very precise term. The foreign capital 
element grew after World War II not only in secondary industry, but also in 
agriculture. By 1963, foreign companies accounted for 75 per cent of total 
agricultural corporate profits, and 61 per cent of gross capital formation. The 
agricultural sector was thus not united in opposition to decolonization, which in 
Kenya left the foreign estate sector intact. In Rhodesia the foreign domination 
of agriculture continued to grow after UDI, as smaller farmers were eliminated.‘ 

Decolonization on the Kenyan model is still not an impossible scenario for 
Rhodesia, guerilla war in the countryside was preceded by the settlers’ staunch 
still demand as smooth a transition to majority rule as possible, with little change 
in the economic base. Their potential allies, a rural elite, though championed 
by the AFU, remain few, powerless, and noticeably silent in the reserves. As 
long as the Rhodesian Front controlled the government, there was little chance 
for a decision to enfranchise a rural African middle class, however loyal. The 
Front is nevertheless now almost extinct as a serious political force, and if before 
ZANU and ZAPU sweep into Salisbury the white exodus accelerates from a 
trickle to a mad rush, the reassertion of alternative policies is foreseeable. The 
lords of decolonization would then have their chance. 

The Kenyan experience becomes even more relevant at this point. As in 
Rhodesia, guerilla war in the countryside was preceded by the settlers’ staunch 
refusal to enfranchise a rural African middle class. The speed with which that 
enfranchisement was accomplished during the Mau Mau crisis was remarkable. 
In Rhodesia, British troops would have to defeat the Rhodesian guerillas in the 
countryside, unless sufficiently powerful African leaders prove willing to accept 
what Jomo Kenyatta ultimately received: political control in exchange for 
promises of an unchanged economic order. 

The scale of intervention required for a Swynnerton Plan in Rhodesia would 
be massive. The formula itself was accepted in principle by the government 
before the Front’s 1962 victory. As in Kenya, for a rural elite to be given 
adequate land, the position of poorer families would be so eroded as to make it 
possible to implement the plan rapidly only by military force. In Kenya this was 
done in the context of a civil war. In Rhodesia, however, there may be enough 
armable Africans willing to fight for the elimination of the vestiges of white 
political privilege as well as for the entrenchment of their own economic privilege 
to turn the current nationalist war into a bloody civil war. 

From 1973, reserve residents in Rhodesia were herded into ‘protected 
villages’, a major feature also of the Kenyan government’s anti-Mau Mau 
Swynnerton Plan in the Kikuyu reserves. From this position the Kenyan 
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government sorted out the Mau Mau ‘sympathizers’ and redistributed the out- 
lying empty farmland to the advantage of a loyal minority who received ample 
plots. Reserve residents were recruited to protect this new order against the 
guerillas. The Zimbabwe Rhodesian authorities still refuse to redistribute 
reserve land in order to create a loyal middle class, for that class would compete 
directly with surviving settler farmers.ó But the endurance of the protected 
villages leaves the reserves vulnerable to a Kenyan solution were control of the 
state to pass finally from the Rhodesian Front and its allies in Zimbabwe 
Rhodesia. A Swynnerton Plan in the countryside is therefore at least a possible 
option in Zimbabwe Rhodesia. 
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AN AFRICAN HIGH COMMAND: THE SEARCH ` 
FOR A FEASIBLE STRATEGY OF 
CONTINENTAL DEFENCE 


T. A. IMOBIGHE 


One of the major problems which has faced the Organization of African Unity 
since it was set up is that of finding the best way to equip the Organization to 
enable it effectively to perform its defence role. Under Article 11 of its charter, 
the OAU assumed responsibility to defend the sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and independence of member States. In order to do this, it was to work towards 
cooperation between its members in defence matters. However, more than 
fifteen years after its inception, the Organization has not been able to work out a 
formula for the defence of the continent. The series of meetings by the 
Defence Commission as well as those of the Ministerial Council held to consider 
the matter have succeeded more in highlighting the problems involved than in 
producing an acceptable and feasible programme of action. 

The purpose of this article is to examine the debates over the setting up of an 
African High Command, which many think is the answer to Africa’s security 
problems. The problems so far identified will be assessed. The suggested 
alternatives to an African High Command will also be looked into to determine 
their feasibility. For instance, there is the suggestion by the OAU Defence 
Commission that instead of a high command the OAU should establish regional 
defence systems. There is also the Nigerian suggestion that the OAU should 
set up a ‘task force’ with a more limited role than the grandiose programme of an 
African High Command. This study will attempt to show that none of these 
alternatives to a high command is free from the problems confronting the 
latter. It will be shown that these problems cannot be solved by inaction and 
that the answer lies primarily in the African nations coming together in a joint 
defence arrangement. The real problem militating against a high command is 
the failure of the OAU to articulate the types of threat actually facing the 
continent. Once this is done, it might be easier to reach a formula for meeting 
these threats. 


The proposed African High Command. 


The idea of an African High Command antedated the establishment of the 
OAU. It was first mooted in November 1960 by Kwame Nkrumah during the 
Congo crisis. Nkrumah was dissatisfied with the way in which the United 
Nations peace-keeping force was being manipulated by the big powers against 
the interest of the Congolese people and Africa asa whole. He thought the best 
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way to deal with the problem was the establishment of a high command of 
African forces. Nkrumah endeavoured to sell the idea to other African Heads 
of State and Governments whenever the occasion warranted. In December 
1960 during Haile Selassie’s visit to Accra, Nkrumah succeeded in including the 
idea in the joint declaration made by the two leaders. Both agreed to give 
urgent consideration to the idea of a high command. However, on further 
consideration it was found that the two leaders held divergent views about the 
extent to which they were prepared to go in regard to the integration of African 
defence forces. Whereas Nkrumah wanted a high degree of military 
integration, the Emperor wanted a fairly loose arrangement. 

At the founding meeting of the OAU, Nkrumah failed to get the idea of an 
African High Command entrenched in the charter of the Organization. In its 
place, a Defence Commission was created as one of the five specialized 
commissions established under the OAU. The Defence Commission was 
required to work out a formula for coordinating and harmonizing the defence 
policies of member States to enable the OAU to execute the defence role it 
assumed under Article 11 of its charter. The Addis Ababa compromise, how- 
ever, was not the last thing to be said about the idea of an African High 
Command. Obviously Ghanaian leaders saw the Defence Commission as the 
medium through which they could introduce the idea of an African High 
Command to other members of the OAU. 

At the first meeting of the Defence Commission in Accra from 29 October to 2 
November, 1963, the Ghanaian delegate presented a comprehensive proposal for 
a continental defence arrangement. He suggested a military organization 
controlled by one military authority responsible to the Assembly of Heads of 
State. This he believed would secure for the OAU the maximum strength and 
military efficiency. According to the arrangement, the military authority should 
make the necessary recommendations in regard to the contributions from 
member States, the correct siting of military bases and institutions, as well as 
methods of transportation and the movement of troops for the defence of 
Africa. Under the plan it would be the responsibility of the Defence 
Commission, which should have a working Secretariat at its permanent 
meeting place, to nominate the commanders for the Union Joint Service, 
Supreme Military Headquarters and regional Command Headquarters. It 
would also issue directives to the Union Joint Services Supreme Military 
Command Headquarters as well as approve plans for operations, training 
recommendations, equipment and weapon standardization. In addition, the 
Defence Commission would approve the formation of other military organiz- 
ations to help or foster the cause of Union military operations anywhere on the 
continent of Africa and would recommend appropriate steps against any military 
threats to the security of African states. 

'The Ghanaian delegate made it clear that the high command proposed by his 
government was to coordinate the defence of the African Union against external 
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aggression, and also ‘to police, to protect and to patrol the disputed areas along 
our borders’. Thus apart from defending the continent against external 
aggression, Ghana envisaged a peace-keeping role for these Union Armed 
Forces. Certainly the Ghanaian proposal was an elaborate programme.! 

Some of the other delegates were quick to point out that the programme was 
beyond what the resources of the OAU could bear at that time. Some delegates 
were suspicious about Ghana’s intentions because the idea of the high command 
was tied to the question of a Union government which many were not then 
prepared to accept. Their view was that since the high command was based on 
a Union of African States which was not yet in existence, the matter could not be 
reasonably discussed. The delegates from Cameroun, Ivory Coast and 
Malagasy Republic, for instance, saw the matter as something for each African 
state to think about. Nigeria also questioned the ability of the African States to 
finance the project submitted by Ghana. It was the view of Nigeria that the 
proposal was ‘too lavish’ and that it would cost millions of pounds.? Although 
the Nigerian delegation, headed by M. T. Mbu, did not underestimate the value 
of establishing a unified command, it was the Nigerian view that there were 
immense difficulties involved and that progress could only be made on a realistic 
assessment of the situation. Mbu emphasized that the financial resources of 
member States and their individual ability to contribute to the defence effort 
must be a vital factor. 

Nigeria also raised a political objection. Mbu pointed out that Ghana’s 
proposal touched upon the question of the sovereignty of member States. 
According to him, the proposal called not just for a limitation of sovereignty, but 
also for a substantial loss of sovereignty by member States? This was an issue 
of such importance that the meeting could not commit members of the Council of 
Ministers to it. Other problems highlighted by Nigeria included financial, 
manpower, equipment, logistic, unified training, standardization and uniformity 
of equipment and organizational procedures. It was on the basis of these 
calculations that Nigeria proposed what was regarded as a more practical 
proposal which was less costly. It was Nigeria’s view that there was no 
immediate external aggression contemplated against either a member of the OAU 
or any other state, and as such any proposal at that time did not need to be 
excessive. Nigeria suggested the establishment of a military council within the 
framework of the Secretariat, to be composed of experts who would gather and 
transmit information to member states. 

There were a number of other states which, though they saw the Ghanaian 
proposal as desirable, felt it was beyond what the resources of the OAU could 
bear; it was a long-term goal. According to the leader of Ugandan delegation, 


l. For details of the Ghanaian Proposal, see Document Pertaining OAU Defence Commission 
Meeting, DEF. 1/Memo 3, Addendum 1, 2, and 3, Accra, October/November 1963. 

2. DEF. 1/Plen./SR. 3, Accra, 1 November 1963, Plenary Session of Defence Commission 
Meeting at Accra, p. 4. 

3. Ibid. p.5. 
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Mr Lubowa, the matter should be seen in two stages; with the Nigerian proposal 
as the short-term goal leading in time to the Ghanaian proposal. According to 
him, every state had accepted the long-term proposal, with the proviso that 
finances did not at present permit its implementation The compromise 
suggested by the leader of Senegalese delegation, Captain Sarazin, was the 
establishment of a military council which would later set up a military union 
force.5 

There were some delegates, however, whose objection to a High Command 
arose from their own ideas of the international strategic situation and from a 
failure to appreciate fully the exact threat facing Africa. The leader of the 
Togolese delegation, Andrew Knevidjan, remarked that Togo was prepared to 
support constructive proposals to maintain African sovereignty and integrity but 
added that it was not possible to think in terms of establishing a powerful 
deterrent force. Obviously, he equated the Ghanaian proposal with the idea of 
a deterrent to be used against a big power. The leader of the Liberian 
delegation, Oliver Bright, also thought of the proposed high command as a 
counter-weight against the already established military alliances when he asked: 


If a High Command were established from whence would come the resources 
to establish it on a level with already established blocs? For example, was 
Africa prepared and in a position to deter aggression of the modern type, 
involving the use of inter-continental ballistic missiles? And could African 
States fight those countries from whom they were receiving aid? The 
European continent and the U.S. had a great interest in Africa and it was from 
those countries that most of the equipment for the armed forces came. Were 
those countries to be asked to provide equipment to be used against them?7 


As the deliberations at the Accra conference progressed, it became obvious 
that those who supported a unified command as proposed by Ghana were in the 
minority. This led Ghana to come up with a revised proposal which was 
co-sponsored by Nigeria. This revised proposal was less ambitious. It 
suggested the establishment of a small permanent military headquarters at the 
same location as the OAU Secretariat to carry out planning and liaison duties of 
the Defence Commission and recommend to that commission methods of raising 
troops in times of emergency. Even though there was considerable support for 
the revised Ghana proposal, countries such as Ethiopia claimed that the 
difference between the term ‘high command’ and ‘a small Permanent Military 
Headquarters’ was only a change in name, not of substance, and added that the 
OAU charter contained no provision for collective security, still less to functions 


4. Ibid., p.7. 

5. Ibid., p.6. 

6. Ibid., p.3. 

7. DEF. 1/COM. 11/SR. 1, Accra, 1 November 1963, Committee Two, 31 October 1963, p. 3. 

8. They included Morocco and Guinea which suggested a modified version. Niger saw the Ghana 
proposal of tremendous scope but not impossible. 

9. DEF. 1/COM. 11/SR. 1, Accra, 1 November 1963, p.8 
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related to such matters.!?^ The Liberian delegate made the point that Article 22 
of the UN charter prohibited the use or threat of armed force against another 
State except in self-defence or in the execution of collective measures authorized 
by the Security Council or the General Assembly of the UN. According to him, 
if the OAU formed any type of command with established troops, it would be 
practically useless; and if its purpose was to use force, it would be in direct 
contravention of the obligations of member States as members of the UN." 

What is clear from the Accra deliberations is that, for a number of reasons, 
many countries were not prepared to buy the idea of an African High 
Command. It should be pointed out, however, that some of the objections 
raised, especially those referring to the limitations imposed by the OAU and 
United Nations Charters, were rather misleading. For instance, on the question 
of the provision of the OAU Charter, it could be said that the objective of setting 
up the Defence Commission was to ensure the defence of Africa. This being 
so, the Commission could consider all the possible ways of realizing the OAU 
objective, including the establishment of collective defence system. Of course, 
there is nothing in the Charter precluding it from doing so. On the question of 
the provision of the United Nations Charter, Article 51 allows member States the 
right of collective self-defence before action is taken by the Security Council. 
Thus as long as the proposed African High Command was a collective defence 
arrangement, it was in line with the tenets of the UN Charter. 

What is important for the purpose of this discussion is that as a result of the 
various objections from some members of the Defence Committee at Accra, no 
concrete plan was drawn up for the establishment of an African High 
Command. Even the proposal to accept the idea in principle did not go 
through. It was merely referred to the next OAU assembly. And when the 
matter came up at the Cairo Summit in July 1964, it was rejected on the ground 
that it was premature. At Cairo, it was clear that some delegates were more 
interested in looking at the negative than at the positive aspects of the 
proposal For instance, President Ahidjo of Cameroun remarked: 


T should like to state, on my behalf and on behalf of a great many states, that, 
for the present at least, the most serious threat to our States is that of 
subsidized subversion tele-guided from other African States... Since Addis 
Ababa it was decided that Africa should not possess the only efficient weapon 
of the twentieth century in a big war, namely nuclear weapons. Therefore I 
do not see how a Military High Command or an African Army could defend 
itself against any nations. Iam not alluding to any nation in particular, but a 
big nation from Europe, America or elsewhere, a great nation that would 
attack Africa, wherein lies the usefulness oE an African Military High 


Command.!3 
10. Ibid., p. 12. 
li. Did, pp. 13-14. 
12. , Nigeria: Bulletin on Foreign Affairs (Lagos), October 1971, p. 54. 
13. Quoted in M. Wolfers, Politics in the Organization of African Unity (London 1976), p. 94. 
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The issue of an African High Command reoccurred at different meetings of 
OAU functionaries, including ministerial and summit meetings, without any 
concrete plan evolving. The attention given to the proposed high command 
depended very much on the commitment to the idea by those in control at such 
meetings, as well as on the security situation in the continent at the time. 

For instance at the Accra Summit of 1965, President Nkrumah of Ghana again 
tried to press the issue but only got an approval to a resolution calling for the 
creation of an African Defence Organization which would maintain peace and 
security on the continent. This time, the main objective was narrowed down to 
the creation of a Pan-African Force which might deter colonialists from attacking 
countries adjacent to African territories still under foreign rule. The resolution 
did not call for any arrangement to set up a permanent and unified force under 
the OAU. Member states were expected to voluntarily ear-mark units of their 
national armed forces to be placed at the disposal of the OAU for specific 
operation as the need arose.!4 

The Accra Resolution of 1965 was a mere paper declaration. Admittedly, it 
was able to identify a particular threat—that posed by racist and colonialist 
regimes to independent African States, as well as the need for a deterrent 
strategy against it. But beyond that nothing concrete was done to give full 
effect to the resolution. Nothing was done to analyse the nature of this threat so 
as to know exactly how best it could be deterred. And since at that time the 
racist threat to the frontline states was not nearly as apparent as it later became, 
nobody took it very seriously. The idea of member states ear-marking units of 
their armed forces to be placed at the disposal of the OAU as the need arose was 
an empty proposition because no machinery was set up for the organization and 
deployment of such units of armed forces. 

The attempted invasion of Guinea in November 1970 by Portuguese-led 
mercenaries revived interest in the idea of an OAU force. The incident 
provoked not only a meeting of OAU Council of Ministers but also that of the 
Defence Commission. The Council of Ministers recommended the setting up 
of an ad hoc OAU fund to be used to provide assistance to Guinea. It also 
called on the Defence Commission to study ways and means of establishing an 
adequate and speedy defence of African states. The Defence Commission met 
at Addis Ababa in December 1971 to consider the issue referred to it by the 
Ministerial Council. It came up with the suggestion that instead of a high 
command, regional defence systems should be established to combat external 
aggression and to coordinate national armed forces units. The view of the 
Defence Commission was that an African High Command could not become a 
reality because of the different political backgrounds of the OAU member states. 
Thus instead of concentrating on an African High Command, they decided on 
what seemed to them a more rewarding study of other practical ways of 
defending Africa. 

14. See African Research Bulletin (Political Series), October 1965, p. 37, 9c. 
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According to the plan put forward by the Defence Commission, each region 
was to have an executive secretariat for defence to be composed of one regional 
chief of staff, one deputy regional chief of staff, and representatives from the 
national armed forces of the States making up the region.^ Under the 
arrangement, the OAU Defence Commission would serve as a coordinator 
through a standing committee for defence which should meet every six months 
under the chairmanship of the Defence Commission chairman. Within the 
OAU Secretariat was also to be the office of the OAU defence adviser with the 
rank of a general, a deputy adviser with the rank of a colonel and three staff 
officers with the rank of major or its equivalent belonging respectively to the 
army, navy and air force. The duty of the defence adviser would be to advise 
the administrative secretary-general on the defence and security of Africa and 
collect military information and intelligence data concerning the liberation of 
Africa. Such information would be communicated through the Executive 
Secretary of the Coordinating Committee for the Liberation of Africa. 

The proposal was presented to the OAU summit at Rabat, Morocco, in 1972 

without concrete agreement on it. Despite the OAU's failure to act on the 
recommendation, the question of a joint African force was not laid to rest. 
Events in the continent, like the attempted mercenary invasion of Cotonou in 
January 1977 and the incessant racist violation of the territories of the frontline 
states, continued to remind member states of the need for a joint defence 
force. Even though nothing practical has been achieved towards the establish- 
ment of a High Command, the idea has remained a lively one and may well 
remain so until some acceptable formula for the defence of the continent is 
found. 
Command have succeeded in doing so far is to identify the problem in the way of 
its achievement. No doubt, there are bound to be difficulties in organizing a 
joint defence structure. But the case of the proposed High Command is that 
these have been magnified by some narrowminded and short-sighted African 
leaders who have not been prepared to apply their thoughts in an objective 
manner to the proposal. Rather then looking at the positive aspect of the idea 
and endeavouring to find solutions to the problems that are bound to arise, they 
content themselves in damping other people's enthusiasm in the matter by 
concentrating on the possible negative use of the High Command against fellow 
African states. Also the debates have succeeded in bringing out alternative 
suggestions to the proposed High Command even though none of these has been 
taken up positively. It is to these alternative suggestions that attention will now 
be directed, with a view to suggesting a feasible formula for the defence of the 
continent. 


Alternatives to an African High Command 


In the search for an acceptable formula for a joint OAU force, many 
15. See Wolfers, op. cit., p. 96. 
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suggestions have been made. Almost all these are meant to deal with particular 
situations rather than the all-embracing continental strategy envisaged by the 
exponents of the High Command. 

African Task Force. The idea of an African task force was proposed by 
Nigeria at the 1972 Rabat OAU Ministerial Council meeting.!6 The task force 
was to be a joint force to which all member states of the OAU would 
contribute. The force was to be stationed in independent African states 
bordering on the Portuguese colonies in an effort to hasten their liberation. 

The idea behind the Nigerian proposal was to protect the base areas of the 
Freedom Fighters, for according to the Nigeria Commissioner of External 
Affairs, Okoi Arikpo, who made the suggestion, the force, while helping the 
liberation movements, would also protect the countries in which they are 
stationed from Portuguese attack. If the Nigerian suggestion was taken up at 
the time, a basis could have been found for defending the frontline states before 
the rebel regime in Zimbabwe thought of the tactic of ‘hot pursuit’.!8 

At the time of the Rabat meeting, attention was more on the negative uses of a 
joint African force, be it a task force or a High Command. Some African 
leaders questioned the rationale behind the idea by concentrating on what the 
proposed joint force could not do due to the low level of technological develop- 
ment of independent African States. They claimed (as many still do) that no 
African force could wage a successful war against South Africa or could the 
proposed force counter NATO or the Warsaw Pact. What they failed to do was 
to get down to find out the nature of the threat posed by the so-called enemies of 
Africa to the security of the continent. If, for instance, the idea was to counter 
threats from NATO or Warsaw Pact countries, it should not be automatically 
assumed that these Powers, either singly or combined, would threaten Africa’s 
security with direct military attack. Similarly in looking at the racist regimes in 
Southern Africa, it should not be automatically assumed that a full-scale 
conventional war is the only way out without really getting down to understand 
the stategy of these regimes vis-a-vis African states aiding Freedom Fighters. 
The problem, therefore, is that a number of African leaders have not sufficiently 
shown a willingness to reason with those who brought forward proposals to see, 
like the case of the Nigerian proposal, the real operational problems facing the 
Freedom Fighters and the role a joint African force would play in alleviating 
them. 

Collective Intervention Force. The formation of a collective intervention 
force was suggested by the OAU Secretary General, William Eteki Moumoua, in 
16. Okoi Arikpo, Commissioner for External Affairs, Proposal to the OAU Ministerial Council 
Meeting in Rabat, Morocco, June 1972, Daily Sketch (Nigeria), 10 June 1972. 
ie ae pursuit’ is the policy decided upon by Ian Smith in June 1976 under which he claimed the 
right to violate the territories of the frontline states in response to the activities of Zimbabwe 
Freedom Fighters operating from across the borders. For a detailed analysis of ‘hot pursuit’, see 


T. A. Imobighe, ‘The Frontline Five and Collective Defence’, Nigerian Journal of Political Science, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, September 1979, p. 52. 
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his report to the OAU ministerial meeting in Libreville, Gabon in 1977.5? The 
aim of the Secretary General was to create a force which, according to him, could 
be rapidly mobilized to move against any attacks on the frontline States.2° This 
suggestion, like the Nigerian proposal at Rabat in 1972, was an attempt to find a 
way of protecting the base areas of the Freedom Fighters, but nothing was done 
about the proposal. At the 1978 OAU summit in Khartoum, a fresh proposal 
was tabled by theministerial council for the setting up of ‘a committee of defence 
with the responsibility of studying the pan-African defence force in its 
theoretical and scientific aspects?! This may well tun out as another exercise in 
cataloging the problems of a joint African force which are already familiar, and 
which will now be examined here. 

Obstacles to An African High Command. At this point, it is worth remarking 
that whether one talks of a High Command or any of the other known 
appellations referring to some joint African force, the same problems are bound 
to arise. They have been raised both in official circles,? as well as by 
intellectuals.? Foremost among them is the question of African diversity: under 
which could be grouped language barriers, ideological differences, diversity in 
military traditions, including variations in training, mode of deployment, as well 
as in the types and sources of equipment used by the various armies. 

The other problem has to do with logistics: which has been compounded not 
only by the differences in linguistic and military traditions of African States, but 
also by the poor communication infrastructure in the continent, as well as the 
lack of a well-developed transport command within the various armed forces. 
Africa's lack of technical-know-how is another problem that is commonly 
mentioned. This with the logistic problem tends to undermine the ability of 
African states to operate effectively a continental strategy unaided by outside 
powers. They are almost all condemned to far too great a dependence on 
external sources for their military strength. The attendant problem is their lack 
of confidence in one another. Many of them have no faith in the utility of any 
combination of armed strength they could raise against Africa's common enemies. 

The problems mentioned here are not peculiar to Africa. They are problems 
which any group of nations trying to organize a collective defence system is 
bound to face. So in whatever form an African defence system is organized, 
whether on regional, ideological or continental lines, these problems will crop 


19. See The Punch (Lagos), 27 June 1977. 

20. Ibid. 

21. See West Africa, 24 July 1978, P. 1423. 

22. Apart from those brought up at the various OAU meetings, a lot of the problems were 
highlighted during the Military Orientation Seminar held in Lagos in July 1971. Among the 
speakers were the Nigerian Commissioner of External Affairs, Okoi Arikpo, and the Permanent 
Secretary of the Ministry of External Affairs, Baba Gana. See Morning Post (Lagos), 16 July 1971. 
23. Among those who have clearly brought out the problems are: O. Iyanda, and J. Stremlau, ‘The 
Dilemma of the African High Command’, in Nigeria: Bulletin on Foreign Affairs, (NIIA, Lagos, 
October 1971), pp. 8-13; Femi Otunbanjo, ‘Ideology And Military Integration in Africa’ and O. S. 
Kamanu, ‘Foreign Intervention and the Prospects for and African High Command’; both papers 
presented at the Seminar on the African High Command organised by the NIIA, 24—25 August 
1978. 
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up. For instance, if it is decided to arrange an African defence system on 
ideological lines, it will be found that the countries who seem to be ideologically 
compatible are not contiguous, and hence one could not run away from the 
multifaceted problem of logistics. Thus the cooperation of those outside the 
particular ideological camp would be needed to implement the joint defence 
plan. Obviously such a cooperation would be difficult to get as long as the 
defence system remains an exclusive club. Of course, compatibility in terms of 
ideology in the African context does not mean common language and common 
military tradition with which the defence system has still to battle. 

On the other hand, if the arrangement is based on regional groupings, then one 
will find it difficult to get a region within Africa which is not bedevilled by the 
same diversity highlighted earlier as militating against a joint defence effort. 
After all a joint defence arrangement based on regional grouping will not 
automatically eliminate the lack of technical know-how, diversity of language and 
military tradition which are partly the bane of Africa’s colonial past. 

The fact which most African leaders tend to miss is that these problems, which 
are more or less inevitable, cannot be solved by refusing to come together. 
Rather their solution lies in their willingness to come together and get organized 
as other diverse groups have done elsewhere. For instance, the North Atlantic 
and Warsaw Pact countries did not wait until they eliminated the problem of 
language diversity, until they standardized their military equipment, training 
programmes, etc., before they consummated their respective defence structures. 
When they felt their security was threatened they decided to come together 
irrespective of diversity, allowing time to take care of the difficulties. 

The problems of logistics, standardization of weapons and training pro- 
grammes, language barrier and ideological differences can best be tackled within 
the medium of a collective defence system not outside it. This is so simply 
because defence is rather a sensitive matter. Information relating to it is usually 
kept secret. It is not shared with other countries unless the affected countries 
are bound together in a common defence system. Hence it is unrealistic for 
African leaders to think that they could solve the problem of diverse military 
traditions without first accepting the idea of a joint defence system. 

Stimulus for a Joint African Defence System. It should be emphasized that 
the stimulus needed for the establishment of a joint defence system is not a prior 
solution to the problem of African diversity but the perception of a common 
threat. The threat should be real, that is, it should be manifested practically in 
the form of armed provocation or intervention directed against one or more 
independent African state. The threat should also be of such potency as to 
defy the ability of individual African states to combat it. 

In the 1960s when the idea of an African High Command was being debated 
the potential enemy was perceived only in a rather shady manner.24 In the 


24. Perhaps the threat that was real to most African leaders at the time was that stated by 
President Ahidjo of Cameroun which is ‘subsidized subversion tele-guided from other African 
States’, op. cit. 
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second decade of the OAU’s existence, the situation has become clearer. The 
threat from the racist regimes in Southern Africa is now real. Imperialist 
threats have now become manifested in the sporadic violation of African 
territories by the use of mercenaries and other bands of interventionist 
forces. It is also clear that apart from threats from external quarters, of which 
the racist threat is included, border disputes between African states and the 
upsurge of revolutionary insurgency have also become a constant factor in the 
problem of African security. The problem which these multi-faceted sources of 
threat raises is that of discerning which of them is amenable to OAU joint 
action. ‘This issue has to be clarified if one is to see through the whole question 
of a joint African defence system. 

Coming back to our thesis on the stimulus for a joint defence force, it becomes 
obvious that any thought of a joint African defence structure should concentrate 
on the threat which touches on the interest of most if not all the members of the 
OAU, and one which none of them can deter effectively by acting alone. This 
means that such incidents as border conflicts between African states and 
revolutionary insurgency within African states should be kept out of the main 
stream of the OAU’s collective military action. If the OAU is to be involved in 
these conflicts, such involvement should be mainly of a diplomatic nature and 
any military response should be limited to a peace-keeping role, to separate the 
warring factions while diplomatic moves are on. 

Thus one is left with the racist and imperialist violations of African territories 
as an area amenable to a joint African military response. These are undoubtedly 
threats which affect the interest of all African states whether or not their 
territories have been directly violated. This is because those whose territories 
have been directly attacked, especially the frontline states, have no personal 
quarrel with the racist and imperialist forces apart from the common African 
confrontation with them in which the frontline states assume a special 
responsibility. Put simply, they are being punished purely for an African 
cause. Hence the OAU as a body should accept the threat as a challenge and 
organize a joint defence structure against it. 

An approach to the Organization of a High Command. An African High 
Command should be structured exclusively to respond to racist and imperialist 
violations of African territories. This means that the instrument establishing 
the High Command should make it clear that intra-African conflict including 
revolutionary insurgency within African states will not be the concern of the 
command. In order to effectively respond to the racist and imperialist threats to 
the security of African states the different levels at which these threats are 
manifested must be thoroughly appreciated. At the moment the racist 
violation of African states is limited to air strikes against, and occasional 
incursions into, the territories of neighbouring independent African states. 
Imperialist military aggression against Africa is also limited to sporadic violations 
of African territories by the use of mercenaries and other bands of interventionist 
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forces. The immediate aim of the High Command should be to defend the 
continent against these attacks. As the threats intensify, especially from the 
racist regimes, the African states must be prepared to meet them at the 
appropriate level. 

Organizing a joint defence plan to meet such a clearly defined threat will make 
the military planning of African states more meaningful. Their inadequacies 
vis-à-vis the common enemy will be more easily appreciated and taken care 
of. The establishment of a common defence structure will provide the 
necessary incentive for tackling the so-called constraints on which African 
leaders base their present inaction in the sphere of military cooperation. The 
bond of alliance would help to minimize mutual suspicion and make the rationale 
for sharing military secrets more meaningful than it is the case outside an alliance 
system. 

Organizational Structure. In determining the form the proposed High 
Command will take, the planners should be clear in their minds the nature of 
operations the High Command will be faced with as well as the limitation of 
Africa's strategic deployment. For instance, judging from the nature of racist 
and imperialist threats, the emergencies with which the High Command will be 
confronted will need rapid mobilization and the deployment of units of armed 
forces for limited lightning operations. It will not be faced immediatedly with a 
sustained regular or total war though the possibility of the present limited war 
against racism escalating into a regular war cannot be ruled out. Atthe moment 
the armed forces of African states are ill-equipped to carry out on a continental 
basis the type of lightning operation envisaged here. This is due to the poor 
communication infrastructure and the relatively low level of development of the 
transport command and allied sections of the armed forces of African states. 

Under the prevailing circumstances, a fairly decentralized high command will 
be more effective than a highly centralized one. Thus a high command based on 
four area commands could offer the type of decentralization needed for effective 
action. The area commands, as could be seen from the diagram below, should 
be based on four broad zones, northern, southern, eastern and western. 
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Under the arrangement there should be a Command Supreme Directorate 
(CSD) made up of Heads of State or Government of members states or their 
appointees, who should be either the Defence or Foreign Ministers. Its duty 
should be to provide general policy guidelines in regard to the scope of the joint 
military commitment. The aim is to ensure civilian control of the military 
command. 

At the operational level, there should be a Military Council (MC) made up of 
the Chiefs of Staff of member States. The MC should be responsible for the 
overall military planning for the continent, and work towards the building up of 
an integrated command based on the four zonal structures. Towards this end, it 
should organize joint military exercises of limited duration four times a year, 
holding one for each of the zonal commands. Each member of the OAU should 
be encouraged to send a unit of its armed forces, such as a battalion, to 
participate in these exercises. The idea is to ensure that in any emergency the 
OAU acting through the MC, will assemble units of armed forces from willing 
member States which could be deployed together to contain the situation. Even 
an OAU peace-keeping role, in case it assumes this responsibility in future, 
could benefit from the arrangement. 

For the purpose of quick effective action in an emergency, the organization of 
each zonal command should be under a sub-committee of the Military 
Council. This should be made up of the chiefs of staff of the States included in 
the respective zones. Since it is much easier to bring units of forces stationed in 
a contiguous environment together, it is expected that the zonal arrangement will 
minimize the disability arising from the poor communication infrastructure in the 
continent and the low level of the development of the transport command and 
allied sections of the armed forces of African states. Hence until these 
problems are solved, immediate action could only be expected from the countries 
within the affected zone. For the initiation of joint action against aggression 
within each zone no prior approval should be sought by the sub-committee in 
charge of the affected zone from the Military Council. But the Military 
Council should be summoned immediately to work out means of bringing relief 
from other commands. 

The zonal commands may not have military forces assigned to them in peace 
time. Nonetheless they should have area commanders to be known, depending 
on the zone headed by them, as Northern Area Commander (NAC), Southern 
Area Commander (SAC) Eastern Area Commander (EAC) and Western Area 
Commander (WAC). These area commanders should be appointed by the 
Military Council Sub-Committee in charge of the respective zonal command for 
a specified period. Each area commander should however maintain a skeleton 
staff in peace time to ensure the effective organization of the occasional joint 
military exercises whenever these are being staged in his area. 

The only zonal.commands where the stationing of armed forces should be 
immediately considered are the southern and eastern zones which are more or 
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less in a state of war precipitated by the persistent racist violation of the 
territories of the frontline states. The provision of units of armed forces for 
deployment in these areas should initially be limited to the countries within the 
affected zonal commands. The troops so deployed would help to defend the 
borders of countries whose territories are being violated. In case of escalation, 
the other commands should be prepared to add their weight to ensure an 
effective defence of these states. Even though the immediate response of the 
Military Council is not to challenge the racist regimes into a regular war, it 
should have a contingency plan to meet the possible escalation of the present 
limited war now going on in Southern Africa between the Freedom Fighters and 
the racist regimes. 


Conclusion 


This article has shown that a realistic approach to the organization of a High 
Command must take into consideration the nature of the threat, the type of 
operation needed to meet it and the realities of Africa’s strategic deployment. 
The examination of the problem from these three angles had led to the 
conclusion that a decentralized High Command in which the area or zonal 
commands form the units of action would best suit the present situation in 
Africa. It is believed that such an arrangement would form the basis for solving 
the problems which, over the years, have militated against the establishment of 
an African High Command. As the armed forces of African states, through 
regular joint military exercises and training, attain a high level of mobility, the 
time would be ripe for the OAU to mobilize forces on a continental scale to deal 
with any emergency. As of now mobilization would of necessity be on zonal 
basis with the other commands outside the affected zones playing only a 
supportive part on a limited scale. 
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Meetings 
London 
1979 
13 November, Mr Roger Riddell, Catholic Institute for International Relations, 
‘Land Crisis in Zimbabwe’, joint meeting with the Africa Centre; 28 November, 
H.E. Mr John Johnson, British Ambassador to Chad, ‘Chad Today’, joint 
meeting with the Africa Centre; 3 December, Professor Cranford Pratt, 
University of Toronto, formerly Principal of University of Dar es Salaam, 
‘Leadership and Participation in Tanzania’, joint meeting with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society; 6 December, Joint seminar with the London Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, ‘Africa into the Eighties’. Copies of the Seminar 
addresses are available from Mrs A. Pinney at the London Chamber of 
Commerce & Industry, 69 Cannon Street London EC4N 5AB, price £3.50 to 
members, or £5. 7 December Mr Christopher Fyfe, Centre of African Studies 
Edinburgh University, ‘Cape Verde Today’, joint meeting with the Africa 
Centre; 10 December, Professor Billy Dudley, University of Ibadan, “The 
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Nigerian Political Situation’, joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth 
Society. 


1980 

5 February, Richard Greenfield, Senior Associate, St Antony’s Oxford, ‘The 
Refugee Problem in North-East Africa’; 20 February, Sir Richard Posnett KBE 
CMG, formerly High Commissioner to Uganda, ‘Uganda after Amin’. 


Bristol 

1979 

14 November, Professor Cranford Pratt, University of Toronto, formerly 
Principal of University of Dar es Salaam, ‘President Nyerere’s Leadership in 
Tanzania’; 18 December, Mr Richard Hodder-Williams, Bristol University, 
‘The Patriotic Front and Zimbabwe’. 


1980 
6 February; Mr A. Tucker; Director of External Relations Institute of Directors, 
*Rhodesia's Business Prospects’. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society will take place in the 
Commonwealth Hall of the Royal Commonwealth Society on Wednesday 7 May 
1980 at 1.15 pm. Buffet lunches may be ordered through the Society’s Secretary, 
and will be available at 18 Northumberland Avenue from 12.30. 

Observant readers of African Affairs may have noticed the absence of a 
Reviews Editor’s name on our contents page. The remaining editors of the 
journal, Anthony Atmore and Michael Twaddle wish to record their deepest 
thanks to Margeret Vail for all her work as Reviews Editor for African Affairs 
and very much hope that she will be able to help and advise them in the future. 


The Editors apologise for the late appearance of this number of African 
Affairs, due to industrial action at the printers. 


BOOKS 


EAST AFRICAN AGE ORGANIZATIONS 


RICHARD WALLER 


EAST AFRICA age organizations perhaps because of their intrinsic interest and high 
visibility have always attracted considerable attention. Age, Generation, and 
Time* will be welcomed by many who are daunted by the ‘combination of illumination and 
obfuscation’ feelingly conjured up by Baxter as the outsider’s view of gada, and yet find 
the complex system analyses of Stewart and Legesse difficult to follow. In a brief, but 
extremely lucid, Introduction, Baxter and Almagor set out the main characteristics of age 
organizations. They discuss some of the consequences of the social organization of time 
and the difficulties which arise from the discrepancies between socially-defined and 
biological maturation. Their approach is avowedly holistic. They criticize the tendency 
to study age organization as a self-contained system operating in isolation from the rest of 
the social structure and having a number of sharply-defined practical ‘social functions’. 
This mechanistic view, they argue, leads to a preoccupation with the mere elucidation of 
the rules which apparently govern the system, to the neglect of observations about the way 
in which individuals actually behave in a variety of different contexts, and to a search for 
an illusory stability and consistency. By placing age-systems firmly within the context of 
social organization as a whole, Baxter and Almagor are able to reassess their importance. 
They find that age- or generation-setting has little economic or political function—indeed, 
they regard ‘the over-attribution of political tasks to age-systems' as a barrier to a real, 
understanding of them. Although important responsibilities are often vested in corporate 
age-sets, they do not own or control productive resources and age-group loyalties are 
usually overridden or superseded by domestic or kinship interests. Age organizations may 
best be seen as primarily cognitive and cosmological systems concerned with presenting a 
coherent picture of the world and with conferring ritual benefits on society and the 
individual; and only secondarily, if at all, as complicated contrivances for maintaining 
social order. This approach is clearly very important for a deeper understanding of age 
organization and its many insights are amply validated in the case-studies which follow. 
However, in their attempt to re-think age-systems, Baxter and Almagor perhaps 
underestimate the extent to which age and generation are involved in allocating positions 
of leadership and authority within a hierarchy of age-grades and in controlling access to 
resources through marriage and property restrictions based on age and seniority. 


Eight case-studies are drawn from societies in the Uganda/Kenya/South Ethiopia 
borderlands. These both demonstrate many of the points made in the Introduction 
(and occasionally challenge them) and break new ground. Four of the studies deal with 
variations of the gada system among the Oromo peoples. The central themes are 
covered in Baxter's study of the Boran in which he discusses gada as both an ideal model 
of the Boran universe and the institutionalized means of ensuring the continuation of 


Dr Richard Waller is presently a research fellow at Clare Hall, Cambridge, and is an authority on 
the social history of the Maasai people of East Africa. 


*P. T. W. Baxter and U. Almagor, editors Age, Generation, and Time. Some Features of East 
African Age Organizations. Hurst & Co., London 1978. viii + 276pp £10.50 
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proper relations with God. He also describes in detail the form and working of the gada 
system itself as an unfolding ritual cycle and a set of rules governing the individual’s 
progress through it. Significantly, he sees it not as a puzzle demanding a solution but 
as a maze requiring that a path be found around the various obstacles created by its own 
categories. Hinnant’s study of the Guji takes the idea of gada as a ritual cycle 
further. He considers why the system should be maintained as a series of expensive 
and time-consuming ceremonies (a point also emphasized by Baxter and Torrey) and 
finds that it expresses symbolically fundamental concepts in Guji religion. He also 
shows how progress through the five gada classes brings each man nearer to a state of 
ritual fulfilment which completely overshadows any notion of ‘political’ advantage to be 
gained from participation in the system. The question of meaning and persistence is 
also examined by Blackhurst who gives an account of domestic ritual among the Shoa 
Galla, a people now fully incorporated within the Ethiopian state for whom gada is a 
political system would appear to be redundant. Finally, Torrey shows how the 
demands of a pastoral economy and a harsh environment affect the maintenance of a 
gada system among the Gabra and how age organization promotes large-scale 
cooperation to overcome environmental limitations. 

The remaining four studies focus on the Dassenetch, Labwor, Jie, and Mursi 
peoples. The first two are fairly conventional in their approach. Almagor describes 
the formation of age-set loyalties among Dassenetch herd-boys. He discusses how the 
‘strong egalitarian ethos which should ideally unite age-mates is contradicted by the real 
differences in wealth and influence which emerge in elderhood. This contrast is found 
in many societies with age-setting and Almagor shows how inequality may be disguised 
by a subtle manipulation of the idiom of equality in formal assemblies and 
debates. This recognizes the problem while reaffirming the principle. Abrahams 
explores incompatibilities between age and generation in Labwor society and draws 
some parallels with the workings of the kinship system. Taking comparative data from 
the ‘Karimojong cluster’, he considers alterations in the age organizations of the area 
and advances the hypothesis that the relative importance of ‘generation’ rather than 
‘age’ as an organizational principle is inversely related to the degree of individuation in 
the kinship system and to the strength of ties between siblings; and that kinship tends to 
influence age-organization. Spencer is the only contributor to deal specifically with an 
apparent contradiction in the rules. He focusses on the difficulties which arise when 
two premises of the Jie system—that only one generation may recruit at a time; and that 
a man must belong to the generation immediately following that of his father—are 
applied in practice. However, Spencer’s concern is not simply with the interpretation 
of rules. A demographic model based on his own Samburu data allows him to define the 
extent of the problem and, by combining this with a comparative analysis of the 
Karimojong system, he is able to suggest the existence of a developmental cycle in the 
formation of generation sets which encompasses fluctuations in the system. Although he 
is cautious in noting the limitations in his simulation model and in making clear his 
preference for field rather than experimental data, Spencer’s contribution suggests that 
his ‘experimentally minded Samburu’ might be set to work on the demography of other 
age-systems with advantage. 

Turton's chapter is, in some ways, the most radical in its re-interpretation of 
age-organization. He is explicitly not interested in the working and functions of a 
system: there is no system. Turton begins with the process of territorial expansion 
among the Mursi and considers ‘certain facts to do with age’ which are ‘essential to a 
proper understanding of it—an inversion of more familiar proceedings. His argument 
needs to be set out in more detail since, in its wider implications, it provides 
considerable food for thought. The Mursi are continually advancing into the territory 
of their neighbours, the Bodi, as part of a larger movement of peoples towards the 
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Ethiopian foothills. Alternate periods of coexistence and warfare are marked off by 
peace-making ceremonies which give formal recognition to a de facto boundary between 
the two groups. This remains until demarcated afresh after a further period of 
encroachment. Mursi society consists of five named territorial sections formed by 
replication, the northernmost three of which are grouped into a larger unit. Within 
this expanding and fluid territorial framework, age-set membership has a purely local 
significance. Turton argues, not entirely convincingly, that age organization as such 
has no obvious society-wide ‘function’ and that the significance of ‘age’ is to be found in 
its relationship to the territorial structure. Age-sets help to define sections and, in their 
‘massing’ effect, resemble the basic units within a segmentary lineage system. Turton 
then considers reasons given for delays and irregularities in the ceremonial cycle and 
rejects both ad hoc (drought, warfare, impact of colonial rule) and systemic (there is an 
underlying regularity in the system apparent only to the observer) explanations. Ad 
hoc explanations given by the participants may be ‘true’ but they are incomplete. They 
are necessary in order to disguise the fact that there is neither long-term regularity nor 
system. However, belief in the existence of an age-system helps to sustain the even 
greater illusion of a permanent and enduring Mursi society. What is fundamentally at 
issue is not the age organization but the identity of the Mursi themselves. Age 
ceremonies define not just a cyclical series of temporal divisions but also a linear series 
of spatial divisions and in this respect their role in fixing internal boundaries is , 
analogous to the part played by peace-making ceremonies in external relations. Delay 
in the timing of age ceremonies is thus a reflection of a deeper uncertainty about the 
precise definition of the territorial units involved. Turton concludes that, since the 
‘Murs?’ are really only a ‘temporary coalescence’ in a sea of migrating peoples, beliefs 
and practices connected with age give the vital illusion of permanence and stability to a 
society whose essence is expansion and change. 

The interpretation of age organization put forward in Age, Generation, and Time 
should cause historians as well as anthropologists to look critically at their 
assumptions. Historians are often dependent on anthropologists for their models of 
age-systems and they have been inclined to accept the overly static and mechanistic view 
under attack here. Two examples occurred to the reviewer. The first is a simple 
point about chronology. Historians have used age-sets or generations as a means of 
dating events referred to in the traditions which are associated with them. The 
apparent regularity of age-systems makes the idea of fixing their chronology 
attractive. However, the emphasis placed here on the dependent relationship between 
age and the rest of the social structure and on the importance of values and ritual rather 
than social control or time mechanisms in the understanding of age organization suggests 
that historians should question this ‘ideal model’ approach. Torrey, for example, 
shows that the ideal system proposed by the Gabra does not, and could not, work in 
practice due to the cumulative effects of ‘under- and over-aging’ in the population. 
Paradoxically, it is the very failure of the system to conform to Gabra norms which 
allows it to continue. Age ceremonies are constantly delayed and one might argue, 
following Turton, that the various ad hoc explanations for this given by participants 
simply disguise the fact the ceremonial cycle is being adjusted to fit the demographic 
realities—which can best be done, as Torrey explains, by ‘slipping’ the sequence. 
Turton’s thoroughgoing rejection of ‘system’ and Spencer’s discussion of demographic 
patterns in practice make it still harder to accept a chronology based on the projection of 
a notional age-sequence backwards into the past in the absence of any externally derived 
data to support it. 

The second point concerns the interpretation of social change in age-based 
societies. As the editors point out, age organization is, in a sense, a conservative force 
concerned with controlling the march of time and with preserving the illusion of 
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permanence. This may make it sensitive to change and especially to the impingement 
of external factors such as the incorporation of the society within a colonial state. 
However, age organizations also show a remarkable resilience and adaptability in the 
face of interference—as the history of the Maasai, for instance, under colonialism 
shows. This is largely because ‘age’ is deeply embedded in the culture and is not 
simply concerned with social control or politics. Blackhurst argues that gada persists 
among the Shoa Galla because it embodies the core values of that society. Despite this, 
there is a tendency to see age organization as being exceptionally vulnerable and on the 
verge of breakdown in the modern world. This colours the historian’s perception of 
the way in which age-based societies respond. The assumption of fragility, however, 
rests on a misconception—a myth of the Golden Age—that at some notional time in the 
past (usually pre-colonial) age-systems actually conformed to the ideal model and had a 
wider social importance including a range of political functions which have since 
withered away. Subsequent deviations can then be explained as the result of 
externally-induced changes. In pursuit of this chimera, historians have siezed on ad 
hoc explanations for irregularities and search the system for signs of ‘breakdown’ due to 
the impact of colonial rule. In fact, breakdown may not always be what it seems, as 
Spencer’s reworking of the Jie and Karimojong material shows. It is probably more 
useful to ask why age organization persists than to consider how it copes with change; 
and this in turn is inseparable from the question of the persistence of the society 
itself. Age organization cannot be studied in isolation and the message of Age, 
Generation, and Time would seem to be that understanding will only come when we 
have penetrated beneath the camouflage of the system. 


FOREIGN POLICY, POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
THE FUTURE: REFLECTIONS ON AFRICA IN 
THE WORLD SYSTEM 


Timotuy M. SHAW 


AFRICA seems to be at something of an existential and epistemological conjuncture as 
the decade of the 1980s dawns. At the existential and political level the continent now 
stands half-way between formal independence in the early 1960s and the end of the 
century; and the persistence of its inheritance of dependence and underdevelopment 
has produced a profound reconsideration of its policies to date. At the epistemological 
and analytic level the continent has belatedly been examined and explained by myriad 
scholars over the last two decades; but here, too, a reexamination of assumptions and 
conclusions is being undertaken. The reconsideration of past policies and the 
reexamination of established explanations are, of course, interrelated. Nowhere could 
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international politics. 
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this be more so than in the burgeoning sub-field of the ‘international relations’ of 
Africa.! 

Although the study of Africa's international personality, power, position, and 
potential was formally initiated during the independence decade of the 1960s it has 
really only developed during the 1970s; and given its present vitality it promises to 
become a major aspect of ‘African studies’ in the 1980s. However, whether this 
sub-field matures into a recognized and respected discipline before the year 2000 
depends largely on contemporary intellectual debates and decisions. For work in any 
area takes time to mature depending on its quality and its reception. And the study of 
international relations, foreign policy and continental politics in Africa could remain a 
rather marginal and uncontroversial component in both African studies and the social 
sciences if it continues to be defined by orthodox perspectives alone. Or it might, 
through association with, and acceptance of, more radical approaches become a more 
major and controversial component. 

If this transition does take place, the sub-field would come to reflect the intense 
reexamination and reevaluation presently underway throughout the continent of 
established assumptions and strategies. And then, instead of confining itself to rather 
academic analyses of African diplomacy, disputes and decision-making, the sub-field 
could embrace a rather rich range of issues related to Africa's linkages with the world 
system; these might include varieties of dependence, alternative development strategies 
and diverse forms of transnational associations. Just as African leaders are seriously 
reconsidering their external relations at the turn of the decade so students of African 
international affairs might come to redefine their own assumptions and approaches. 
This would enable them to participate more fully in the contemporary conjuncture in 
terms of analytic perspectives and prescriptive activities. The present review article is 
concerned about seizing this opportunity. 


(i) The development of African international relations: the first two decades 

Most studies of African international relations to date have been within the orthodox, 
realist *paradigm' and have dealt with superstructure rather than with substructure. 
The classic within this tradition is still I. William Zartman’s International Relations in 
the New Aftrica,? a very sensitive and thorough analysis of pre-independence 
connections, national interests, decision-making and regional politics in West Africa. 
Ali Mazrui’s contemporary contribution within this genre is rather eclectic by contrast 
but it does display a concern for race, population, ecology and the future as well as for 
the orthodox stuff of international affairs: ‘Africa is not a continent in either splendid or 
squalid isolation. It is a region operating in a global context. We have attempted to 
outline the internationality of Africa's past and the globalism of Africa's future.'? 

The power politics perspective still has a preeminence amongst other indigenous 
scholars, as revealed in the rather refreshing and revisionist analysis by Okwudiba Nnoli 
of Self Reliance and Foreign Policy in Tanzania.* Nnoli argues that because of the 
disappointments of Tanzania’s diplomacy in its first decade it sought to augment its 


l. Reflective of the potential variety and vigour of this subfield, the four books principally 
discussed here are: Basil Davidson, Africa in Modern History: the search for new society 
(Harmondsworth, 1978), Mark W. DeLancey (ed), Aspects of International Relations in Africa 
(Bloomington, 1979), Colin Legum, I. William Zartman, Steven Langdon and Lynn K. Mytelka, 
Africa in the 1980s: a continent in crisis (New York, 1979), and Ali Mazrui Africa’s International 
Relations: the dipomacy of dependence and change (London and Boulder, 1977). 

2. (Englewood Cliffs, 1966). 

3. Mazrui, Africa's International Relations, p. 301. 

4. Self Reliance and Foreign Policy in Tanzania: the dynamics of the diplomacy of a new state 1961 
to 1971 (New York and Lagos, 1978). 
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national power through self-reliance and disengagement not only to further national 
development but also to advance African liberation. Kujitegemea (self-reliance) and 
Ujamaa (socialism) are seen to be mutually reinforcing and together to improve 
Tanzania’s capabilities for external action, as over Southern Africa and Amin’s Uganda; 
they seek ‘to maximize independence, promote economic development, and insure 
socio-political stability in a way that enhances national power.'5 

The development within this genre of a somewhat greater degree of sophistication 
and subtlety over the last ten or twenty years can be detected by comparing ealier 
monographs on individual foreign policies‘ with newer ones. The latter tend to 
include a greater conceptual or analytic component than the former and to have a higher 
compartive or heuristic potential This is so for studies of continentalism and 
regionalism as well; these increasingly examine developmental issues and options as well 
as the diplomatic and strategic) However, this is not always so for studies of 
extra-African powers and African actors,!? although there are recent minor classics 
‘dealing both with conflict!! and (under)development in Africa.!? 

Finally, it is instructive to incorporate within the scope of this field of African 
international relations two sorts of comparative and projective analyses. The first set 
includes increasingly critical studies of alternative development strategies in Africa, 
either within a region, or in dealing with the multinational corporation, or in 
experimenting with non-orthodox development (and foreign) policies.!3 And the 
second set includes diverse forecasts, scenarios and forewarnings from individual and 
institutional sources both within and outside Africa about national or continental futures 
if present trends and tactics continue; these are then contrasted with alternative 
projections if more appropriate and innovative strategies are adopted instead. Such 
new directions in research and policy are reflective of the potential of the field if it can 
overcome its orthodox origins and conservative inclinations. The present period of 


5. Ibid, p.14. 

6. See for instance, Claude S. Phillips, The Development of Nigerian Foreign Policy (Evanston, 
1964) and W. Scott Thompson, Ghana's Foreign Policy 1957-1966: diplomacy, ideology and the 
new state (Princeton, 1969). 

7. See, inter alia, Jan Pettman, Zambia: security and conflict (London, 1974) and Carolyn 
McMaster, Malawi: foreign policy and development (London, 1974). 

8. This is so for three particular volumes, each in a different way: W. A. E. Skurnik, The Foreign 
Policy of Senegal (Evanston, 1972) (for a systemic approach), Oladkide Aluko, Ghana and Nigeria, 
1957-1970: a study in inter-African discord (London, 1976) (for a comparative analysis), and 
Douglas G. Anglin and Timothy M. Shaw, Zambia’s Foreign Policy: studies in diplomacy and 
dependence (Boulder, 1979) (for a critical perspective). 

9. See especially John P. Renninger, Multinational Cooperation for Development in West Africa 
(New York, 1979), Chimelu Chine, Integration and Politics among African States (Uppsala, 1977), 
and Zdenek Cervenka, The Unfinished Quest for Unity: Africa and the OAU (London, 1977). 

10. See, for example, the unevenness of analysis both within and among Jennifer Seymour 
Whitaker (ed), Africa and the United States: vital interests (New York, 1978), Rene Lemarchand 
(ed), American Policy in Southern Africa: the stakes and the stance (Washington, 1978), Robert 
W. Price, U.S. Foreign Policy in Sub-Saharan Africa: national interest and global strategy 
(Berkeley, 1978) and John P. Schlegel, The Deceptive Ash: bilingualism and Canadian policy in 
Africa, 1957-1971 (Washington, 1978). 

11. See John J. Stremlau, The International Politics of the Nigerian Civil War, 1967-1970 
(Princeton, 1977) and Adda B. Bozeman, Conflict in Africa: concepts and realities (Princeton, 1976). 

12. See W. Edmund Clark, Socialist Development and Public Investment in Tanzania, 1964-73 
(Toronto, 1978) and Tony Killick, Development Economics in Action: a study of economic policies in 
Ghana (London, 1978). 

13. See, in particular, Samir Amin, Neo-Colonialism in West Africa (Harmondsworth, 1973) and 
Ann Seidman, Comparative Development Strategies in East Africa (Nairobi, 1972); Carl Widstrand 
(ed), Multinational Firms in Africa (Uppsala and New York, 1975); and Mai Palmberg (ed), 
Problems of Socialist Orientation in Africa (Uppsala and New York, 1978) and Basil Davidson, Can 
Africa Survive? Arguments against growth without development (Boston, 1974). 
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debate and disarray may lead to the the recognition of a new tradition in the analysis of 
Africa in the world system. But the old orthodoxy dies hard and novel assumptions, 
assertions and predictions remain controversial. Nevertheless, the need for choice at 
the level of both investigation and prescription is increasingly clear. For as Dr 
Adebayo Adedeji, the Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Africa, has 
warned: 


There is no gain saying the fact that Africa cannot afford to continue to perform in 
the field of devlopment during the next decade or two at the same rate as in the last 15 
years or so. If it does, the Africa region will be a much poorer relation of the rest of the 
world than it is now; the gap between it and the rest of the world will be wider, and its 
economic and technological backwardness will be much more pronounced. I shudder 
to think of the implications of this for social and political stability in the region.'5 


Hence the imperative of innovative scholarship and strategy. 


(ti) The dilemma of African international relations: the current conjuncture 

Four recent books symbolize the lacklustre past and promising future of both the 
analysis and practice of Africa in the world system. The readable but essentially 
rhetorical volume from the voluminous pen of probably the first—and certainly the 
most celebrated—indigenous scholar of Africa’s International Relations, Ali Mazrui, is 
characteristic of the old school: quintessential Mazrui and quintessential contemporary 
history in the anglophone tradition. By contrast, the new collection by Mark Delancey 
reveals an ambivalence characteristic of the sub-field as a whole in North America today: 
whilst two chapters represent the revived political economy genre, three are still within 
the more orthodox behavioural tradition. 

The other two books are more representative of possible future directions in both 
analysis and actuality, althouth the volume from the Council on Foreign Relations’ 
1980s Project does display some of the same ambivalence as that edited by Delancey. 
Whilst it includes more orthodox (Colin Legum and I. William Zartman) and more 
radical (Steven Langdon and Lynn K. Mytelka) contributions, nevertheless, it is 
characterized by a futuristic concern.!6 Ironically, the latest book from Basil Davidson 
is largely reflective rather than projective. Yet its holistic as well as historial character, 
in addition to its political economy content, put it within the promising category in 
terms of mode of analysis. For to understand and forecast internal and international 
inequalities and interactions an historical awareness is essential. 

Davidson's latest work of synthesis is within the historical political economy approach 
in which Africa's place in the world system is taken to be the beginning and not the end 
of analysis. Africa in Modern History serves to support A. M. Babu's ‘Postscript’ to 
Walter Rodney's own pioneering revision that "To know the future we must look into 
the past and the present". Of course, Davidson might dispute his inclusion here as a 


14. See, for instance, World Bank, Ivory Coast: the challenge of success (Baltimore, 1978), 
pp. 160-209 and 383-411, and Reginald Herbold Green, Toward Socialism and Self Reliance: 
Tanzania's striving for sustained transition projected (Uppsala, 1977); Adebayo Adedeji, 'Africa: the 
crisis of development and the challenge of a new economic order. Address to the 13th Session of 
the Economic Commission for Africa, Kinshasa, February-March 1977' (Addis Ababa, July 1977) 
and Albert Tevoedjre (Rapporteur), ‘Africa towards the year 2000. Report of Joint OAU/ECA 
Symposium Monrovia, February 1979’, IFDA Dossier 7, May 1979; and Timothy M. Shaw (ed), 
The Future(s) of Africa (Boulder, 1980). 

15. Adedji ‘Africa’, pp. 3-4. See also his chapter on ‘Development and economic growth in 
Africa to the year 2000: alternative projections and policies’ in Shaw (ed), The Future(s) of Africa. 
16. See Legum et al, Africa in the 19805. 

17. A. M. Babu ‘Postscript’ to Walter Rodney, How Europe Underdeveloped Africa (Dar es 
Salaam, 1972), p. 316. 
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(mere!) student of African international relations, although the recent festschrift for him 
included two such contributions on each of the orthodox and radical approaches in the 
subfield.!* And Davidson, always sensitive to nuance and paradox, reflects both of 
these streams by taking nationalism seriously and by then pointing to its 
limitations. His own analysis of Africa in the world system is, then, both historical and 
projective: 


Africa today is the product not only of its precolonial history, or more recently of 

the history of the colonial period, but also of a direct trading relationship with the 
mercantile and early capitalist systems of Europe which began before 1500. 
{In the nineteenth century] the period of ‘developing under-development’ had in fact 
begun. This process grows fast after 1880... the complex story of resistance and 
accommodation to colonial systems... There follow the rise of African forms of... 
nationalism, and then their triumph, and then, nearing the final decades of our 
century, the efforts to break free form constrictions inherent to those forms and also 
in doing that, to restate Africa’s relationship with the outside world. 

On this view of historical processes, beginning to be quite widely held by the 
1970s, the twentieth century acquires a still more dramatic and decisive interest. 
For this emerges as the century in which the Africans not only come out of their 
isolation and begin to measure where they stand, but learn to analyse their limits and 
capacities within the wider scene of the world itself, and embark on new 
destinations.!9 


Without either an historical or a world system perspective it is hard to situate 
Africa's present—let alone its prospective—relations with dominant international 
forces and factors. Adopting both of those perspectives, Langdon and Mytelka in 
the 1980s volume are able to explain the continent's contemporary choices and 
constraints—and hence its future direction—in the context of its past position. 
They stress, then, 


first, how precolonial and colonial economic penetration shaped underdevelopment 
in Africa and, second, how the industrialization and regional integration efforts of the 
postcolonial period have reinforced such patterns. Increasingly in the seventies, 
though, new strategic options have been emerging for African countries. In 
particular, changes in the international economy appear to be opening up a new form 
of economic relationship between African countries and Western Europe, especially 
around the terms of the Lomé Convention.?° 


And, as noted below, an historical, political economy approach not only facilitates 
understanding of this ‘new EurAfricanism’; it also advances analysis of alternative 
development strategies. But before turning to the intellectual and policy potential of 
the ‘new’ political economy further attention is paid to deficiencies and (under) 
development of African international relations over the last decade or two. 

Mark Delancey's collection, especially his own review essay in it, provides a useful 
check-list of topics embraced by the traditional school. This school's focus has not been 
entirely static but has tended to shift somewhat from individual national and 
institutional case studies towards systems and subsystems ‘analysis’ and towards 
diplomatic exchange and quantitative events data; i.e. from a ‘current affairs’ towards 


18. Contrast the more critical, substructural contribution by Ann Seidman, ‘Changing theories of 
political economy in Africa’ with the entirely unsatisfactory and superficial essay by Michael Dei 
Anang, ‘Foreign policy of the independent African states’ in Christopher Fyfe (ed), African Studies 
since 1945: a tribute to Basil Davidson (London, 1976), pp. 49-76. 

19. Davidson, Africa in Modern History, pp. 18 and 20~21. 

20. Steven Langdon and Lynn K. Mytelka, ‘Africa in the changing world economy’ in Legum et 
al, Africa in the 1980s, p. 193. 
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a more ‘behavioural’ orientation. Delancey identifies three major areas of orthodox 
study to date himself: (i) major African problems (e.g. Southern Africa, the Horn 
and boundaries), (ii) African foreign policies (including case and comparative studies, 
and international organizations, both African and EurAfrican), and (iii) the African 
policies of major (and minor) states (from great powers to ex-colonial and middle 
powers).;! And three essays in this mould in his volume by Liebenow, Boyd, and 
McGowan and Johnson deal with regionalism (in East Africa), bounday conflicts and 
AFRICA events data, respectively. By contrast, the other pair of essays in Delancey’s 
collection represent early efforts at more critical forms of analysis: Shaw and Newbury 
(like Langdon and Mytelka) treat Africa’s place in the global political economy, 
contrasting more and less orthodox modes of inquiry,? while Grundy examines 
dependence and dominance in Southern Africa from a similar perspective. 

If the Delancey volume saves itself by including some writing in a more progressive 
vein, the Legum et al volume saves itself by including some writing of a more futuristic 
variety. The orthodox approach is not entirely moribund. Nevertheless, it may be 
reaching the limits of its usefulness. Delancey points to some of its deficiencies 
himself. For despite the appearance of many studies within the established tradition 
over the last decade, ‘the literature is decriptive and prescriptive... very few 
publications are analytical.2 Moreover, the field still contains many lacunae. 
Elsewhere Delancey has listed some of the 


topics upon which little or no study has been done; the South Africa policies of 
those governments, the foreign policy formulation process, the attitudes of 
African elites (and the masses) toward foreign policy objectives and actions, and study 
of the linkages between domestic and international politics in Africa. . .? 


Some of these topics are now receiving attention whilst others cannot be examined until 
the research climate changes on the continent. Moreover, Legum et al, Mazrui and 
Delancey himself have gone some way towards closing some of the other gaps identified 
by Delancey. For he also remarks on 


the high proportion of case studies and single-country studies and the rather small 
number of really comparative undertakings among researchers. Related to this is a 
lack of up-to-date, general studies covering the entire scope of African international 
politics. There is a lack of comparison and lack of generalization.?5 


Several chapters in the Delancey and Legum et al collections are explicitly comparative, 
whilst Mazrui has attempted his own contemporary tour d'horizon. Nevertheless, the 
lament for the lack of theory remains all too valid. However, now that there are 
multiple descriptive studies the task of remedying this deficiency does become 
somewhat easier, although few scholars have yet risen to the challenge. 

The choice of alternative explanations for Africa's foreign policy is essentially 
two-fold as is Africa's choice of alternative development strategies. Most preliminary 


21. See Mark W. DeLancey, ‘The Study of African international relations’ in his Aspects’ of 
International Relations in Africa, pp. 1—38. For another useful overview of the established 
sub-field to date see Christopher Clapham, ‘Sub-Saharan Africa’ in his collection on Foreign Policy 
Making in Developing States: a comparative approach (Farnborough, 1977) pp. 76-109. 

22. For comparable contrasts between more and less orthodox modes of analysis for North-South 
relations and for regionalism in Africa see Timothy M. Shaw, ‘Global interaction on political issues’ 
in Ole Holsti, Charles Pentland and Gavin Boyd (eds), Issues in Global Politics (New York, 1979), 
and ‘Africa’ in Werner Feld and Gavin Boyd (eds), Comparative Regional Systems (New York and 
Oxford), 1980. 

23. DeLancey, ‘The study of African international relations’, p. 22 

24. Mark W. DeLancey, ‘Current studies in African international relations’ Africana Journal 7, 
1976, p. 220. : 

25. Ibid. See also his ‘Bibliographie—The international relations of Southern Africa: a review of 
recent studies’, Geneve-Afrique, 15, 1976, pp. 82-135. 
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attempts to analyse Africa’s external behaviour, as already noted, have been within the 
orthodox, realist tradition, characterized by a concern for power (or lack of it), 
interstate conflict and cooperation, decision-making and diplomacy, and regional and 
continental organizations. The level of analysis adopted is essentially superstructural 
not substructural, the mode of analysis descriptive not critical, and the method of 
analysis behavioural not materialist. The implications of such research are essentially 
permissive not radical, producing advocacy of reformed international exchange and 
improved international institutions.?6 


(iii) The potential of African international relations: the next two decades However, in 
reaction to lacunae in the field, both empirical and theoretical, as well as 
to the limitations of its prescriptions and projections, an alternative form of enquiry 
has begun to be proposed and adopted. This ‘political economy’ type of investigation 
differs from the power variety in several respects. First, its level of analysis is 
substructural rather than superstructural. Second, its mode of analysis is critical 
rather than descriptive. Third, its method of analysis is materialist—concerned with 
modes and relations of production, the divisions of labour and inequalities and 
contradictions—rather than behavioural. And fourth, the implications of such analysis 
point towards revolution rather than reformation, towards disengagement and self- 
reliance rather than renegotiation and incorporation.27 

In short, the political economy perspective is radical, entailing a fundamental 
reassessment of Africa’s place and potential in the global system. As such a form of 
analysis it is compatible with the contemporary reevaluation of development and foreign 
policies being undertaken in the state houses, ministries and research institutes of 
Africa. So both leaders and scholars have become more concerned with substructures 
rather than just with superficialities during the present era. Davidson points to the 
interplay between ‘structure and contingence"? and suggests that ‘the 1960s were a time 
of reaction, the 1970s one of new experiment. The first decade consisted of the 
‘years of paying the price for independence on the imported model'.?? Whereas ‘the 
period of direct ideological competition, as between the ideas of capitalism and those of 
non-capitalism or anti-capitalism, opened only in the 70s’.3! 

Davidon sees, from the perspective of the 1980s, ‘that this trend towards renewal, 
towards revolutionary ideas and structures, was now in course of enlargement? And, 
with his fine sense of history consisting of both change and continuity, local and global 
issues, he indicates that the contemporary period is one of fundamental transition: 


the working out of confrontation between the colonial heritage and the pre-colonial 
heritage, now that the second is free to challenge the first; and, along with that, the 
resultant development of ideas concerned with searching for a theory and practice 
within which this history plays out its ongoing and decisive themes into the 1980s and 
beyond.33 


26. For a useful typology and comparison of alternative approaches to North-South relations see 
Robert W. Cox, ‘Ideologies and the New International Economic Order: reflections on some recent 
literature’, International Organization, 33, 1979, pp. 257—302. 

27. For more on these alternative approaches to analysis see Timothy M. Shaw ‘Dependence to 
(inter)dependence: review of debate on the (New) International Economic Order’, Alternatives, 4, 
1979, pp. 557—578 and Towards an International Political Economy for the 1980s: from dependence 
to (inter) dependence (Halifax, 1980). 

28: See Davidson, Africa in Modern History, pp. 23-27. 

29. Ibid, p. 300 

30. Ibid, p.294 

31. Ibid, p.298. 

32. Ibid, p.376. See also Richard Harris, ‘The political economy of Africa—underdevelopment 
or revolution’ in his collection on The Political Economy of Africa (Cambridge, Mass., 1975), 
pp. 1-47. à 

33. Davidson, Africa in Modern History, p. 295. 
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Langdon and Mytelka also see promising contradictions as well as depressing 
projections in Africa’s present place in the world system. On the one hand, they 
envisage the prospect of continual accumulation and stratification: 


Historical analysis of precolonial and colonial Africa shows how the economic and 
social structuring of these periods built in wide inequalities, considerable poverty, 
and serious constraints on change throughout the continent. The symbiosis of 
MNCs with African petit bourgeois forces that existed after independence blocked 
developmental responses to these realities—the industrialization that occurred 
working mainly to the advantage of small minorities and with the benefits of regional 
integration being enjoyed mostly by wealthier states. Preliminary analysis suggests 
that similar forces will distort the distribution of any potential gains from the 
changing international division of labour that is evident in European-African 
relations.34 


On the other hand, the very disparities projected in a scenario based on continuities 
suggests the possibility of an alternative future characterized by change. As Landgon 
and Mytelka suggest and speculate themselves: 


The contradictions of underdevelopment in many African countries are... pushing 
some countries to alternative approaches...(some) regimes are devising ‘self- 
reliance’ strategies designed to escape the worst effects of dependency and to build 
development rather than underdevelopment. Just as constraints of colonialism were 
challenged and rejected through political struggles, so we expect many other African 
countries to be pushed, by domestic political forces in the 1980s, to similar reactions 
against the constraints of periphery capitalism.35 


These alternatives projected by Langdon and Mytelka may be contrasted with the ` 
two scenarios developed by Zartman in the same book.36 His ‘uneventful scenario’ 
envisages a continued evolution or further 'decolonization'? whereas his ‘eventful 
scenario’, based on revolutionary change in Southern Africa, consists of a fundamental 
transformation of the continent’s political economy.3§ Langdon and Mytelka also 
relate the future of the continent as a whole to the nature of the transition in that 
particular southern region. For them an ‘eventful’ regional scenario is a prerequisite 
for structural change throughout Africa: 


Armed conflict in Southern Africa... is likely to be no more than the most dramatic 
African form of confrontation between dependence and self-reliance in the 1980s. 
We expect the contradictions of periphery capitalism in Africa to become more acute 
in most countries on the continent in the next decade, and we expect the struggles for 
change in such countries to become more bitter as a result. We are confident, 
however, that out of such conflict can come more equitable and self-reliant 
development strategies that benefit the great majority of Africans.39 


34. Langdon and Mytelka, ‘Africa in the changing world economy’, p. 207. 

35. Ibid, pp. 207-208. 

36. See I. William Zartman, ‘Social and political trends in Africa in the 1980s’ in Legum et al, 
Africa in the 1980s, pp. 110-119. 

37. On this, compared with a caricature of the ‘dependence’ perspective, see I. William Zartman, 
‘Europe and Africa: decolonisation or dependency?’, Foreign Affairs, 54, 1976, pp. 325—343. 

38. c.f. the espousal of such an ‘eventful scenario’ because of regional contradictions by Kenneth 
W. Grundy, ‘Regional relations in Southern Africa and the global political economy’ in DeLancey 
(ed), Aspects of International Relations in Africa, pp. 90-125. 

39. Langdon and Mytelka, ‘Africa in the changing world economy’, p. 211. On the inevitability 
of structural change occurring first in Southern Africa and then spreading elsewhere on the 
continent as contradictions intensify, see Immanuel Wallerstein, "The three stages of African 
involvement in the world economy’ in Peter C. W. Gutkind and Immanuel Wallerstein (eds), The 
Political Economy of Contemporary Africa (Beverly Hills, 1976), pp. 30-57, and Paul Goulding and 
Timothy M. Shaw, ‘Alternative scenarios for Africa’ in Shaw (ed), The Future(s) of Africa. 
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Such a concern for history, world system, structure and the future is so far removed 
from the orthodox approach to Africa’s foreign policy and international relations that 
the radical perspective is very often treated quite separately. However, both schools 
do share a common interest in ‘external’ as well as ‘internal’ relationships (in addition to 
the linkages between them), in the role of national as well as other actors, in a variety of 
levels of interaction (e.g. regional, continental and global) and in a set of diverse, 
but interrelated, issue areas (e.g. political, economic, strategic, societal and 
institutional).4° 

On the other hand, whilst some of the subject matter may be common, the way it is 
analysed and explained by the two approaches is quite distinctive. For whereas the 
orthodox approach tends to separate relations, levels and issues, the political economy 
perspective is characterized by a more cohesive, historical viewpoint in which 
‘economic’ substructure is taken to be central in explaining ‘political’ or diplomatic 
superstructure and in shaping the future. 

In other words, a political economy approach to Africa’s international relations not 
only projects a future based on an analysis of the past, it also contains elements of 
theory. And it is this potential for reliable explanation (as well as prediction) that 
distinguishes it from the orthodox school, which is at best analytic and at worst just 
descriptive. And whilst the political economy approach is relatively novel (at least in 
terms of studies of African international relations), rather general and still characterized 
by internal debates and divisions, at least it poses interesting questions and points to 
interesting explanations.*! 

If the political economy approach is taken to be one, growing school of study for 
African international relations then it becomes possible to refute Chris Allen’s allegation 
that 

... most international relations work on Africa can be safely neglected... There are 

also very few studies of African foreign policy that are not both theoretically crude 

and largely descriptive. 


It also becomes possible to claim for the subfield as a whole that it now has a radical 
component, at least according to Peter Waterman's definition of the term— primary, 
fundamental, of the roots’: 


a major characteristic of conservative African studies is that despite their frequent 
sophistication and elegance, their findings are banal and trivial. In this sense any 
work which ignores the superficial and epiphenomenal, which uncovers basic 
structures and root problems can and should be considered radical. 


A political economy approach to Africa's position in the world system may, then, 
enhance the identity of an interest in African international relations by its focus on 
substructure, theory and the future. 


40. For attempts to distinguish amongst these in the case of Southern Africa see Timothy M. 
Shaw, ‘Southern Africa: cooperation and conflict in an international subsystem’, Journal of Modern 
African Studies, 12, 1974, pp. 633-655, and ‘International organisations and the politics of Southern 
Africa: towards regional integration or liberation?', Journal of Southern African Studies, 3, 1976, 
pp. 1-19. 

4l. c.f. the advocacy and argument in Timothy M. Shaw, "The political economy of African 
international relations’, Issue 5, 1975, pp. 29-38 and Timothy M. Shaw and Kenneth A. Heard 
(eds), The Politics of Africa: dependence and development (London and New York, 1979), passim. 
42. Chris Allen, ‘A bibliographical guide to the study of the political economy of Africa’ in 
Gutkind and Wallerstein (eds), The Political Economy of Contemporary Africa, pp. 298 and 301. 

43. Peter Waterman, ‘On radicalism in African Studies’ in Peter C. W. Gutkind and Peter 
Waterman (eds), African Social Studies: a radical reader (London, 1977) p. 14. 
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African Historical Studies and Nigerian Historical Studies, by E. A. 
Ayandele. Frank Cass, London, 1979. xii, 314pp., and xi, 305pp. 


In these two volumes, Dr. Ayandele, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calabar, 
has brought together a series of writings each of them carrying the authentic mark of his 
vigorous personality. Four of the pieces are published now for the first time; the 
others have appeared in several journals and publications, many of them difficult to 
consult. Scholars and librarians will therefore be pleased that they are now accessible, 
and their publication provides a welcome opportunity for renewed exposure to the 
thought of one of Africa's distinguished historians. 

The titles given to the two volumes are perhaps somewhat misleading. The 
principal focus in both volumes is the role of the educated elite in nineteenth century 
Anglophone West Africa, so the geographical division of the volumes is basically 
irrelevant. One wishes, rather, that the author had chosen to present this collection 
chronologically in the order that the pieces were originally written, so that it might have 
served as a record of the development of his own attitudes and insights. Such a 
presentation might have stimulated an introspective, autobigraphical preface. Instead 
he himself claims that these writings ‘bear the stamp of one style of thought’ (African 
Historical Studies, p. xi). Careful readers might well question this assertion for there 
are several unresolved ambivalences. 

One of these is perhaps best exemplified in the striking contrast between the author's 
perspicacious paean in favour of Mojola Agbebi, who, he argues convincingly, deserves 
a much wider recognition as a prophetic African Christian, and the statement, made in 

` the context of a study of J. A. B. Horton first published in 1972, that ‘all progressive and 
advanced peoples of the world have relegated religion to the background in their march 
towards modernization’ (African Historical Studies, p.193), a sentiment strangely at 
odds with much of the writing here assembled. Such an apparent contradiction in so 
prolific an intelligence suggests that an intellectual autobiographical study would 
prove unusually interesting. For the moment, however, we must warmly welcome 
such a profusion of highly stimulating writings, despite signs of inadequate proof- 
reading (in African Historial Studies chapters 10 and 11 were wrongly ascribed on p.ix; 
Nigerian Historical Studies the dates of 1911 on p. 288 line 16 and 1913 in note 31 on 
P. 294 are surely incorrect, and the dates given in footnotes 10 and 11 on p. 268 do not 
correspond to the text). The present reviewer was particularly interested by the rich 
analysis of the role of Ijebu letter-writers and by the account of the development of 
racial segregation in Edwardian Lagos (chapters 11 and 13 of Nigerian Historical 
Studies), while the ruthless attack on Blyden's inconsistencies (now published for the 
first time in African Historical Studies) will surely stimulate further work on this major 
figure. Above all, one cannot but be impressed by the indubitable evidence that, 
despite all his other heavy responsibilities, Professor Ayandele's flow of intellectual 
energy continues unimpaired so that we can confidently anticipate many other major 
contributions in the future. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London . RicHARD GRAY 


Main Currents of West African History 1940-1978, by Frederick 
Pedler. London, Macmillan, 1979. xii+30lpp. £12, £495 paperback. 


A general history of West Africa in the exceedingly eventful years from the Second 
269. 
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World War to the present could never be easy. Whether the idea came from Sir 
Frederick Pedler or his publishers, it was a predictably over-ambitious one. A potted 
history in under 300 pages cannot contain more than a small amount of material useful 
even to the general reader about the countries of West Africa from Nigeria to Senegal. 

Sir Frederick has brief initial chapters on the progress to independence in individual 
countries, then later ones on the outlines of post-independence history, with some 
general chapters on economic aspects and (near the end) on regional groupings. A fair 
amount of useful data is included, and the fact that it is somewhat scattered around is 
not the main defect (there is a good index). 

The facts included throughout are a mixture of some basic facts on political and 
economic development, and a number of anecdotes. There seems to be little system in 
the inclusion or exclusion of data. Many anecdotes are useful and interesting, and the 
author says some come from his own reminiscences; his experience with UAC shows 
forth in several passages dealing with Nigeria in particular. But such anecdotes, plus 
scattered general data with many gaps, do not add up to an adequate historical summary. 

The coverage of different areas varies considerably. The chapters on Togo are 
better than others, surely revealing Sir Frederick’s knowledge of that country and of the 
late President Olympio. In fact the chapters on former French territories are generally 
better than others, though there are interesting observations on Nkrumah. 

Unfortunately mistakes abound; the chapters on the Nigerian crisis have many, such 
as the statement that the secessionists started hostilities by their air raids. A mistake in 
Chapter 14 about Ghana’s aluminium industry is more surprising from an author whose 
background and earlier study of the antecedents of UAC (The Lion and the Unicorn in 
Africa, 1974) would lead one to expect particularly good attention to economic and 
business history. 

This reviewer agreed with the comments of Professor A. G. Hopkins on The Lion and 
the Unicorn: that it is a useful initial study but far from adequate, and could yet be 
supplemented by ‘a fascinating and important story, and one which he could tell 
supremely well: the life and times of Sir Frederick Pedler’ (‘Imperial Business in Africa: 
Il’, Journal of African History, Vol. XVII, no. 2, 1976, p. 270). 

It is a pity that Sir Frederick did not write accordingly the story of his life in 
administration and commerce in colonial Africa, rather than this new work. Many 
anecdotes would have fitted better into an autobiographical work. Alternatively, a 
history of commercial developments alone, from a viewpoint properly correcting radical 
‘dependency’ theories, would have been a more practicable idea. As it is, there is not 
even an adequate survey of economic developments in Nigeria, the businessman's 
Eldorado of West Africa in the 1970s; chapter 26 is inadequate even for a short survey 
like this, 

Such brief summaries of the recent history of a large area.are hazardous ideas, and 
rather than trying them authors should instead write from their own unique experiences 
of more narrowly defined areas of recent history, when they have such experiences as 
Sir Frederick Pedler certainly has. 


University of Ilorin JoHATHAN DERRICK 


British Business and Ghanaian Independence, by J. F. Milburne. Hurst & Co., 
London, x + 156pp., index, notes. £8°00. 


The title of this book is rather misleading; both eager Marxists expecting an analysis 
of the nefarious role of imperialist business in the development of a ‘neo-colonial 
solution’, and non-Marxists expecting an empirically-based critique of such views, will 
be disappointed. What Professor Milburne has written is a faily orthodox history of 
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cocoa marketing in Ghana with speical reference to three firms—UAC, Holts and 
Cadbury—concentrating mainly on the 1938-1947 period. It is true that the author 
states her main purpose to be the elucidation of relationships between British business, 
British and colonial governments and the emergence of Ghana to independence. Only 
two short chapters out of nine, however, deal with the decolinization period; and these 
deal mainly with the Africanization of management and the firms’ opinions on develop- 
ment policy. On the critical topic of independence and the role of business pressure 
groups, the author comes to an essentially negative conclusion. She finds little 
evidence of any relationship between government and business and seems, perhaps, a 
little too ready to accept the firms’ descriptions of themselves as essentially neutral 
actors who, ‘at worst, could be accused of riding the tide’ (p. 124.) Her final 
assessment—that expatriate firms brough both benefits and costs to the Gold Coast 
economy—leaves many questions unanswered, since it is just as difficult to believe in 
the non-role of business as it is to believe in conspiracy theories. 

The best part of the book is Milburne’s detailed account of the cocoa hold-ups and 
the development of the war-time West African Produce Control Board, in which the 
role of business was obviously important and well worth discussing. Here, however, 
in spite of her copious references to company and government archives, Milburne does 
not manage to supersede a large and established literature. Bauer is attacked but by no 
means convincingly defeated. The critical 1947 decision to create a centralized Cocoa 
Marketing Board using the old firms as licensed buying agents, instead of a producers’ 
cooperative system as advocated by the Department of Agriculture and the farmers’ 
organizations, is passsed over with the comment that the firms had, out of ‘necessity’, 
reflected an ‘enlightened voice’ towards the farmers’ interests (p. 51). In conclusion, 
then, a useful book but rather too anodyne in its judgements for this reviewer’s tastes. 


University of Glasgow R. Crook 


Chiefs and Politicians: The Politics of Regionalism in Northern Ghana, by 
Paul André Ladouceur. London, Longmans, 1979. xv + 288pp., 3 maps. £15. 


Paul André Ladouceur is the first political scientist to take seriously the history of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, now the Upper and Northern Regions of 
Ghana. He offers his book as a study of regionalism as a problem in political theory, 
remarking that it can be observed today almost all over the world, and is to be associated 
with a sense of relative deprivation. Where Durkheim might have said it was so 
widespread as to be regarded as normal, one has the impression that Ladouceur 
considers it as pathological, and sees the ill-defined concept of integration as the norm. 

After discussing the neglect of the Northern Territories under British rule he goes on 
to treat the period of transfer of power after the Second World War; it was then that 
the small number of educated Northerners began to voice their claims and 
resentments. As long as the Northern representatives in the legislature were 
indirectly elected, a degree of solidarity was achieved through their attachment to the 
interests of the traditional hierarchy, but with direct elections and competition from the 
CPP solidarity was undermined. Later the Northern People's Party found an ally in 
the much more powerful National Liberation Movement based on Ashanti, which was 
equally opposed, though for rather different reasons, to the domination of Nkrumah and 
his ‘verandah boys’. Not the least interesting parts of this book are Ladouceur's 
detailed chronicle of the activities of individual Northern leaders and the excerpts from 
his interviews, carried out in 1970 and later, with numerous politicians and chiefs 
(categories which sometimes overlapped). 

There is rather too much hindsight in some of his judgments. When Sir Frederick 
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Hodgson wrote in 1899: ‘I would not at present spend upon the Northern Territories a 
single penny more than is absolutely necessary’, he was following the principle, only 
fairly recently discredited, that resources were best employed where they would most 
easily produce results. Nobody had heard eighty years ago that development means 
‘helping the poorest’. Ladouceur does make the point that administrative officials 
sought to preserve the region from the subversive opinions that go with economic 
development, though they may not have clearly recognized the connection; but it was 
not they who controlled the allocation of resources. They believed that order 
depended on the people’s obedience to their chiefs. This was an attitude of mind, but 
not an expression of the clear-cut definition of the powers conferred and limitations 
imposed on ‘native authorities’ by the system modelled on Nigeria which technically 
deserves the name of ‘indirect rule’. The difference in legal status between chiefs in 
the NTs and further south was that the southerners had more independent 
authority. Reference to Lord Hailey’s discussion of the question in his first African 
Survey would have been in order. 

The scene changed with the institution of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
vote, and the invitation to the governments of all oversea territories to submit plans to 
be subsidised from it. However, the Gold Coast plan still proposed to devote six times 
as much to Ashanti and the Colony as to the North. It was the Coussey Committee, 
with its Northern membership that called for a deliberate attempt to ‘raise the standard 
of these people up to the average of the rest of the country’. 

A good many Northerners saw their deprivation in terms of hand-outs rather than the 
development of resources: *we help the Government just the same as the Gold Coast 
people do and what they get we should also get’. Also, like the populations, in other 
territories, of remoter areas that education has been slow to reach, they were afraid of 
an early grant of self-government that would lead to their domination by the 
South. The compromise that was reached—and might possibly not have been reached 
if it had not also been demanded by Ashanti—was a provision in the constitution for the 
creation of regional assemblies with some degree of autonomy. But like so many heads 
of African states, Nkrumah lost no time in dismantling constitutional limitations on 
central power. Having introduced a bill based on the recommendations of a 
commission which was strongly in favour of decentralization, he amended it so as to 
make the regional assemblies insignificant. He had already passed a law banning 
locally based parties. Ladouceur interprets this as an attempt to make the ‘orientation 
of political figures increasingly national’. Is this integration? No doubt an effective 
dictatorship is the best integrated of all polities; the permissible bases of solidarity are 
laid down and no others are tolerated. It is common, not only in dictatorships, for ' 
those in power to claim that it is they who put ‘nation before party'—or tribe, or 
region. But the claim does not cut much ice with those who see the interests of the 
power-holders as equally sectional with their own. 

Ladouceur concludes that the Northern leaders have accepted ‘integration with the 
rest of the country, but have nevertheless forced the South to pay attention to 
them. Regionalism is now a part of the ‘nascent political tradition of Northern Ghana’; 
its leaders now have ‘a stronger determination to improve the condition of the North 
within a united Ghana’. We do not reach any theoretical conclusions, however. 

Blackheath, London Lucy Mair 


Interpreters for Nigeria: The Third World and International Public 
Relations, by Morris Davis. University of Illinois Press, 1977. viii + 197pp. £7°50 
in UK. 


According to the publisher this book ‘shows how Nigeria outmanoeuvred Biafra in 
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using public relations to garner political advantage’ during the civil war of 1967 to 
1970. Actually it does nothing of the sort. In reviewing the work of public relations 
agencies retained by the two governments the author concludes that both sides lacked 
finese in their handling of propaganda, although Biafra’s views were consistently 
presented with greater energy and imagination. Advice provided by the agencies was 
‘typically genuine, proficient and useful’ (p. 158), adding a certain professional gloss to 
the amateurism of their patrons. Nevertheless, public relations campaigns had a very 
limited impact. When world interest did finally focus upon the war, concern was 
‘primarily the result of journalistic initiative commingling with the humanitarian. 
impulses of international relief agencies’ (p. 112). Moreover Professor Davis believes 
that public opinion carried little weight with foreign policy-makers, whose reactions to 
the conflict were conditioned by long-established perceptions of national advantage. 
Most observers would agree. 

The role of PR firms in Nigerian politics having been the subject of a good deal 
of emotional invective, a balanced account of their activities is long overdue. 
Unfortunately the present study is something of a disappointment. In part this is 
because Dr. Davis says so little about the circumstances under which the firms 
operated. A consise and workmanlike introduction sets the scene, after which we are 
told almost nothing about the social and economic background to the war and even less 
about the military and diplomatic fortunes of its contestants. No doubt most readers 
will be familiar with the broad outlines of the story, and those who are not can always 
turn to the burgeoning literature on the subject. Even so, attempts to influence events 
must surely be judged in terms of the events themselves. Nothing did more to raise the 
stakes in subsequent propaganda exchanges than did Tanzania’s recognition of Biafra in 
April 1968; here the episode receives one fleeting mention in a footnote, while other 
critical incidents are passed over in silence. 

The result is an uneasy sense of contextual drift, which is compounded by the 
inadequacy of citations. Much of the material is drawn from ‘two hundred or so 
interviews’, none of them explicitly mentioned in the text because of ‘promises of 
confidentiality’. Use is also made of company files, which the author refuses to 
identify on the extraordinary grounds that they will be ‘unavailable to future 
investigators, having long-since been destroyed or scattered’ (p. 181). The status of 
such evidence is impossible to assess, especially since references to secondary sources 
are virtually non-existent. One never quite knows when one is moving from the realm of 
public knowledge into that of private speculation, with the result that many of the 
arguments have to be accepted on trust. Thus my own work throws doubt upon the 
claim that Roy Thomson’s purchase of the Amalgamated Press of Nigeria in 1960 had 
Colonial Office support (p. 22), but it is difficult to take issue with a statement which is 
both unqualified and totally undocumented. 

Although information of the kind obtained by Dr Davis is notoriously hard to handle, 
it seems unlikely that everyone of his anonymous informants would have refused to go 
on record if requested to do so. Few of the questions raised are particularly sensitive, 
nor are media men particularly reticent. At the very least he could have shared some of 
his emphemerae with us and been a little less coy about their origins. Sadly, an 
opportunity has been wasted. However thorough the author's research and however 
sound his general conclusions, the book's value to the specialist is seriously reduced by 
his failure to get to grips with the problems of attribution and to observe the common 
courtesies of scholarship. 


University of the South Pacific Jonn CHICK 
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Nigerian Government and Politics under Military Rule, 1966—79, edited by 
Oyeleye Oyediran. London, Macmillan, 1979. xii#319pp. £1200, £495 
paperback. 


This is one of the first volumes in Macmillan’s new International College Editions 
(unhappliy acronymized as MICE), a multidisciplinary paperback series aimed at 
covering the history and cultures of the developing world as well as its scientific, 
technical, social and economic development. It may be said straight away that this 
volume edited by Dr. Oyeley Oyediran of the University of Ibadan, constitutes a 
first-class start to the series (it is available in hardback as well). 

Its success is threefold. First, its place in the literature on the military in 
Nigeria. Here there has been no lack of good studies, but these have nearly always 
concentrated on either the structure and recruitment of the Nigerian army or on its 
intervention onto the political stage, not its performance in office. Now we have the 
first book to examine the impact of nearly fourteen years of military rule on Nigeria’s 
political system, a status challenged only by Panter-Brick’s useful collection of essays, 
Soldiers and Oil (1978), which took the story up to no further than the end of the 
Gowon regime five years ago. Secondly, its place in the literature on politics in 
Nigeria. Although, as any library shelf groaningly reveals, Nigeria has been the 
recipient of an intense amount of study and ensuing publication, both before and after 
the collapse of the First Republic, most of the studies on Nigeria since 1966 have 
focussed on the Nigerian Civil War—Aguolu has managed to put together a whole book 
of bibliograpic entries on the conflict—and very little is available to the student who 
wants to read in a convenient format about what has happened during the past ten years 
(yes, ‘Biafra’ and all that really is a whole decade ago). In this respect, the Oyediran 
volume may be said to be, despite its rejection of the constitutional approach, a worthy 
successor to a worthy predecessor, John P. Mackintosh’s authoritative study of 
the political system of the First Republic, Nigerian Government and Politics 
(1966). Thirdly, both the occupational range of the invited contributors (all are 
Nigerian nationals) and the quality of their contributions are notable, unblemished by 
the occasionasl ‘bigwig’ or ‘black sheep’ or token-and-trite essay—a tribute rarely paid 
to collections of papers, where reviewers generally find it hard to think up some other 
way of referring to the curate’s egg. 

After a sound introductory essay by the editor on the background to military rule, 
twelve thematic chapters follow—on the civil war, the press, local government, the 
politics of revenue allocation, etc., each set within the context of ‘The Military 
and...'. Two major themes are, unusually, treated by two analysts each, writing from 
opposing views. On the civil service, we have the insider's view by P. C. Asiodu, 
formerly Permanent Secretary of the Federal Ministry of Power (aptly named indeed) 
and one of Nigeria's ‘three musketeers’ in the attempts to avert a breakdown of the 
Federation in 1966—67 as well as later one of its ‘superpermsecs’. His willingness to 
contribute must rank as an editorial coup and his chapter is probably the most important 
in the whole book. Ranged against him is an outsider's view of the civil service by an 
academic highly critical of the self-concern of Nigeria's bureaucracy. Similarly, for 
Nigeria's foreign policy, the academic's view is balanced by that of the Director- 
General (seen by Dr. Oyediran as more of an ‘insider’ than an ‘outsider’) of the Nigerian 
Institute of International Affairs, a sort of think-tank to which the military government 
had recourse for studies and advice on the formulation of foreign policy. The 
treatment of the important and far too little known local government reforms of 1976 
(pp.189-90) is uncharacteristically inadequate and stands in need of considerable 
extension and improvement to bring it anywhere near the standard of the rest of the 
text. Nor, disappointingly, is there anything on the changing face of the army and the 
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political views of the new men, officers and other ranks alike. The last three thematic 
chapters are exceptionally good, with J. 'Bayo Adekson discussing the dilemma of 
military engagement and Dr. Gboyega and Dr. A. D. Yohaya writing a fine pair of 
complementary essays; the first on the making (at one moment, over the Shari’a issue, it 
threatened to be the unmaking) of the Nigerian constitution in 1976-78, and the second 
on "The Struggle for Power, 1966-1979’. 

The editor contributes a final chapter on the question that everybody interested in 
Nigeria (not least the Nigerians themselves!) is asking, how long will civilian rule last in 
the new Nigeria of 1979. From his guarded pessimism (‘there are some important yet 
potentially crisis-oriented political issues unresolved [including] revenue allocation and 
population count’) a novel and compelling prognosticiation emerges. Unlike the 
majority of observers, who wonder how long the political system can withstand the 
stresses and strains that seem inescapable in the lengthy and unfinished search by 
Africa’s greatest country for national integration and nation-building or how long it can 
sustain the none-too-happy reputation of Nigeria’s political and bureaucratic class, Dr. 
Oyediran apportions the blame for the next coup with single directness. ‘It is the 
unpredictability of the military factor’, he asserts, ‘that makes a long civilian rule in 
Nigeria very doubtful’. Sadly, there is nothing in the political history of Africa since 
independence to suggest that Dr. Oyediran has got his emphasis wrong. 

There are sensible footnotes, a select bibliography presented under themes, but no 
index or maps. Every Nigerian aficionado will have the occasional eyebrow to raise or 
frown to pucker, but this one has only a single reflexion to accompany—not to qualify 
or mar—-his deep admiration of and gratitude for such a splendid textbook. Written up 
to January 1979 and published in November 1979, why did the editor not wait just a few - 
months longer and so remove his ‘will be’/‘is likely’ allusions to the general election of 
July 1979, giving us instead the hard facts on how the five parties (described at length in 
Chapter 13) fared in that election and who the government was which moved in as the 
military marched back to barracks at the end of September 1979? That the departing 
military raised no objection to this frank and forthright text is a credit to them. That 
the incoming government does not appear in the book at least leaves room for one more 
chapter, on the 1979 election, for what will certainly be an early second printing. 

St. Antony’s College, Oxford A. H. M. KtRK-GREENE 


Wisdom from the Nile: a Collection of Folk-Stories from Northern and 
Central Sudan, edited and translated by Ahmed al-Shahi and F. C. T. Moore. 
Oxford Library of African Literature, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1978. 256pp. £10. 


After some of the excellent volumes which have recently been published in the 
Oxford Library of African Literature, it is difficult to understand how this book came to 
be included in the series, for in my view it falls short of the scholarly standards which we 
have come to expect of works in this series. It is surely reasonable these days to expect 
that translations of items of African oral literature will be translations of authentic texts, 
collected during performance in circumstances as near to normal as possible. One 
would have thought that the days were long past when texts were collected, as in this 
case, by despatching students to their home villages and asking them to bring back texts, 
without the aid of a tape-recorder. The texts presented here in translation were 
written down by thirteen students, collecting in various places in an area measuring 
some 400 miles north to south. They are in fact re-tellings by the students of stories 
which they had heard and there is no way of knowing what the relationship is between 
the stories as narrated and as written by the students, though the editors themselves 
remark that some of the students ‘found it hard not to revert to the accepted norms of 
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written Arabic or to aspire to a more elegant form.’ For each story we are told where it 
was collected and the tribal affiliation claimed by the story-teller, but the story-tellers 
are not named and there is no information about them or about the circumstances in 
which they narrated their stories. 

The stories are preceded by a lengthy (60-page) introduction of a predominantly 
ethnographic nature, but containing also an analysis of a small group of the stories, 
which turn out to be concerned with the rules of marriage. There is virtually nothing 
on the linguistic or literary features of the stories, nothing on their background of 
Sudanese oral literature, nothing indeed to suggest that these stories could be 
considered from the perspective of literature rather than of ethnography. 

The Oxford Library of African Literature has done a great service for African oral 
literature, not merely in making it more widely accessible, but also in helping to 
establish it as worthy of serious study as literature. The present work seems to me, in 
method of collection and also in presentation, to revert to an earlier tradition from which 
I had thought we had all moved on, thanks largely to OLAL itself. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London GORDON INNES 


Pastoral partners: affinity and bond partnership among the Dassanetch of 
South-West Ethiopia, by Uri Almagor. Manchester University Press, 1978. 
xii+258pp, maps, bibliography, index. 


The Dassanetch (Dasanetch, Dasenech) are a pastorally oriented people, who in 
addition to animal husbandry, engage in flood-retreat agriculture and fishing. They 
are one of a number of East African peoples of the Lake Turkana (formerly Lake 
Rudolf) basin in south-western Ethiopia and northern Kenya about whom, until 
recently, little was known. Almagor’s contribution to our growing knowledge about 
this region is also an important addition to the literature on pastoralism and the 
dynamics of gerontocratic society worthy of standing alongside that of Dyson-Hudson, 
Gulliver and Spencer. 

Almagor’s analysis of Dassanetch society is focused on the multifarious social ties 
which each individual herdsman acquires and constructs into his own unique social 
network. In the process of detailing the pastoral and agricultural activities as practised 
in this society, the author introduces the reader to those social ties which result from 
kinship and the age organization. This interweaving of ethnographic material with the 
economic has resulted in a meaningful presentation of the limitations imposed on 
Dassanetch existence by their present physical environment. The last six of the 
book’s ten chapters are used to analyse the social relationships which the individual 
herdsman personally contracts to establish: bond partnerships and marriage alliances. 
Here Almagor convincingly demonstrates how the formation, maintenance, and 
manipulation of these wider ranging ties of support result in the herdsman acquiring the 
‘social credit? upon which his successful existence within the physical and social 
environment depends. 

Justifiably critical of ‘big man anthropology’ and its concentration on too few 
successful individuals, Almagor has after a fashion fallen into a similar dilemma, and has 
not adequately addressed the question he raised, as to ‘what chances do the “weak” have 
to restructure the distribution of resources?’ (p. 11). Although a number of case 
studies have been valuably employed to elucidate the detailed material, the overall 
picture is one of an individual who starts from an adequate economic livestock base, 
goes on to form appropriate bond partnerships and marriage alliances, and in the end 
successfully emerges as a ‘notable’ elder. How those many indivduals within the 
society for whom stock raising ‘comes only a poor third’ among their economic 
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activities can make, and then turn the right partnerships and alliances into social credit, 
remains unclear. 

In his introduction Almagor notes that the ‘pastoral character’ of the Dassanetch has 
been placed in jeopardy by their continuing plight in the face of grazing losses from a 
rising lake level, tsetse encroachment, and more recently from development 
projects. In the harsh environment in which the Dassanetch, like so many other 
pastoralists, live, their pastoral existence has surely been threatened in the past. Itis, 
therefore, surprising that while emphasizing the reliance the Dassanetch must place on 
their social networks for their everyday economic as well as social survival, 
conspicuously lacking is a discussion of their exploitation of these ties in order to cope 
with crises of natural and man-made disaster. . 

Pastoral partners is, however, a stimulating addition to the study of pastoralists and 
their social relationships. The approach to the herdsmen's life-cycle through the 
waxing and waning of their individual social networks and social credit is penetrating. 
And with the case studies of dispute settlement and bridewealth payments it will lend 
new insight to previously published ethnographies about pastoral peoples of East Africa. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London NEAL SoBANIA 


Crisis in Buganda 1953-55, by Paulo Kavuma. London, Rex Collings, 
1979. ll2pp. £5. . 


Old men forget. In writing this book Paulo Kavuma, at 78, has given the lie to this 
adage. Brief autobiographical notes—from miruka chief's son to Katikiro—framed in 
the context of Buganda history and institutions, provide an interesing backdrop to the 
story that he tells. This story really begins with a description of the steps by which the 
aspirations and emotions engendered by the enlightened work of Sir Andrew Cohen as 
Governor from January 1952 were later overshadowed by events, and led to an 
estrangement with the Baganda. There is a personal and unique recounting of the 
fateful meetings held at Government House, Entebbe, ending finally on 30 November 
1953, when ‘recognition’ was withdrawan from Kabaka Mutesa II. Later that day he 

was sent on a RAF plane to England. The shocked reaction of the Baganda is 
^ described, as is the part played by the author as Katikiro. As one of the three Regents 
he describes the leading role he played in the shaping of history of the time. The visit 
of Queen Elizabeth II at the end of April 1954 posed a difficult choice for Kavuma, a 
royalist who had to balance the traditional impulse of loyalty to the British Queen with 
the resentment over the deposition of the Ganda Kabaka. The appointment, work and 
report of the committee under the chairmanship of Sir Keith Hancock on the Buganda 
constitution and relations with the Central Ugandan Government, which was followed 
by a committee under Michael Kintu—the next Katikiro of Buganda—are recounted. 
These developments iater paved the way for reconciliation. Space is given to the 
Uganda High Court case arranged by the Baganda to test the validity at law of the 
deposition of the Kabaka. Controversey and dialogue—not to forget debate in the 
Likiko—which followed both in Uganda and the UK, are also described. The 
provisional signing of a new Agreement is the lead in a chapter entitled “The Kabaka is 
restored to us’. On his return the Kabaka, amidst great euphoria, signed the new 
Agreement, which effectively made him a constitutional ruler and obliged the Baganda 
to participate in the Uganda Legislative Council. The initial excitement ebbed away 
and new patterns began toemerge. Hints of these occupy the final pages. 

This review cannot concern itself with the details narrated by the author. It is Paulo 
Kavuma’s story told with apparent sincerity and simplicity. It is a very readable 
story. Professor Kenneth Ingham, whose editorial help is acknowledged in the 
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Preface, also deserves to be complimented. In just over a 100 pages it would be idle to 
expect a book of academic excellence or substantive documentation. What could 
reasonably be expected, but is sadly lacking in this book, however, is an exposition of 
the philosophy behind Baganda attitudes and action during this period. As one of the 
leaders of the Baganda Kavuma could have thrown light on ‘why’ their stances were 
taken. The issues which ultimately came out as the causa belli between HMG and the 
Buganda Government, namely, the position of Buganda, the role of the Kabaka and 
Lukiko, Uganda Legislative Council, East African relationships—surely are all matters 
deserving and capable of analysis. In what David Apter has called a ‘modernising 
autocracy’, the role of the elite—Kabaka, chiefs, political leaders—is crucial. 
Elsewhere the leaders of the newly emerging political parties in Uganda at least have 
made an effort at articulating and defending their views; but the powerful actors in this 
particular drama have seemingly evaded such a responsibility. Surely, they must have 
been conscious of the contiguity of Buganda with the rest of Uganda, and indeed of East 
Africa and the compulsion to participate. For example, the participation in the Uganda 
Legislative Council and the E.A. Central Assembly—although not wholehearted—must 
have demonstrated to the leadership of Buganda benefits both economic and political— 
let alone apprenticeship in the art of representative government as preached by the 
West, from which they could not fully isolate themselves. The economic despatch of 
agricultural produce and receipt of essentials for improving the standard of living and as 
incentives for increased production, were vital interests of the Baganda and were closely 
tied up with the rest of the country. Regional communications, fiscal policy and many 
other aspects of life were necessities to be dealt with. Was opposition or apparent 
blindness to these important facets so deep-rooted that no compromise was possible? 
Kavuma‘hints at this towards the end of his book (‘most of the Baganda, even those who 
had a Western style of education, wanted the country to remain a kingdom with its 
traditional form of government). Even with this ideology why did they not negotiate 
along the Munster proposals that were later embodied in the Independence 
constitution? Was the defence of ‘Mutesa’ and ‘the Kabaka' one and the same, and was 
a defence of traditional values mixed up with the anticolonial movement? 

Were the psychologies of the participants in this drama responsible for their varying 
and opposing perceptions? Did the Africans and the Europeans involved approach the 
problem from completely antagonistic outlooks and values—social, political and 
economic? The death of the Kabaka has deprived us of any statement of his 
story. The book does not give any answers to these questions. On the British side it 
is believed that the only people, in addition to HMG in the UK, who were involved and 
participated in making the decisions were the Governor, Chief Secretary, Attorney 
General, Secretary for African Affairs, and the Resident. Alas, some of these people 
are no longer with us. It is a pity that the anticipated biographical work based on the 
papers of Sir Andrew Cohen has not yet materialized. There is still time for some of 
the participators to make their contribtuion. There is a case for a study in depth of this 
period and also for a similar study of the more recent confrontation: Mutesa versus 
Obote. The relevance of these two studies needs no elaboration for the situation facing 
Uganda today. The next constituion of Uganda would derive great benefit from 
lessons of these two periods of tribulation. 

Asad part of the book is a lament of the author at the begining and end on the attitude 
of many. of his countrymen who thought that he was an evil man. Despite the 
contribution that he had made as Katikiro to the peace of the country during very 
troubled times, and the firm support that he had given to the Kabaka during his exile 
and the important role he played in bringing about His Highness’s return, he was not 
appointed temporary Regent pending the Kabakas’s return, was nowhere in the new 
election for the Katikiroship, and was spurned a place at the signing of the new 
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Agreement. If not his peers of yesterday and today, posterity will surely now have 
material to judge Kavuma more fairly. 

Almost as if in parentheses appears the following sentence: ‘Yet, strange, as it may 
seem, I have no doubt that if a new Kabaka had been elected the people of Buganda 
would have given him their allegiance in accordance with our proverb. . . the drum beats 
when he is there i.e. The man in office gets recognition’. If the man Mutesa was once 
at a low ebb in esteem—and this book provides evidence of this—then a question that 
remains unanswered is why no active steps were made to replace him in the immediate 
period following 30 November 1952. If there were opponents to Mutesa in the 
hierarchy and an alternative candidate was available, why were no efforts made to 
secure a new Kabaka? Another point upon which there is no enlightenment in this 
book is the resolution of the cruel dilemma the Kabaka faced. Would he have been 
deposed by his Lukiko if he had acceded to the Governor’s conditions at the fateful 
meeting? As Katikiro at the time Kavuma would be knowledgeable on these 
matters. The political process in Buganda, with its intrigues, infighting and pressures 
must always necessarily be within the cognisance of the Chief Minister of the 
Kabaka. It is a pity that he has remained silent on these aspects. 

East Sheen, England AMAR MAIMI* 


*Sir Amar Maimi was a member of the Executive Council of The Uganda Protectorate at the time of 
the Kabaka’s deportation. 


Ujamaa Villages in Tanzania: Analysis of a Social Experiment. by Michaela 
Von Freyhold. London, Heinemann, 1979.  xvii*20lpp. 


There is now a very extensive scholarly literature on the efforts of the Tanzanian 
leadership to initiate a socialist transformation of rural Tanzania. Originally much of 
this literature tended to be policy-orientated, usually by enthusiasts on the ultra-left 
who favoured a frontal strategy for the rapid achievement of rural socialism, but 
including also moderate socialists who urged caution and experimentation. The focus 
of the literature has now shifted. Most observers agree that the effort to introduce 
communal farming has failed; the central issue is now to identify the reasons for this 
failure. 

Professor Michaela Von Freyhold’s Ujamaa Villages in Tanzania is an ineresting and 
valuable, if somewhat doctrinaire, contribution to this literature. Dr Von Freyhold has 
had extensive experience as a sociologist and political economist in Tanzania. She 
spent seven years there, from 1968 to 1975 teaching at the University, doing social 
research and lecturing at the Institute of Finance Management. Thus, along with 
Gordon Hyden, Samuel Mushi, Adolopho Mascarenhas, Dean McHenry and others, 
she is one of a number of scholars who have been enviably placed to observe the history 
of the ujamaa programme from the high idealism of its early years, beginning in 1967, 
through to the abandonment of any emphasis on communal farming and the use of 
coercion to achieve a very rapid 'villagization' of the countryside. Students of 
"Tanzanian affairs will already know Dr Von Freyhold from several able and searching 
articles which, though in the main unpublished, have been widely read and frequently 
quoted. 

Ujamaa Villages in Tanzania consists of two rather separate parts. Both are well 
and clearly written and of much interest but they are quite different one from the 
other. The first part of the book is an essay on Tanzanian rural socialism, on its logic, 
on its implementation and on the reasons for its failure. The second part consists of 
four case studies of individual ujamaa villages in Tanga Region, the research for which 
was done in 1973 under Dr Von Freyhold’s direction. The sweeping generalizations of 
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Part One, while not inconsistent with the empirical details in Part Two, are not based 
upon the evidence of these case studies. The two parts stand separately and are of 
interest for different reasons. 

This reader much preferred Part Two. In 1971 a team of research workers studied 
eight villages in some detail, spending two to three weeks in each village. This is not 
exhaustive research but the quality of the four studies shows what can be accomplished 
even in a short time by an able scholar who knows how to use research workers and who 
herself oversees carefully the selection of the cases and the design of the 
research. Here we find in abundance the sorts of detail that gives good field research 
its verisimilitude. With so many academics on the ultra-left attempting systematic 
overviews of the Tanzanian political economy, this reader would have preferred the 
other four case studies rather than another didactic overview, which is what we are 
offered instead. 

Nevertheless Part One is of value. It is the most accessible, the clearest and the 
calmest exposition yet to appear of a Marxist analysis of Tanzanian socialism. It is too 
brief to hope to be conclusive or perhaps even persuasive. Quite frequently evidence 
is not systematically assembled and sifted for the individual propositions that are 
carefully assembled to construct a well-integrated overview. It thus tends a little to 
be a catechism. It doesn’t really convince but it certainly sets out the beliefs 
systematically. It is helpful to believers and to non-believers in that it shows how one 
of the ablest of the ultra-left commentators on Tanzania has fitted together the various 
components of a radical analysis into an impressively comprehensive and consistent 
unity. 

Dr Von Freyhold’s argument includes these major components: communal farming is 
very much in the interests of the poorer peasants of Tanzania; nevertheless the effort to 
introduce it in Tanzania has failed (and in this instance she produces many telling 
illustrations); this failure is due to the fact that the class in power in Tanzania is neither 
the working class nor the peasantry, but is, rather, the petty bourgeoisie; for that 
reason, two initiatives which were essential to the success of Tanzania’s transition to 
socialism were ignored, namely the creation of socialist cadres to mobilize the peasants 
to the support of socialism and the intensifications of class-warfare in the countryside to 
ensure that less-poor farmers and thé rural bureaucracy do not subvert the transition to 
socialism. 

Fairly substantial caveats must be offered to counter the self-confident certainties of 
Dr Von Freyhold’s analysis. Her argument requires that the benefits of communal 
farming, rather than merely of increased cooperative efforts, are substantial and that 
these can easily be demonstrated to Tanzanian peasants. Without this, she cannot 
assume, as she tends to, that socialist cadres will be able to win mass support for rural 
socialism. Without this, as well, the spectre looms up that the cadres might have to use 
force to promote socialism (a prospect from which Dr Von Freyhold does not 
flinch). This is not the only source of unease. Is it not somewhat utopian to assume 
that in Tanzania, cadres, if introduced, would be paragons of efficiency, self-sacrifice 
and socialist integrity, an assumption Dr Von Freyhold implies in her frequent contrasts 
of the behaviour and attitude of the ordinary mortals who are civil servants with that 
which she expects of cadres? And finally, is what needs to be done to promote rural 
development really as self-evident and as easy to accomplish as Dr Von Freyhold seems 
to imply? 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London, and University of Toronto 
CRANFORD PRATT 
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The Ethnography of South-Western Angola. Volume 2: The Nyaneka- 
Nkumbi Ethnic Group, by Carlos Estermann, edited by Gordon D. Gibson. 
Africana Publishers, New York, 1979. ix+250pp. Illustrations, maps, index. No 
price given. 


This is the second volume of Fr Estermann’s ethnography; the first was reviewed in 
African Affairs for January 1979. It covers ten tribes classified together as 
Nyaneka-Nkumbi. The treatment is similar to that in the first volume. Customs, 
largely ritual, are recorded, and illustrated by proverbial sayings. Social life is looked 
at from the point of view of the individual; a conception of social structure is 
lacking. There are some disadvantages in treating several tribes together so that the 
practices of one are given as variants of another's. There are nearly 300 small 
photographs and a useful map of tribal distributions. 

Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 


African Literature Today 10, Retrospect and Prospect, edited by Eldred 
Durosimi Jones, London, Heinemann/New York, Africana Publishing Company, 
1979. 266pp. £3°50 paperback. 


This volume is published by way of celebration. I can recall how valuable the early 
issues of African Literature Today were to a struggling research student almost a decade 
ago. Since the first four issues (now bound in a single omnibus edition and thus still 
available) Professor Jones has edited specialist annuals on the African novel, African 
poetry, literary criticism, African drama, and the inter-connections between African 
literature, America and the Caribbean. Volume Ten, Retrospect and Prospect, 
therefore not only takes stock of ten years’ development in the writing and teaching of 
African literature but it marks a temporary return to the character of the first four 
issues, with a general selection of short articles and reviews. 

The majority of critics included in this volume are African, but in keeping with his 
policy throughout the series Professor Jones does not only include the more established 
names like Donatus Nwoga, Eustace Palmer, Dennis Brutus and Vernie February, but 
several newcomers. Thus African Literature Today becomes a launching pad for 
young critics as well as a forum for mature opinion. 

Volume ten begins with three articles, Dan Izevabaye’s on African fiction, Nwoga’s 
on poetry and Michael Etherton’s on theatre, which achieve far more than a 
retrospective survey. Not only do relatively new names come before us—particularly 
in the poetry article, where Nwoga especially commends to our attention the work of 
Odia Ofeimum and of Chinweizu—but broad issues are aired.. Izevbaye emphasizes 
the growing politicization of the African novel, Nwoga the increasing orality of the new 
poetry and Etherton the strong links between modern African drama and its traditional 
roots. In each case familiar titles are ignored but it is hard to see how the basic 
principles confronting contemporary African authors could be more moderately and 
succintly stated. 

The next two articles, one by Juliet Onkonkwo and the other by Bu-Buakei Jabbi, are 
concerned with critical attitudes appropriate to the assessment of African literature. I 
prefer Miss Okonkwo's because she cites many examples in her round-up of points of 
view: her own being sympathetic to vernacular literatures in Africa. Jabbi is more 
theoretical and has a dismayingly verbose style. "Inclusive rather than exclusivist, such 
an accomodative view of originality seeks to embrace a good deal of that wide spectrum 
of creative potentialities that could be realized in a work of the imagination.’ Is this 
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English? If the editor thinks so, should he not have supplied a translation into 
whatever vernacular the rest of his readers speak? 

There follow four studies of particular novels, A. E. Ohaegbu on Ouologuem’s Le 
Devoir de Violence, Femi Ojo-Ade on Awoonor’s This Earth, My Brother, Palmer on 
Ngugi's Petals of Blood and Govind Narain Sharma on Ngugi’s A Grain of Wheat. All 
these novels are of major importance in recent African fiction but only Palmer’s article 
goes beyond the serviceable with a clear and unsensationalized descriptive account of 
Ngugi’s masterpiece. 

The next pieces are brief and seem to have been included because ‘something on 
popular literature ought to be there’ rather than because Elizabeth Knight, Okpure 
Obuke and Loretta Hawkins have much to say. In Knight’s case she obviously knows 
her subject, East African popular fiction (Maillu and his like), but she crams in names at 
the expense of assessment. The articles on fiction are completed by Charles Nnolim’s 
lively if at time clumsily worded evaluation of Ayi Kwei Armah. 

Only one poet, the late Arthur Nortje, receives individual treatment, in a brief but 
informative piece by R. G. Leitch, which Brutus supplements by presenting two 
hitherto unpublished Nortje poems. Nortje deserves this prominence, but it is an 
imbalanced collection that in ten years of retrospection, can only focus on one poet, and 
he died in 1970. Clive Wake’s survey article reminds us of several others (Mtshali and 
Sepamla, for example), but in eight pages can do little more than that. 

The last part of African Literature Today 10 comprises five short reviews, including 
one on a volume about West Indian writing and another on M. M. Mahood’s The 
Colonial Encounter. All are intelligent, but why these five books rather than many 
others published in the preceding year? Are reviews useful in an annual collection like 
this? 

I have always admired Eldred Jones as a critic and his editing of nine of the ten issues 
of African Literature Today deserves high respect. He never hectors his reader but he 
always provides the opportunity for debate. My criticism of this volume focusses 
mainly on its weighting—too little on poetry, only one item on drama. This is not 
representive of the decade it reviews. The best articles come at the start, but none is 
bad. 

The complete issue will be indispensable on any shelf that seeks to reflect the 
currents of contemporary African literature, providing that English is one's main 
language. For the reader in French there is little here and of other languages virtually 
nothing. 

Africa Centre, London. i ALASTAIR NIVEN 
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SOVIET POLICIES IN AFRICA 


OYE OGUNBADEJO 


A POPULAR THESIS often advanced by analysts of Soviet-African relations runs 
thus: Africa merely occupies a secondary place in Moscow’s foreign policy and, 
as a result, the Soviets always adopt a low profile policy on African 
issues.! USSR’s recent forceful roles in Angola and Ethiopia have not only 
weakened this assertion but, at the 25th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU), the Kremlin has also consciously demonstrated the 
emptiness of that argument by specially emphasizing the growing importance of 
Soviet African policy. It is increasingly becoming clear that there are some 
strategic considerations behind Moscow’s policies in Africa. Put in another 
way, the Soviet policies in the continent form an integral part of a global strategy. 

Yet, for years, there was no logical consistent pattern in Moscow’s policies 
toward Africa. Stalin, for one, was deeply suspicious of the nationalist leaders; 
he saw them purely as ‘bourgeois imperialist lackeys’. In his view, these nation- 
alists were not genuinely interested in working towards the decisive overthrow of 
the world colonial system. The fact that some of these leaders actually cooper- 
ated with the metropolitan power in drawing up a time-table for the attainment 
of their political independence, for instance, strengthened  Stalin's 
suspicion. The Soviet leader viewed Africa through the lens of orthodox 
Marxism, with an emphasis on class rather than racial struggle. To be sure, 
Stalin believed that imperialism could only be overthrown through a proletarian 
revolution. 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, was quité prepared to work hand-in-hand 
with the nationalist leaders since they could, he thought, be used in a concerted 
effort to undermine the West’s influence. Moscow argued that any nationalism 
that was genuinely based on patriotism, must inevitably develop on the side of 
socialism.? In any case, the Kremlin leaders, about this time, preferred to take 
a rather naive and simplistic view of international politics. To them, it was a 
zero-sum game, and so what the West loses must be a gain to the East. Thus, 
the creation of new independent states from the old European empires was seen 
as a loss for capitalism and, therefore, a gain for socialism. 

To Khrushchev, Soviet economic aid and political influence would help these 
new African leaders to realize the superiority of socialism over capitalism. 


Dr Ogunbadejo is a Senior Lecturer in the Department of Political Science at the University of Ife, 
Ile-Ife, Nigeria. 

l. See, for instance, H. D. Cohn, Soviet Policy toward Black Africa (New York: Praeger, 1972). 
Elizabeth K. Valkenier has even asserted that Africa is of ‘quite low priority to the Russians’. See 
her ‘The USSR and the Third World’, Survey, 19(3), Summer 1973, p. 46. 

2. See ‘Soyuz sil sotsializmai natsionalno-osvoboditelnogo dvizheniya’, in Kommunist, No. 8, May 
1964, p. 9. 
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Consequently, the Soviets began giving military and economic largesse to African 
states. Indeed, with the skilful use of propaganda and the timing of aid grants, 
the West, particularly the US, was portrayed as totally uninterested in the true 
development of African states. Moreover, the USSR ensured that quite apart 
from engaging in political flattery of African leaders, there were exchange visits 
between them and their Soviet counterparts. All these measures were 
embarked upon to ensure that the new African states would move much closer to 
the Soviet Union, including adopting the socialist model of political and economic 
development, than to the capitalist West. In other words, Khrushchev’s 
policies hinged largely on political considerations; namely, a bold attempt to 
change the political orientations of the African regimes. It was hardly sur- 
prising, therefore, that Moscow tended to concentrate their efforts on the leftist 
or ‘progressive’ regimes. Within a short time, the Soviets had found good allies 
in Nkrumah’s Ghana, Keita’s Mali, Toure’s Guinea, Ben Bella’s Algeria, and 
Nasser’s Egypt. 

It was, of course, relatively easy to provide the necessary ideological explan- 
ation for backing these progressive regimes; after all, they leaned more towards 
USSR’s belief-system than that of the West. Significantly, by the time that the 
first spate of military coups took place in Africa, in the early 1960s, these pro- 
gressive states were, initially, left out of the ordeal. The Soviet Union capital- 
ized on this point and asserted that military coups were essential for getting rid of 
reactionary regimes, since in Moscow’s view, at that time, such coups would 
never take place in progressive States. When, however, the Soviet allies began 
to succumb to the power of the barrel of the gun, too, the Kremlin leaders were 
confounded. Nonetheless, it became, essential to provide the ideological argu- 
ment for such a trend. 

The Brezhnev administration," which in the interim had ousted Khrushchev 
from power, felt the best way to tackle the problem was through the modification 
of the existing policy; and that, it did. First, the stress, and enthusiasm, on the 
positive aspects of African nationalism was de-emphasized. Nationalism, it was 
now pointed out, could be reactionary, and where this is so, the armed forces 
could, as the only last organized progressive group in the political process, 
intervene. In any case, reactionary nationalism, it was further contended, will, 
as a rule, be inextricably connected with anti-communism.5 Second, the whole 
idea of adhering to ideological orthodoxy in Soviet relations with Africa was re- 
assessed. This was essential for several reasons. 

To begin with, the proto-socialist policies of doctrinaire nationalist leaders, 
3. Cf. Robert Walters, American and Soviet Aid: A Comparative Analysis, (Pittsburgh, 1970), pp. 
T c for example, Lev Stepanov, ‘Third World in Three Dimensions’, New Times, No. 2, 10 
January, 1966, pp. 3—5. 

5. See, for example, K. Brutents, ‘Voprosy ideologii V natsionalno-osvoboditelnom dvizhenii’, 
Kommunist, No. 18, December 1966, p. 40. 


6. Cf. William Zimmerman, Soviet Perspectives on International Relations, 1956-1967 (Princeton, 
N.J.: 1969), in particular, pp. 287-9. 
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which often took the form of the build-up of the State sector in the local 
economy or the creation of vanguard parties, had proved to be unpopular and 
ruinous, and had even resulted, as we have just mentioned, in the military 
overthrow of their protagonists, beginning with Ben Bella in 1965. What was 
even worse, from the ideological standpoint, Khrushchev’s high expectations of 
African societies, based on hitherto untested Marxian formulae, proved quite 
illusory. Thus, instead of the overwhelmingly peasant and tribal structure of 
these states proving to be a major asset in paving the way for a direct transition to 
socialism, it became a source of political instability and a serious obstacle to 
economic development. Even the nationalization of Western business by some 
of the progressive governments failed to transfer wealth to the local hands or 
boost economic growth; it merely deprived these governments of much needed 
income.? It finally dawned on USSR that rather than pouring large aid into 
Africa in an attempt to secure revolutionary transformations, greater emphasis 
ought to be placed on evolving a purposeful programme, particularly on how a 
smaller amount of aid could be widely and effectively used to advance the Soviet 
national interests. The Kremlin, therefore, began to modulate its aid pro- 
gramme on three criteria: the strategic importance of the country concerned, its 
economic importance as a market for Soviet exports or a provider of raw 
materials, and the importance of the Western powers’ influence in the region.8 

An important outcome of this new approach was that aid began to go to both 
the moderate and leftist states. Diplomatic links, too, were established with 
distinctly conservative states like Ivory Coast, and moderate ones like Senegal 
and Upper Volta. Thus, a new realism gained currency in Moscow. Consider- 
ations of revolutionary potential or ideological affinity were deemed to be less 
important than establishing stable relationships with African States. The 
ideologues, too, began to point out that the objective conditions in Africa were 
such that their leaders had to take greater pains with much slower transitional 
and institutional reforms before socialism could be attained. In other words, the 
race towards the attainment of a truly socialist system cannot be hurried in the 
special circumstances of Africa. 

Prudence also dictated this realism because of an increasingly important new 
factor in Soviet relations with Africa, namely, the task of containing the growing 
influence of the Chinese. After all, Peking has never hidden its disgust for what 
it perceived to be Khrushchev’s outrageous debasement of Marxism-Leninism. 

It was Brezhnev’s new realism, with a sharp eye on geopolitical realities, that 
ensured Moscow’s readiness to grant massive arms supplies and diplomatic sup- 
port to the Federal Nigerian Government in 1967, in spite of Lagos’s previous 
militantly anti-communist posture, when that Administration was threatened by a 
7. For the situation in Ghana, for instance, see Bob Fitch and Mary Oppenheimer, Ghana: End of 
an Illusion (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1966), and W. Scott Thompson, Ghana's Foreign 
Policy, 1957-1966 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969). 


8. Cf. R. E. Kanet, "The Soviet Union and the Developing Countries’, The World Today, 31(8), 
August 1975, pp. 338-346. i 
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serious war of secession in the Eastern portion of the country. It was significant 
that although the Ibo people satisfied most of the required Stalinist criteria of 
being called a ‘nation’, they were nonetheless denied Soviet support.? 

Of course, the fact that Moscow has been subordinating ideological orthodoxy 
to realism does not mean that it is still not out to maximize its influence in Africa 
or, for that matter, not to take advantage of any perceived weak spots or power 
vacuums in the continent; as, indeed, it did in Angola and the Horn of Africa. 
In any event, President Brezhnev has consistently argued that realism, or, to 
use a more reverend terminology, ‘peaceful co-existence’ with the capitalist 
West, does not mean that the international class-struggle has come to an end. 
And this is so in Africa, as it is elsewhere. Witness, for example, the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan in December, 1979, 

So far, we have cast a very brief retrospective glance at some of the important 
stages in the development of Soviet-African relations. Now an attempt will be 
made to discuss Soviet policies in Africa from, essentially, three main levels of 
analysis: the political, economic, and the strategic ramifications. 


On the inevitability of revolution 

Khrushchev’s warm enthusiasm for the African nationalists and liberation 
movements had an ideological ring about it. True, some of the so-called pro- 
gressive African leaders had been downright reactionary from the start, but 
Moscow believed that, sooner or later, they would assume the stance of the 
working class, in genuinely striving for the attainment of socialism. Therefore, 
Khrushchev always ensured that he lost no opportunity in showering praises on 
African leaders who advocated non-capitalist methods for dealing with the 
problems of nation-building; since such a posture was deemed quite important. 
In fact, USSR took the view that once the leadership of any African state has 
opted to follow the non-capitalist pattern of development, the national liberation 
movement would break out of the framework of bourgeois democratic revolution 
and begin the transition to socialist revolution.!? Hence, the Soviets began to 
argue that national liberation revolutions were an essential constituent part of the 
world socialist revolution.!! Significantly, this argument was held to be true 
even where local communist parties were non-existent or small and weak. In 
such circumstances—that is, where the conditions for proletarian revolution have 
not yet matured—it was stated that the USSR would play a crucial role in the 
transition by performing the functions of proletarian vanguard. In other words, 
it was Moscow’s contention that Soviet aid should be able to compensate for the 
lack of active Communist parties.!? Of course, this approach, too simplistic as it 


9. For an exhaustive analysis on Soviet-Nigerian relations, see Oye Ogunbadejo, ‘Ideology and 
Pragmatism: The Soviet Role in Nigeria, 1960-1977’, in ORBIS, 21(4), Winter 1978, pp. 803-830. 
10. Cf. Uri Ra'anan, ‘Moscow and the “Third World”’, Problems of Communism, January- 
February 1965. 

ll. See, for instance, V. L. Tyagunenko, Problemy Sovremennykh natsionalno-osvoboditelnykh 
revolyutsii (Moscow, 1966), p. 26. i 

12. Cf Ra’anan, op. cit., p. 28. 
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was, failed to bring about the genuine swing to socialism. And when some of 
the leading progressive leaders (particularly the self-proclaimed socialists) were 
overthrown in military coups, the Soviet Union began to reflect on its faith in the 
fraternal alliance between Moscow and the anti-imperialist national liberation 
revolutions. 

A shift in the Soviet policy became increasingly discernible from about 1965 
onwards. Rather than adhering to the old policy of pouring aid to Africa to pro- 
mote the transition to socialism, the Kremlin leaders now asserted that the best 
way to fulfil their ‘internationalist duty’ to the working people of the entire world 
was through the successful construction of socialism and communism in the 
socialist countries? In effect, the Soviets were saying that they would be 
deemed to have fulfilled their vanguard role in the revolutionary movement by 
simply concentrating on USSR’s internal economic development. Moreover, in 
spite of the traditional principles of ‘proletarian internationalism’, Moscow 
insisted that African states, like other developing countries, have the prime 
responsibility for tackling their own problems. The Soviet Union, it was 
pointed out, could not take their place in solving the tasks of national liberation. 
To do this, the Kremlin went on, would amount to ‘the forcible imposition of 
their will on other peoples, which is alien to the very nature of Marxism- 
Leninism’.'4 Put quite simply then, Moscow was now arguing that excessively 
close ties between the Soviet Union and African states could weaken the liber- 
ation movement. The USSR, in any case, never minced words in declaring that 
generous aid to African states was an economic burden; since it was given ‘not 
out of surpluses but through the allocation of funds and materials that would be 
highly useful to the socialist countries themselves’.!5 

The Brezhnev administration's emphasis on building socialism at home and its 
criticisms of attempting to substitute for other detachments in the liberation 
struggle in África did not, of course, mean the end of giving aid to liberation 
movements or the revolutionary democrats; rather, it meant a stringent cost- 
benefit analysis of the Soviet aid programme. Besides, the Kremlin leaders 
began to cast a critical eye even on the credentials, and the internal policies, of 
the progressive African regimes. The ideologues, too, were not left behind in 
the exercise. It was now asserted that the leftist leaders, including those that 
had openly committed themselves to the non-capitalist model of development, 
were mostly from the ranks of the ‘petty bourgeoisie',!6 and that they suffered 
from many weaknesses. 

For a start, these leaders were said to have only warped ideas about the correct 
meaning of socialism. This, the Soviets argued, has led to the emergence of a 
wide range of petty-bourgeois and bourgeois theories of socialism. Petty- 
13. Ser ‘The Supreme Internationalist Duty of a Socialist Country’, in Pravda, 27 October 1965. 

. ta. 


15. Ibid. 
16. See ‘The Theory and Practice of the Non-Capitalist Way of Development’, in International 
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bourgeois socialism, it was stated, could have many trends. The major ones . - 


cited included reactionary bureaucratic, the revolutionary nationalist, and the 


revolutionary democratic. Bourgeois socialist theories, too, have various ten- 


dencies; from such things as democratic socialism (with its many variants), to 
reactionary socialism.!7 i 

All in all, it was contended that all these shades of socialism were, from a strict 
ideological standpoint, wrong; since they were deemed to be non-Marxist. Of 
course, if they are non-Marxist, then from Moscow's view, they are definitely 
unscientific.'8 Armed with this analysis, the Soviet ideologues set out to explain 
why African regimes are frequently overthrown. "They argued that because 
African revolutionary movements are often led by social groups and political 
organizations which represent the peasants, urban petty-bourgeoisie, and the 
civilian and military intelligentsia, they tend to possess a contradictory mentality, 
are emotionally unstable, and so prone to sudden political convolutions.|? Even 
the well-educated and distinctly radical leftist heads of state as well as those who 
hold key posts in the political parties, the army, the planning and economic 
offices, and other important arms of the State bureaucracy, were labelled as 
‘petty-bourgeois intellectuals’. Rostislav Ulyanovsky, for example, saw the pre- 
eminence of this group in the ruling national-democratic parties in Africa as 
counter-productive,? and as an important factor of instability in some 
states. He argued that these parties are based on the petty-bourgeois masses 
and since the local proletariat is either weak or non-existent, ‘the class essence of 
these parties will evidently long be determined by the sway of petty-bourgeois 
intellectuals, with all the consequences that this entails, including their possible 
overthrow.”?! 

The Soviets also highlighted other problems which retard, and in many cases 
prevent, effective transition to socialist revolution. Stripped of their ideological 
colouring, some of the arguments began to sound quite plausible. For instance, 
corruption was cited as an important problem. Indeed, the military coups that 
ousted Kwame Nkrumah and Modibo Keita (in Ghana and Mali, respectively), 
were seen from this perspective. These two leaders, and others like them, were 
described as newcomers who were just too anxious to inherit the privileges 
formerly enjoyed by the colonial administrators. Labelled as ‘democratic 


17. A. Dansoko, N. Simoniya, C. Unni Raja, ‘Afro-Asian Concepts of Socialism’, World Marxist 
Review, June 1971, especially pp. 166—167. 

18. Cf. G. Kim and A. Kaufman, ‘On Sources of Socialist Conceptions in Developing Countries’, 
in ibid., December 1971, p. 126. 

19. See, for example, S. Shariddin, ‘From National to Social Revolution’, in ibid., March 1972, p. 
151. 

20. Note that the Soviets usually refer to a state that practises the non-capitalist model of develop- 
ment as a ‘state of national democracy’. For a detailed analysis of this concept and its place in 
Soviet diplomacy, see Richard Lowenthal, ‘On ‘National Democracy: Its Functions in Communist 
Policy’, Survey, No. 47, 1963, pp. 119-133. 

21. R. Ulyanovsky, ‘Some Aspects of the Non-Capitalist Way for Asian and African Countries’, 
World Marxist Review, September 1969, p. 91. 
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"7 bourgeoisie’, they were said to have constituted a serious threat to the revolu- 
- tionary democratic government. These leaders, 


while paying lip service to socialism, often live in luxury in glaring contrast to 
the appalling poverty of the masses. This gives rise to widespread distrust 
and even hostility to those who, professing to be building socialism, urge the 
people to tighten their belts while they themselves build mansions and buy 
automobiles.?? 


Apart from corruption, other problems cited included political backwardness, 
ethnicity, nepotism, political and economic blunders, the urban-rural gap, over- 
bureaucratization; what has been labelled as 'social anomalies', and the promi- 
nent role played by the military in states. Some ideologues, however, pre- 
ferred to emphasize the economic problems, as opposed to the political ones. In 
the opinion of this group, the success of the non-capitalist path to development 
that would guarantee effective transition to socialist revolution could only take 
place with industrialization, debt repayment, and economic stability. 

Jf the Soviets say the progressive states have such a diverse range of problems 
to surmount, does that mean that the USSR no longer has the hope that the seeds 
of socialism can ever germinate to fruition in Africa? What of the revolutionary 
liberation movements that are still fighting colonialism, and profess to be 
Marxist-oriented? Of course, all along, the flow of Soviet aid to the ideo- 
logically compatible African liberation movements has never ceased. After all, 
there is always the possibility that the new leaders that would emerge after 
independence could show their gratitude by adopting the Soviet socio-political 
and economic system. 

USSR’s aid normally includes such things as military hardware, training 
facilities for the liberation soldiers, and the availability of Soviet ‘advisers’ that 
sometimes render useful services in the planning of logistics and the overall 
strategy of guerrilla warfare. There is also the usefulness of Soviet diplomatic 
support for these liberation movements. But, all said and done, Moscow had 
discovered much to its chagrin, that in spite of revolutionary and Marxian 
rhetoric during wars of national liberation, as soon as political independence is 
attained the normal trend of retrogression, that of shifting from ardent revolu- 
tionaries to ‘petty bourgeoisie’, sets in. This is largely because during the wars 


22. See ‘After Mali’, in Mizan, July-August 1969, p. 207. 

23. See ibid., September-October 1966, pp. 194—195; ibid., May-June 1968, p. 152; and ibid., 
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organizing force, the unifying factor, and the ability to carry out progressive changes. Thus, 
perceived progressive tendencies in the domestic and foreign policies of some African leaders could 
qualify them for approval, e.g. Nasser of UAR, and Boumedienne of Algeria. Cf. David Morison, 
*USSR and the Third World', in Mizan, October 1970. 

24. See, for example, R. A. Ulyanovsky, 'Aktualnye problemy natsionalno-osvoboditelnogo 
dvizheniya’, in Narody Azii i Afriki, No. 4, p. 5; and E. Ye. Obminsky, Vneshneyekonomich-eskiye 
Suyazi razvivayushchikhsiya Stran (Moscow: Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniya, 1970), pp. 227-228. 
25. Cf Kenneth W. Grundy, Guerrilla Struggle in Africa (New York, 1971). 
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of liberation, the Soviets are usually better allies than the West, at least in terms 
of heavy arms supplies. Once independence is attained, however, different 
problems set in: how to get adequate economic aid, better trading opportunities, 
import of technology, and technical assistance. Here, the West and Western- 
dominated international economic institutions tend, on balance, to offer better 
opportunities. Consequently, many leftist nationalists often discover that once 
independence is attained, the harsh realities of nation-building force them to 
soften up on ideological warfare. At any rate, even where this is not the case, 
the outcome is very much the same. Thus, George Padmore, for instance, 
observed that many students who were attracted by the communists while in 
Europe, and who were militant supporters of the liberation movements 'shed 
their Marxist garments on returning home and revert to what they have always 
been at heart—bourgeois nationalists’.26 

If, then, the Soviets have encountered these difficulties and setbacks, could 
not the African communist parties hold out better possibilities for attaining the 
effective transition to socialist revolution? Unfortunately, communist parties of 
any significance are not that many in Africa; and they do not, as yet, constitute a 
major force to reckon with in terms of the effective attainment of socialist 
revolution. In fact, on a strict ideological basis, the Soviets have a problem on 
this score. For, as faithful Marxist-Leninists, they have to hold on firmly to the 
belief that the working class and its political vanguard, the communist party, are 
the only truly consistent and reliable forces in the struggle for socialism. Yet, in 
many African states, the proletariat is not only numerically small, but it has not 
also fully recognized its historical mission. Indeed, in many cases, a political 
vanguard—that is, a local communist party—is non-existent. In broad terms, 
therefore, one can say that the working class has not yet emerged as a powerful 
independent social and political force. 

Moreover, even where local communist parties abound, the normal trend is 
for those in power, including the militant national democrats, to assume a very 
hostile stance to communism, as a political philosophy, and to be suspicious of 
local communist leaders as potential rivals for power. In several cases, local 
communist parties have either been savagely repressed or outlawed altogether. In 
the face of such developments, the USSR was forced to urge communists to co- 
operate with the ruling national democrats; more so as ‘no forces except the 
national democrats have the influence, authority, organization and support of the 
masses to allow them to head a nation-wide struggle for the attainment of the 
aims of the present stage of the revolution? Moscow even approved, as part 
of this united front strategy, that some local communist parties could lose their 
identity altogether and fuse with revolutionary democratic or socialist-oriented 
parties. 


26. G. Padmore, Pan-Africanism or Communism?: The Coming Struggle for Africa (London: 
Dobson, 1956), p. 239. : 

27. R. Ulyanovsky, ‘The “Third World’—Problems of Socialist Orientation’, International 
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The first bold attempt in this direction took place in 1965, when the Egyptian 
communists dissolved their own party and, individually, joined the ruling Arab 
Socialist Union (ASU).28 But the exercise did not yield significant dividends. 
For a start, the communists failed to gain any major influence in the ASU (both 
under Nasser and Sadat). Secondly, veteran Arab communists like Bagdesh 
mounted a stiff opposition to the idea of fusing their parties with the national 
democrats. In the end, Moscow quietly abandoned the urging of party 
dissolution. While the united front strategy was still being supported, the 
Soviets now urged the leaders of the national democratic movement to recognize 
the legitimacy of the existence of the local communist parties as well as their 
development ‘as an ideologically and organizationally independent political 
force’.29 

The united front strategy worked (briefly) in very few African States, but 
developments within these countries soon rendered the whole idea a total 
disaster. Using Sudan as a case study at this juncture, let us examine what 
actually transpired there. In May 1969, when Jaafar Numeiri seized power, the 
Soviets hailed his regime as ‘progressive’. His domestic and foreign policies 
were commended, and Moscow urged the new leader to have a broad-based 
national government. Khartoum seemed to have heeded this advice when a 
number of communists were brought into the Numeiri administration. In fact, 
apart from being much more hospitable to local communists than the previous 
regime, the Sudanese leader had himself espoused a revolutionary socialism. 
Little wonder then, he endeared himself to the Soviets and soon became a major 
beneficiary of their military and economic aid programme in Africa. 

The honeymoon did not last long, however, before it broke down. To be 
sure, Numeiri never really trusted the communists and was deeply suspicious 
about their true intentions. So, he took the precaution of purging the com- 
munists and their sympathizers from his administration as, and when, occasion | 
demanded. But, even so, the strategy did not satisfy the Sudanese President. 
By late 1970 and early 1971, his administration had cracked down on the 
Sudanese Communist Party (SCP), and the party's General Secretary, Abdel 
Khalik Mahgoub, arrested. SCP members were removed from government 
agencies and communist-led front organizations were dissolved. The party's 
central committee reacted by taking the decision, at an underground meeting in 
Khartoum, that the only way of ensuring the survival of the SCP was through the 
overthrow of the Numeiri administration. Consequently, a communist-led 
military coup was carried out on 19 July 1971 by Major Hashim al-Ata. The 
new Sudanese leader pledged that his administration would maintain friendly 
relations with USSR and all the socialist countries. 


28. See Robin Buss, Wary Partners: The Soviet Union and Arab Socialism (London: Institute for 
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Moscow was naturally delighted at the turn of events in Sudan. There, for 
the first time in Africa, the Soviets thought, a full-fledged Communist Govern- 
ment would be in power. It seemed such an exciting prospect that the USSR 
Ambassador was the only foreign diplomat that called on Major al-Ata during his 
short-lived tenure of office. Barely three days after the coup, forces loyal to 
Numeiri crushed the rebellion. 

As might be expected, Numeiri was deeply incensed. The leaders of the 
coup as well as the top ranking Sudanese communists were hurriedly tried and 
,executed.?! On its part, the Kremlin was enraged at such a measure. President 
Podgorny sent a message to Numeiri in which he bitterly denounced the ‘bloody 
terror’ and ‘cruel measures’ against the ‘democratic. forces of the Sudan.?? The 
Sudanese President saw the Soviet message as additional evidence to strengthen 
his suspicion that Moscow had been firmly behind the coup. Although diplo- 
matic links were not severed, many Soviet and other communist diplomats and 
officials were expelled from Khartoum.33 While still advocating socialism, 
Numeiri now described himself as an arch enemy of Soviet communism and 
denounced the USSR as ‘the bloc of the new imperialism’.3+ In no time, the 
very large Soviet military and economic presence disappeared. As an inten- 
tional counterpoint, China was invited to increase its aid to the country and 
Peking responded promptly by granting a $30 million loan. Khartoum-Peking 
relations thus began an upward trend.35 

Soviet-Sudanese relations, on the other hand, have never fully recovered from 
the unsettling effects of the 1971 attempted coup. Numeiri came to the con- 
clusion that USSR would never relent in its bid to get the communists to 
power. He remains, to this day, deeply suspicious of the Soviets and the local 
communists. When in August 1979 the rapidly escalating living costs, and the 
chronic shortages of food, fuel and electricity, provided a fertile ground for 
leftist opponents to whip up widespread discontent,? and riots engulfed the 
country, Numeiri saw the Soviet hand; he blamed everything on the com- 
munists. Scores of people, branded to be communists, were rounded up and 
Numeiri made a nation-wide appeal asking the Sudanese to clean their ranks of 
all communists and to ‘report on any communist among you’.37 

There was another aspect of the communist-led coup of 1971, which is rele- 
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vant to our present discussion on Soviet efforts at promoting the effective tran- 
sition to socialist revolution in African states, the Arab Africa connection. The 
situation in Sudan affected the level of cordiality between USSR and Egypt, on 
the one hand, and between USSR and Libya, on the other; it sank to a low 
point. President Gadafi, for one, was incensed, and offered Numeiri Libya’s 
full diplomatic support and material assistance in crushing the rebellion. UAR 
adopted the same posture. As a matter of fact, Cairo had actually placed its 
military forces on alert and it was the quick reversal of the coup that prevented 
their intervention in Sudan. And when Sadat was approached by the Kremlin 
to recognize the al-Ata government, the President angrily told the Soviet 
Ambassador in Egypt that the ‘Arabs will never be Marxists; and that is why we 
will not allow a Marxist regime to exist in our region.'?? 

The Soviets had, of course, realized, around this time, that Sadat was hardly 
enthusiastic about any talk on the socialist revolution. Indeed, in April 1971, a 
month before the al-Ata coup, UAR Vice President Ali Sabry, a formidable pro- 
Soviet member of the Sadat administration, had been arrested on charges of 
having conspired to topple the government Moscow was enraged about 
Sabry’s arrest. The Soviet anger was made public when, as a result of the 
developments in Sudan, Cairo arrested prominent Egyptian pro-communists.4? 
Kremlin angrily demanded an explanation for such a repressive measure; to 
which the Egyptians could not give any satisfactory response. From that time 
onwards, USSR-UAR relations steadily deteriorated. Although a conference 
was called in April 1972, in an attempt to mend fences, nothing concrete was 

‘accomplished in that direction.4! In fact, shortly afterwards, Soviet military 
advisers were summarily expelled from UAR. Since then, Moscow's influence 
in the country has steadily gone down hill. 

From its experience in the Sudan and Arab Africa, it dawned on Moscow that 
the calculus of the Soviet expectations of socialist revolution in Africa via the 
vanguard party must be re-formulated. Like the other methods which the 
Soviets had thought would achieve the goal, it became essential to soft-pedal and 
to be more pragmatic. Thus, Moscow's experience in this regard further rein- 
forced the earlier discussed policy of realism in its relations with African states, 
including those that are distinctly bourgeois or those that repress the local 
vanguard party. Although clearly disappointed, the Soviets took the above 
political reverses with surprising equanimity. They now argued that the tran- 
sition of African states to socialism would be a very lengthy process. So, once 
again, ideological orthodoxy was subordinated to realism. 


USSR and the territorial integrity of African states 

An important area in which the Soviet policy of realism has been quite evident 
38. See USSR and Third World, 5 July-15 August 1971, p. 395. 
39. Ibid à 
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is Moscow’s attitude to the territorial integrity of African states. In broad 
terms, the Kremlin seems to have fully endorsed the posture of the Organization 
of African Unity (OAU) on the territorial status quo of its member states. In 
this, the Soviet Union has fallen in line with one of the cardinal principles of 
orthodox African diplomacy. Let us, very briefly; specifically examine USSR’s 
policy in five states: Equatorial Guinea, Nigeria, Angola, Ethiopia, and Sudan. 

First, the Equatorial Guinea. Until President Macias was overthrown in 
August 1979, his regime was one of the most reactionary and despicable in 
Africa. He perpetrated a reign of terror for eleven good years; and his policies 
forced 40,000 Equatorial Guineans—roughly, a third of the country’s 
population—into exile. As in Idi Amin’s Uganda, hundreds of people were 
badly tortured and executed. The bulk of the country’s educated class had 
been systematically murdered, imprisoned, or, when possible, fled into exile. 
Similarly, several of Macia’s ministerial colleagues at the time of independence 
had been murdered under presidential decree. Aside from the President’s 
policies, ethnicity was rife, especially between the Bobos of the main island and 
the Fangs of the mainland. To crown it all, the national economy was in 
shambles.*2 In short, there was nothing progressive about Macias’s regime; 
nonetheless, it secured the Soviet assistance in maintaining Equatorial Guinea’s 
territorial status quo. Indeed, the bulk of the aid that the country received came 
from the USSR. Granted, other communist states, like Cuba and China, did 
grant economic and military aid to Malabo, but, in recent years, these countries 
had become increasingly disenchanted with President Macias’s rule. The 
Soviets, on the other hand, were far more interested in promoting their own 
national interests in the country rather than being unduly preoccupied with 
morals and ideology. To them, what mattered was the advantage they derived 
from the facilities available in Equatorial Guinea for Soviet fishing fleets and the 
navy units on their Atlantic patrol, which call there on their normal operations 
between Conakry and Angola. It seems highly probable that the USSR would 
maintain the same pragmatic policy with the new Administration of Colonel 
Teodoro Obiang Nguema Mbasogo; who, in any case, has described his regime 
as ‘revolutionary’.#3 

The USSR also supported Nigeria’s territorial integrity when the Biafran 
separatists wanted to secede from the Federation, and a civil war, that lasted 
from July 1967 to January 1970, ensued. Yet, Moscow could have had many 
reasons for backing the secessionists. For a start, the Federal Government's 
foreign policy orientation had, for years, been openly pro-West and deeply 
biassed against the Soviet Union. Secondly, Nigeria had never embarked on the 
progressive non-capitalist model of development. Thirdly, USSR had persist- 


42. The country's once-flourishing and revenue-yielding sugar plantations have never fully 
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ently denounced the policies of Nigeria’s civilian government. Fourthly, 
Biafra’s Ibos had more than other peoples of Nigeria met, in many respects, the 
Stalinist definition of the word ‘nation’. Fifthly, the Biafran leader, Colonel 
Odumegwu Ojukwu, had himself espoused some militant brand of socialism; and 
had, in fact, produced a booklet on the subject, which he called the ‘Ahiara 
Declaration’. Sixthly, Tanzania, at the time, one of the most progressive 
African States, having effectively embarked on the socialist path of development, 
backed Biafra. Besides, Kaunda’s Zambia, another progressive state, had also 
taken a similar action. And, lastly, in the early stages of the Nigerian 
conflict—that is, before Moscow took the decision to support the Gowon 
Administration—the leading Soviet ideologues seemed to have committed them- 
selves to the Biafran cause by arguing that tribal nationalism like that of the Ibo 
people could contain a progressive phenomenon. 

In spite of all these reasons, however, Moscow, in the end, opted to back the 
Federalists. This was important partly for self-interests, to secure political and 
economic influence in such a vast country as Nigeria; and partly, too, to respect 
and follow the broad pro-Federal OAU consensus on the conflict—which stood 
firmly on the plank that the only way of securing a peaceful solution to the civil 
war was for Biafra to renounce its secession bid. In the event, Soviet support 
for Lagos proved to be the most important single factor that helped the Gowon 
administration to keep Nigeria together.46 

Superficially, the Angolan case may seem rather different; since it is tempting 
to see the Soviet intervention in the context of propping up one faction in a 
colonial war. True, Moscow had had long association with Neto's Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), but Soviet intervention did 
not assume huge proportions until circumstances induced such a trend. At the 
time that the Portuguese, symbolically, handed over power to the peoples of 
Angola in 1975, it seemed that if the three Liberation movements were left alone 
to sort out their problem, the MPLA could emerge victorious. It was simply 
because some outside powers did not like such a prospect that they got involved 
in the Angolan conflict in a big way. Pretoria, in particular, was fearful of the 
establishment of a leftist regime in Angola, both in terms of its own security and 
the danger such a situation would pose to its interest in Namibia. Even the US 
intervened, essentially, to prevent a leftist administration from emerging in 
Luanda.7 The point to note, then, is that USSR intervened, with the aid of 
Cuba, to the extent it did, simply to maintain the status quo which the Western 
powers, with South Africa clearly in the lead, were intent on changing. 
Admittedly, the Soviets, largely through the Cuban forces, are still maintaining a 
strong presence in Angola, but that is because Savimbi's National Union for the 
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Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) is still receiving huge military assist- 
ance from Western sources, including South Africa. If MPLA could be sure 
that UNITA would respect Angola’s territorial integrity, the USSR—and its ally 
on the ground, Cuba—would greatly reduce, if not totally eliminate, their pre- 
sence in the country.*8 In the absence of such an undertaking from UNITA, 
Luanda continues to rely on the Soviet assistance for effectively upholding 
Angola's territorial status quo. 

In the case of Ethiopia, the country has, traditionally, had to contend with two 
threats: one, by the Eritreans who want to secede, and the other, by the Somalis 
who want to join their fellow brothers in Somalia. Addis Ababa's endeavour to 
effectively keep off the West Somali Liberation Front (WSLF) from the Ogaden 
plain in 1977, attracted Somalia's massive support for the latter. Mogadishu 
clearly saw in the situation, an opportunity to pursue its irredentist ambitions; 
and so its forces crossed Ethiopia's frontier and helped the WSLF occupy the 
Ogaden. In the event, it was Soviet might, once again in close collaboration 
with the Cubans, that enabled Addis Ababa to eventually dislodge the WSLF 
from its concentrated occupation. In this regard, USSR's aid included the 
supply of about $1 billion worth of weapons, 225 planes that carried out the air- 
lift of heavy armour and soldiers to Ethiopia, the launching of a control satellite, 
and the strengthening of the Ethiopian forces by up to 1,500 Soviet advisers and 
. 10,000 Cubans.49 On 9 March 1978, President Siad Barre was left with no 

other honourable option than to order the withdrawal of Somalia's forces from 
Ethiopian territory. With that development, the territorial status quo was 
restored between the two countries. Equally important is the fact that the 
massive airlift of Soviet arms to Ethiopia has also made it possible, at least for a 
while, for Addis Ababa to keep the activities of Eritrean secessionists in check. 
All in all, therefore, USSR has played an important role in the maintenance of 
Ethiopia's territorial integrity. 

In Sudan, the central government was confronted, for seventeen years, by the 
non-Moslem Nilotes of the South who demanded their independence. The war 
was fought on the latter's behalf by the Anya Nya, the military arm of the 
southern liberation forces. Again, as in all the previous cases, Kremlin threw its 
weight behind the Central government. Indeed, it provided the bulk of the 
arms and ammunition with which Khartoum prosecuted the war. "The military 
aid had, by March 1971, included such diverse items as Mig 17s, bombers, 
helicopters, heavy tanks, artillery, howitzers, and about 1,000 Soviet military 
personnel? However, after the communist-led al-Ata coup and the poor state 
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of USSR-Sudanese relations which ensued, the rich fountain of Soviet aid dried 
up. Ironically, it was this development that prompted the Numeiri regime to 
accept a peaceful solution to the Sudanese crisis; since no further supplies of 
Soviet arms could be relied upon. What is significant, from our point of dis- 
cussion, is the fact that USSR's stance in the Sudan—whether as a deliberate 
policy or, later, by default—was quite crucial in maintaining the country’s terri- 
torial status quo. 


Moscow and Southern African issues 

Apart from supporting the OAU's stance on the territorial integrity of African 
states, USSR also supports the Organization’s principle of working towards the 
attainment of black majority rule in Southern Africa. Moscow has, of course, 
always had one form of contact or the other with some of the liberation 
movements. And, with the high level of support that they had given to Neto 
and Mengistu in defending the territorial integrity of Angola and Ethiopia 
respectively, many felt that, granted favourable circumstances, the Soviets might 
intervene, with close collaboration by the Cubans, on the side of these 
movements. It is the spectre of this likely development that has kept South 
Africa worried. It has also provided Pretoria with a useful propaganda 
item. Thus Prime Minister Botha has claimed that USSR’s role in Ethiopia was 
part of a global Communist strategy to conquer the whole of Southern Africa and 
so gain effective access over the Cape sea route. The only way of preventing 
the inexorable enslavement of Africa by Marxism, he went on, is for the Western 
powers to treat South Africa as an important ally. Such appeals have, how- 
ever, not induced the West to change the tack of their African policy. The US, 
in particular, seems to be rather wary about the wisdom of getting itself too 
comfortably tucked up in the same bed with Pretoria. Such a move could 
further alienate black African states and might in fact precipitate the exact situ- 
ation that South Africa was ostensibly trying to avoid; namely, massive Soviet 
intervention in the region. 

As far as Zimbabwe is concerned, the problem there has now been —€—! 
with Mugabe, leader of the ZANU wing of the Patriotic Front, forming the black 
majority government. ZANU received material and diplomatic support from 
Moscow during the dark days of the war of liberation. But the USSR and its 
close ally, Cuba, had studiously avoided a more direct physical involvement in 
the conflict. Indeed, both Moscow and Havana had repeatedly stated that as far 
as Zimbabwe was concerned, the war of liberation must be won by the liberation 
movements themselves. 

True, of all the country's liberation movements, ZANU had espoused the 
most radical brand of socialism; but after his sweeping election success, Mugabe 
has served notice that he intends to hang his Marxist garment in the wardrobe for 
the time being. To be sure, the prime minister has given assurances that there 
51. See South African Digest, 26 May 1978. ] 
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will be no widespread nationalization, and that the much needed land reform will 
not mean displacing white farmers, but will simply redistribute the large tracks of 
land now either being under-used or held by absentee landlords. Moreover, 
Mugabe has pledged to retain the existing free-enterprise system and to keep 
any changes in the Zimbabwean economy within the capitalist framework. 

We have thus come, once again, to a recurring theme in our analysis. Marxism, 
which proved ever so popular to the ZANU leaders during the war of liberation, 
has, in the wake of victory and in the face of harsh realities of nation-building lost 
some of its charm. Meanwhile, USSR has turned a deaf ear to the utterances of 
the new leaders in Salisbury, and has gone out of its way to congratulate the 
people of Zimbabwe for demonstrating ‘true independence and non-alignment 
by voting for Mugabe’.52 

In Namibia, Nujoma’s South West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) 
enjoys the support of Moscow; and it is recognized as the official and authentic 
representative of Namibia by both the OAU and the Non-aligned movement.- 
While the USSR and SWAPO are very much interested in seeing a revolu- 
tionary regime established in the country, Pretoria is opposed to such an 
idea. It is largely on account of this that the contact group of the five Western 
powers has so far been unable to find a peaceful solution that will be acceptable 
to all the interested parties. To be sure, it is doubtful if the contact group can 
ever secure a peaceful solution that would guarantee a SWAPO-formed govern- 
ment in Namibia. Prime minister Botha’s flexibility on the issue appears to be 
quite marginal. This is hardly surprising since his appeal to the Nationalist 
Party has been largely based on his past record of intransigence in dealing with 
Pretoria’s external problems. Besides, many of the prime minister’s cabinet 
colleagues share the belief that no matter the amount of concessions that South 
Africa is prepared to grant on specific issues like Namibia, these will not affect 
the long-term position of their critics abroad. If anything, they argue, such 
concessions will be interpreted as evidence of weakness and can only accelerate 
ultimate confrontation on the more crucial and fundamental issue of apartheid 
itself. 

In any case, there is a limit to how far Pretoria can go in granting concessions. 
Prime minister Botha still remains determined to create a ‘constellation of 
States’ in Southern Africa, all with close economic ties to the Republic. 
Although Mugabe has, for now, ruled out the possibility of Zimbabwe ever 
joining such a grouping, Pretoria still needs a well disposed government in 
Namibia. This desired government offers itself in the multiracial Democratic 
Turnhalle Alliance led by Dirk Mudge in Namibia. In these circumstances, 
Pretoria can hardly be enthusiastic about any UN-supervised election which 
could result in SWAPO gaining power. In fact, Botha has said that the chances 
of a UN-approved settlement are ‘exceptionally slim’; Mudge has also described 
them as ‘very remote’.53 If such a hardline stance persists, SWAPO might be 
52. Tass, 4 March, 1980. 
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inclined to slog it out with whatever assistance, and in whatever form, that USSR 
might give. 

One interesting point to note is the linkage context of the Southern African 
issues. Now that effective Black Majority solution has been found to the 
Zimbabwean issue, the achievement of a similar feat in Namibia would sharpen 
the drive towards it in the Republic itself. Clearly, there would be the inevit- 
able additional incursion of freedom fighters into South Africa from the sanc- 
tuary of the newly liberated and Marxist-dominated Namibia. But, perhaps 
more importantly, would be the ‘demonstration effect’ of such a victory on 
Moscow and Cuba. It would encourage greater and more massive support for 
the South African Liberation movements, since the Republic will be the only 
problem spot left in the region. However, such a trend could provoke a show of 
force on the side of the Western powers, given the current post-Afghanistan 
militant US mood on Soviet activities. On the other hand, it could well be that 
Pretoria, seeing the writing on the wall, would be more willing to stretch a 
genuinely positive hand of friendship to African States and make several pro- 
gressive and major internal reforms. 


Soviet economic policies 

We saw earlier on how the early Soviet economic policy in Africa, formulated 
during the Khrushchev era, was based chiefly on a political consideration; that is, 
the belief that granting of generous economic aid would ensure effective tran- 
sition to socialist revolution. This policy was later modified by the Brezhnev 
administration, when the central objective failed to materialize. The new 
Kremlin leaders then argued that what would convert African States to socialism 
would be the ‘fascination effect’ of sound economic development within the 
USSR itself; in other words, that Moscow ought to concentrate its efforts not on 
the aid programme to African States, but on its own economic well-being. At 
any rate, the Soviets insisted that the peculiar problems of nation-building in 
Africa were so diverse that the attainment of a socialist goal would take quite , 
some time before it could be realized in the continent. 

What forced a re-assessment of the Khrushchevian approach by the Brezhnev 
administration was several things. For a start, some of the early efforts made to 
introduce socialism, including the celebrated collectivization of agriculture in 
Mali, failed dismally.5 Secondly, although the leaders of some African states 
espoused scientific socialism, they sometimes embarked on many anti-Soviet 
policies: such as attacking USSR’s foreign policy posture on some issues, and 
savage repression of the local communists. Thirdly, USSR’s commitments in 
other areas of the Third World—particularly in the conflict-prone Middle East 
and Vietnam—had been growing at such a fast pace that the Kremlin had been 
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forced to re-think its overall aid strategy. But, perhaps, most importantly, was 
the fact that Moscow felt that the burden of economic aid was becoming a major 
constraint on its own economic development; and it was not prepared to allow the 
trend to continue. So, the Soviets began to advocate ‘self-reliance’ and private 
initiative in the development of African States.55 They even stressed the profit 
motive as an important factor in the readiness of USSR to render any major 
economic assistance or investments in Africa; a socialist country, it was pointed 
out, must be guaranteed 'not only the recovery of its actual expenditure, but also 
a definite return on the resources invested'.' Finally, Moscow reversed its 
earlier, and long-standing, arguments about the inherently exploitative nature of 
Western aid; instead, it now urged the Western powers to increase their 
aid. USSR provided an ideological rationale by arguing that such assistance 
from the capitalist West would be a partial restitution of the damage which had 
been caused in the period of colonialism and ‘is still being caused as a result of 
neo-colonialist policy’. 

The effect of the new thinking in Moscow on economic aid soon became quite 
noticeable. This was particularly striking in the case of sub-Saharan Africa. 
In the period 1954 to 1965, USSR's aid to this area was extended to 14 states 
and totalled $271 million. By 1966, aid went to only three states and the overall 
figure dropped sharply to $32 million. In the following year, the number of 
countries had been narrowed down to only two and the aid figure went further 
down to $9 million. By 1971, Soviet aid had gone down so much that it became 
the lowest in almost a decade. Moreover, in the interim, Moscow had become 
so highly selective in its aid programme that requests from progressive states 
were actually turned down. Thus, for example, USSR, like the Western 
powers, turned down the aid request from Tanzania and Zambia for the con- 
struction of their ‘Freedom Railway’. But, by the mid 1970s, Soviet aid had 
begun to pick up again. 

Significantly, at no time did the Brezhnev administration cut off economic aid 
altogether. The truth of the case is that in spite of the utterances of the 
Kremlin leaders and the writings of the Soviet ideologues and analysts, USSR 
never totally gave up the belief that economic aid—no matter however restrictive 
or low—coupled with fraternal political guidance would still be essential either to 
encourage African states to follow a ‘progressive’ course, especially as a prelude 
to embarking on the socialist path, or to gain some political and diplomatic 
influence in government circles in these states. For instance, the Brezhnev 
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administration never suspended aid to Ben Bella’s Algeria which, in the period 
1955 to 1966, received $232 million; nor stopped aid to Egypt which received, in 
the same period, $2:6 billion in economic assistance. Part of the latter amount, a 
$100 million credit, was spent on the first stage of the Aswan dam. The dam, 
which, to date, still remains the most dramatic single undertaking in USSR’s 
economic aid programme in Africa, was, by the time it was finally completed in 
1970, estimated to have cost $325 million.5! 

What promises, in more recent times, to be USSR’s major aid in Africa is the 
construction of a large metallurgical plant in Nigeria. The agreement for the 
project, which was finally signed between the two countries in July 1979, pro- 
vided for an Iron and Steel complex, to be sited at Ajaokuta.62 It would have a 
capacity to produce 1:3 million tonnes of steel with built-in facility for immediate 
expansion. Ultimately, the production capacity would be, first, 2:6 million, 
and, later, 5 million tonnes of steel. The Soviets would operate the plant for 
three years after it has been commissioned; and, to facilitate the availability of the 
local staff that would eventually take over the operation of the complex, 1,500 
Nigerian engineers, technicians and operational staff would be trained by the 
USSR corporation handling the project, Tiajpromexport of Moscow. Lagos 
anticipates that the Iron and Steel complex will be an important backbone of the 
Nigerian economy, and, hopefully, facilitate the country's industrialization 
process. Moreover, it would help to block a major foreign exchange hole, since 
the country spends a huge sum of money every year for steel imports. 

Apart from economic aid, another major point that has consistently received 
Moscow's attention, in its economic relations with African States, is trade. On 
this latter score, USSR's record has not been so different from those of the 
capitalist Western powers. The Soviets buy raw materials and, in return, 
export finished or manufactured goods. As might be expected, considerable 
trade and other economic activities take place, more between USSR and the 
‘progressive’ African States than with the moderate or the conservative ones. 
Originally, the Soviets had hoped that the trade between USSR and the pro- 
gressive states would accelerate the rate of industrialization, and iron out class 
differentials in these countries; and so hasten their transition to the attainment of 
effective socialist revolution. But with their experience—particularly in 
Guinea, Nkrumah's Ghana, and Keita's Mali—they have since realized that their 
hope was nothing more than wishful thinking. Nonetheless, Moscow's 
interest in promoting trade has continued. Indeed, in 1978, it began a critical 
re-assessment of its foreign trade strategy and the exercise continued in 
1979. The primary focus was placed on the Foreign Trade Associations, which 
have now been made more flexible and functional Particular importance is 
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attached to measures geared towards the stepping up of Soviet exports and to 
observing market developments in key African States.55 

Before going any further, we should, at this juncture, examine USSR's stance 
on the vexed issue of the transfer of technology. Moscow has consistently said 
that it would gladly and willingly contribute its own quota in the exercise. 
However, the ideologues point out that the nature of the socio-political and 
economic structure is quite important; hence, not all the African states that want 
or get Soviet technology can derive maximum benefit from the transfer.66 To 
be sure, only a classless society which is under the leadership of a vanguard 
party, and under the public control can ever possess the capacity to ‘make full 
use of the positive aspects of the scientific and technical revolution for the bene- 
fit of man and neutralize its possible negative consequences’.6? Some 
ideologues concede that it is possible for the transfer of Soviet technology to 
bring about a technical revolution, but such a development, they argue, will not 
by itself achieve production revolution, an important stage in any major break- 
through in economic development. This is because no production revolution 
can begin unless, and until, a social revolution has taken place.5 

Yet, Soviet technical and technological progress—in spite of USSR’s influence 
as a Super power, economic potential and major growth in some sectors—is in 
many respects not as far advanced as some Western powers. In 1978, for 
instance, USSR's national product per capita was only about a third as high as in 
the United States and in the Federal Republic of Germany.9 Growth in Soviet 
industrial production declined from 57 per cent in 1977 to 48 per cent in 1978, 
with the failure, once again, of realizing the often declared aim of bringing the 
average growth rates in the producer and consumer goods sectors into 
harmony. At any rate, the general growth level has been slackening markedly 
since the beginning of the 1970s. And, besides, since 1975, the yearly plans 
have all been revised downwards, compared with the earlier longer-term projec- 
tions, and the growth rates set for 1978 were among the lowest of the post-war 
period. "True, more emphasis is currently being placed on improving quality 
and extending the range of goods and on introducing new technology, as well as 
making determined efforts to step up the economic growth slightly in 1979; but 
*it is highly unlikely that the original targets in the present Five Year Plan can be 
realized"! 

In effect then, USSR has its own economic failures and problems and there is a 
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limit to the sort of technology that it can transfer to Africa. This is not to say, of 
course, that African states have nothing to gain in Soviet technology. Nonethe- 
less, Soviet technology will perhaps be more useful in the heavy industrial sector 
than in the production of fast or durable consumer items. In this latter field, the 
superiority of Western technology appears to be incontestable. 

Whatever may be USSR’s capability in the field of technology, some states 
believe that their problems can best be solved by emulating the Soviet pattern of 
economic development. Most of the few genuinely socialist African leaders 
reject what they consider to be the wasteful anarchy of the capitalist market 
place. They contend that controls or central planning, particularly the collecti- 
vization of agriculture, will lead to increased output, more equitable distribution 
of goods, and a concentration of resources in socially useful production. And 
so, these leaders take the stand that it is necessary to direct the economy toward 
the general interest rather than toward the interests of a small number of 
capitalists. In this regard, let us now use Tanzania as a case study, since it is 
perhaps the most popular of all the socialist efforts in Africa. 

The charter of the country’s socialism is the Arusha Declaration of 
1967. Under its provisions, all major industries, banks, insurance companies, 
wholesale firms and import-export concerns were nationalized. The most 
radical measure was the resettlement of millions of peasants into Ujamaa 
villages.72 Initially, migration to these communities was voluntary, but only 2 
million responded. Then, in 1973 President Nyerere ordered everyone in the 
countryside to the villages. By 1978, about 14 million Tanzanians had settled in 
them.7? 

The upheavals created by the forced relocation and nationalization pushed the 
country's economy toward bankruptcy. In particular, lack of consumer goods 
encouraged well-organized smuggling; with huge quantities of Tanzanian coffee, 
tea, cotton and cattle clandestinely finding their way to free markets in neigh- 
bouring Kenya. And, for a long time, at least from its inception until early 
1978, the ujamaa policy of rural collectivization seriously affected Tanzania’s 
agricultural production to calamitous proportions, so much so that systematic 
efforts to bring about collective production ceased altogether in 1975.74 And, 
worse, ujamaa failed to gain ideological acceptance among the vast majority of 
the peasantry. It made only the barest headway in disseminating socialist prac- 
tices in agriculture; and only few ujamaa villages reached the stage of full co- 
operatives. Nowadays, it has been reduced to a state of affairs in which indivi- 
dual farming is intermittently supplemented by occasional co-operation in such 
tasks as planting and harvesting. In effect, villagization without socialism is the 
current policy.?5 


72. ‘Ujamaa’ means ‘familyhood’ in Swahili. But it means much more than this to Tanzania. It 
is the concept of building the country's socialism, through the authentic African extended family 
system, on the villagization principle. 

73. Time, March 13, 1978. 

74. African Business, July 1979. 

75. ibid. 
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The new policy has encouraged the peasants to steadily increase their pro- 
ductivity; and has even resulted in a bumper harvest, something that Tanzania 
has not known for years. Thus, in the 1978/79 season, the National Milling 
Corporation, the Government official buying agent, bought nearly 410,000 tons 
of crops from the farmers. Exports included 63,500 tons sorghum, 14,000 tons 
of finger millet, 22,000 tons of bullrush millet and 75,000 tons of cassava. 
Altogether, the country exported agricultural products worth shs. 258 million; a 
feat described by President Nyerere as ‘spectacular’? This development raises 
some fundamental questions about the viability of scientific socialism in Africa in 
general. For instance, is it not just too tempting to argue that the bumper 
harvest in the 1978/79 season came with good production, which, in turn, was 
also due to the fact that the peasant was free to produce on his own plot for his 
own profit—a clear recourse to the capitalist mode of production? : 

Unfortunately, the agrarian experience in the preceding years has not only led 
to a non-socialist rural sector, but it also seriously imperilled Tanzania's chance 
to achieve socialist goals in other sectors of the economy. By early 1977, the 
government had come out into the open to advocate private economic activity in 
small-scale manufacturing and retail trade. President Nyerere argued that this 
new stance was fully consistent with African socialism which, according to him, 
only called for the nationalization of the commanding heights of the 
economy.7 But even so, there are signs that Dar es Salaam is having second 
thoughts about the pace of Tanzania’s economic strategy. First, Nyerere's 
administration has endorsed a World Bank study that, among other things, has 
called on Tanzania to spend less on social services and more on industrial and 
farm development; pay peasants more for crops to spur productivity; and stop 
forcing villagers to join the ujamaa work brigades.” Secondly, the Government 
has seriously warned all the State-owned enterprises that it will no longer subsi- 
dize chronic losses and that they should be run in such a way as to be profit 
yielding. And, thirdly, the government is now actively encouraging Western 
capital, something that might be viewed as a violation of Nyerere's cardinal 
principle that socialism equals self-reliance.7? 


Strategic aspects of Soviet policies 
There are, of course, some strategic considerations behind Soviet policies in 


76. See "Tanzania: Agricultural Export Record’, ibid., June 1979, p. 14. 
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79. "The President has, however, ruefully explained that: 


There is a time for planting and a time for harvesting. I am afraid for us it is still a time for 
planting. 
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‘The people lack enthusiasm because they often don't have the vision to see the promise of a better 
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Africa. Indeed, one of the early objectives of USSR’s aid was to use economic 
and military assistance to promote Soviet strategic interests. To be sure, the 
dramatic appearance of the Soviet Fleet in the Mediterranean and since 1968 in 
the Indian ocean, had been preceded by years of diligent preparatory work on 
naval facilities and intelligence gathering under the guise of economic aid to 
African States; in particular, the construction of shipyards at Alexandria (Egypt), 
the building of a modern seaport at Berbera (Somalia), the creation of a modern 
fishing fleet for Mauritius, and the modernization of Conakry’s harbour in 
Guinea. Aside from this maritime aid along important sea routes, there has also 
been some Soviet military assistance. In the period 1955 to 1964, the latter 
totalled $379 billion, and from 1964 to 1971, it rose to $416 billion. It is 
pertinent to stress, however, that the bulk of the aid went to Arab Africa, 
especially Egypt! Consequently, military shipments to Black Africa were 
relatively small. For instance, between 1955 and 1967, the area received an 
estimated military assistance of only $68°5 million. Nonetheless, the impact of the 
aid was greater than this figure implied. "Take Ghana for example, for the small 
sum of $10-15 million, USSR succeeded in placing about 1,000 advisers in the 
country, some of whom were assigned important positions in the elitist 
Nkrumah's presidential guard. Similarly, the Soviet military assistance and 
equipment that went to Guinea and Mali, enabled Moscow to maintain a con- 
spicuous presence in these countries.®? 

In many cases, USSR's attempts to gain strategic advantages are often deemed 
to be more important than carrying out a critical analysis about the true nature of 
the regimes in Africa before committing Sovietaid. In fact, the Kremlin leaders 
are prepared to call them ‘progressive’ or ‘socialist’ even though, in reality, they 
may not have effectively embarked on the non-capitalist path of development. 
Thus, for instance, although Somalia had for some time been described as ‘one of 
the most backward countries in Africa’ with ‘three-quarters of the population 
leading nomadic lives’,® this assessment was reversed when Moscow realized the 
country's strategic importance, and it was now described as a progressive state 
that had embarked on the non-capitalist path. USSR had badly needed 
Somalia as an ally in the developments that were taking place in the Eastern wing 
of Africa, at the time, especially in countering the growing Chinese influence in 
that region; and so it moved very quickly. Moscow undertook the task of train- 
ing and equipping Somalia's 12,000-strong army and air force personnel, as well 
as granting generous economic aid to Mogadishu. In return, USSR secured the 
right to build a major naval base and military headquarters at Berbera which, 
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among other things, and while they remained in the country, enabled the Soviets 
to use these facilities as a fuelling point for their naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean.55 

Similarly, in the UAR, strategic considerations were uppermost in the Soviet 
mind. Moscow’s designation of Egypt as a ‘national-revolutionary democratic 
State’, and its commitment of generous military assistance, which by 1972 had 
reached a total of $5 billion,® indicated USSR's considerable delight that the 
country under President Nasser's leadership had become a focal point for the 
extension of the Soviet influence in the Middle East. To be sure, the Egyptian 
leader had allowed the stationing of 20,000 Soviet advisers in the country and had 
even thrown UAR's naval and air facilities open for the use of USSR’s 
Mediterranean Fleet. Indeed, it was such foreign policy actions, rather than his 
efforts to implement ‘Arab Socialism’, or, for that matter, his repression of the 
local communists, that earned President Nasser such a great acclaim in the Soviet 
Union before he died in 1970. For the time that his successor, President Anwar 
Sadat, maintained a similar pro-USSR posture, he, too, was applauded as a great 
progressive leader. In effect, what mattered most to Moscow while its honey- 
moon lasted with Cairo, was Egypt's geopolitical position vis-à-vis the 
Mediterranean-Red Sea-Middle East region, especially the country's hostility 
under the Nasser administration to a Western presence there. 

USSR also had another reason for maintaining close relations with Cairo. By 
virtue of a common interest in the widely ramifying River Nile system, Egypt's 
relations with the Sudan, Ethiopia, and Uganda further made it an important 
African State, at least in the context of its key strategic importance in the north- 
eastern quadrant of the African continent. Moreover, Egypt's religious and 
cultural, as well as political, influence in the Sudan has always been consider- 
able;?? and Sudan's southern borders lay deep into the heart of Africa. All in all, 
and until President Sadat expelled the Soviets from UAR, the country remained 
an important ally in USSR's geo-strategic calculations. l 

Moscow’s massive intervention in the Horn of Africa can also be explained in 
terms of USSR's geo-strategic objectives relating to the Red Sea-Horn area and 
the Middle East. Having suffered some diplomatic reversals in the Middle 
East, particularly in the relations with Egypt, the Kremlin was forced to find 
allies in areas peripheral to the central arena of the Middle Eastern politics. 
True, Somalia had been USSR’s traditional ally in the Horn, but Moscow has 
always had its reservations about the relationship. For a start, the Barre 
administration—largely because of its close relations with some conservative 
Arab states, which maintain close hints with the US, especially, Saudi Arabia— 
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seemed quite undependable to Moscow. Besides, the Kremlin had increasingly 
felt that Somalia was becoming quite small and too weak to play the role of the 
energetic ally it wanted in the region. 

With the change of regime in Ethiopia, which had traditionally been the US 
outpost in the region, and the Marxist predilections of the Mengistu admini- 
stration, the Soviets got the opportunity they were looking for. The USSR, 
disregarding the balance of popular local forces, decided to change horses mid- 
stream and jettisoned its increasingly irksome ally, Somalia, for a more depen- 
dent and, hopefully, dependable Ethiopia. In the process, the Soviets also 
acquired all the difficulties that Addis Ababa had been saddled with, especially 
the nationalist uprisings in Eritrea and in the Ogaden. In the event, Moscow 
had to rely, as we saw earlier, on the Cuban collaboration for consolidating its 
new position in Addis Ababa, particularly in Ethiopia’s counter-offensive against 
the Somalis in the Ogaden. Within a few months, USSR gave Ethiopia more 
weapons than the Americans gave in twenty-five years.9? 

It may be stating the obvious to say that one of the major consequences of 
Soviet arms transfers to African countries is that it helps, in many cases, to 
heighten the conflict propensity in these states. The large-scale arms shipments 
to Ethiopia in 1977—78, no doubt facilitated Addis Ababa's readiness to slog it out 
with Somalia and reconquer the Ogaden. Similarly, the Soviet arms supplies to 
the Gowon administration during the Nigerian civil war, helped Lagos to con- 
duct its campaigns in the Biafran enclave with great tenacity; so also did it help 
Neto's MPLA to consolidate its position in Luanda during the Angolan civil 
war? Interestingly, in the Middle East conflict, Soviet arms supplies have 
always been an important factor in the wars. Thus, for instance, the huge arms 
supplied to Cairo enabled Egypt to take the Israelis by surprise during the Yom 
Kippur war. And, finally, it should be mentioned that the cyclical nature of the 
Soviet arms supplies to Africa has meant that the period of upswing in each cycle 
tends to coincide with high incidence of conflicts on the continent.?! 

In considering the strategic aspects of Soviet policies, one must mention the 
role of ideological symbolism. This factor sometimes has an important impact 
on USSR’s attitudes toward the number and size of weaponry that Kremlin 
leaders would approve to be sent to conflict spots in Africa. In other words, 
since most trouble spots in Africa tend to involve one Western power or the 
other, directly or covertly, behind some party in the conflict, it may well be the 
belief of the USSR that, as the leading socialist state, it should provide its allies 
or the sides it backs with superior military capability; in the hope that victories, 
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when attained, would advance Soviet interests in the States concerned. After 
all, from about 1972 onwards, a new branch of Soviet strategic literature has 
increasingly emphasized the point that Moscow would energetically defend what 
it perceives to be its distant interests;°? and the confident pronouncements in 
early 1978 on Soviet activity in the Horn of Africa clearly lent credence to this 
view,” 


Conclusion 

The political, economic, and strategic aspects of the Soviet policies in Africa 
are all interconnected. Put quite simply, Moscow’s objective at every level, 
whether at the micro level (that is, in the individual state concerned) or in the 
macro context (continental or global level), has been the same: how to advance 
USSR’s national interests. We have examined the various ways and methods 
through which Moscow has sought to maximize its interests—ideological, 
political, economic, and strategic—and how some of these methods have had to 
be changed as, and when, circumstances demanded. 

The Soviets have, in the process, learnt lessons. They have realized that no 
matter how the ‘radical’ or ‘progressive’ African heads of state avowedly espouse 
socialism, they could not be taken for granted. And, in any case, only very few 
of this category of African leaders are prepared to practise scientific socialism, 
that is, USSR’s style of Marxist-Leninism. Even where prospects seemed par- 
ticularly propitious, they have proved both inadequate as socialists and unde- 
pendable as allies. The very few genuine efforts that were made to effect a 
transition to socialist revolution have either been thwarted by military inter- 
vention, as in Mali, or their momentum has had to be slowed down by the 
gradual reversion to the capitalist path, as in Tanzania. 

In the circumstances, the one-time overly Soviet interest in progressive 
African regimes has slackened somewhat. The political colour of African States 
is no longer deemed to be of major significance. Indeed, USSR’s previously- 
held postures on many issues has had to be re-defined. Apart from expecting 
significant returns on their investments, the Soviets now urge the African States 
to promote and encourage private initiative, the capitalist West to pump more aid 
to these states so as to enhance their economic development, and the Western 
powers to offer more generous concessions in the bid to have a New Inter- 
national Economic Order. To Moscow, what is important is to use Africa as a 
reliable source of raw materials for production, to alleviate chronic shortages at 
home, and to export USSR’s manufactured items to-the continent. In other 
words, what is important to the Soviet Union is not a doctrinal stance of ideo- 
logical orthodoxy, but to use Africa to further its own economic development.% 
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Largely on account of this, Moscow now maintains healthy diplomatic 
relationships with distinctly ‘bourgeois democratic’ regimes. 

To say this is not to suggest that Soviet African policies are now totally devoid 
of ideological colourings. On the contrary, the Kremlin leaders still insist that 
USSR’s power remains an important factor in the African arena. The ideo- 
logues, too, emphasize the positive role which the Soviets could play in 
Africa. They argue that USSR’s diplomatic, material, moral, and political 
support are all quite important to African states, since only the support can offer 
the effective ‘guarantee of repulsing the aggressive schemes and subversive 
actions of imperialism and reaction’. Thus, Soviet assistance, it is generally 
contended, is one of the indispensable conditions that can make a socialist orien- 
tation possible in Africa.™ 

There is, of course, an important reason why Moscow cannot totally erase 
ideological arguments from its African policies; the fear of being outflanked by 
the Communist Chinese as the new leaders of the World’s revolutionary torch 
bearers. Thus, apart from the fact that Moscow’s overt abandonment of the 
principle of ‘proletarian internationalism’, the doctrinal basis of Kremlin’s obli- 
gation to support progressive forces, would damage the revolutionary self-image 
of USSR, it would also run the risk of losing ground in Africa to the more 
militantly revolutionary Chinese. In effect then, the Soviet continued involve- 
ment in the continent, particularly its occasional militant postures, may be seen 
as a determined effort to enhance the revolutionary leadership credentials of 
USSR as well as a response to the perceived challenge of Peking. 

Moreover, Moscow, for all its economic difficulties, cannot completely 
terminate its aid programme; such a step would result in some political losses. 
Granting of aid to both the progressive and reactionary regimes, which is a pro- 
duct of Soviet pragmatism in its dealings with African states, does not in any way 
constrain USSR’s policy. Thus, while Moscow maintains good relations with, 
and extends aid to, ‘bourgeois democratic’ regimes, it maintains, and gives sub- 
stance to its proclamations of fraternity with the revolutionary movements, be it 
in Mozambique, Angola, Congo-Brazzaville, Ethiopia, or what have you. 

USSR's postures on such issues as the maintenance of the territorial integrity 
of African states, and the achievement of genuine black majority rules in 
Southern Africa, coincide with those of the OAU and to that extent, Moscow 
remains in the good books of the organization. However, Soviet Union’s mili- 
tant interventionist roles in Angola and the Horn of Africa has led to the raising 
of some sharp eyebrows among the moderate and conservative members of the 
OAU. And the fact that Washington was able to maintain a cool-headed 
response to these interventions meant, in the opinion of these states, that USSR 
has become a threat to Africa’s stability and the new interloper on the 
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continent? This fear is not limited to Africa alone. Al in all, then, the Soviet 
role in.Africa has affected US-USSR relations; forced, in part, the OAU to 
embrace the idea of setting up a continental Defence Force; and driven the 
moderate and conservative French-speaking states further and further into seek- 
ing refuge under France’s ‘Defence Umbrella’ scheme. The implications are 
clear; the Kremlin leaders will have to be more circumspect in the way they 
intervene in Africa, if they want to retain whatever influence or goodwill they 
already possess in the continent. Indeed, it seems that even the Soviets them- 
selves have realized this danger. There has been no other major attempted 
expansion of USSR-Cuban activities out of Angola or Ethiopia where they are 
well entrenched. ‘There was no overt attempt on the part of Moscow to exploit 
the troubled political situation in Zimbabwe or in Namibia; nor did it lift a finger 
to save Uganda’s Idi Amin or Equatorial Guinea’s Macias. 

However, the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan in December 1979 has once 
again revived the African and Western fears. True, that country is outside 
Africa; but its relative proximity to the Horn, and East, of Africa meant that the 
crisis had some impact on the continent. To begin with, the militant US 
response to the Soviet action, and, in particular, President Carter’s so-called 
‘fashioning of a security framework for the Persian Gulf area’®*—with a sharp 
eye on the ease of physical intervention there if need be—has led Washington to 
seek the use of some defence facilities in Mombasa and Berbera.” Furthermore, 
the Carter Administration, in a bid reminiscent of the J. F. Kennedy regime in 
the early 1960's, has stepped up its aid to African states, as a deliberate strategy 
to reduce the vulnerability of these countries to Soviet intervention. 

Thirdly, the Afghan situation has further reinforced the belief of some 
moderate and conservative African states that USSR's recent activities in Angola 
and Ethiopia were only part of Moscow's global expansionist policies. In this 
regard, the chorus of denunciation by these states was even re-echoed by some 
distinctly socialist and progressive countries, including Tanzania.1% 

Fourthly, the religious dimension of the crisis, at least as perceived by the 
Arab World, has also meant that the Arab African states have come out strongly 
against the Soviet action. Some of these countries have even used the conflict as 
a convenient opportunity to bitterly denounce USSR's activities in Africa. 
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Somalia, for one, introduced a strongly-worded resolution at the Islamic 
countries’ meeting—called in reaction to the Afghan crisis—held in Islamabad, in 
January 1980, which condemned the presence of Soviet and Cuban troops in the 
Horn of Africa.101 

Fifthly, Moscow, partly as a reaction to the wide condemnation of its role in 
Afghanistan, and partly because of the extent of its commitment in that country, 
has been restrained, at least for now, from increasing military aid and ‘advisers’ 
to close allies in Africa. Thus, when, in February 1980, Addis Ababa sought a 
massive increase in USSR’s military support to enable the Mengistu admini- 
stration to cope with the increased activities of the Eritrean guerrillas, Moscow 
asked its ally to start making serious efforts about how a peaceful settlement 
could be found to the 18-year-old conflict.19? 

On the basis of present trends, it seems that the Soviet restraint in Africa may 
last for some time, at least until Moscow fully recovers from the world-wide 
repercussions that have followed its intervention in Afghanistan. Moreover, 
USSR seems to have now realized that the responsibilities of a Superpower could 
also be a constraint, at least in terms of balancing its muscle-flexing ability with 
what is an internationally accepted mode of behaviour, even for a country like ` 
the Soviet Union. At any rate, the Kremlin leaders, particularly after 
Brezhnev's exit, might concern themselves more with solving USSR's economic 
problems. After all, the cost of maintaining an ambitious global foreign policy has 
hampered economic expansion within the Soviet Union, and a hardening of the 
Kremlin's foreign policy still more will only further extend the widening gap vis- 
à-vis the West even more. 

In any event, whether or not USSR plays a low-key role in Africa throughout 
the 1980s will also very much depend on the African states themselves, particu- 
larly on the level of political and economic stability in these countries, as well as 
on the position of the OAU; the impact of international public opinion on the 
Kremlin leaders; and the US posture on Soviet activities in the international 
system. For the moment, Moscow maintains a measure of realism and restraint 
in its relations with the African states. 
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‘APRES SENGHOR’—A SOCIALIST SENEGAL? 
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SENEGAL has been undergoing major political changes in preparation for 
President Léopold Sédar Senghor’s eventual reliniquishment of the reins of 
government. A multi-party system was reintroduced following the 1976 
constitutional revisions, and in February 1978 the first general elections were 
held. This expansion of ‘democratic socialism’ must therefore be understood in 
the context of Senghor’s advancing age and the likelihood that the five year term 
to which he was elected in 1978 will be his last. The future of Senegal and 
Senghor's policies will inevitably be questioned on his departure. At seventy- 
two, Senghor is returning to the ideological roots of his youth, not out of 
nostalgia, but from a deep concern for the future direction of Senegal. Senegal 
will, of course, survive Senghor, but will the policies he has so carefully moulded 
survive his departure? 

A popular heir to his political powers is not yet apparent, and recently a series 
of rude external shocks to the economy have seriously injured progress in 
development. Dakar, the capital city with all its Parisian accoutrements, is only 
an illusion of growth. The rest of the country remains desperately poor. 
Regionally, the increase in Soviet activity in Africa has Senghor deeply 
worried. Russians are supporting the Polisario fighters penetrating 
Mauretania; Russian and Cuban planes are using airfields in Mali and Guinea to 
fly supplies and troops to Angola; and Russian advisors are reported to be active 
in Guinea-Bissau and the Cape Verde Islands. Traditionally Senghor’s greatest 
political threats have come from the left. Now he wants to establish a viable 
political system in Senegal which will withstand both his passing and outside 
subversion. 

The type and viability of the future political and economic system in Senegal is 
very much dependent on the strength of the present one. What has been the 
progress of Senegalese socialism since Senghor has come to power? To what 
extent has Senghor’s philosophy become a national philosophy, rather than 
simply the political programme of the ruling party? This paper will investigate 
these questions, among others, in an effort to determine both the extent to which 
socialism has permeated the economy and politics of the country and its probable 
future once Senghor steps down. 
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Senegalese Socialism 

‘African socialism’ has become an encompassing phrase, subsuming a number 
of socialistic ideologies—as many ideologies, it seems, as there are African 
nations embracing socialism. Thus it is necessary to examine the basic precepts 
of Senegal’s version of socialism in order to understand both its present effects 
upon Senegalese society and development, and its future course aprés Senghor. 

Senghor’s unique vision of African socialism has never been rigidly 
dogmatic. His philosophy is rooted both in the concept of négritude! which he 
developed in the 1930s, and in French utopian socialism and humanistic thought, 
particularly the writings of the Jesuit Teilhard de Chardin. Senghor early 
combined certain aspects of European thought—democracy, humanism, trade 
unionism, dialectics—into his own blend of cultural and political philosophy. 
He wrote, ‘We stand for a middle course, for a democratic socialism, which goes 
so far as to integrate spiritual values, a socialism which ties in with the old ethical 
current of the French socialists’.2 He rejected the materialism of Marx and 
Lenin, and the atheistic models of Russian and Chinese communism. Thus, 
instead of viewing African socialism as something uniquely indigenous to Africa, 
embedded in its traditional communal values (as did Nyerere), Senghor stressed 
its basis in the ‘seminal cultural values of both Africa and Europe’. 
Historically perhaps the French colonial policy of assimilation explains much of 
the Senegalese willingness to accept European values as their own while 
transposing them to an African setting. It is noteworthy too that Senghor 
explicitly left room for religious expression in his socialism; not only, of course, 
does this coincide with his own strong faith and belief in spiritual values, but 
also, on a more practical level, it has permitted the introduction of socialism in a 
country where religion (and especially Islam) is an important facet of daily life. 

A gradualist by nature, a humanist by training, Senghor brought his poetic 
abilities as a keen wordsmith to the process of formulating government policy. 
As a result, a unifying, ideological trend in policies is sometimes elusive to pin 
down. Perhaps because his belief in socialism was an outgrowth of his cultural 
philosophy of négritude, cultural values have always been more important to 
Senghor than have the concrete economic programmes to achieve socialism. It 
should be noted too that Senghor, always the practical politican as well as the 
poet and philosopher, has never allowed his philosophical reflections about 
socialism to interfere with the realities of political power, and therefore socialism 
under Senghor has always been strongly tempered by practical considerations. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the economic sphere. Senghor has been 
1. See Léopold Senghor, ‘What Is “Négritude?” in Paul E. Sigmund, Jr. (ed) The Ideologies Of 
The Developing Nations (Frederick A. Praeger: New York, c. 1963), p. 248. ‘Négritude is the whole 
complex of civilized values—cultural, economic, social, and political—awhich characterize the black 
peoples. . . .? (emphasis in original). 

2. Cited by Mercer Cook in this introduction to On African Vu by Leopold Sedar Senghor, 
Mercer Cook, translator, New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964, p 


3. Al A. Mazrui, Towards a Pax Africana, A Study of Tdeolozy ‘and Ambition, (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson: London 1967), p. 54. 
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careful not to advance a detailed formula for socialism here, and he cautions 
against accepting the experience of either the communist countries or the West 
as a model for Senegalese development. Instead, he has chosen a moderate 
socialism, based on significant government involvement in, and direction of, the 
development process without the rejection of the roles of the market and private 
investment. 

The Fifth Four-Year Plan for Development (1977-81) states the overall goal 
of Senegalese development as the transformation of the country into a semi- 
industrial society by the year 2001. The means are to be multilinéar and 
multiforme—a clear rejection of any one model. There will be nationalization 
only of what is ‘nationalisable’, without harming the economy. Foreign 
technicians and management, and international capital and economic assistance 
are acceptable if their use benefits the nation. National planning provides the 
guidance for the development process, yet the market mechanism as a means of 
allocating resources is stressed. Priorities are, in order of importance, 
infrastructure, rural development, processing industries and lastly heavy 
industry. Cultural and political development rest on the programme of 
animation (loosely translated as ‘community development’), designed to awaken 
and channel the dormant national energies and human resources toward develop- 
ment. Animation will, of course, be directed through the party, as well as 
through various administrative channels; while Senegal is not to be a one-party 
state, nevertheless the dominant party (now Senghor's Parti Socialiste or PS)— 
the party of the masses—will guide and help the government in raising the 
consciousness of the people and in effecting development. 

The Fifth Plan is less an outline of the economic means of achieving socialism 
than it is an outline of socialistic economics to achieve development. This is the 
result not of Senghor's inability to develop a unique economic doctrine, but 
rather of his ability to perceive the practical requirements of the situation. The 
‘middle of the road’ nature of his economic philosophy is designed to alienate 
neither the West, upon whom Senegal must depend for development finance and 
technical assistance, nor the traditional religious leaders from whom Senghor 
derives much of his political support His socialism satisfies the West in its 
moderation, its acceptance of humanistic European values, and its stress on 
culture—and its continued need for technical assistance. It also satisfies the 
marabouts (the Muslim religious leaders) in its moderation, its stress on the 
importance of religion, and its general acceptance of the status quo in 
Senegal Indeed, when looking at the situation which Senghor faced at 
independence, it is hard not to devise an economic development plan that does 


4. This, too, is the reason behind Senghor's quick handling of the Dia ‘coup’ in 1962. Mamadou 
Dia, then prime minister, and his urban-based supporters were urging an increase in the progress 
towards socialism. Senghor, knowing such a move would be unpopular within his own political 
base, removed Dia and kept the country at his own slower pace of socialization. That Dia's 
policies were totally contrary to Senghor's own must be doubted given the long and close relation- 
ship between them. 
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not run along the lines he proposed. Very low levels of education have required 
the use of foreign technicians and management to keep the economy running; 
low levels of indigenous savings have required foreign capital, not only for large 
development projects, but also for commerce and small farmer agricultural 


improvements; and finally, the poverty of the new nation has meant long-term - 


reliance on foreign assistance, especially at discretionary interest rates. The 
concepts of a single mass party and animation were necesary for mobilizing the 
country’s human resources and for nation building. 


The Politics of Socialism 

Despite wide adherence to Senghor’s party and the important role his party 
plays in the development programmes, belief among the Senegalese people in 
socialism is at least as nebulous as Senghor's conception of it For many in both 
rural and urban areas, extreme poverty, widespread illiteracy, and unfamiliarity 
with modern society limit involvement in national politics. Although urban 
areas are growing in population, voter participation in the Dakar region (the 
largest urban area) during the last election was not high. Much of the increase 
in urban population can be explained by the Sahel drought which forced farmers 
and nomadic tribesmen off their traditional lands and into the cities. For these 
people, whose main concern is often finding employment, socialism becomes 
nothing more than the promise of a job and participation in urban riches. 

While the Senegalese government is modelled upon that of France and other 
European republics, popular participation is quite limited, and usually 
channelled into party activities rather than into government. Despite the 
traditional separation of powers (executive, legislature and judiciary), in Senegal 
the executive holds most of the real power. After Dia's removal from the 
position of Prime Minister in 1962, it remained vacant until 1970. At that time 
Senghor appointed Abdou Diouf, but also altered the office so that it was clearly 
underneath the president. Senghor's main channels for popular particiption 
beyond the party have been the cooperatives and the new Rural Communities, 
but these, as wil be discussed later, have little influence on the Dakar 
government. 

After years of virtual one-man rule and a government structure accustomed to 
imposing change from the top down, a new version of socialism as a multi-party 
structure is difficult to adapt to, promising that any version of Senghor's policies 
which survive him will depend on the type of leader succeeding him. The 
contradictions inherent in his present reasons for opening the political system to 
wider popular participation, and the contradictions in the process by which he is 
opening it ensure the difficulty of the transition to a Senegal ‘après Senghor. 

Given the congruence between Senghor's party and Senegalese development, 
why has he decided to allow several new parties to be legalized and national 
elections to be held once again? Has Senegal reached the stage in its develop- 
ment when it can allow the give-and-take of electoral politics without fear of 


h 
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opening the floodgates of dissension and domestic upheaval? 

In this spirited new period of multipartyism, Senghor’s thrust is two-fold: to 
contain these new openings domestically by guiding the direction taken by the 
parties and by others; and secondly, to protect his flank by establishing closer 
relations with his neighbouring West African states. Both these opening are 
closely related to economic developments, particularly as relations with the 
neighbouring states of Mali, Mauretania, The Gambia, Guinea and Guinea- 
Bissau are directly tied to multinational economic development projects of 
immense scale.5 

Traditionally, political parties, trade unions and the marabouts have been 
intertwined in their relations. Because of changes in the political structure in 
1976, these relations are becoming more intense. With the demise of electoral 
politics in the 1960s, there were few opportunities for interest groups, especially 
the religious ones, to influence policy other than from within the ruling 
party.6 This now appears to be changing with profound consequences for the 
direction and pace of the country's development. 

'The constitutional changes in 1976 resulted in the formation of three new 
parties: Senghor's own Parti Socialiste (PS), formerly known as the Union 
Progressiste Sénégalaise (UPS), the Parti Démocratique Sénégalaise (PDS), led 
by Abdoulaye Wade, and a communist party, the Parti Africain de 
PIndépendance (PAY), led by Majhmout Diop. In December 1978 a fourth 
party was approved by constitutional amendment: the Mouvement Republicain 
Sénégalais (MRS) led by Boubacar Guéuye. 

The constitution prescribes the ideological bias of each of these new 
parties. In essence, Senghor decided how many parties would be good for the 
country and what their platforms should be. He, of course, reserved the 
middle-of-the-road for his own party and the PS claims the largest number of 
active party members: one million (in a country of slightly over five million). 
The PDS, claiming 500,000 adherents as the party on the right, became the 
‘liberal opposition’ although it began calling itself ‘worker socialist’. The 
communist party, claiming 2,000 members, outlawed since 1960 with Majhmout 
Diop returning after sixteen years of exile, also began calling itself by another 
name: ‘scientific-socialist’. In Senegal it is important to be known both as a 
socialist and as pro-clerical.’ 

However, while allowing new parties into the system, Senghor does not 
5. These include regional development of two rivers, the Senegal River and the Gambia River, for 
agriculture, irrigation and power generation. 

6. See Donal B. Cruise O'Brien's conclusions in The Mourides of Senegal: The Political and 
Economic Organization of an Islamic Brotherhood (London: Oxford University Press, 1971). 

7. 'The rumour bruited about Dakar was that Senghor had trouble convincing Diop to return to 
lead a lost cause and had to promise him a new pharmacy as an incentive. If not true, it was a 
realistic appraisal of the PAT's electoral chances. 

8. In November 1976 during the 13th Congress of the Socialist International in Geneva, Senghor's 
party became its first African member. Senghor’s moves towards democracy may have been a 


precondition for admittance to this international group. See The New York Times, 27 November, 
1976, p. 3. 
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appear convinced of their efficacy. He seems torn between the desire to 
provide for a smooth transition into the type of multiparty democratic socialist 
system practiced in Western Europe® and his fear that such a system if not 
gradually nurtured will lead to the same domestic conflict disrupting so many 
other African states. Whether by design or from the overly enthusiastic nature 
of his followers, the electoral campaign of 1978 was marred by several instances 
of foul play. For instance, during one campaign tournée by Wade in St Louis, 
the second largest city in Senegal, the city suffered a brown-out just as Wade was 
about to speak. Fortunately Wade had brought a portable transformer for his 
loudspeaker system. Senghor appears to be more afraid of Wade than of 
Diop. There are indications that support for Senghor is slipping, particularly in 
the rural areas in the north, including St Louis, which have seen little of the 
benefits of development and whose agricultural workers feel manipulated and 
neglected by the government projects supposedly in place to help them. 

For this reason, Senghor has moved to dissipate some of the PDS’s following 
by legitimizing the MRS. With another party on the right, Senghor may be 
hoping that each will weaken the other. Certainly the last elections gave no 
indication that he has much to fear from the PDS. In the presidential race 
between Wade and Senghor (Diop did not enter), Senghor polled 82:02 per cent 
of the vote and in the National Assembly the PDS won only 17 out of 100 
seats. The PAI won none. However, the number of registered voters who did 
not vote in either the presidential or legislative elections was high: almost 40 per 
cent. Andthere were a large number of cases of voter fraud and intimidation by 
PS members at the polls. Although the PDS protested against these 
irregularities to the Supreme Court, its petition was rejected. While there is no 
reason to doubt that Senghor and his party would not have won by a wide margin 
without voter fraud, the margin would have been diminished. 

While allowing new parties on the right, Senghor has not felt so secure that he 
could allow competition on the left from the several small but vociferous Marxist 
parties proliferating in the Dakar region. Among the most important is the 
Rassemblement National Démocratique (RND) led by Egyptologist Cheik Anta 
Diop. Although it has petitioned for legalization, that petition has been 
rejected. ` Diop draws support from the Dakar intellectual left, as well as from 
rural groups and members of the Mouride religious sect. 

Changes have occurred in the composition of these small illegal oppostion 
groups, indicating that they may be becoming more effective. A Marxist- 
Leninist fraction of the Ligue Démocratique joined with the PAI-Legal in March 
1979. While the remaining faction of the Ligue joined with other illegal leftist 
groups, one led by former Prime Minister Mamadou Dia, to form two new (and 
illegal) groups: the Coordination of Senegalese Opposition (COSU)? and the 


9. COSU's four point programme is: (1) restore all democratic freedoms and adopt a new consti- 
tution, (2) adopt national health measures, (3) improve living and working conditions, and (4) expel 
the French troops based in Dakar. 
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Senegalese Association of Democrats. Dia’s group also petitioned for 
legalization in December 1977 but their petition was rejected. Essentially the 
government told them to join with the PAI and contest Majhmount Diop for 
control. While all are small groups, some not claiming more than forty 
members, they are vociferous in their criticisms of the government and find 
outlets through several newspapers. 

These papers have provided perhaps the most serious threat to the 
government. The only daily in the country, Le Soleil, is an arm of the Parti 
Socialiste and its pages are largely filled with pronouncements of government 
policy, pictures of government projects, and sports. The opposition papers, 
including one satirical paper modelled on Le Canard Enchainé, Le Politicien, 
provide detailed exposés of the failures in government policy and gossip 
concerning official peccadillos. Among the most important are Taxaw, the 
RND’s publication, and Andë Sopi, published by Mamadou Dia. The papers 
have recently been subject to strict control through a new press law effective 
since May 1979. The law had actually been under consideration since late 1975 
and an internal government report on it was filed in early 1976. However, it 
was not passed until recently, when criticism of government policy following the 
elections became particularly pointed and cries by the illegal parties for an 
opening up of the political process particularly vociferous.? Papers must be 
submitted to the government for prior approval and a journalist's press card may 
be revoked if it is decided he has acted ‘irresponsibly’. The opposition press 
has been especially heavy-handed in suggesting that Senghor was ill, losing his 
faculties, and preparing to step down before his term was up. Aware of the 
delicate process of transition, Senghor has moved to suppress what he sees as 
forces of disruption. 

It is possible to overstress the importance of the illegal leftist opposition. 
These are small groups, rift with internal conflict over ideology and formed 
around particular personalities. However they do provide an outlet for 
dissatisfaction, particularly urban dissatisfaction, and have been active in the 
labour union movement, notably Cheik Anta Diop's group. 'Multi-trade 
unionism’ was permitted in 1976 in conjunction with the new parties. One of 
the largest and oldest trade unions, the National Confederation of Senegalese 
Workers (CNTS) was affiliated with the PS in November 1977, but several 
other groups now challenge its leadership: the Syndicate Unique et Démocratique 
des Enseignants du Sénégal (SUDES), a teachers union led by leftist militants; 
the Union des Travailleurs Libres du Sénégal (UTLS), which has ties to the 
PDS; and the Farmers’, Market Gardeners’ and Breeders’ Union, an illegal 
union with ties to the RND.!! 

The leadership of the parties, both legal and illegal, is controlled by familiar 


10. See Sennen Andriamirado, ‘Ce qui fait jaser la presse,’ Jeune Afrique, 21 February, 1979, No. 
946, pp. 29-30. 

ll. See Colin Legum (ed), Africa Contemporary Record, 1977-1978, Africana Publishing 
Company: New York, 1979, pp. B762-B772. 
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faces. Many of them were members of Senghor’s party, but became dissatisfied 
for one reason or another, such as failure to get ahead in the party’s apparata. 
Dia of course was Senghor’s former prime minister, but now their disagreements 
are over policy rather than personality. Abdoulaye Ly, a cofounder with Dia of 
the COSU is also a former minister. Boubacar Guéye, secretary general of 
MRS, a lawyer and former Minister of Justice during the ill-fated Mali 
Federation, was also vice president of the National Assembly and a leader of the 
former SFIO, which he left after its remnants merged with the PS in 
1973. Abdoulaye Wade is also a former member of the PS who became 
dissatisfied when he found his advancement blocked. With this proliferation of 
personalities, who will lead after Senghor? 

There appears to be little doubt that Senghor has chosen his own successor in 
the present Prime Minister Abdou Diouf. However there are doubts as to 
whether or not Diouf has the political acumen to weld together the disparate 
ethnic, religious and economic interests in Senegal to long survive Senghor’s 
passing. Diouf was appointed Prime Minister in 1970 at the age of 35, follow- 
ing some government changes which occurred after the student and worker riots 
of 1968 and 1969. He has a reputation as a competent technocrat but with little 
feel for the rough and tumble of rural politics. However he has so far proved 
adept at restraining some of his more vigorous opponents. Babacar Ba, at one 
time Finance Minister and then Foreign Affairs Minister, a politically 
insignificant post, was dropped from the cabinet during a shake-up in 
September 1978. Ba had been one of four senior cabinet members with the title 
of Minister of State, and that title was not passed on to his successor Moustapha 
Niasse, formerly Minister for Town Planning and Environment. Diouf’s other 
prominent contender for power, Ousmane Seck, the highly respected Minister 
of Finance, remains in office. If none of these men can manage to gain the 
succession, there seems to be little doubt among Western political observers in 
Dakar that the 5,000 man military forces will take control. 

Although miniscule in numbers!?, the military is an effective fighting force, as 
its recent involvement in Zaire’s Shaba Province and its role in the United 
Nation’s peace-keeping force in Lebanon have proved. Well-equipped and 
well-trained, with an esprit de corps inherited from the colonial period, the 
Senegalese military has stayed out of domestic politics to date (except for a brief 
involvement in Dia’s overthrow in 1962) but that tradition might not last if 
Senghor’s passing brought internal disorder. 

The future of socialism in the Western democratic tradition in Senegal, 
therefore, remains open to question from a political perspective. Dependence 
on strong leadership by one man controlling a centralized bureaucracy will make 
difficult the adjustment to a multi-party structure which would have to contend 
with competing forces within both the elected government and the bureaucracy. 
Senghor has modelled his system on that of the French without necessarily 
12. Senegal’s armed forces total slightly more than 5,000. 
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being convinced of the efficacy of transferring the French system to the 
Senegalese situation. He has decided what parties should exist and what their 
basic platforms should be. Fearful of illegal leftist opposition, he has tried to 
isolate the left by allowing a legal communist opposition. Fearful of the right, 
he has permitted legalization of a second party on the right. Concerned about 
criticism in the press from both right and left, he has passed a new press law to 
control such criticism. There are, however, no guarantees that such controls 
will work. A growing trade union movement, continued student disatisfaction, 
and the prospects of political change may further inflame hopes for change. 
Once the process is begun, it is difficult to control, as Senghor is well 
aware. He is banking on much of the acceptance for his political innovations 
coming from agreement on the success of his economic policies. 


The Economic Foundations of Socialism in Senegal 

Prospects for future disorder are very much dependent on continued aoi 
in the economy. While oppositionists question the pace and the breadth of 
Senghor’s steps toward socialism, there is little indication that his economic 
policies would be radically reversed, even should the military take control. In 
itself this is testimony to the practicality of Senghor’s slow pace in 
socialization. Unfortunately it is hard to judge the success of his choice of a 
path towards socialism. Achievement of goals has been illusive not necessarily 
because of the choices in domestic policies but because of the series of external 
shocks which Senegal felt in the last decade: the withdrawal of French price 
supports for Senegalese groundnuts in 1967, the droughts between 1968 and 
1973, and the general problems in the world economy in the 1970s. 


Socialism and Rural Development 

As Table 1 shows (see page 341), Senegalese growth stagnated in the first 
fifteen years after independence, despite a reworking of economic policy in 1964 
which focused more attention on agriculture and rural development. This 
increased attention has resulted in three concrete steps toward socialism in the 
rural sector: the cooperatives, the nationalization of land, and the Rural 
Communities. 

Cooperatives were founded immediately after independence in rural areas 
(although there had been cooperatives in urban areas in the 1950s). The 
cooperatives formed the basis for the government’s involvement in rural 
development, serving as a channel both for marketing agricultural exports and 
for introducing improved inputs and technical assistance. Within five years of 
independence, the government had largely replaced private groundnut and grain 
marketing agents with a government-run marketing agency. The cooperatives 
also formed a base of support for Dia, and after his removal in 1962, much of the 
ideological zeal went out of the movement. Throughout the 1960s they were 
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criticized as a means of political and economic control by the Dakar 
government. Complaints of bureaucratic corruption, misuse of cooperative 
funds, and control by local elites also were common. 

In 1971 reforms in the cooperative system were introduced giving members 
greater control; these reforms included a basic education programme for 
members (to decrease instances of cooperative officials cheating illiterate 
farmers) and fixed payments for officials (to cut down on overcharges and 
payoffs). In 1974 there were a total of 2,153 cooperatives, mostly for ground- 
nut farmers, but also for fishermen, truck drivers, rice farmers, and consumers. 
There remain, however, many of the same problems. Controlled totally by 
the government through ONCAD (Office Nationale de Cooperation et 
d' Assistance pour le Développement), the cooperatives are a case of animation 
from the top down, instead of a true popular movement. There are indications 
that the farmers view the cooperatives as an extension of the government rather 
than as popular democratic groups defending farmer interests. Cooperatives 
have been important in agricultural development programmes, however, 
especially as a way to introduce improved inputs and production methods, as 
well as an excellent way to market groundnuts (from which the government 
derives a healthy amount of its operating funds), and so the cooperatives will 
doubtless continue to be an essential part of the administration of development, 
despite their failure in becoming the base for socialism in rural areas. 

Nationalization of land was achieved in 1964. The law stipulated that all land 
which was not in the public or classified domain, which was not registered to an 
individual on that date, became part of the national domain. The law, which 
put approximately 97 per cent of all land in Senegal in the national domain, 
superseded all traditional landholding rights. However, individuals retained 
usufruct rights to landholdings as long as they actively cultivated their 
fields. The nationalization of territory made it easier for the government to 
develop some of its agricultural projects (such as large rice projects along the 
Senegal River) and to designate certain areas as national forests to prevent 
damaging overgrazing and woodcutting. This law seems rarely to have been 
applied to individual landholders, most of whom still follow the traditional, 
somewhat complicated systems of landholding and landuse rights, or to the large 
marabouts, who have in the past taken over sections of national forest for " 
groundnut cultivation. However, Senegal is a country of largely smallholder 
farmers, with fairly abundant farm land remaining (although land is scarce in 
certain areas, such as the Groundnut Basin), and land reform was never a key to 
agricultural development. 

In terms of increasing popular participation in government and in the develop- 
ment process, the most noteworthy innovation has resulted from the adminis- 
trative reform which began in 1972, and which instigated the Rural Communities 
(RC)  RCs are groups of villages, the total membership from 5 to 14,000 
people, which elect a rural council. The rural council will have control over its 
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own budget, derived largely from rural tax funds reverted to it by the central 
government. 

While the communities have yet to be established throughout the country (but 
hopefully will be by the end of the Fifth Plan), there has been some success with 
communities making their needs known in such areas as road repair and health 
centres. In addition, the president of the rural community council is 
responsible for arbitrating land use disputes in accordance with the 1964 
law. The major problem however appears to be the lack of coordination 
between rural communities, and the development societies, which actually direct 
and channel the finance for agricultural development. Despite this, the reform 
was clearly linked to the central philosophy of Senegalese socialism: animation, 
democracy, participation. Senghor hopes this move will bring democracy from 
the political to the social and economic level|? The course of the reform will 
help determine at what level of people will participate in the development 
process. 


The Mixed Economy 

Senghor’s socialism has been noticeably more circumspect in affecting the 
industrial structure of Senegal. Once the capital of French West Africa, Dakar 
was left at independence with a sizeable industrial base, largely foreign owned 
and managed. Senghor was understandably reluctant to nationalize: on the one 
hand, he did not want to destroy the country’s good relations with France, on 
which Senegal depended for considerable economic and technical assistance; on 
the other, Senegal had neither the capital nor the trained manpower to efficiently 
run them. With the guideline of nationalizing only what could be nationalized 
with benefit to the economy, the government did take over the groundnut and 
grain commercialization network, established a series of parastatal land develop- 
ment agencies, and founded a national development bank (BDNS) to finance 
both the agricultural development programme and government participation in 
other ventures. As Table 2 (see page 341) shows, however, the government 
has instead chosen minority participation in industrial ventures which it feels are 
of national interest. This affords it a voice in management (probably exceeding 
the weight of their financial input) without the problems of either financing or 
managing these companies. However, most of the capital in the industrial 
sector is still foreign. A recent census of industry revealed that up to 50 per 
cent of small enterprises (10-20 employees) and 90 per cent of large enterprises 
(over 20 employees) are still mainly foreign owned, largely by the French and 
Lebanese.4 

It is noteworthy that there has been a return to private ownership of formerly 
government-run concerns: examples include the Compagnie Generale Des Eaux 


13. Arthur M. Fell, ‘Administrative Reform in Senegal’, August 1977, Mimeo. 
14. As cited in Harold D. Nelson et al., Area Handbook for Senegal, 2nd Edition, Foreign Area 
Studies, American University (Washington, DC, US General Printing Office), 1974, p. 305. 
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Du Senegal, the Society Rizicole Du Senegal, the dairy complex in Saint-Louis, 
and the sugar company at Richard-Toll. In these cases, the government has 
simply failed to manage these companies well!^ For the same reason, the 
government has turned over the mechanics of its agricultural development 
programme to mixed land development agencies (sociétés de développement) — 
such as SODEVA, SAED, and SODEFITEX—which are responsible for 
implementing overall government development policies, but which otherwise are 
under separate management. These corporations concentrate technical and 
financial assistance on one or more crops in a well-defined region. In some 
cases, ie. SODEVA and SODEFITEX, the companies are private law 
corporations with limited Senegalese particiption; as such, they are not subject to 
government administrative procedures, but instead contract with the state for 
providing support services. Other corporations are public law corporations (i.e. 
SAED), subject to state financial procedures. The use of land development 
agencies has resulted in increased efficiency, especially in the channelling of 
foreign assistance funds to agricultural development projects and good manage- 
ment and technical assistance, but often resulted in poor coordination with other 
government and regional development programmes. 

With the goal of increasing national particiption in industrial management, a 
policy of ‘Senegalization’ has been introduced. Under this policy, industries 
are required to hire and train Senegalese managers and technicians, in spite of 
loss of efficiency. However, the policy does not appear to discourage foreign 
investment. 

Senegal continues to rely heavily on foreign aid. In the midst of the drought 
years (1969—71) Senegal was 14th among aid recipient countries; aid was then 26 
per cent of her imports, and 6'6 per cent of GDP.!$ The bulk of this aid is 
concessionary or in the form of low-interest loans. Most of Senegal's aid comes 
from the Fonds Européens de Développement (FED), France, and international 
organisations, such as the World Bank. The majority of the development 
projects of the country are financed at least partially be these funds: three- 
quarters of the IVe Plan and two-thirds of the Ve Plan were expected to be 
financed by external sources. While a stated goal of the government is to 
reduce dependence on external financing, largely through fiscal reforms and con- 
trolled spending increases, it is doubtful how much the need for external capital 
can be reduced, especially within the Ve Plan. In poor groundnut crop years, 
government revenues, rural spending, and exports (which furnish much 
revenue) fall, influencing in turn the industrial sector, which is largely deperi- 
dent upon locally produced agricultural inputs. The variability of groundnut 
production also affects rural savings and debt levels. 

Senegal has established a tradition of state planning since the first develop- 
15. See A. M. Covindassamy, ‘Politique des transports et développement au Sénégal’, Mondes en 


développement, vol. 17, 1977. 
16. Nelson, ibid., p. 250. 
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ment plan in 1961. Currently in the midst of the fifth four-year plan 
(1977-81), the country has had trouble in meeting often overly ambitious 
development goals (see Table 3, page 342. The third four-year plan (1969-73) 
set an average annual growth rate of 6:5 per cent between 1969 and 2001; in 
actuality, the growth rate fell to 1:5 per cent during the drought. The target 
growth rate for the Fifth and Sixth Plan is 58 per cent annually, and then 89 per 
cent from 1985 to 2001. It is doubtful whether this can be met, as the Fourth 
Plan only achieved an average annual growth rate of 44 per cent between 1969 
and 1977. 

Plan goals tend to be ambitious, especially for a country with such a poor 
resource base, but they are not unrealistic (although the time frame often 
is). Global objectives of the Fifth Plan focus on the formation of productive 
sectors, along with increased attention to education, especially technical and 
professional education. Goals within sectors include: 


1) agriculture: diversification, water control (irrigation), increased links with 
industry, soil and general resource conservation; 

2) industry: priorities for labour-intensive industries, increase of state partici- 
pation in capital investment, 'Senegalization', decentralization, long-term 
planning for electricity and energy needs; 

3) tourism: decentralization, diversification, regionalization, and 

4) social services: education, health, nutrition. 


One problem with the Plan, however, is that it tends to be a ‘shopping list’ of 
projects which the government would like to accomplish, but for which it often 
has not yet received funding. At the start of the Fifth Plan, for example, out of 
the 63 per cent of the financing expected to come from foreign sources, only 27 
per cent was actually committed. Throughout the course of each plan, goals are 
readjusted annually to compensate for this and other problems. 

This brief summary of economic socialism in Senegal has served to show that 
overall Senghor's general goals and methods for achieving socialism are being 
carried out, although at the very moderate pace he himself insists upon. The 
economic system is marked by active government involvement in the develop- 
ment process: in the planning of projects, the articulation of development goals, 
and the financing of activities. Except for the state monopoly on groundnut and 
grains commercialization, there is a free market operating in the country, and 
market forces to influence economic decisions (although they do not necessarily 
control them). In most respects, the country is hardly more socialist in its 
economic organization than many European countries. Socialism instead is 
more important in the political economy of development, especially in providing 
the mobilizing ideology to animate the population, and to allow government 
involvement and government control over the development process. 
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Socialism’s Future 

The future of socialism in Senegal depends very much upon the political 
outcome of the next ten years, especially when Senghor steps down from power. 
Socialism in Senegal has worked so well largely because of Senghor’s 
consummate political skill, his firm base of rural support in the groundnut basin, 
and his sense of practicality. Senegalese socialism is so moderate, however, that 
it could easily be incorporated under, say, a military dictatorship: government 
involvement in the development process would remain at the same level, but 
perhaps such democratic innovations as the Rural Communities would be 
removed, The close ties of the Westernized elite with France and the Islamic 
majority with traditional religious leaders, works against the development of any 
truly radical revolutionary regime. And indeed, the first government to follow 
Senghor’s faced with essentially the same problems and prospects of economic 
development, would be wise to learn from Senghor’s insights. It would be diffi- 
cult for Senegal to develop without outside financial and technical assistance. 
In fact, Senegal, with its poor sandy soils, generally low rainfall, and lack of 
important (exploitable) mineral resources such as oil or bauxite, has few paths to 
development open to it. The methods for achieving that development could, or 
course, change; but Senghor has managed to combine a great deal of centralized 
government control with aspects of limited popular participation (in the party, in 
the opposition parties, and in rural communities). The moves toward greater 
popular participation within the government are limited and do not significantly 
affect the central government in Dakar. 

Politically, the implementation of socialism in the country has been very much 
a process originating from the top and filtering down to the masses. To date, 
however, socialism is hardly the popular mobilizing ideology that it is in other 
socialist regimes such as China or Cuba. It remains instead merely the 
philosphy of Senghor, and as such is not institutionalized. The same is true of 
the party; while the PS is a strong party with good popular support, much of this 
support is a result of Senghor’s abilities at co-opting opposition leaders and 
attracting the support of rural elites. 

Because political socialism in Senegal is so linked with Senghor’s leadership 
and personal political style, it is doubtful to what extent it will survive his 
passing. Senghor’s hand-picked successor, Diouf, as well as many other 
competent and Westernized Dakar technocrats in the party would probably 
attempt to carry on the tradition. But whether rural support would follow is 
another matter. To date, Islamic leaders, who are perhaps comparable to old- 
fasioned ‘political bosses’ insofar as they deliver the rural vote at election time, 
support Senghor because he has not threatened their position. Any attempt to 
oppose them would meet with significant resistance from the rural sector. Yet 
such resistance would probably not be forthcoming merely at the passing of 
socialism. Economically, the moderate socialism advanced by Senghor ties in 
neatly with both current development thinking and the economic problems of the 
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-country. Politically, however, socialism is merely political phraseology in a 
country where leadership skills remain far more important than ideology. 


TABLE | 


Gross Domestic Product and Gross Domestic Income per Capita, Senegal, 
1959-1974 (in 1971 constant prices) 


Gross Domestic Product Gross Domestic Income per 


Year (in billions of FCFA) capita (in US $) 
1959 184:9 189 
1960 1887 190 
1961 197:2 191 
1962 2038 196 
1963 21Lr6 198 
1964 2176 201 
1965 225:9 207 
1966 232°4 209 
19678 2296 200 
1968b 2440 211 
1969 2280 180 
1970 247:5 180 
1971 247:2 175 
1972 263:0 201 
1973 2483 207 
1974 2587 195 


Loss of French preference prices for groundnuts. 

61968-1973 were drought years of varying severity. 

Source: République du Sénégal, Ministére du Plan et de la Coopération, 
Cinquiéme Plan Quadriennal de Développement Economique et Social 
(Dakar: Les Nouvelles Editions Africaines, 1977), pp. 29 and 33. 


'TABLE2 
The Mixed Sector in Senegal 
Capital % Ownership by 

Company (million FCFA) Government? 
SOSAP (tuna fishing) 300 25 
SAR (petroleum refining) 1,000 10 
SISCOMA (agricultural equipment) 270 43 
SAPROLAIT (milk products) 175 10 
SERAS (mean warehouses) ` 20 (low) 
SOFRIGAL (fish processing) 726 25 
SIES (fertilizers) 1,100 10 
SIV (clothing) 87:5 16 
Berliet (transport) 210 20 
USB (commerical bank) 1,000 191 
SODEVA (development agency, Groundnut Basin) 10 19 
SONEPI (promotion of industry) 55 237 
SONAGA (assistance to businesses) 165 ce 

40 
Dakar Marineb (shipping; in study phase) . 200 90 
BAOL Electric Companyb 267 30 


Held for government by Banque National de Développment du Sénégal (BDNS) 

bHeld for government through the Treasury 

Source: A. M. Covindassamy, ‘Politique des transports et développement au Sénégal’, Mondes en 
Développement, v. 17 (1977), unpaged. 
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TABLE 3 
Average Annual Growth Rates, Senegal. Selected Years, 1959-74 (in 1971 constant prices) 
1959/65 1965/70 1970/74 1959/74 
Primary Sector 50 11 17 28 
Secondary Sector 48 42 354 42 
Tertiary Sector 21 20 0 15 
Total 35 23 r2 2:5 


Source: République du Sénégal, Ministère du Plan et de la Coopération, Cinquième Plan Quadriennal 
de Développement Economique et Social (Dakar: Les Nouvelles Editions Africaines, 1977), page 29. 


TANZANIA: THE DEVELOPMENT DEBATE—A 
COMMENT 


CRANFORD PRATT 


ONE OF THE more seductive intellectual pleasures which can befall a social 
scientist is to be caught up within an active body of scholars who share a common 
sense of what is important in their field of study and a shared view of how it 
should be studied. Scholarship then seems less lonely. Ideas, concepts and 
analyses get refined by repeated paraphrasing, issues emerge for collegial debate, 
research topics are easily identified and can be seen to be making a real contri- 
bution. There is moreover a camaraderie that results from the sense indeed that 
they together constitute a school of analysis. They are distinguished from other 
social scientists by their vocabulary, the subject matter of their research, the 
works they cite, the scholars they admire and quite often as well by shared 
ideological presuppositions. 

In the late 1950s one such school, the structural functional school, dominated 
American political science writing on Africa. Soon thereafter much energy 
went into the refining and application of the concepts of modernization and 
political development. Today perhaps the best example of an active and 
influential school of analysis is provided by radical scholars broadly identifiable as 
Marxists. 

Paul Nursey-Bray’s interesting article, “Tanzania: The Development Debate”! 
illustrates both the advantages and disadvantages of working within the intellec- 
tual confines of a single school of analysis. Despite a title which suggests a 
rather broader review of the literature on Tanzanian development, Nursey-Bray 
is concerned with issues that emerge within the substantial body of Marxist and 
neo-Marxist literature on the Tanzanian political economy. 

First he considers whether Tanzania is in fact in transition to socialism or 
whether, instead, as the predominant view amongst Marxist commentators 
would have it, her economy is better described as another example of peripheral 
capitalism. To answer this question he identifies three criteria: the degree to 
which Tanzania has become less dependent on foreign capital; the extent to 
which it has achieved a level of public ownership and control of its economy 
commensurate with a socialist programme and its promotion of socialist villages 
has generated sustained rural development. In his judgment, Tanzania falls 
short on each of these criteria. Tanzania is far too dependent on Western 
foreign aid and Western-dominated international agencies; the nationalization of 


The author is presently Visiting Commonwealth Professor at the Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies, London. His permanent base is at the University of Toronto. 
l. African Affairs, Vol. 79, No. 314, January 1980, pp. 55-78. 
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Tanzanian industries has not checked capitalist penetration of her economy; and 
the ujamaa programme has been subverted, with the promotion of self-reliant 
socialist villages being replaced by a World Bank-supported effort to expand 
output of export crops, thus tying Tanzania still further into the network of 
international trade. 

Nursey-Bray then considers two issues within the Marxist literature. First 
he challenges the easy use of the term ‘kulak’ which radical scholars have intro- 
duced into the study of rural Tanzania. Its use may be politically suggestive 
but, as Nursey-Bray points out, large-scale holdings, the use of more advanced 
modes of production and the extensive employment of labour are not at all 
suffficiently widespread to justify the application of ‘kulak’ to a strata of peasants 
that are merely less poor than their fellow peasants. 

Finally, he considers what he calls two alternative theses about the bure- 
aucracy in Tanzania. These are Issa Shivji’s ‘ruling class’ thesis and Michaela 
von Freyhold's ‘nizer’ thesis. Under the first the senior members of the bure- 
aucracy, the bureaucratic bourgeoisie, have become a new ruling class. Under 
the second, those who have become powerful because of the nationalizations (the 
‘nizers’) have become a governing class. Nursey-Bray quite correctly quickly 
drops the idea that we have here anything quite so grand as competing theses. 
He recognizes that the argument is largely over the labels to be attached to the 
bureaucracy. His main point, surely correct, is that each is at fault in denying, 
or at least down-playing, the fact that those in power in Tanzania have intro- 
duced many policies that cannot, without elaborate rationalization, be presented 
as serving the class interests of the bourgeoisie. To quote Nursey-Bray's fine, 
succinct conclusion: “There are easier ways of embarking on a path of capitalist 
expansion than the Arusha Declaration’. 

Nursey-Bray has thus not hesitated to challenge some ideas that are central 
within the Marxist literature on Tanzania. Nevertheless in this article he has 
allowed that literature to define his interests for him and very largely to provide 
him with his data and his concepts. As a result, his article illustrates one minor 
and two major weaknesses to which scholars are susceptible when they become 
too bound by the parameters of a single school. 

The minor weakness is that scholars can become preoccupied with questions 
which are intriguing within the context of the literature of a particular school but 
are in reality neither important nor of any broader significance. Thus, that 
some scholars have sought to transplant the term ‘kulak’ into Tanzanian studies 
and that others are promoting the term 'nizer' are really not worth more than a 
brief passing comment. 

The first of the more important weaknesses which can result from a too 
exclusive preoccupation with the literature of a single school is an uncritical 
acceptance of ideas and data which are commonplace within the writings of the 
school but which do not stand up to criticism from outside that literature. This 
can happen not only because of a failure to read beyond the writings of the school 
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of analysis in question but, more important, because of a tendency to accept 
uncritically what is not actually challenged within those writings. 

Nursey-Bray’s treatment of the nationalization of industry in Tanzania illus- 
trates this weakness. He repeats the view, very common in the Marxist liter- 
ature, that the nationalizations have given Tanzania only nominal control of its 
economy. His only evidence for this judgment is a table he has drawn from Issa 
Shivji’s The Silent Class Struggle? in which he reports as present day fact that the 
Tanzanian Government is in partnership with the foreign <orporations which 
owned the nationalized Tanzanian firms before nationalization in seven impor- 
tant individual instances. He does not ask whether those arrangements have 
been superseded. He takes them as still operative and therefore concludes that 
there is little of relevance to socialism in the nationalizations. 

This is severely inaccurate and, as a result, very misleading. Shivji’s infor- 
mation is a summary of arrangements that were made immediately after the 
nationalizations in 1967. His book, though published in 1973, first appeared, as 
is said in its foreward, in 1970 in Cheche, the publication oz the TANU Youth 
League and the University Students African Revolutionary Front in Dar-es- 
Salaam. Five of the seven firms listed as in partnership with foreign cor- 
porations are, in fact, now 100 per cent owned by Tanzania. These are the 
Tanzania Publishing House, Portland Cement, Williamson’s Diamonds, 
Tanganyika Packers, and the Tanzania Cigarette Company (referred to by 
Nursey-Bray as BAT (Tanzania), its previous name). These changes very 
largely took place over five years ago. Of Nursey-Bray’s list only Tanzania 
Metal Box and Tanzania Breweries still involve a large, though minority partici- 
pation by foreign corporations. The partnerships in the other five had been 
hurriedly concluded immediately after nationalization at a time when Tanzania 
was concerned to be able to maintain their operation after nationalization. But 
the socialist impetus was not thereby abated. As the opportunity arose, once 
Tanzania had confidence that the involvement of the parent multinational 
corporation was no longer needed, they have been brought under full Tanzanian 
control and ownership. 

This is not a minor mistake. Correcting it undermines an important part of 
Nursey-Bray's argument. He has relied upon the Shivji data to establish that 
‘the nationalization measures have not deterred capitalist penetration and on their 
own terms have not achieved levels of ownership and contral commensurate with 
a socialist programme’. As that data is now totally out of date, so also is this 
conclusion. ! 

This error I think has a simple and a more complex explanation. The simple 
explanation is that Nursey-Bray appears to have concentrated his reading too 
much on the Marxist literature on Tanzania and therefore missed evidence that 
would have demonstrated that he can no longer treat Shivji’s data as contem- 


2. Published by the Tanzania Publishing House, Dar es Salaam, in 1973. 
3. Nursey-Bray, op. cit., p. 65. 
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porary. The more complex factor is the more intriguing. Nursey-Bray is 
interested in demonstrating that there are more contradictions in Tanzanian 
development than the Marxist debate suggests. Yet he misses this very 
important contradiction. The reason, I think, lies in the fact that there is little 
in the literature he was reviewing, the Marxist literature on Tanzania, to 
encourage him to expect such a development. Marxist commentators have been 
critical and suspicious of the political and bureaucratic leadership in Tanzania. 
They very largely see this leadership as a new ruling or governing class which 
serves its own interests and the interests of international capitalism. They did 
not expect that anything genuinely socialist would come from such a source and 
therefore their writing provides little stimulus to scholars to ask whether 
damaging evidence such as Shivji produced has been superseded. As a result, 
even Nursey-Bray, who concentrated on that particular body of literature, does 
not ask whether the initial partnerships were merely transitional and an impor- 
tant part of his argument is thus invalidated. 

The damaging effect of an uncritical acceptance of the presuppositions that 
hold within the writings of a group of scholars is also illustrated, though less 
sharply, in Nursey-Bray's discussion of self-reliance. Much of the radical 
literature is very sceptical of the worth of Western capital assistance and of the 
advantages to be gained from the export of primary commodities. Self-reliance, 
an important but ill-defined component of the Arusha Declaration, has tended to 
be taken by Marxist commentators to mean a cutting of any reliance on Western 
aid and the achievement of an autonomous economy. Nursey-Bray himself 
takes this position, reading into self-reliance the thinking of Samir Amin. 
Because in recent years Tanzania has in fact had to rely heavily upon foreign 
assistance and because the production of agricultural goods for export is still 
emphasized, Nursey-Bray concludes that "Tanzanian socialism despite some 
signal achievements, has failed to provide a basis for autonomous development 
and has thus been unable to implement its programme of social change’. 

Nursey-Bray has again accepted too much that is doctrinaire in the literature 
heis reviewing. Tanzania certainly has been heavily dependent in recent years 
on foreign aid. But the reasons for this are very substantially the series of blows 
to the Tanzanian economy that have been entirely beyond Tanzanian control: the 
soaring oil prices, the adverse shift in terms of trade, the severe drought of 
1974—6, the disastrously heavy rains of 1979 and, right now in early 1980, further 
failure of the rains. In this situation it would have been doctrinaire to the point 
of suicide for the Tanzanian regime to have eschewed Western assistance. 

Similarly, it is doctrinaire to suggest that because importance is still attached to 
primary commodity exports, Tanzania is not serious in its pursuit of socialism. 


Tanzania inevitably and unavoidably, if it is to develop, has import require- 
4. For example, clear evidence that the partnerships were being superseded is given in Reginald 
Green's ‘A Guide to Acquisition and Initial Operation: Reflections from Tanzanian Experience 
1967-74’ in Julio Faundez and Sol Picciotto, eds, The Nationalization of Multi- Nationals in 
Peripheral Economies, MacMillan, London, 1978, pp. 17-71. 
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ments, particularly capital goods and intermediate goods, for which it must 
secure foreign exchange. Primary commodities that are exported to acquire the 
funds to finance such imports (or in a period of crop failure, to import food) are 
not at all to be compared to the export of primary products in order merely to 
finance the regular importation of consumer goods. 

There is a final weakness that can result from an over-preoccupation with the 
socialist literature on Tanzania and which I think Nursey-Bray’s article 
illustrates. The radical literature certainly accepts that the Tanzanian economy 
is in serious trouble. However, it tends to explain this in terms of its failure to 
be true to socialism. The analysis focuses in particular, therefore, on what it 
views as the coming to power of a bureaucratic bourgeoisie which has subverted 
whatever socialist impetus there had been in order to produce a form of 
peripheral capitalism from which it will benefit as a class. To the extent that 
this literature accepts that there are contradictions within this pattern, it talks of 
a struggle between the bureaucratic bourgeoisie, tout court, and a radicalized 
section of the petty bourgeoisie which has allied itself with the interests of the 
peasants and workers. 

This does seem a particularly unilluminating set of ideas with which to try to 
understand the pressing problems of contemporary Tanzania. The Tanzanian 
political economy is under very severe strain. There is the nearly over- 
whelming impact of the exogenous factors mentioned earlier. There are great 
and damaging inefficiencies in the civil service. There is a growing corruption 
that undermines loyalty and generates cynicism. There is the need to think 
afresh about rural development in the light of the recognition that communal 
farming would be far harder to introduce and much less likely to bring major 
productivity increases than anticipated. There is a need also to consider how 
productivity can be increased in the non-agricultural sectors and management 
made more efficient in ways that will not preclude continuing progress towards a 
socialist society. If social scientists are to make a contribution to the welfare of 
ordinary Tanzanians we must be ready to tackle questions such as these directly. 
We must be ready to consider to what extent particular socialist policies have 
proven to be obstacles to development and we must generate research that is 
immediately and directly relevant to the major pressing development problems 
which Tanzania now faces. 


MAKING NORTHERN RHODESIA IMPERIAL: 
VARIATIONS ON A ROYAL THEME, 1924-1938 


"TERENCE RANGER 


Introduction 

IN THE PAST I have devoted a good deal of time to seeking to explain African 
protest against colonialism. JI have now come to think that what needs at least as 
much explanation is African acquiescence in colonialism. In Northern Rhodesia 
the colonial government made minimal demands and offered minimal services, 
resting content with extracting African labour and tax. But this minimalism— 
which demanded no sort of exclusive loyalty and which abstained from any 
thought of social engineering—nevertheless profoundly transformed the 
character of African rural communities. Old economic systems were under- 
mined; old political systems were propped up but were increasingly devoid of 
function or legitimacy. There was a great deal for Africans to feel aggrieved 
about. Meanwhile, as Lewis Gann reminds us, ‘British authority rested on a 
minimum of force'.! In Northern Rhodesia, as elsewhere, colonial adminis- 
tration was ‘exiguous to the point of disbelief.2 Why then did African 
grievance not burst forth? Why was there such general acquiescence in 
Northern Rhodesia between the two world wars? 

This is certainly a real question. African acquiescence was not to be taken for 
granted in Northern Rhodesia just after the First World War. At the end of 
that war there had been widespread defiance of the administration in north- 
eastern Rhodesia. Judge Macdonnel, who had carried out inquiries into the 
disturbances, conveyed his disquiet in a letter to the Administrator on 5 May 
1919: ‘As one listened to the pleas and evidence which showed that the old 
words, obedience to elders, headmen and chiefs, obedience to the Boma, had lost 
their meaning, we realized the delicate and fragile nature of our hold over these 
people and at times we saw the abyss opening? What we have to explain is 
not merely the continuance of acquiescence but its achievement. 

Anthony Kirk-Greene has recently asked and answered the question for 
British colonial Africa in general. ‘How did the exemplars of Pax Colonica 
carry it out ? Four answers suggest themselves: in coercion, collaborators, 


Terence Ranger is presently Professor of Modern History in the University of Manchester. 


1. Lewis Gann reviewing A. D. Roberts, A History of Zambia, Journal of African History, 1977, 3. 
2. A. H, M. Kirk-Greene, ‘The Thin White Line: the Size of the British Civil Service in Africa’, 
African Affairs, 79, 314, January 1980, p. 38. 

3. P. Macdonnell to Administrators, 5 May 1919, cited in Karen. E. Fields, “The ordinary and the- 
extraordinary in social movements’, American Historical Association conference, New York, 
December 1979, p. 58. 
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confidence and competence.^ No doubt these go some way towards 
answering the Northern Rhodesian question also. There was coercion—after 
the temporary collapse of the administration in the north-east, armed police 
returned to restore order. There were collaborators—and they found ample 
scope in the formalized system of Indirect Rule for which Macdonnell tirelessly 
argued as a path out of the abyss No doubt Northern Rhodesian adminis- 
trators were as confident and competent as those elsewhere. But it is the 
purpose of this paper to explore a further dimension—the dimension of colonial 
ideology. 

Like all systems of governance, colonial rule in Northern Rhodesia required a 
shared system of ideology which linked rulers and ruled. Kirk-Greene’s 
emphasis upon the total authority of the District Commissioner does not take us 
far enough. Colonial ideology had to place the DC in a hierarchy of power 
which tied the locality to the apex of empire: it was from his situation in that 
hierarchy that the DC derived his authority. Because of the minimal demands it 
made on its subjects the colonial administration did not need to foster any very 
strong or elaborate ideology; it did not need or ask their exclusive loyalty, merely 
a sense of belonging to a larger system than their ‘tribe’, to which during Indirect 
Rule their primary loyalty was supposed to lie. Because of the minimal services 
which it was prepared to offer the colonial administration had no state schools 
through which it could inculcate an ideology; nor did it wish to become involved 
in any complex and binding network of mutual dependence and obligation. 
What was required was a generalized, simple, yet persuasive ideology of imperial 
governance. It is the argument of this paper that after 1924 the Northern 
Rhodesian government sought to create such an ideology around the idea of the 
Imperial Monarchy. This Monarchical ideology was at first very successful, 
but it contained within itself contradictions which were to undermine its 
effectiveness by the 1940s. 


Sir Herbert Stanley and the Rituals of Empire. 

When Sir Herbert Stanley arrived in Northern Rhodesia in 1924 as its first 
Governor after the Colonial Office’s assumption of authority for the territory, he 
found an ideologically unsatisfactory state of affairs. Not only was there the 
recent memory of African unrest. There was also the fact that in his eyes the 
British. South Africa Company had symbolized soulless capitalism rather than 
Imperial paternalism. Stanley had exerted much influence over the recent 
defeat of the Company’s lobbyists in the recent Southern Rhodesian referendum; 
he was anxious now to dramatize the transfer of Northern Rhodesia from 
Company to Imperial rule.6 Stanley was sympathetic to the aspirations of 
white settlers, but only if they were of British stock, ardently loyal to the 


4. Kirk-Greene, p. 38. 
5. For Indirect Rule see Kasum Datta, "The Policy of Indirect Rule in Northern Rhodesia, 1924 
to 1958', doctoral thesis, London, 1976. 
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Crown. In Northern Rhodesia there were Afrikaner farmers, especially around 
Lusaka, whose children neither knew nor were prepared to learn ‘God Save the 
King’. English-speaking settlers in the Fort Jameson area celebrated the 
Rhodesian feast days of Rhodes and Founders rather than Empire Day. 
Finally, Stanely did not feel that either the black or the white population of 
Northern Rhodesia offered very promising material for ritual elaboration. 
When he was preparing to receive the Prince of Wales in 1924/5 he apologized 
for the inadequacy of official accommodation, for the lack of picturesqueness of 
the African chiefs, for the uncouthness of the settlers. There was, he wrote, 
‘not very much to choose between any’ of the African chiefs ‘in the matter of 
dignity and importance... Generally speaking none are likely to look very 
impressive.’ The settlers would not be able to attend formal occasions since 
most had ‘no evening clothes and would hardly be able to provide themselves 
with fancy dress’. Falling back, as so many ceremonially minded Governors 
were to do, upon the Lozi, Stanley promised that at least their aquatic display 
was likely to be ‘a fairly picturesque affair as native ceremonies go’.” 

Stanley set out to do what he could in this environment to elaborate rituals 
expressive of an Imperial ideology. So far as whites were concerned he aimed 
particularly at the children. A central point was the celebration of Empire Day, 
with Stanley himself taking an active role in initiating children into its 
mysteries. In 1925, for example, he spoke to a juvenile audience in Livingstone 
on Empire Day, ‘explaining the meaning of the celebration . . . and told them the 
meaning of the forthcoming visit of the Prince of Wales, their future king. The 
children then marched past and saluted the flag . . . Phyllis Scot recited “Empire 
Day" with considerable expression and quite impressively.’ In 1927 ‘the 
children sang Kipling's childrens! song. This was followed by English and 
Welsh dances and three songs by Shakespeare . .. His Excellency then addressed 
the children and explained the symbolism of the reverse side of the medals... 
The Bridge typified the Bridge of Empire, which was built around the figures of 
Peace and Prosperity. The lamps were those of Justice and Freedom which it 
was the duty of us all to keep always burning, and the track was that of the 
pioneers who had made this the Empire over which the sun never sets.'? 

Stanley also put a great deal of energy into establishing Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides. Hitherto, he was informed, the Scout movement had not prospered in 
Northern Rhodesia, ‘owing to cheap labour and the custom of having a native 
servant at their beck and call (which) does not prompt the boys to fend for 
themselves as a good Scout should’. Yet, ‘Northern Rhodesia appears to be an 
ideal country for the energy of Scouts and doubtless the movement was born in 


6. J. M. Mckenzie, ‘Southern Rhodesia and Responsible Government’, Rhodesian History, i, 
1978, Pp. 29-30. 

7. erbert Stanley to Sir Geoffrey Thomas, 5 April 1924; 19 May 1925; 7 July 1925; files P 
3/13/3/1, 2 and 3, National Archives, Lusaka. 

8. Livingstone Mail, 28 May 1925. 

9. Livingstone Mail, 26 May 1927. 
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Rhodesia’.!° Stanley called together leading officials, churchmen and settlers 
and told them that the Scout movement was ‘rapidly spreading through the 
Empire’, and inculcating ‘chivalry, thrift, patriotism and the rules of health’. 
On 1 November 1924 he presided over the investiture of six boys as 
Tenderfoots at Government House. Stanley administered the oaths: ‘Can I 
trust you, on your honour, to do your best to be loyal to God and the King; to do 
good turns to other people, to keep the Scout Law?!! He also gave the boys 
‘a few minutes Pow Wow on the fact that now they are real Scouts and Cubs at 
last’: 

‘The wolf-cub of the jungle is like many other animals; he has four legs a head 
and a tail. So has a goat or a pig or a giraffe—but these animals are not all 
clothed in the same sort of fur, nor are they of the same shape or colour. But 
you can tell a wolf from these by his shape and by the colour of his fur, and all 
wolves are exactly like each other. So with the Boy Wolf Cubs—they are like 
any other boy in having each a head, and two arms and two legs, but you can tell 
a Wolf Cub at once... There are your fellow Brother Wolf Cubs in Australia, 
New Zealand, in Canada, in India—everywhere in the British Empire—all doing 
the same work and all wearing the same green shirts and shorts and hats... 
You are like a soldier or a sailor wearing the King’s uniform.”!2 

Stanley's services to the Boy Scout movement were amply repaid by the tone 
of the material circulated to the Northern Rhodesian cubs by the Scout 
movement in Britain. 

*Perhaps you may have been a bit disheartened by hearing the rumours which 
have been spread by some other countries that Britain is done for—down and 
out. Don’t you believe it. We stood up in the war, we gave and we took some 
heavy knocks over it, but we are on our feet again once more. We are coming on, 
not merely to where we were before, but to be greater yet. This we can and 
will do if all our Empire Team play up and play the game, play in their places not 
merely for their own particular good but that the whole side may win. Scouts 
and Guides, you are going to be players in that team.’!3 
For white adults Stanley elaborated the celebrations of the King's Birthday. 

If in these rituals Stanley was defining for white children an active role in the 
Imperial family, he offered to Africans a passive, and indeed child-like, 
membership. Here the stress was all upon the King as Father; all-knowing, all- 
caring; present through the delegation of authority to his Governor and adminis- 
trative officers. One may take Stanley's addresses to Indabas of chiefs at 
Serenje and Ndola as representative statements of this ideology: 

"Ihe British South Africa Company no longer governed the Territory which 
was now ruled directly by the Crown and His Excellency was the representative 
10. H. Parkin to Herbert Stanley, 5 June 1924, P 3/5/1, N.A.L. 

ll. Parkin to Stanley, 27 October 1924, P 3/5/1. 
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of His Majesty the King, who was anxious for the welfare and prosperity of the 
people... All you here are one people—subjects of the King of England. It 
is the King's wish that all his subjects shall live together in peace... It is to 
ensure this that Governors are sent out. The Governor who lives in 
Livingstone and has a large country to administer cannot always be in one place 
but the District Commissioner or Assistant Magistrate or Native Commissioner 
at the Bomas throughout the country are representativesof the Governor and the 
King and their work is that the King’s wishes should be carried out.” 

A sharp-sighted observer has left us an account of the pomp which attended 
Stanley’s Indabas. Meeting with the Ngoni chiefs at an Indaba in Fort Jameson 
in July 1924, Stanley, hitherto ‘a portly gentlemen of great venerableness’, was 
transformed into Proconsul: 

‘Sir Herbert Stanley, clad in white from tip to toe, with a snowy plume topping 
his white helmet, sailed like a majestic swan through the brilliant sunlight to his 
tree-shaded dais. The lesser swans from the Boma gathered round him. A 
tumultous noise of clapping and muffled shouting rose into the air. “It’s the 
Bayete, The Royal Salute”, whispered Tom Page. “The Royal Salute is only 
given on very special occasions. It is the highest honour a native can pay a white 
man.”... Now the Governor had arisen and was speaking in a clear resonant 
voice. A native interpreter from the Boma listened with great deference to the 
simple English words uttered phrase by phrase; and then by him translated into a 
strange musical language... The burden of His Excellency’s address told of 
the good will of His Most Gracious Majesty King George towards his African 
subjects, of his desire that they should live peacefully and tranquilly and serve 
him with loyalty. That they should aspire to a wider and more useful life. 
That they should till the soil for their own uses in order that they might not 
suffer from want... (All) designed as a parade (in the Kintergarten sense) of 
His Majesty’s benignity towards his untutored African subjects'.!5 

Whether or not they were convinced by these idioms of monarchial 
paternalism, the chiefs at Serenje, Ndola and Fort Jameson readily adopted them 
in their own representations, humbly requesting that King George be asked to 
provide them with gun licences, uniforms, salary increases. The picturesque 
Lozi were also more able to handle the monarchial idiom with disconcerting 
sophistication. The Lozi establishment had long appealed away from the 
British South Africa Company and to the British Crown. They were capable of 
describing Lewanika as ‘a staunch Britisher and a devoted loyal subject to His 
Majesty the King’; they had congratulated the King on his ‘brilliant signal 
Victory which His Majesty' had achieved in the First World War, and remarked 
that ‘now the British Empire having manifested itself as the leading power, we 
hope it is going to extend more fully than it did before to all its British subjects 


14. Proceedings of Indaba at Serenje, 29 October 1923, RC/301; at Ndola, 6 July 1928, ZA 
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irrespective of colour, race or nation, the same equal rights, privileges and 
advantages of freedom, liberty and justice’.!6 

Now in 1924 the Lozi hastened to press home the logical conclusions of direct 
Crown rule: 

‘We are today delighted to realise that we are now definitely under the direct 
protection of His Majesty and of His Majesty's Government and that we shall 
enjoy the protection we so much cried for... We realise that our previous 
petitions could not receive favourable response because the Company was a 
Commerical Body which worked for its own commercial purposes. But now we 
have a full hope that, as out country has now come under the direct control and is 
in the hands of His Majesty's Government, our petition will graciously receive 
favourable consideration'.!7 

To this Stanley could only reply by playing down the importance of the change 
of government. ‘You must always remember’, he replied, ‘that the King is the 
supreme authority in Northern Rhodesia. That was the position before the 
change in the form of Government took place... and that position remains 
unchanged now’,!8 

But although the Lozi might thus call Stanley's bluff, he could regard with 
some satisfaction his initial elaboration of rituals appropriate to an Imperial 
ideology. When he heard that Edward, Prince of Wales, was to visit Northern 
Rhodesia to see the Victoria Falls and to take a break from the rigours of his tour 
of the Union, Stanley at once began to plan how best to use the visit to 
strengthen the Imperial impression. 


The Prince of Wales in Northern Rhodesia 

‘The visit of His Royal Highness... is no political one’, declared the Sotho 
paper, Mochochonono; ‘At home the Prince does not take any part in the political 
affairs of the British Empire! In fact the various administrations of 
Southern Africa made supremely political use of the Prince—as a symbol of the 
overwhelming pomp and hence power of the British Empire; as the living 
embodiment of the concern of the royal Father for his subjects; as a lecturer, 
speaking with the voice of the administration; as a patron of those organizations 
and causes which embodied forth the Imperial ideal. Stanley used the Prince in 
all these ways. 

Colonial administrators had a somewhat crude view of African response to 
royalty. Kings had to glitter; pomp had to be resplendent; if not then Africans 
would be unimpressed. So in 1919, when the Paramount Chief of Basutoland 
visited England for an audience with the King he was refused permission to 
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proceed to Rome, for fear that he ‘might be unduly impressed by the pomp and 
state of reception at the Vatican and might form the conclusion that the Pope was 
more important than the King’. In the same way Stanley pressed for the 
Prince to appear resplendently before the African Indabas. ‘It would be much 
appreciated if HRH at the meetings with Natives would wear some uniform 
more impressive than khaki. May I further take the liberty of mentioning that 
the Police, most of whom have seen service, are immensely proud of their medals 
and interested in the medals and decorations worn by others. It would therefore 
have an excellent effect if HRH would consent to wear a large number of medals 
and decorations at the Police Parade.?! The Secretary for Native Affairs 
believed that if the Prince did not appear in full dress uniform at the Indabas it 
would be better for him not to meet the African chiefs at all. 

In the event the Prince obliged handsomely. His meeting with Yeta III of 
Barotseland made ‘a brilliant scene’ with the Prince in ‘the scarlet uniform of the 
Welsh Guards At an earlier Southern African indaba the Daily Telegraph 
had reported that ‘the Prince’s arrival was a splendid affair... His Royal 
Highness was ablaze with medals, a sight which deeply impressed the great, 
silent masses. If we can believe the 1925/6 Annual report for Solwezi it 
also impressed the chiefs who attended the second Northern Rhodesian Indaba 
at Broken Hill ‘The outstanding event of the year from the point of view of 
those present has been the visit of HRH to Broken Hill. Chiefs Kapijimpanza 
and Mulimanzovu were the two chiefs chosen to represent this sub-district at the 
meeting... Ontheir return both chiefs were highly excited (at) the pomp and 
ceremony connected with the visit—in Kapijimpanza's words "the Bwana 
(Prince) shone so brighly in his uniform that we could not look upon him’”.’24 

The idea of the Prince as the Son whose coming bodied forth the concern of 
his royal Father found expression both in African Addresses of loyalty and in 
administration uses of the visit. "To me this is a red-letter day', cried old Chief 
Jonathan at the Basutoland Pitso; ‘I rejoice on this day like old Simon of the Holy 
Scripture because he had seen the Lord Jesus.75 The speech which the 
Northern Rhodesian Secretary for Native Affairs drafted for the Prince to 
deliver at his meeting with the Lozi paramount began: ‘It is one of our customs 
for the King to send his sons from time to time to visit the peoples of his Empire 
and so my Father has sent me to see all his peoples in Africa.’26 And after 
the Prince’s visit Stanley made great play with this idea in his own addresses to 
local Indabas. ‘His Excellency said he had come far to see this part of the 
Territory’, runs a report of the Abercorn Indaba of 15 October 1925, ‘as 
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representative of His Majesty the King, who takes the greatest interest in all his 
subjects. His Excellency recalled that His Majesty had sent his eldest son . . . to 
visit South Africa and Rhodesia where he was welcomed by everyone. Some of 
the Chiefs present had seen His Royal Highness.'7 “That His Majesty is 
very much interested in all his peoples, so much so that he had sent out his son'; 
*The British South Africa Company no longer governed the Territory which was 
now ruled directly by the Crown and that His Excellency was the representative 
of His Majesty the King, who was anxious for the welfare and prosperity of the 
people. His Majesty taking great interest in all the people had therefore sent 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, to visit them: so the refrain ran from 
Indaba to Indaba throughout the length and breadth of Northern Rhodesia.”8 

The Northern Rhodesian administration certainly made use of the Prince to 
deliver lectures to his African audiences. They made it very clear to the 
Africans that meetings with the Prince were not to be like a Governor’s Indaba at 
which it was possible for them to raise grievances. ‘It should be very carefully 
explained by the Native Commissioners to the Chiefs and their followers that 
they go to do honour to the Prince .. . and to hear what His Royal Highness may 
have to say to them, and that they will be expected to give HRH the Royal Salute 
of their tribe, but that this will not be an occasion for discussion of district 
affairs’.29 As for what the Prince might say, the Northern Rhodesian 
administration took few chances. The Secretary for Native Affairs, Tagart, 
drafted addresses for the Prince to deliver at his meeting with the Lozi 
Paramount and at his meeting with the rest of the Chiefs at Broken 
Hill. Sending these drafts on to the Prince’s aide, Stanley remarked that ‘the 
notes for the speeches to the natives... are set out in greater detail than the 
notes for the speeches to Europeans as it was thought probable that HRH would 
prefer to read what he wished to say to natives on ceremonial occasions.'3o 
The speeches were delivered as written, in their latter-day Rider Haggard style 
and communicating the very ethos of the Northern Rhodesian administration. 

Thus the Prince lectured the Lozi on the virtues of giving up forced labour 
and of being grateful to the Europeans: 

‘It seems strange to you no doubt that Europeans should constantly be 
troubling themselves about your education and the education of your children 
and offering you the wisdom which they themselves have acquired. In the past 
you would have said that there was some hidden reason in all this—perhaps the 
white men thought that thus you would serve them better. Today I think you 
know that the reason is much simpler than this. The white man looks upon you 
as a human being like himself and he offers you his knowledge and his experience 
of life... His Excellency, the Governor, has told me how you, Yeta, and your 
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Councillors, recently agreed to give up one of your old customs, that of making 
your people work for their Chiefs without payment. Iam glad to hear it. You 
have adopted one of the great principles of civilisation, that man is free to give 
his labour where he will and that the labourer is worthy of his hire’. 

The logic of the migrant labour system had seldom been more elegantly set 
out. ‘We have learnt’, said the Prince, ‘that freedom of the individual makes for 
the strength of the Tribe... Today the young man of spirit goes forth to work, 
to seek knowledge and to earn money to make his life and lives of those 
dependent upon him more comfortable. We have a saying—“the dignity of 
labour”—it means that a man should not be ashamed of working with his hands 
but rather proud of it^?! 

The message to the other Chiefs at Broken Hill was simpler: 

‘Chiefs, I give you all greeting and I thank you for coming here to welcome 
me. Iknow that many of you have travelled far from your homes, but none I 
think so far as I, for I have been over three months upon my journey, and I have 
met the Chiefs of very many tribes upon the way, but nowhere have I seen so 
many different peoples gathered together at one time, and never before, I 
believe, have you all sat down together in one place.’ 

The Prince reminded them of the old days of tribal war and how they could 
now rejoice in peace and unity. It was not of course a nationalist message, but 
an Imperial one: 

‘It will remind you and others, that though you speak different languages and 
have different customs, there is one thing you all have in common, you are the 
people of one great Chief, all members of one Empire, and so there is peace 
between you.'?? 

Finally, the Prince's visit was used to boost Stanley's policies in relation to the 
white community. Afrikaner school-children were carried by ox-wagon and 
train to Livingstone to see the Prince and were taught ‘God Save the King’ in 
their farm schools before they went.33 The Prince showed especial favour 
and interest towards the Boy Scouts. 

All this was choreographed by the administration and merely danced by the 
Prince. But Edward added his own characteristic and informal grace notes, 
living up to his reputation as ‘the most popular representative of British Royalty 
known to history’.34 After his meeting with the Lozi Paramount, and during 
the acquatic display by the Lozi canoes, the prince ‘had a dugout brought up, got 
into it, and went for a short voyage, being heartily cheered by the assembled 
spectators. The craft looked frail and unstable and His Royal Highness held on 
to the sides very firmly.’35 At the ball in Livingstone the Prince invented a new 
Central African sport: 
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‘After the supper dance’, as the Livingstone Mail delicately put it, ‘a squad of 
about fifty munts came along to re-polish the floor; the modus operandi was for 
one boy to sit on a mealie sack and be hauled about by another. His Royal 
Highness at once perceived possibilities in this; he marshalled about a score of 
competing couples and gave the signal. Off they all rushed to the other end of 
the ballroom, spilling a few en route, but quite a good field got to the other end 
where the “hauler” had to touch the wall... perhaps half a dozen couples 
emerged and sailed down the dance floor at a great pace, with one of them well 
ahead; almost on the post the jockey fell, and the “field” went over them. The 
Prince took the winner.’36 

On Sunday ‘after church, His Royal Highness produced his ukelele and with 
Miss Cloete, sang or rather hummed, a number of popular ditties’.37 f 

This royal condescension was irresistible. The habitually critical editor of 
the Livingstone Mail sang a paen to the Prince: 

‘The object of the statesmen who encourage the Prince to visit... is to’ knit 
their people in a common loyalty to an idea, and fortunate it is for all concerned 
that at this juncture there is a Prince who is not only willing to undertake these 
missions but conspicuously able to carry them out successfully. It is manifestly 
a most difficult matter to find a common tie between such a diversity of races, 
religious interests and ideas as comprise the British Empire. The Crown is the 
only symbol common to all and the House of Windsor the only family that would 
for a moment be tolerated in this most honourable station... The King is the 
bond of Union, the President of the Commonwealth of Nations, and for reasons 
widely appreciated it is the interest of all the Nations to maintain the supremacy 
of the Royal Family’.38 

Moreover, ‘Northern Rhodesia will have received advertisement... The 
World will have learned to distinguish between the two Rhodesias... People 
and capital will be attracted to the country. No wonder that ‘the Crown has no 
* firmer adherents than the people of Northern Rhodesia anywere on earth'. 

But what of the African response? Elsewhere the Prince's visit had run into 
articulate African opposition. In South Africa the African National Congress 
called for ‘a passive resistance movement to the Royal visit’ so as to call attention 
to ‘the culmulative effect of the grievances under which we labour’. ‘While as 
private individuals’, wrote Professor Thaele, ‘we would welcome His Royal 
Highness in our midst, as an organisation representing the African races, we 
regret that we cannot render public that genuine homage and cordial greeting 
which otherwise we, as loyalists, would be only too willing to extend'.? The 
Industrial and Commercial Workers Union joined in the boycott, though much 
less tactfully. "The Prince of Wales spent forty-eight hours in Johannesburg’, 
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minutes with the builders of the Rand—the Natives. He will be able to tell his 
father, the King, all about us now? ‘Let the British Labour Movement give up 
worshipping at the shrine of Monarchy', cried Kadalie, founder of the ICU, in 
the most direct of challenges to the royal myth, pointing out that the glamour of 
kingship thinly covered the realities of Imperialism, ‘national trusts, monopolies 
and corporations’.4 

Even within Southern Africa the boycott appeal had been very largely 
unsuccessful. ‘Whatever the grievances the Natives have, it is against the 
Union Government, not the British Government, much less against the Throne’, 
scoffed Mochochonono. ‘Besides everybody, a subject or no subject of the 
King, is anxious to see the Prince of Wales and the Natives more than any other 
people are anxious to see their future King. Whether the African National 
Congress passed a resolution of non-co-operation or not, what does that matter to 
them? Itis a resolution against their wish and will not be respected... The 
Congress may just as well pass a resolution that all South African river waters be 
stopped from flowing into the sea.*! In Northern Rhodesia the rivers of 
African response flowed into excited gatherings to see the Prince. No-one 
called for boycott: instead all African interests competed for access to their 
‘future King’, in person or by petition. They did so in such a way that the 
administration had good reason to suppose that the Prince’s visit had had just 
such effects as they had hoped. 

The Annual Reports recorded for district after district that ‘the outstanding 
event of the year was the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
Broken Hill. The chiefs... went to tender their homage to the heir to the 
throne and were much impressed with all they saw and heard’.4? 

But it was left to the spokesmen of ‘progressive’ African opinion in Northern 
Rhodesia to match the extravagance of the colonial administrations themselves. 
Thus the High Commissioner, addressing the great Piso held to greet the 
Prince in Basutoland, solemnly assured them that ‘It is the greatest honour that 
has yet been given to your country to welcome your future King. In the days to 
come your children will tell their children of the honour which was bestowed 
upon their fathers, and will be led thereby to continue to show that reverence 
and respect which you, as a nation, have always had for the Throne? In 
Northern Rhodesia it was the Ndola Native Employees whose Address most 
nearly caught this exalted tone: 

*We especially welcome Your Royal Highness to Northern Rhodesia, a terri- 
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tory that has never received royal footprints before. It is more than a blessing to 
us to receive amongst ourselves the Heir to the Throne, whose image has been 
spoken of and never seen, but whose flag waves in the territory for his token. 
We hope native voices of various tribes will not bring ill-feeling to Your Royal 
Highness, but that each and every Native speaker and writer will receive the 
benefit of privileges that Your Royal Highness will on each one sprinkle 
accordingly. Your Royal Highness’ footprints must not be blotted out in 
Livingstone or Broken Hill. They must remain as a token to Native British 
Subjects and others. 

All in all it certainly seemed that Northern Rhodesia was becoming very 
satisfactorily Imperial. 


Manipulation of the Prince’s Visit by Black and White 

The very acceptance of the idiom of royalty, however, meant that things were 
not so straightforward as they seemed. Beneath the appearance of passive 
listeners to royal exhortations lay the reality of men contesting for access to the 
Imperial rituals in the interests of profit or power. At their simplest such men 
wanted to make money out of the royal visit. The administration was 
approached by several men wanting to be given an official monopoly of 
photography on the Prince’s visit; an optimistic entrepreneur suggested that a 
presentation be made ‘to each native present when the Prince of Wales visits 
your territory’ of a photograh of the Prince on HMS Repulse, to which he 
happened to have copyright; an industrial missionary sent the price list of goods 
‘made in our Workshops by “boys” only one generation removed from 
heathenism...in case His Royal Highness should notice any particular 
article’.#5 

Such direct lobbying was easy to rebuff politely. The administration was 
much more open to other forms of pressure. "The administration presented the 
Prince with texts of his speeches fully drafted—but what went into those texts 
was only partly dictated by the school-masterly messages the administration 
wished to convery to Africans. Particular interests could obtain favourable 
references to themselves. 

So far as the Prince’s speeches to Africans were concerned, the most 
successful lobbyists were the missionaries. The Paris Evangelical Mission 
reminded the administration of its services in bringing Barotseland under British 
protection and towards ‘the uplifting of this native population towards the ideals 
of justice, love and peace’.46  Remarking that in some senses Britain owed the 
whole country to the missionaries, the administration had the Prince say to the 
Lozi: ‘If your are wise your will always look upon the officers of the 
Government and the Missionaries who labour so devotedly among you as your 
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best friends. Missionaries elsewhere reminded the administration of their 
services in educating and civilizing. They were given their reward in a long 
passage in the Prince's speech to the assembled chiefs at Broken Hill: 

‘For those who desire to learn, the knowlege of the white man is waiting. 
They have but to go and seek it. The Missionaries will receive them and teach 
them. These men give their lives to this work of teaching and to nothing 
else. Many there are among you who have taken advantage of this and are the 
happierforit. Itis my fervent hope that still greater opportunities will be given 
to your children to acquire knowledge and not only that knowledge which 
enables men to read and write. "There are many other kinds of knowledge more 
valuable than this, which these good men who teach you of God will be willing 
and ready to offer you. So learn from them, if you are wise. Learn to look 
after your children better, to keep your village clean and so avoid diseases, to 
grow better crops and to improve livestock. ... Many human beings in the past 
have thought that any new wisdom came from some power of evil, but as men 
grow wiser they learn that the new things that are good come from the power of 
good—from God. Bethink you, then, whether the men who teach you about 
God and teach you other wisdom as well would be more likely to be giving you 
the knowledge of evil of of good.’48 

Individual missionaries could gain a similar reward. ‘Thus Bernard Turner of 
the London Missionary Society’s Industrial School at Mbereshi wrote to the 
Secretary for Native Affairs asking that the Prince accept the gift of ‘a walking 
stick in native wood with ivory handle and band of buffalo horn . . . made entirely 
in our Workships by “boys” only one generation removed from heathenism’, and 
that the Prince’s attention be specially drawn to the Mbereshi display at the 
Kafue Agricultural Show.49 This was done and a passage drafted into the 
Prince’s speech to the Broken Hill chiefs: ‘I saw yesterday at Kafue’, the Prince 
was made to say in a speech written weeks before, ‘some examples of what 
natives can do in producing crops and making articles from wood and ivory, and I 
was astonished at the excellence of the work done.... You are going forward 
fast along the path of civilisation upon which the whitemen have set your feet, 
and so far safely, but remember one thing, you require the guidance of those who 
have trod the path before, if you are to continue safely on your journey'.50 

Father Stanislaus Siemienski, a Polish Jesuit, made his own personal request 
‘to be introduced to HRH’. He asked as a representative of the Catholic 
church, as a personal friend of the Pope, as a Pole, and because ‘for my work 
among Natives it would be very important the Chiefs present the 15th of July can 
see me near to the Prince, as many of them are from villages I have my 
schools’.5! The administration arranged for him to be presented to the Prince 


in front of the whole Indaba. 

47, Livingstone Mail, 16 July 1925. 

48. Address to Chiefs at Broken Hill, RC/465, N.A.L. 

49. Bernard Turner to Secretary/Native Affairs, 16 June 1925, RC/453, N.A.L. 
50. Address to Chiefs at Broken Hill, RC/465, N.A.L. 

51. Father Stanislaus Siemienski to Venning, 25 May 1925, P 3/13/3/2, N.A.L. 
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Few Africans could manipulate the Prince’s visit so directly. Nevertheless, 
the administration had put so much emphasis upon the importance of the visit 
that many Africans realized that a good deal of prestige was to be gained by 
association with it. Yeta III of Barotseland was quick to realize that he 
possessed a useful advantage in being able to stage the only ‘picturesque’ 
occasion for the royal visitor. In April 1925 Stanley wrote personally to him to 
say that ‘His Royal Highness would, I feel sure, like to see something of the 
Barotse River craft and methods of paddling and I hope that you will be able to 
arrange for a suitable display’.52 The Governor desired ‘that as good a 
display as possible on the river should be given by the Barotse’.53 Yeta was 
asked to provide ‘a dozen of the best Royal Barotse Mats for the reception Hall 
for the Prince of Wales at the Kafue Show^.5* Yeta responded, sending ‘some 
of his own best household equipment’, and setting in train the very complicated 
and laborious arrangements needed to convey the Lozi flotilla all the way from 
the flood plain to a point on the river near Livingstone. The Lozi put on a good 
show. Yeta arrived ‘in a canoe about the size of a barge, and standing in it were 
perhaps forty paddlers, uniformly attired in feathered head-dresses and red 
cloth. They rythmically paddled up to the scene, the drums beating.... 
There was much manoevring with river craft and something that might have 
been a race took place’.55 But Yeta was careful to stress in his speech that ‘it 
would have been a great pleasure to us to receive and welcome Your Royal 
Highness at our home with proper ceremonious welcome according to our native 
customs due to Your Royal Highness, were it not for the underdeveloped state of 
this country owing to lack of proper and quick means of transport. Your Royal 
Highness would then have seen for Yourself the real Barotse Native 
Life'55 Yeta thus managed to stress how much more picturesque the Barotse 
were capable of being while returning to his old grievance about the failure of the 
white administrations to develop communications. 

Yeta gained several things from the meeting. In the first place, the fact that 
the Prince came to meet him as Lozi Paramount by himself, and then went on to 
Broken Hill to meet chiefs brought from all the rest of Northern Rhodesia nicely 
dramatized the very special status of the Lozi. Secondly, he was able in his 
Address to reiterate the Lozi desire for perpetual royal ‘protection’. „And as a 
side benefit he was able to point up an embarrassing piece of administrative 
hypocrisy. A few months before the meeting Stanley had prevailed upon Yeta 
to give up his right to tribute labour: a passage in the Prince’s speech patroniz- 
ingly congratulated him on this, and welcomed him into the new dawn in which 
the labourer was worthy of his hire. At the same time the Governor asked for 
an impressive turn out of Lozi paddlers. As Yeta’s Secretaries blandly pointed 
52. Stanley to Yeta III, 9 April 1925, RC/467, N.A.L. 

53. Secretary, Native Affairs to Resident Magistrate, Mongu, 9 April 1925, RC/467, N.A.L. 
54. Secretary, Native Affairs to R. M., Mongu, 24 April 1925, RC/453, N.A.L. 
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out, there was some inconsistency here. 

‘The Paramount Chief is most desirous [of meeting the Prince on the river] 
but there are great difficulties in connection with the new conditions as to 
labour. It is necessary to go with a large following of Indunas and people, 
otherwise everyone would think the Paramount Chief showed a lack of respect to 
the Prince. There ought also to be the proper persons for the due ceremonies 
and dances. If the Paramount Chief has to pay all the people out of the £2,500 
{compensation for giving up tribute labour] what will there be for [public] 
works?... Under our old customs, the Paramount Chief would require 
everyone to accompany him without pay on such a state occasion. The 
Paramount Chief would provide food for his own paddlers, but his Indunas and 
their people would have to provide food for themselves.'57 

The administration had to concede that the ‘difficulty is a real and serious 
one’; to make an exception for State Occasions and demand tribute labour ‘might 
cause misunderstanding coming so close upon the Proclamation'^? In the end 
the administration was obliged to provide £200 for the costs of Yeta’s journey. 
It took some getting used to to realize that the picturesque paddler was now 
worthy of his hire. And with alarm the administration realized that the same 
problem might arise with the chiefs who were expected to travel from all over 
Northern Rhodesia to the Broken Hill Indaba; that these chiefs, too, ‘will be 
unable to get their people to accompany them and perform the ordinary services 
for them when travelling without payment’; and that ‘a reasonable number of 
food carriers’ would have to be employed ‘at Government expense’.5? 

These other Northern Rhodesian chiefs were in a very different position from 
the Lozi Paramount. Imperial rule in Northern Rhodesia was eventually to 
produce the elaborations of Indirect Rule; a complex classification of chiefly 
grades; and a passionate support of supposed tradition. None of these things 
characterized Stanley’s Governorship. In her recent thesis on Northern 
Rhodesian Indirect Rule, Kasum Datta remarks that “Governor Herbert Stanley, 
with his long South ‘African background, was evidently reluctant to grant 
Africans any semblance of rights’.69 As we have seen, Stanley regarded the 
chiefs as an unimpressive lot: 

‘Mpeseni and Chitimukulu are probably the two most important of these 
Chiefs, as their tribes, the Angoni and the Awemba, were the dominant military 
tribes in North-Eastern Rhodesia prior to the European occupation. Kazembe 
of the Balunda is also a fairly well known Chief, but there really is not very much 


57. Minutes of an interview between Resident Magistrate, Mongu and the Paramount Chief's 
Secretaries, 14 April 1925, RC/453, N.A.L. 

58. Resident Magistrate, Mongu to Secretary, Native Affairs, 16 April 1925, RC/453, N.A.L. 
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to choose between any ot them in the matter of dignity or importance. The 
Balla... will probably be the most picturesque in appearance. The Angoni, if 
they wear their Zulu head-dress, may also be fairly picturesque, but generally 
speaking none of these Chiefs are likely to look very impressive.'6! 

Still, there were others in the Northern Rhodesian administration who were 
already concerned to argue for increased status for the Chiefs, and arrangements 
for the Broken Hill Indaba involved a rough and ready classification of Chiefs 
into categories. In April 1925 the Secretary for Native Affairs wrote to all 
Magistrates, except the Magistrate in Mongu, asking that they ‘convey to a 
selected number of the more important Chiefs of your district the invitation of 
His Excellency, the Governor, to meet His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
at Broken Hill... It is to be understood that only chiefs of high standing are to 
be asked and that the number of followers who accompany them should be 
strictly limited’.6? This instruction opened up two avenues for acquisition of 
Status—first to be invited at all; second to obtain more followers than other 
Chiefs. 

The response was very vzried from district to district. In Petauke 'there are 
really none of sufficient importance to send’. In Kasama, however, there 
was very effective competition among Chiefs, and ‘it was impossible to keep 
within the number you gave without seriously curtailing the number of Awemba 
Chiefs or leaving out the Chiefs of the other tribes. The latter course did not 
seem possible, as each of the three tribes in addition to the Awemba has their 
Paramount Chief in this district. To curtail the number of the Awemba was also 
impossible and even now many have been left out, including the chieftancies 
Chandamukulu and Mukukamfumu’. Moreover, ‘the Awemba chiefs are 
always carried when they travel and this neccessitates a good number of 
followers. The younger chiefs have, of course, been told that they must 
walk’,64 

The eventual composition of the Chiefs’ Indaba at Broken Hill, then, was a 
compromise between administrative choices and Chiefly pressure. Some men 
gained favour by promising to provide a touch of colour—thus the District 
Commissioner, Mumbwa, was asked to include as many Ila chiefs as possible 
‘possessing Jsusu, (though) this form of head-dress has very much gone out of 
fashion and the adornment is not only expensive but it cannot be built up in a 
hurry. I have no doubt’, wrote the DC optimistically, ‘that we shall be able to 
find a certain number'.5 In other cases, the need for a district to send 
somebody enabled a man to gain advantage. Thus in Chilanga the Lenje 
Chiefship of Mungule was vacant in June 1925. The caretaker was one 
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Shabwalala, who was most anxious to attend the Broken Hill meeting and thus be 
‘established in the Chieftancy. The Native Commissioner’s candidate was one 
Mulanda. On 10 July—only five days before the Broken Hill Indaba was due 
to take place—the Native Commissioner cabled urgently: ‘Mulanda now here 
and agrees to accept Mungule Chieftanship. Although not properly appointed 
yet is rightful successor. Do you agree to his going to the Meeting? This will 
tend definitely to establish him in the Chieftanship. Mulanda went. And 
once a Chief had gone to the Indaba there were regular reminders of this fact at 
every Governor's Indaba as Stanley emphasized the fact that the King had sent 
his Son to see the people and that ‘some of the Chiefs present had seen His Royal 
Highness on the occasion of his visit to Broken Hill'.6? 

The royal visit was an occasion for Chiefly politics. That might have been 
expected. But it was also an occasion for the same sort of political activity on 
the part of educated and ‘progressive’ Africans. Nyasaland clerks and labour 
migrants obtained permission to make a gift to the Prince at Broken Hill 
"immediately after the natives of the Territory have paid their respects'.59 
The Ndola Native Employees Address to the Prince was ‘compiled unaided and 
on his own initiative' by the Boma clerk, Ernest Alexander Muwamba, graduate 
of Livingstonia Mission, cousin of Clements Kadalie, and later to become the 
first Chairman of the Ndola Welfare Association. Muwamba was in corres- 
pondence with Kadalie, who was scornfully boycotting the Prince in South 
Africa. In Northern Rhodesia strategies were rather different. Ernests 
brother, Isaac Muwamba, clerk at the Lusaka Boma, acted as Interpreter for the 
Prince at Broken Hill. No doubt he interpreted with particular pleasure the 
passage in the Prince's speech which praised the help given to 'the work of 
Government’ by ‘clerks and messengers in the offices'.99 

These examples illustrate the multiple significance of the Imperial Monarchy 
at this time. It was monarchical and hence accessible to the imagination of 
chiefs and paramounts; it was Christian and hence attractive to missionaries and 
their converts; it was the patron of ‘progress’ and hence appealed to by the clerks 
and teachers. The alliance between chiefs and Christian ‘progressives’ which 
became characteristic of the Indirect Rule period in Northern Rhodesia was aptly 
symbolized by loyalty to the Imperial Monarchy. As for the administration, 
their capacity to portray the passive constitutional monarch of Britain as an 
active, decision-taking ruler provided them with a romantic cloak for some very 
mundane and sordid measures. Finally, the way in which the idea of the 
Imperial Monarch could be exploited by the ruled as well as by the rulers—even 
though much less effectively—defined it as a real ideology of governance, partly 


limiting even while greatly benefiting the colonial ruling class. 
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Ambiguities within the Imperial Ideology: the Coronation of 1937 

The visit of the Prince of Wales embodied the statement of the royal theme 
within the Imperial ideology at its most confident and successful. By the time 
of the Coronation of 1937 a «whole series of ambiguities were apparent. One of 
these arose from the nature of the Coronation itself. When the Northern 
Rhodesian Government began to prepare for local celebrations it was assumed 
that Edward, the Prince zo whom Northern Rhodesians took an almost 
proprietorial attitude, would become King. The Coronation took place on the 
declared day, but by then Edward had abdicated and another king was crowned 
in his place. The change ceused the smoothly running sequence of royal ritual 
in Northern Rhodesia to falter—in 1937 there were two official King's Birthdays 
gazetted as public holidays, cne left over from Edward VIII and the other picked 
up with George VI, causing the Livingstone Mail to wonder whether 'even a 
King could have two birthdays in one year'?? Fortunately the administration 
had turned down a proposal that would have caused them more permanent 
embarrassment. The irrepressible ‘Chirupula’ Stephenson, now proud pro- 
prietor of Chiwefwe Orchards, had suggested in November 1936 that chiefs and 
headmen be instructed to plant mango trees in prescribed patterns so that every 
village would possess its memorial of the Coronation in the shape of a mango 

grove spelling out ‘King Edward VII 19371 Otherwise there is little 
` evidence of the effect on péople's thinking when the King Emperor was 
unceremoniously deposed ard replaced by his brother. . 

Over and above this there was deeper-rooted crisis in the manipulation of 
Imperial symbolism in Northern Rhodesia, which is best seen in the history of 
the Boy Scouts. By the 1930s the system of Indirect Rule was in fully fledged 
operation. But by the 1930s also the copper mines had become crucial to 
Nothern Rhodesia's economy. More and more Africans were living in towns 
and posing the question of where an African urban culture was going to fit into 
the Imperial pattern. Many missionaries and some administrators thought that 
an ideal answer might be found through bringing African urban youngsters into 
the Scout movement. 

This idea caused all sorts 5f passionate debate. Attempts were made to adapt 
Scouting to Africans in the spirit of Indirect Rule. A fascinating document in 
the Governor's file on the Scout Movement proposed a whole boarding school 
for Africans, run on Scout lines, and yet ‘in close contact with native life’. The 
passage from one Scout grade to another would be replaced by "initiation rites at 
a certain age .. . to approximate as closely as possible to the old initiation rites of 
the Bantu tribes’. ‘In the evening each troop will gather round their troop fires 
at which Native Dances wil be danced, Native Songs and Choruses sung, and 
Native Stories told? The boys were to reside on the basis of one patrol per 
hut—'modelled on African Village Huts, but slightly improved’—and four such 
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patrols would constitute a troop, the basic unit of social life and school 
discipline. Afternoon work at the school ‘will consist of practical training along 
the lines of Scout Badge work. This will be the main part of the training and 
normal school-work will be subsidiary to it.... Badges will be along the lines 
suitable for Village life—Agriculture, Basket Work, Hygiene, Care of 
Cattle . . . an attempt will be made to revive the old African keenness on the trail 
and knowledge of wild life'?? But this extraordinary returning to Africa of 
the gifts it had given to Baden-Powell was not going to provide a model for the 
mainly urban African Scouts. Had it done so, European Scouts would have 
been much less worried. So far as they were concerned the problems with 
African Scouts was that they were too much like themselves. 

It is true that Africans were organised within the structure of the distinct 
Pathfinder Scout movement. As early as November 1926 the Secretary to the 
Scout Association in the Transvaal had written to Stanley to advise him on how to 
keep the two movements separate: ‘In the Transvaal the Pathfinder Movement 
is entirely and absolutely different from the Boy Scout Movement in every 
way. They wear separate and distinctive uniforms, and their badges are 
different... The Pathfinder Movement consists of some 2000 boys, but they 
do not at any time parade with Scouts, nor do they do anything which might 
confuse the two Movements... It has been necessary to keep a very close 
watch on the method of dress and the system employed, so there would be no 
over-lapping’.?3 When the Pathfinder Scouts were constituted in Northern 
Rhodesia, their structure and regulations were modelled on those of the 
movement in Southern Rhodesia. The movement was defined as being ‘for the 
purpose of according to boys of Bantu origin the benefits of the principles and 
practice of the Scout Movement’; ‘A Pathfinder Scout is loyal to the King, to the 
King's representative in Northern Rhodesia, to his Chief, and Tribal Elders, to 
his officers and to those under him’.74 

But the careful separation of the movement and the careful spelling out of this 
special hierarchy of loyalties, did nothing to reassure the European Scouting 
movement. If blacks could be Scouts, whites did not want to be. ‘Scouting fell 
on bad times between the years 1936 and 1940.... "There was a decline in 
Scouting from the year 1936 (and) lack of support and guidance from some of the 
Local Associations and the Scouts Council.’?5 In 1937 Baden-Powell himself 
visited Northern Rhodesia and ‘endeavoured to establish a formula under which 
Pathfinder Scouts could secure full membership of the Scout Movement which 
he had started some forty years ago'.5 No compromise was reached. The 
African Pathfinders were impeccably loyal—they had to ‘know and be able to 
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recite one verse each of “God Save the King” . . . and know the composition and 
history of the Union Jack, how to fly it and what it stands for'—but white 
Scouters were not prepared to share their loyalty. It was a poor omen for the 
more general diffusion of the Imperial ideology. 

And in fact the Coronation of 1937 reveals clearly enough that the 
administration itself, while appealing to Africans in the name of the monarchy; 
nevertheless reserved to itself a special, higher range of monarchical feeling. 
For Africans the simple notion of the King Father was enough. For the 
administration and other leading Europeans there was access to the inner 
mysteries of kingship. 

Colonial Governors were zsked where possible to stay in their territories so as 
to lend weight to the local celebrations. But Governor Young extended his 
leave so as to attend the Coronation in Westminster Abbey. There too were 
representatives of the Northern Rhodesian settlers including Sir Leopold 
Moore, often an outspoken critic of the colonial administration. On their 
return to Northern Rhodesia, Moore moved a loyal address in the Assembly. 
Speaking to this motion, the Acting Chief Secretary, Major Dutton addressed 
himself to Governor Young: 'Like Your Excellency, the Honourable Mover 
has just returned from witnessing the Coronation, that tremendous act of 
devotion by an Empire foregathered at its centre, and I am sure he must have 
been charged during these moving moments of ceremony with a profound 
realisation of the significance of kingship, doubtless more profound than we 
possibly could have had who perforce had to remain behind. 

District Officers felt so deprived of this profound realization that one of them 
suggested that ‘some arrangement be made whereby all members of the Colonial 
Service may have an opportunity of seeing the film of the Coronation. If the 
film could be shown once a week for four years at some centre in London every 
member of the service will have been home on leave and could see it if so 
desired".7 

Such was the importance attached by whites to the ritual of the Coronation. 
But when the British Broadcasting Company offered to provide for mass 
distribution ‘a pamphlet dealing with the ceremonies which will take place on the 
day of His Majesty's Coronation, the object of (which) is to assist listeners in the 
Empire overseas to appreciate the events that will be broadcast on that day’, 
the Northern Rhodesian administration refused to take any. ‘The pamphlet 
would convey nothing to the great majority of natives.7? Arrangements made 
for African celebrations were purely formal and external ‘At each adminis- 
trative station, including townships, meetings of all the Chiefs in the District 
(will be held). They will be addressed by the District Commissioner and will be 
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given copies of the Coronation Souvenir Programme together with any special 
message which the Governor may send them. No doubt the Chiefs will submit 
addresses in their turn.’89 "This they did. ‘Far away as we were in Northern 
Rhodesia’, said Major Dutton in the Assembly, ‘we too celebrated the dedication 
of the King’s Majesty’, and he drew attention to the many loyal addresses from 
‘Chiefs and natives in humbler stations of life.’8! But it was all rather like the 
‘traditional’ accessions of African kings, stories of which were being collected by 
Indirect Rule ethnographers. Like the Litunga of Barotseland in the old days, 
King George had been initiated in a closed ceremony of great power from which 
the great majority of his loyal subjects had been by definition excluded. 

Once again it was Yeta III of Barotseland who tried to break out of this 
ascribed ‘African’ status. Above all things he wanted to be present for himself 
at this ceremony which stood at the heart of the mystery of empire. The 
obstacles were formidable, not least among them the fact that the Secretary of 
State had decided that no African potentates should be invited to the 
Coronation—there were too many of them, and none had reached the level of 
sophistication of the Indian Princes. But Yeta was in favour with the adminis- 
tration; he had given way to their demands for a reorganization of Barotse 
government; it was decided that he should be rewarded. The Governor backed 
his application to visit England; the Secretary of State at last agreed; a seat was 
allocated in the Abbey; the difficult problems of finding the Paramount adequate 
seats on segregated trains and boats and adequate accommodation in London was 
tackled. Yeta set off on the great journey to the heart of the Imperial mystery. 

The official accounts of his journey make fascinating reading, full as they are 
of the ambiguities which characterized Northern Rhodesia in the 1930s. There 
was trouble over the accommodation provided on the train through Southern 
Rhodesia; G. R. Stevens, the officer detailed to accompany Yeta, asked ‘if it 
were the intention that Yeta and crowd should travel as natives. I imagined that 
they were to be the same as second class Europeans. At present as arranged 
they will be treated as second class natives. Is this right? If they go as 
common natives it seems incongruous somehow that they will be first-class 
passengers on the ship and treated as Europeans at home’.®? 

Once ‘at home’, Stevens’ reports are an amusing mixture of rather 
condescending comments on Yeta's awestruck response and of equally awed 
reactions on his own behalf: 

*Yeta's life ambition is now accomplished’, he wrote on 27 May 1937, ‘and the 
last week has been a stirring one both for him and me. On Friday 21st we 
answered a command by Queen Mary to go to Marlborough House to be 
received in audience... We were ushered in through a large hall, and two 
doors opened and there was the queen standing in the middle of a huge room, she 
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came forward, and addressed all her questions to Yeta through me... It wasa 
strange but wonderful experience, and especially as there was nobody in the 
room but the Queen, Yeta and me.... Yesterday we received another 
command to go to be received by the King. We got to Buckingham Palace at 
11.20 a.m. and the Secretary of State was there receiving the Emirs, Sultans and 
Chiefs. We waited a little and when our turn came were shown through the 
doors into the room where the King was receiving... The King shook hands 
with Yeta; welcomed him to London; asked him about his journey and how he 
had come, and made a few other kind remarks, to which Yeta replied in mono- 
syllables, being completely nonplussed... At length the King accepted Yeta’s 
gifts...then the King stepped back and handed Yeta a signed photo in a 
beautiful silver frame, which Yeta took from him and turned to me and asked me 
to hold it. To my amazement he then got down on his knees in front of the 
King ...and did the shoelela [the Lozi royal salute]; it looked rather strange to 
see his old bald head facing upwards from the carpet, and then he got up and 
raised his hands, etc as you know, and said the Yo sho, shangwe, mwaliange, 
etc. He did all this twice, and the King seemed very surprised at it.... On 
the way home Yeta said that nothing that mattered now remained to be 
done ... I personally feel very glad about it all for Yeta’s sake. He has behaved 
so well and is so courteous and I had not the faintest idea that he would shoelela, 

and it was a complete surprise.’83 

On this return to Northern Rhodesia Yeta commissioned his secretary, 
Godwin Mbikusita, to produce a blow by blow account of the great journey. 
After much delay, debate about its literary value, and loss of the manuscript, the 
book was finally published in 1940.4 It stands as a monument of an African 
exploration to the heart of the Empire. The Northern Rhodesian Government 
did not think Africans capable of understanding the Coronation ritual: Mbikusita 
spent more than twenty pages describing for his readers every detail of the rite. 
He also spelt out the theory of Imperial monarchy in a way that made it plain 
that he felt it almost equally applicable to the Lozi paramount. The book is, in 
fact, a superbly royal document. 

“It was a fine evening’, the story began, ‘in summer, after the Kuta (Council) 
was closed and every counsellor was at his home, when a drum signal “to 
assemble” was suddenly sounded. This was caused by two messengers who 
brought a letter from the Provincial Commissioner to the Paramount Chief 
urging the latter to go and see the Commissioner the next morning without 
fail. People then assembled and paddlers were picked in the usual way. The 
Paramount Chief left Lealui before sunrise... The journey was shortened 
because the Royal Barge, Notila, was manned by the usual 40 paddlers of great 
renown... No-one in the capital knew the cause and purpose of the 
journey... Everybody in Lealui, male and female, counted every minute of 
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the Paramount Chief's absence as a complete day.’85 

The narrative continues in the same high style. ‘All the people in 
Barotseland were very anxious to see the Paramount Chief going to England, as it 
had been everybody’s wish in the country ever since Yeta had been 
proclaimed.’ Inside Barotseland people flocked to say farewell; all along the 
line of rail Lozi migrants flocked to greet their Paramount and to hand in money 
for the expenses of his journey. It was a royal progress.86 Once in England 
the Lozi party made a series of properly monarchical observations. Seeing the 
crowds outside Buckingham Palace they reflected that ‘the great love that 
English people have for their King is the thing that enables them to have and 
form a good Government, famous throughout the World’. Sobhuza II of 
Swaziland, whom Yeta had never met, cabled to him ‘wishing you and others to 
hail the King with African royal spirit and etiquette’. But if the book is very 
conscious of Yeta’s own royalty and concerned to draw the moral that loyalty to 
him was the foundation of Lozi progress, it was also properly awed at the scale 
and enlightenment of Imperial monarchy. 

The Coronation was ‘the greatest event we ever saw or that we will ever see in 
` our lives again. Nobody could think that he is really on earth when seeing the 
Coronation Procession, but that he is either dreaming or is in Paradise’. 
Mbikusita’s long account of the Coronation ritual is interspersed with 
moralizing reflection. The rite ‘shows great cooperation between the Crown 
and the People, and this shows that although the people are the subjects of their 
King, he is also their subject... England is a country of peace and freedom. 


Happy is he who lives under the Union Jack. ... It is quite easy for everyone to 
see that the British Government has a firm trust in God, and it is on account of 
their firmness in God that they are powerful... In our native custom, the 


Coronation is only for the Paramount Chief; the Moyo [Queen] does not even 
participate in the ceremonies of the Coronation. She is regarded, although she 
is given high respect, as one outside these ceremonies. "Therefore, it is a great 
surprise to us to see that the Queen of England shares the Coronation with the 
King. It is a sign of irrevocable marriage and true partnership in life. 
European civilisation has taken centuries to appreciate this and we hope that, by 
the teaching and examples given to us by this civilisation, the generation to come 
may acquire such realisation'.5? 

Nothing could seem more submissive. And yet Yeta III's Visit to England is 
acomplex little book. It is partly an attempt to depict Lozi monarchy itself as in 
full flower at a time when the changes in Lozi government had created great 
internal unrest. It is partly an attempt by Mbikusita to articulate the hopes of 
‘progressive’ Lozi. Mbikusita Godwin Lewanika, after all, played a leading 
role in the rise of the welfare associations, in elite trade unionism, and in the first 


85. Godwin Mbikusita, Yete IIIs Visit to England, Lusaka, 1940, p. 2. 
86. This version of Yeta’s journey is amply confirmed by Steven’s reports. 
87. Godwin Mbikusita, op. cit., pp. 52, 53, 56-62, 63. 
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stages of the Congress movement. Publication of his book was urged by Ernest 
Alexander Muwamba, fellow Welfare Association leader and a member of the 
African Literature Committee.5$ The book ends with a careful recording of 
addresses made to Yeta III on his return by young ‘progressives’. ‘We hope 
that Your Highness has seen many wonderful and good things in that civilised 
country’, declared the Nalolo Native Teachers Association; ‘and we hope that 
Your Highness will do the best to uplift the country by adopting some’ of the 
civilised lines existing in England’. Ebeazar Sikatana, Supervisor of the Jeanes 
School, expressed himself ‘very glad for the honour that the British Empire has 
bestowed upon Barotseland by inviting Your Highness to attend the Coronation 
and more than all in giving Your Highness one of the best seats in the Abbey, 
which is a privilege that only a few people among thousands and millions of 
people have enjoyed... We trust it is a sign of the Empire's confidence in 
Your Highness. We come together as children of the great Empire’. Sikatana 
also congratulated Mbikusita and Suu, the two Secretaries, 'in the name of the 
educated class in Barotseland like themselves... We trust that any little good 
they did will open a door for the Barotseland educated class'.9 Obviously 
the book is also an indication of the extent to which the Imperial idiom was 
accepted and internalized—at least by Lozi royals and ‘progressives’. Above all, 
though, the book was a statement that if Africans were going to operate within 
the Imperial idiom they wanted the fullest access to it; they wanted to be there in 
the Abbey; they wanted fully to participate and on their own terms in the 
elaboration of an Imperial culture. The ambiguities of the administration 
towards the Coronation celebrations, on the other hand, make it clear that 
Africans were not readily going to be admitted to Imperial ritual on equal terms, 
any more than ‘progressive’ Africans were going to be allowed to compete freely 
in the economic sphere—or than African Pathfinders were going to be allowed to 
become fully-fledged Boy Scouts. 


Conclusion 

In March 1938 the scholar-settler, Henry Rangeley wrote a long assessment of 
the essential ambiguities in the operation of the Imperial ideology in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland: 

‘The Colonial Office hankers after native development and self rule on the 
West African style. You cannot apply this system when you have a white 
population, mostly recruited from South Africa, living in part of the country and 
producing, directly or indirectly, most of the revenue. Sufficient account has 
not yet been taken of the social colour bar. The white people of South Africa 
have the colour sense inherited from a slave-owning people, coupled with a fear 
inherited from the people who had, in many cases, to fight for their lives against 
the black man, the whole stimulated by the Labour Party in protection of white 


88. E.A. Muwamba, 10 June 1938, Sec. 2/364, vol. 2, N.A.L. 
89. Mbikusita, op. cit, pp. 105, 117-119. 
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standards of pay.... You make a fuss of a native Chief like Litia (Yeta) in 
England, where you have no colour sense, but very few South African born 
people would treat him as a social equal or sit down to a meal with him. When 
Lewanika went home, a far more picturesque figure than his son, he had Royal 
carriages placed at his disposal, the horses were taken out of his carriage in a 
Dorset village so that the village people could drag the carriage, he was taught to 
play simple games at tea parties by people like the Duchess of Abercorn; but 
when he got back to Africa he was hustled off Kimberly platform by a railway 
porter and the Committee of the Bulawayo Club refused to receive letters 
addressed to him at the Club. His remark to Colonel Harding on the platform 
incident was “Now I know that I am back in Africa”. Now if this is the attitude 
towards Chiefs who have been received by Royalty and have been the guests of 
the British Government, you can imagine the low social status that would be 
allotted to a native civil servant. ... I am always a little irritated when I hear ' 
people talk of native “loyalty”. There really is no such thing as we understand 
the word. The white man as a race is not liked and his Government is not liked 
either.... The majority of natives in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland do not 
take any interest in Royalty and the demonstrations and addresses on occasions 
like the Coronation was merely the ebullience of native clerks and the like, who 
know that such things are welcomed. The native is loyal in the sense that he is 
law-abiding and that is all.’ 

To my mind the progression of Imperial ideology from 1924 to 1938, and still 
more the growing tensions which manifested themselves on royal occasions after 
the Second World War, go far to validate Rangeley’s analysis. Many Africans, I 
am sure, were not interested in Royalty—though by the nature of things such 
Africans have not appeared in this paper. Those who were interested, whether 
through ‘ebullience’ or a sense of political advantage or through genuine 
conviction, were bound ultimately to reach disillusion. The Imperial ideology, 
like the colonial economy, was essential hierarchical. There was room for 
Africans at its lower levels; its upper reaches were reserved for Europeans. 
Already by 1938 there was prefigured the censorship of African Representative 
Council addresses to the King in 1947, and the boycott by Congress of the 
Coronation celebrations of Elizabeth II in 1952. One element at least in the 
alienation of Northern Rhodesian African ‘traditional’ and ‘progessive’ elites was 
the reality of their earlier participation in the Tapes ideology and of their 
subsequent disillusionment with it. 


90. Henry Rangeley to ‘Dear Mr Cohen’, March 1938, Historial Manuscripts 20, Lusaka, RA 
171/1, N.A.L. 


PAX BRITANNICA AND THE SOUTHERN 
SUDAN: 
THE VIEW FROM THE THEATRE 


DunsTAN M. Wal 


CRITICISMS have been made of the British imperial policy in the Sudan which 
wittingly or unwittingly divided the Arab North from the African South of the 
country by erecting artificial barriers.! Such a policy, it is argued, created two 
regions and two peoples differing in outlook and psychological predisposition. 
The causes of the post-colonial war in the Sudan have, therefore, been sub- 
stantially attributed to mistakes of the Pax Britannica. This article argues that 
the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium policy of separate administration for the 

North and South of the Sudan was essentially right, and that the major mistake, 
` and indeed crime committed against the Southerners, was its abandonment and 
the political unification of the two disparate regions on the eve of the imperial 
withdrawal. 


Establishment of the Condominium Rule 

Towards the end of 1898, a joint Anglo-Egyptian military force led by General 
Kitchener won an easy victory over the Mahdist army in the Northern Sudan. 
The Mahdist forces led by Khalifa Abdullahi surrendered at Omdurman and 
imperial rule was henceforth ensured. The whole of the Northern Sudan 
except Darfur came under the control of Anglo-Egyptian force. In 1899, an 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium was proclaimed over the entire Sudan. 

According to the Condominium Agreement, Britain and Egypt agreed to rule 
the Sudan jointly.? It expressly recognized the authority of the Government of 
Egypt, which had been ousted from the Sudan by the Mahdists. It also referred 
to the rights which had accrued to the Government of the United Kingdom as a 


The author, himself a Southern Sudanese, is presently Visiting Research Fellow with the 
Rockefeller Foundation in New York. 


l. This line of argument is found in all writings by Northern Sudanese on North-South 
relations. It runs through the following three books in particular: M. B. Said, The Sudan: Cross- 
road of Africa (Chester Springs, Pa.: Dufour Editions, Inc., 1965); Mohammed Omer Beshir, The 
Southern Sudan: Background to Conflict (London: C. Hurst, 1968); and Muddathir Abdal-Rahim, 
Imperialism and Nationalism (OUP). See also Muddathir Abdal-Rahim’s Introduction to Fourteen 
Documents on the Problem of the Southern Sudan (1965). Northern Sudanese politicians have 
invariably accepted the same argument. 

The physical, social, cultural and economic différences between the North and the South of the 
Sudan were officially accepted by the Government of Field Marshall Eaffar Mohammed el-Nimiery 
in his 9th of June, 1969 declaration of Regional Autonomy for the Southern Provinces. The Addis 
Ababa Peace Agreement reinforced that declaration. Also see my article on ‘Revolution, Rhetoric 
and Reality in the Sudan’, Journal of Modern African Studies, July, 1979. 
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result of the conquest. But, although both Britain and Egypt agreed to share 
the governance of the Sudan, the Egyptian presence was nominal; the British 
were the effective rulers. 

It became evident that other European countries were also interested in the 
Sudan, specifically the Southern region, which had first come under nominal 
British control in late 1898. King Leopold of Belgium tried unsuccessfully to 
claim Bahr el Ghazal as part of his Congo colony. The French sent a military 
expedition as far as Fashoda (now Kodok) in the Upper Nile Province. An 
imminent Anglo-French confrontation was averted, however, and the British 
were able to maintain their presumed rule over the region.3 

However, it was the Southern Sudanese who presented the stiffest resistance 
to the imperialist forces. It became necessary to seek a middle ground tactic 
between ruler and ruled in order to achieve peace. The ethnic groups which 
had suffered most from the Arab invasions—the Sudanese-speaking peoples, the 
Shilluk, and the Bari—easily submitted to the conquerors. But the Nuer and 
others in the swampy areas south of Malakal held off the British Administration 
until the 1920s, despite punitive expeditions against them. In 1901 the Nuer 
and the Azande waged armed resistance. They were followed by the Anuak 
who killed 47 British soldiers, including 5 officers, in 1912. The Aliab Dinka 
also rebelled and killed the Governor of Bahr el Ghazal, Chancery Stigand.* 
The Southern Sudanese did not easily accept colonial rule, nor the system of 
taxation that came with it. In 1927, still not completely subdued, the Nuer 
killed the District Commissioner of Bentiu, Vere Ferguson. And as late as 
1941, the District Commissioner of Tonj was killed by the Dinka of the 
area. The pattern of Southern Sudanese resistance was dependent upon the 
organization of each individual Society and its relations with neighbouring 
peoples. But the African resistance in the South did not deter the British. 
Those in charge in London were determined to establish firm control over 
internal as well as external forces. In response to the Belgian invaders from the 
neighbouring Congo they built up an army recruited from the indigenous people 
(later known as Equatorial [Southern] Corps) to help defend the region.5 

Internally the Colonial Administration established its authority by enlisting the 
help of tribal chiefs whenever possible to carry out its policies. It was not 
interested in and did not introduce a centralized bureaucracy.5 The powers of 
the chiefs, however, were limited, and in some areas those chiefs who did not 


3. For details of the Fashoda incident, see J. S. R. Duncan, The Sudan: A Record of Achievement 
1898-1947 (Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 1952), pp. 81-84. 

4. AbelAlier, "The Southern Sudan Question’, p. 14. 

5. 'The formation of the Equatorial Corps exclusively from the Southern Sudan was completed in 
1917. An army was also built in the North exclusively from that Region. The two armies were 
kept separate in their respective regions until the eve of Colonial withdrawal when the British 
officers in the South were replaced by Northern Arab Sudanese. 

6. A native administration system based on the philosophy of indirect rule was established in the 
Sudan. For details, see Muddathir "Abd Al-Rahim, Imperialism and Nationalism in the Sudan 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969), sec. 3. 
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prove submissive were disposed. Frequently, the legitimacy of the appointed 
chiefs was questioned by the people. Where this occurred, the British mini- 
mized as far as possible the role these chiefs were to play. 

The British District Commissioners had executive as well as judicial powers, 
which, more often than not, proved burdensome to them. Many clashes took 
place as a result of the incompatibility of the British criminal laws applied by the 
Colonial Administration with the native traditional laws. Eventually, a court 
system did emerge which served as a basis for native administration. 

As far back as 1902, the Colonial Administration decided to treat the then six 
Northern Provinces and the three Southern Provinces of the Sudan as the 
separate and distinct areas they had always been." European Christian mission- 
aries were forbidden to proselytize in the Moslem Arab northern areas of the 
Sudan. The indigenous African religions were not, however, recognized and 
respected: the Southern Sudan was divided into spheres of influence between 
various Christian missionary organizations interested in propagating their faith in 
the region? In 1918 Sunday became the official day of worship in the South, 
replacing Friday, which had been introduced in some areas by the Moslem Arab 
slave raiders? as the day of rest. 

In keeping with this policy of maintaining the distinction between the 
Northern and Southern regions of the Sudan, the Colonial government enacted 
the Passports and Permits Ordnance in 1922.10 While giving powers to the 
Governor General and his representatives to withdraw permits for entry into the 
Sudan from all non-Sudanese without explanation, this ordinance enabled any 
part of the Sudan to be declared a ‘closed district. This served the primary aim 
of colonial policy by which the Southern Sudan, as a ‘closed district’? became 
offlimits to all non-African Sudanese. Exceptions took place, of course, 
wherein permission was granted to Northern Arab traders, but they were 
confined essentially to the towns and the established routes. The procurement 
of cheap labour, specifically by the North from the South, was severely restric- 
ted. 'Thus the Northern Arab Sudanese were, in great part, kept out of the 
Southern Sudan where feelings of intense hatred stili prevailed due to the 
lingering memories of the Arab slave raids. The ordinance served to protect 
both peoples, who were very sensitive and easily excitable when in contact with 
one another. It is important to add that the Southern Sudanese were restricted, 
as well, from entering the North, although in fact they had little desire to do so.!! 


m J 8. E Duncan, The Sudan's Path to Independence (Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 
, p. 61. 

8. HMSO, Colonial Annual Report for 1905, Egypt, no. 1, 2817 (1906), p. 125. 

9. The Southern Sudanese ethnic groups had their own different days of rest depending on 
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10. Laws of the Sudan, vol. 1: 93, 1941 edition. 
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The Southern Policy 

The Colonial administration revealed its undérstanding of the long divisions 
between the Northern and Southern regions of the Sudan in the ‘Southern Policy 
of 1930. This policy was based on two premises: (1) that the Negroid Africans 
of the South were culturaly and, to some extent, racially distinct from the 
Northern Arab Sudanese; and (2) that the Southern provinces would either 
develop eventually as a separate territorial and political entity or be integrated 
into what was then British East Africa. In his directive to the Governors of the 
Southern Provinces, the Civil Secretary (Sir Harold MacMichael)!? defined in 
explicit terms what had come to be known as the. Colonial Southern Policy: 


His Excellency, the Governor-General, directs that the main features of the 
approved policy of the government for the administration of the Southern 
Provinces should be restated in simple terms. The Policy of the government 
in the Southern Sudan is to build up a series of self-contained racial or tribal 
units with the structure and organization based to whatever extent the 
requirements of equity znd good government permit upon the indigenous 
customs, traditional usage and beliefs.!3 


The implementation of tke Southern Policy required a number of measures 
that would eliminate all traces of Arab influences in the South and the revital- 
ization of Negroid African customs. The steps instituted by the Government to 
carry out the Policy includec the encouragement of use of the English language 
in mission schools and in offices, the prohibition of the use of Arabic language 
and Arab dress, the replacement of Arab administrators by indigenous ones, the 
removal of Arab traders from the South and the encouragement of Greek and 
Syrian traders to come into the area, and the recognition and use of African 
customary laws. 

Specifically, the government's first step was to institute the use of local 
languages in primary schools. Following a conference held in Rejaf (Southern 
Sudan), it was recommended that the Dinka, Bari, Moru, Ndogo, Nuer, Shilluk, 
Madi and Zande languages be recognized and adopted. 

The Southern Policy was pursued enthusiastically by the British Colonial 
Administrators who were required to be fully informed of the social structures, 
beliefs, customs, and psychological predispositions of the people. To per- 
petuate the insulation and separateness of the Southern Sudan, 


.. education was left in the hands of Christian missionaries whose main 
objective was the propagation of their faith. Intercourse between the South 
and North was not encouraged. Northerners were allowed to trade in the 


12. Civil Secretary Sir Harold MacMichael to the Governors of the three Southern Provinces and 
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South only after very careful screening. Likewise Southerners were pro- 
hibited from coming to the North. The use of the Arabic languages was 
prohibited all over the South, and all manners and manifestations of Northern 
and Arab culture were studiously eliminated and discouraged. The South 
was left a huge fertile land for anthropologists, where modernization, social 
and economic development were frowned upon by the British Administra- 
tion.4 


In some parts of the Western Bahr el Ghazal Province where strong Arab 
influence continued to prevail as a result of the settling and intermarriage of 
numerous slave traders, it was difficult to eliminate Arab mannerisms com- 
pletely. Otherwise, there was little difficulty in carrying out the Southern 
Policy. Islam and the Arabic language were excluded from the schools with the 
result that both were systematically erased throughout the South. Subse- 
quently, it has been argued that the Anglo-Egyptian Colonial Administration of 
the Southern Policy erected artificial barriers between the North and 
South. The Colonial regime has also been criticized by Northern Sudanese for 
eliminating Arab influence in the South. How valid are these criticisms? 

First, the Colonial regime did not discover a harmonious relationship between 
the North and South of the Sudan. On the contrary, tensions and animosities 
have for a long time characterized their interactions as evidenced by the fact that 
no previous administrations have achieved political and economic unification in 
the Sudan. Second, to blame the Colonial Administration for eliminating Arab 
influences in the South is to imply that the South needed Arabization. The 
contention is itself culturally imperialistic; it is an argument against a rival in 
cultural imperial pursuits. The revitalization of African customs and respect for 
the cultures of the South was in general commendable, bearing in mind that 
previous foreign invaders, the slave raiders for example, had tried to destroy the 
fabric of Southern society. Indeed, is must be said that the basic flaw under- 
lying the Southern Policy was the encouragement and transfer of Western 
institutions, Christianity in particular, rather than the discouragement of Arab 
cultural habits. The European missionaries had, of course, condemned the 
Arab Moslem presence in the South. Viewing the Moslems as rivals, the 
missionaries argued that, since they were not allowed to proselytize the Northern 
Moslem Region, the South should be exclusively their area. Third, whatever 
the ulterior motives of the Colonial Administration, there were strong arguments 
in favour of the Southern Policy. From the Southern Sudanese point of view, 
prohibiting the Northerners from entering the South meant protection of the 
region from the Arab slave raids: 


Organized raiding continued as long as adjacent parts of the South were 
unadministered and therefore unprotected in the late 1920s, and extensive 
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trade in slaves from Ethiopia was unmarked and even today [1946-47] there 
are occasional kidnappings and the victims are hurried into the hands of the 
desert nomads of the far North. The Government has therefore been reluc- 
tant to throw open the South until its inhabitants could stand on their own 
feet.!5 


Indeed, at the time of the formulation of the Southern Policy secret trade 
routes of slave traffic were discovered in Bahr el Ghazal Province. According 
to Peter McLoughlin, *Northern Sudanese obtained slaves from non-Moslem 
and non-Arab groups, some in the Northern Sudan itself, others from Southern 
Sudan, still others extra-nationally'.15 

Fourth, the Northern Arab Sudanese were vulgar and ruthless in their 
dealings with the local people in the South. The point to be emphasized here is 
that the Southern Policy of 1930 did not create hostility between the peoples of 
the two regions: hatred already had deep roots. The Colonial policy attempted 
to keep the Northerners and Southerners from clashing. Indeed, if the British 
had attempted to integrate the two regions, they would inevitably have faced 
enormous resistance, at least from the South. 

The most valid criticism of the Southern Policy is that it did not strive to bring 
about social or economic progress in the South as it did in the North. Not only 
did this two-pronged policy serve to further alienate one region from the other, 
but after the policy was abandoned, the South was left dangerously vulnerable to 
the pursuits of the North. 

In the South, the Government had a limited objective: to establish and main- 
tain law and order while defending its own position in the face of local 
opposition.? The British purposefully allowed an increase in the number of 
missionary societies to gain entry and establish themselves in this region for the 
purpose of engendering greater support among the peoples for the Colonial 
regime and to serve as a modernizing agent. 

While it has been argued that this limited British role was the result of a 
shortage of money, the magnitude of the resources devoted to development in 
the North disproves the point. Here, the Administration financed social service 
projects, such as the establishment of schools and hospitals, throughout the 


15. J. S. R. Duncan, The Sudan: A Record of Achievement 1898-1947 (Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1952). 
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1930s, and created an Advisory Council in 1943 in response to the upsurge of 
nationalism in the Northern Sudan. This Council was limited to the North on 
the basis that: 


the general conditions, social, cultural, economic and linguistic are sharply 
distinguished from those of the Southern Sudan: and—that the ethnic diver- 
sity and comparative backwardness of the Southern tribes preclude the selec- 
tion of suitable indigenous representatives. In short, the South cannot at 
present be adequately represented in the North, nor can the North represent 
the South. The ordinance, however, provides for the possibility of a separ- 
ate Advisory Council for the whole of Sudan, whenever either of these 
alternatives may be found desirable and feasible.!9 


The Southern policy continued to function into the 1940s. The restrictions 
on the Northern Sudanese were maintained. The educational policy whereby 
English was actively encouraged to the exclusion of Arabic as the lingua franca of 
the South and the missionaries were entrusted, although not exclusively, with the 
education of the Southern people, prevailed. The Government restricted the 
deliberations of the Advisory Council to the North as no questions referring to 
the South were permissible. 

However by this time, the British policy came under criticism from the 
Northerners, Egypt and (finally) from influential circles at home. Britain then 
modified and redefined its policy as follows: 


The approved policy of the Government is to act upon the fact that the people 
of the Southern Sudan are distinctly African and Negroid, and that our 
obvious duty to them is therefore to push ahead as far as we can with their 
economic and educational development on African and Negroid lines, and not 
upon the Middle Eastern Arab lines of progress which are suitable for the 
Northern Sudan. It is only by economic and educational development that 
these people can be equipped to stand up for themselves in the future, 
whether their lot be eventually cast with the Northern Sudan or with Eastern 
Africa (or partly with each).!9 


Northern Sudanese politicians mounted more pressure on the Colonial Admin- 
istration. They accused the British of either intending to ‘split’ the Sudan into 
two regions or of planning to attach the South or part of it to Uganda. The 
Colonial regime responded that ‘the arguments whether such a course could be to 
the ultimate advantage of the Southern Sudan or to the rest of Africa are many on 
both sides and the whole question might at some date form a proper subject for 
18. The Central Office of Information, Basic Facts Abour the Southern Provinces of the Sudan 
(Khartoum: The Central Office of Information, 1964), p. 13. Also see Sudan Government Gazette, 
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consideration by an international commission’.2° Later it was stated that ‘the 
present government while doing nothing to prejudice the issue, is proposing to 
associate sympathetic Northern Sudanese with implementation of a policy which 
aims at giving the South the same chances of ultimate Self-Determination as have 
been promised to the North’.?! 

'The British officials in Khartoum became more and more sensitive to con- 
tinuous criticisms of their Southern Policy. Strong pressure was exerted by the 
Northern Sudanese Graduate Congress in Khartoum for self-rule and eventual 
independence of the ‘whole’ Sudan, including the South.2 

Meanwhile, the partial restoration of Egypt's position in the Sudan in 1936 
gave the North more leverage: Egypt pressed Britain not to keep the South as a 
separate entity from the North in the hope that one day the whole of the Sudan 
might be united with Egypt. Some British Colonial officers also began to 
question the political and economic viability of a Southern Sudan existing on its 
own and came to view the hostile relationship between the North and South as a 
colonial creation. Later, it was assumed that the British Administration in East 
Africa was not interested in closer links with Southern Sudan: ‘East Africa's plans 
regarding better communications with Southern Sudan have been found to be 
nebulous and contingent on Lake Albert Dam’.23 In addition, pressures 
mounted from the British commercial circles and British supporters of the Mahdi 
family on the Colonial regime to abandon its Southern Policy. These forces 
combined to convince the Colonial rulers in the Sudan that the time had come for 
a reevaluation of the imperial policy in the Sudan. 


The Abandonment of the Southern Policy 

The crucial decision to change the Southern Policy was made following a 
report of the Sudan Administration Conference held in Khartoum in April 
1946. The Conference reported: 


We are fully aware of the relative backwardness of the peoples of the 
Southern Provinces and the advances which they must make therefore before 
they can reach the height of civilization attained by many peoples in the 
North. But at the same time a decision must be made, and made now, that the 


20. Duncan, The Sudan: A Record of Achievement, 1898-1948, pp. 13-14. 

21. Mekki Abbas, The Sudan Question (London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1952), pp. 174-75. 

22. The Graduate Congress was an alumni association of Northern Sudanese and became a politi- 
cally active association. Later politicians such as Ismael el-Azhari and Mohammed Ahmed 
Mahgoub (both became Prime Ministers) were members of the Graduate Congress. The 
Congress entertained ideas of ruling the South as part of one Sudan with the North; and of 
expanding Islamic and Arab influences along the Nile Valley to the Middle of Africa. 

23. Duncan, The Sudan’s Path to Independence, p. 213. Also see Civil Secretary to the Legal and 
Financial Secretaries, Directors of Departments, and Governors of the Southern Provinces (16 
December 1946), C.S./1.c., Government Archives, Khartoum. 

24. The British supported the Mahdi family through the Umma Party (heavily supported by the 
Ansars, who were followers of the rival of the Ansars. The Mahdi family wanted the Sudan to 
maintain close relations with Britain, rather than with Egypt, after independence. 
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Sudan be administered as one country. [Emphasis mine.] Though parts 
may lag behind, yet the aim of the whole is the same and there is no reason 
why the peoples of the Southern Provinces in the relatively near future should 

` not reach a degree of civilization which will enable them to play their full part 
in the progressive development of the Sudan.?5 


The report of the Administration Conference prompted quick and incisive 
criticisms from the senior British officials working in the Southern Sudan. The 
Governor of Bahr el Ghazal rebutted the report: 


The South’s future is being advised upon and is even likely to be decided by 
wrong men in the wrong place, i.e., by a body of people capable and conscien- 
tious but without any direct understanding of the South; preoccupied with the 
political ferment of the North and seeing everything through Omdurman 


spectacles.... No Southerner was present. No serious effort has been 
made to extract a concensus of opinion from the educated or leading 
Southerners.... The composition and the proceedings of the Conference 


gave us the uneasy feeling that the South’s fate is not to be decided principally 
on grounds of morality or expediency for the Southerners but as a pawn in the 
power politics game. [Emphasis mine. ]?6 


However, the British officials in the Northern Sudan, to whom the Governors 
of the Provinces (including those in the South) were subordinated, endorsed the 
report of the Administration. Thus by December 1946, the fate of the 
Southern Sudan was sealed and a change of policy vis-a-vis the South was to be 
implemented. The Civil Secretary, Sir James W. Robertson, had ruled out the 
two other options open to the Southern Sudan of (1) becoming an independent 
self-governing African State and (2) being united with East Africa, on the basis 
that ‘neither are in the best interest of the Southern Sudanese nor desired by the 
Southern Sudanese themselves’.?? Having made a rapid about-face, Sir James 
Robertson stated the new policy toward the Southern Sudan in the following 
words: 


The policy of the Sudan Government regarding the Southern Sudan is to act 
upon the facts that the peoples of the Southern Sudan are distinctly African 
and Negroid, but that geography and economics combine (so far as can be 
seen at the present time) to render them inextricably bound for future 
development to Middle Eastern and Arabicized Northern Sudan; and 
therefore to ensure that they shall, by educational and economic development, 

25. Report of Sudan Administration Conference (Khartoum, the Governor’s Palace, 23 April 

1946). The Report was published 31 March 1947. 

26. Governor of Bahr el Ghazal Province to Governor of Equatorial Province (6 March 1947), no. 


139a/SCR.Cl, Government Archives, Khartoum. 
27. This was the view of the Civil Secretary, Sir James W. Robertson. 
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be equipped to stand up for themselves in the future as socially and 
economically the equals of their partners of the Northern Sudan in the Sudan 
of the future.?8 


The reversal of the Southern Policy was the beginning of a new chapter in 
Afro-Arab relations in the Sudan. Under constant pressure from both Egypt 
and Northern Sudan, the colonial regime laid plans for a merger of the two 
regions seen as allegedly ‘in the best interests of the Southern Sudanese'?? Yet 
it is difficult to comprehend how Southern interests were to be served when 
intense hostility existed, having deep roots in North-South relations since pre- 
Colonial times, coupled with a profound distrust and a greatly inferior level of ` 
social and economic development on the part of the South with respect to the 
North. Moreover, the South was not consulted at any time during the decision 
making process, which undoubtedly explains the conclusion reached, and contra- 
dicts the alleged basis for the union. 

British administrators in the Southern Sudan were horrified by the plan for 
merger and based their criticisms on pragmatism and sound principles. One of 
the British Southern Governors, Richard Owen, accused the Civil Secretary of 
‘sacrificing his conscience’ warning that as a result of his decision, the North- 
erners ‘will dominate the Southerners and treat them as their fathers did and that 
the sins of the fathers shall be visited upon their children unto the third and fourth 
generation’ [Emphasis mine]. Opposition to the new Southern Policy and 
arguments for retaining the separate administration of the Southern Sudan also 
came from the Fabian Colonial Bureau in London. In a pamphlet the Bureau 
argued cogently: 


the problem of the South is the biggest human difficulty in the Country. 
Educated (Northern) Sudanese regard the South as Egypt regards 
them. The loss of it would become a matter of prestige and to some extent 
of anxiety, but there is also the fear that in the South might subsequently be 
discovered the wealth which could guarantee the Sudan's independence. 
The South, like the Northern Sudan to Egypt, is also a source of cheap labour 
and servants. On all other grounds the South ought not to be united to the 
Arab North. In human terms it belongs to the Africa south of it. There isa 
great deal to be said for maintaining the present policy of administering the 
South almost as a separate mandate, without making any decision to separate 
it in sovereignty from the North, a step which would be bitterly opposed 
politically just now in Egypt and in the Northern Sudan. Time, education, 


28. The Civil Secretary to the Governors of the Southern Provinces (16 December 1946), quoted 
in Abdal-Rahim, Fourteen Documents on the Problem of the Southern Sudan, Introduction, p. 29. 

29. This was the view of the British officials in Khartoum and of the Northern Sudanese 
politicians and the Egyptians. 

30. Governor of Bahr el Ghazal Province to Governor of Equatorial Province (see fn. 26 supra). 
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and gradual economic development may show in the end whether it can be 
more suitably attached to the Middle East or to Africa.?! 


However, such arguments fell on deaf ears in Khartoum where British 
officials stubbornly clung to their decision. Having formulated the new policy, 
a number of measures were necessary to put it into effect.3? First, Northern 
Arab Sudanese in senior government posts were brought to the South and 
Southern Sudanese were recruited to junior administrative positions. Second, 
the rules restricting Northern traders in the South were lifted and Southerners 
were now allowed to go and work in the North if they so wished. Third, the 
prohibition against the propagation of Islam was lifted for, as the government 
now argued, ‘freedom of the facilities for worship for all sects is indispensable, 
and religious discrimination such as has existed, though it may not have been 
admitted, must cease. A creed must prevail by administration of its own truth 
and not by suppression of other creeds’. Fourth, the Government decided that 
Arabic should be taught in Southern secondary schools and that, instead of 
sending Southerners to Makerere College (in Uganda) for post-secondary 
studies, they should go to Gordon Memorial College in Khartoum. Fifth, the 
cost of manual labour in the South was increased and, similarly, prices of 
produce in the region were raised to ‘world market prices’. Sixth, it was now 
realized that the gap between pay, status, and conditions of Northern and 
Southern staff was unjustified: a principle of equal reward for equal work was 
initiated. Seventh, the courtesy title of ‘Mr’ was to be used with Southern staff 
just as the courtesy title of ‘Effendi’ was used with Northern officials. Eighth, 
holidays were to be standardized throughout the country. Ninth, facilities were 
to be provided to Northern Sudanese to enable them to tour the South for 
educational purposes, with the hope that many preconceived ideas would be 
dispelled. 

The above measures were intended to promote a sense of shared outlook and 
citizenship among the peoples of the North and South of the Sudan. The 
Colonial regime saw the need to embark on a programme that would eliminate 
the prevailing sentiments of distrust and animosity and that would cultivate 
confidence among the peoples of the two regions. But this change of policy 
came on the eve of decolonization and did not succeed in altering the attitudes of 
the North toward the South nor vice versa, nor in accelerating the process of 
modernization in the South as it had in the North. 


Decolonization and Preparation for Self- Government 

The recommendations of the Sudan Administrative Conference had led to the 
new Southern Policy of merging the North and the South into one political and 
administrative territorial unit: the Sudan. As we have already pointed out, the 


31. Fabian Society, The Sudan: The Road Ahead (London, Faber and Faber 1947), pp. 25-26. 
32. The Central Office of Information, Basic Facts About the Southern Provinces, p. 16. 
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British administrators in the Southern Sudan had objections to the new policy. 
Some had silent reservations but consented; another group expressed open criti- 
cisms of the policy and the measures designed to implement it. The Governor 
of Bahr el Ghazal, Richard Owen, having failed to persuade the Civil Secretary 
to change the new policy, addressed himself to the subject of ‘safeguards for the 
integrity of the South which most needs discussion for the formulation of a 
concerted attitude’. The Governor saw the need for ‘a measure of regional 
autonomy, or eventual federation of two rather different entities on an equal 
basis, and a plain statement that the British will hold the fort till the South 
doesn’t need a garrison’. Fourteen British administrators working in the 
Southern Sudan stated that they felt ‘seriously perturbed by the minutes of the 
Administration Conference’. They signed a collective letter to the Civil Secre- 
tary against the exclusion of Southerners from the Conference, adding that 
‘peoples of Southern Provinces were only represented by two Governors’. 
They called for an Administration Conference for the Southern Sudan to meet in 
the South? In his reply, the Civil Secretary reassured the signatories of the 
letter that the Colonial Government was aware of its responsibilities, that it had 
not reached a decision about the Southern Provinces, and that the recommenda- 
tions of the Sudan Administration Conference had not yet been considered. As 
Chairman of the Conference, he added, ‘the Civil Secretary simply allowed the 
Northern Sudanese to speak their minds and they did so’.26 But the Civil 
Secretary indicated that he was ‘willing to call a conference such as suggested to 
meet in Juba’. 

Hence, to allay the fears of the British administrators in the South, the Civil 
Secretary convened the Juba Conference. The terms of reference of the 
Conference were fivefold: First, to consider the recommendations of Sudan 
Administration Conference about the Southern Sudan. Second, to discuss the 
advisability of the Southern Sudanese being represented in the proposed 
Assembly and, were it deemed advisable, to decide how such representation 
would best be obtained under the circumstances, and whether the representation 
proposed by the Sudan Administration Conference was suitable. "Third, to 
discuss whether safeguards could be introduced into the legislation setting up the 
new Assembly, to ensure that the Southern Sudan with its differences in race, 
tradition, language, customs and outlook would not be hindered in its social and 
political advancement. Fourth, to discuss whether or not an Advisory Council 
for the Southern Sudan should be set up to deal with Southern affairs from which 
representatives might be appointed to sit on the Assembly as representatives of 


33. Letter from Richard Owen, Deputy Governor of Bahr el Ghazal Province to B. V. Maywood, 
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the Southern Sudan. Fifth, to consider the recommendations of the Sudan 
Administration Conference in paragraph 13 of their report, dealing with matters 
not strictly relevant to the political development of the Sudan, but essential if the 
unification of the Sudanese people were to be achieved.? 


The Juba Conference was attended by the governors of the Southern 
Provinces, the Director of Establishments, seventeen Southern Sudanese chiefs 
and junior government officials, and six well-educated Northerners. More 
often than not, it has been argued by Northern Sudanese scholars and practising 
politicians that the Juba Conference concluded that ‘it was the. wish of the 
Southern Sudanese to be united with the Northern Sudanese in a united Sudan’; 
and that the majority of the Southerners in the Conference had ‘decided for unity 
with the North’.38 

The above conclusions tend to overlook the fact that the unity of the North 
and South had already been unilaterally decided by Sir James Robertson, the 
Civil Secretary, as a result of pressure from Northern Sudanese politicians and 
on account of British Middle Eastern interests. Moreover, the main items for 
consideration were whether the Southern Sudanese would be represented in the 
proposed Legislative Assembly, whether an Advisory Council for the Sudan 
would be set up, or whether some political or constitutional safeguards would be 
established so that the Southern Sudan was not hindered in its social and political 
advancement. The conference was intended to endorse decisions that had 
already been made by the Colonial officials in Khartoum and to discuss the lesser 
question of the formula for representation of the Southern Sudanese, assuming it 
to be understood that the Sudan must be limited. The Southern Sudanese 
participants in the Conference were not free agents; they were handpicked by 
the Administration and most of them were chiefs who were, with a few excep- 
tions, illiterate; the rest were either clergymen or government officials. So 
whatever decision they made, they had no mandate from the people. Further- 
more, ‘even if they had any mandate, Southern Sudan would still pull out of any 
agreement that turns out to be for its political enslavement and economic 
exploitation’.4° 

The Southern participants, however, did not disappoint their people. They 
were fearful of the North and reminded the Conferees of the bad pre-Colonial 
relations between the Arabs and the Africans. They stressed the danger of 
close association with the Northerners and warned that the North would 
dominate the South in a united Sudan: 

37. Civil Secretary’s Memorandum on Juba Conference (15 May 1947), C.S./1.c.., Government 
Archives, Khartoum. 
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Chief Tete said he wanted to study in the South until he was clever enough to 
go to the North. One could not begin to do work which one did not under- 
stand.... Chief Lappanya thought that if representatives were to be sent to 
a legislative assembly, they should have had previous experience in councils of 
their own. It was impossible to send untrained recruits into battle. When 
the Governor thought they were sufficiently trained, he would send them into 
the firing lines.... Chief Luath Ajak emphasized the fear of the 
Southerners that a crowd of hungry Gellaba would invade the South and 
swamp them and cheat the people. . . .4! 


The most senior Southern chief in the Conference, Chief Lolik Lado pleaded 
for caution in establishing a unified administration between South and 
North. He painfully recalled the violent relations between the two regions in 
the past and expressed the fear that it might be difficult to realize any change for 
the better. Chief Lolik Lado said, however, that he was prepared to observe 
the new generation of Northerners before the South made up its mind about its 
future relations with the North.? He perceptively observed that ‘“... a girl who 
had been asked to marry a young man usually wanted time to hear reports of that 
young man from other people before consenting; likewise Southerners before 
coming to any fixed decisiors about their relations with the Northerners need 
time. The ancestors of the Northern Sudanese were not peace-loving and 
domesticated like cows. Th2 younger generation said that they meant no harm, 
but time would show what they would in fact do.’#3 Evidently, the Southerners 
in the Conference sufficiently indicated their fear and suspicion of the 
North. The British officials acted as ‘brokers’ at the Conference, while 
Northern Sudanese made administrative and political unity of North and South 
appear attractive. No resolutions were passed but the Civil Secretary con- 
cluded that the following points had been agreed upon: that it was the wish of the 
Southern Sudanese to be united with the Northern Sudanese in one Sudan; that 
the South should, therefore, be represented in the proposed Assembly; that the 
number of Southern representatives should be more than thirteen as had been 
recommended by the Sudan Administration Conference; that these representa- 
tives should be elected by Province Councils in the South and not by an Advisory 
Council for the Southern Sudan; that trade and communications should be 
improved between the two regions; and that steps should be taken towards the 
unification of the educational policy in the North and South.“ 

The British Colonial Administration was reassured by the Juba Conference, 
trusting that a Northern-Arab-Sudanese-dominated central government would 
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be moderate and conciliatory. The important message that they did receive 
from the South was the demand for safeguards for the protection of the South’s 
political and cultural rights in the united Sudan, which the Colonial regime was 
now prepared to institute through a unified administration. The Northern 
Sudanese, nevertheless, saw proposals for setting up a separate Advisory Council 
and safeguards for the South as another design by the British to ‘separate’ the 
North and the South. While political safeguards were given immediate and 
serious consideration by the Colonial regime, the draft of the Legislative 
Assembly Ordinance of 1948 did not include any specific safeguards for the 
South. 

The British Colonial officials in the South protested against the decision to 
exclude specific safeguards for the South in the Legislative Ordinance. They 
pointed out that ‘without protection the Southerners will not be able to develop 
along indigenous lines, will be overwhelmed and swamped by the North and will 
deteriorate into a service community hewing wood and drawing water. To 
pretend that there are no fundamental differences between them is like covering 
a crack in the tree trunk with moss. Such a process, like any obscuring of the 
truth, is unsound.’45 They complained in vain against the Civil Secretary’s 
opinion that specific references to the South could harm the British position in 
negotiations with Egypt over the Condominium Agreement. The Civil Secre- 
tary was persuaded to accept the idea that the union of North and South was the 
only solution for the problem in the Sudan. Hence, he did not see any necessity 
for sympathizing with the Southern Sudanese demands for safeguards. 

Again for the second time, to allay the fears of the British Colonial officials in 
the South, the Civil Secretary decided to include specific safeguards for the. 
South; but they were embodied in the reserve powers of the Governor General. 
These safeguards were contained in Articles 14 and 100 of a draft of the Self- 
Government Statute. The Governor General in Article 100 was given special 
responsibility for ‘the public service and the Southern Provinces’, and also the 
power to protect special interests of the Southern Provinces. He was author- 
ized to withhold his assent to any bill passed by the Legislature which in his own 
opinion adversely affected the performance of the duties conferred on him. 
Also he was empowered to issue orders which appeared to him necessary for the 
performance of his special duties, and these orders were to have the force of law 
and to prevail over any existing or future legislation, and administrative or 
executive act of the Government. In Article 14(2) (where the second constitu- 
tional safeguard was stated), the Governor General was authorized ‘to appoint 
not less than ten or more than fifteen ministers ... on the advice of the Prime 
Minister; provided that not less than two ministers in each council shall be 
elected Southerners':6 These two ‘safeguards’ for the South were bitterly 
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attacked by both the press and the ligislature in the North." They were, 
however, evenutally passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The other aspects of the 1948 Ordinance, aside from the reserve powers of the 
Governor General, concerred the composition and duties of the Legislative 
Assembly. The Ordinance (1948) created an Executive Council of 12 mem- 
bers, at least half of whom had to be Sudanese. The Legislative Assembly was 
composed of 65 elected members, 10 nominated members, and 18 Executive 
Council members and Under Secretaries—making a total of 93 members in 
all. There were 13 representatives from the South. This meant that only 14% 
of the representatives came from the South and the remainder from the 
North. The South was therefore heavily underrepresented. 

The Executive Council prepared all government legislation for submission to 
the Assembly and finally to the Governor General for his approval. He also had 
supreme power of veto but the exercise of such power was subject to notification 
by Condominium powers. The Governor General, however, never exercised 
his power of veto. 

The Sudan was now moving rapidly toward independence. In March 1951, 
the Governor General appointed a Constitutional Amendment Commission 
composed of 13 Sudanese (anly 1 from the South), with a British Judge of the 
High Court as Chairman, to recommend the next steps to be taken to complete 
self-government. The only Southern member on the Commission put forth a 
case for federation between the North and the South. Professor Vincent 
Harlow* of Oxford University, who was consulted on the projected measures of 
constitutional reforms in the Sudan, suggested two proposals to deal with the 
special political status of the South. These were: (1) to vest in the Governor 
General powers to protect the special interests of the Southern Sudan; and (2) to 
establish a Ministry for Southern Affairs. As regards the first proposal, the 
Governor General was to be given the right to withhold his assent from any 
executive act and to reserve for the consideration of the Condominium Govern- 
ment any legislative measure which in his judgement would adversely affect the 
interests of the well-being of the Southern Sudanese. For the second proposal, 
the Ministry of Southern Affairs was to be headed by a Minister who himself 
must be from the South, and who, besides assisting the Governor General in the 
exercise of his special powers in respect of the South, would be responsible for 
promoting in the Council of Ministers and introducing in the Assembly measures 
for economic and other benefit to the South. The Minister of Southern Affairs 
was, in turn, to be assisted in the discharge of his functions by an Advisory Board 


47. The pro-Egyptian Northern Sudanese Ashigga Party led the attack against the safeguards for 
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on Southern Affairs, the personnel of which would be selected by the Minister in 
consultation with governors of the three Southern Provinces.*9 

The Legislative Assembly accepted the Constitutional Amendment Commis- 
sion’s recommendation on the special powers for the Governor General but 
rejected the recommendation for the establishment of a ministry of Southern 
Affairs? The Assembly stated that instead of creating this ministry, at least 
one of the members of the Council of ministers should be from the South. The 
Southern members of the Assembly opposed this motion, unsuccessfully. 

In May 1952, the Northern political parties submitted proposals for self- 
government to the Condominium Government. A conference was convened by 
the Colonial regime to discuss these proposals. All the Northern political 
parties were represented in these negotiations, but the South was not invited to 
participate. By the time the negotiations were finalized, a new regime had come 
to power in Egypt under the leadership of General Mohammed Nequib, who 
had been born of a Sudanese mother and Egyptian father, had been educated at 
Gordon Memorial College in Khartoum, and knew many Northern Sudanese 
politicians. Nequib made the Egyptian position more flexible than before: 
while insisting on the unity of the Nile Valley, he was prepared to ‘ensure for the 
Sudanese the freedom of self-determination without foreign influence’. Egypt 
now dropped its demand for ‘outright annexation of the Sudan’. 

The major issue of contention, between Britain on one side and Egypt and the 
Northern political parties on the other, was the special responsibility of the 
Governor-General for the Southern Provinces incorporated in Article 100 of the 
draft Self-Government Statute. Egypt and the North saw in Article 100 a 
hidden scheme to separate the South from the North and so insisted on its 
removal. Hence, it was dropped and replaced by an enlarged special responsi- 
bility of the Governor General ‘to ensure fair and equitable treatment to all the 
inhabitants of the various provinces of the Sudan’.5!_ Thus, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement of 1953 and the Self-Government Statute did not contain any special 
safeguards for the Southern Sudan. 

Under the Agreement (of 1953), the following points were of significance:5? 
Egypt for the first time expressly recognized the right of the Sudanese to self- 
determination, to be exercised at the appropriate time and with the necessary 
safeguards. It was agreed that there should be a transitional period not 
exceeding three years during which the dual administration would be dissolved. 
The Agreement provided for three international commissions: one to supervise 
elections; the second to control the exercise by the Governor General of his 
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discretionary powers; and the third, consisting of one representative of Egypt, 
one of Britain, and three Northern Sudanese, to complete Sudanization of the 
administration, the police, the defence force, and any government post that 
might affect the freedom of the Sudanese at the time of self-determination. 
Finally, it was agreed that self-determination was to be exercised by Sudanese 
through a Constituent Assembly which was to have the political right to choose 
between union with Egypt or independence for the Sudan. The Agreement 
also stipulated that the North and South were one united territory and that 
elections to the first Sudanese Parliament would embrace both regions.5? 

While the Northern Sudan participated fully in the discussions leading to the 
crucial decisions embodied in the Agreement of 1953 and in the Self- 
Government Statute, the South was neither represented in nor even consulted 
during the negotiations. It is often argued that ‘the South had no political 
organizations to send representatives to Cairo where the Conference took 
place',** that unity had already been established between the North and South 
in 1947, and consequently, that it was quite legitimate for Northern Sudanese 
politicians to govern the Sudan in its entirety as a single political unit. This 
argument may be valid on technical grounds; that is, if representation at the 
Conference was based solely on political parties, the South could not be 
represented since it had no political parties. But such an argument overlooks 
the profound schism between the North and the South. There is no persuasive 
argument to justify the exclusion of the South at the pre-self-government 
negotiations. It must therefore be concluded that the destiny of the Southern 
Sudanese was decided behind their backs just as the union of the North and 
South was unilaterally decided upon by the Civil Secretary with the support and 
pressure from the North, but without the prior consultation or the blessing of the 
South. 

Preparations for self-government involved elections for Parliament: the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. Colonial policy dictated that political power 
be handed to those indigenous leaders who commanded the majority support of 
members in Parliament. The important point here, however, is that whereas 
the Northern political parties demanded self-determination from the Colonial 
power, the Southern Sudanese wanted self-determination from both the British 
and the Arab Sudanese. That is, the peoples of the two regions looked at 
independence from the British in different ways: 


Two ethnic communities can suffer joint domination from an external colonial 
power, particularly when there is no immediate hope for either of them to 
attain independence. When prospects for independence do materialize, each 
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may define its limits of self-determination. In the Sudan, the Northerners, 
because in the majority and with better prospects of taking over as successors 
of the British, defined self-determination for the entire Sudan as one entity. 
The Southerners, because in the minority and apprehensive of domination 
by the Arabs of the North, defined self-determination to mean separate 
independence for the North and the South. The clash between the two was, 
therefore, inevitable.55 


The concern in the Southern Sudan was the fear of betrayal by the British to 
Northerners whose ancestors had carried on slave trade in the South. But the 
South was handicapped from the beginning in arguing its case: it lacked educated 
and sophisticated leadership which could match that of the North and, above all, 
the Colonial regime was not ready to reverse its policy of an united Sudan. 

Hence, following the 1953 elections, Parliament was formally inaugurated by 
the Governor General on 18 January, 1954, and five days later, Ismael el-Azhari, 
leader of the NUP, became the first Sudanese Prime Minister. An elected 
Sudanese Government was now in full control of internal affairs, while foreign 
and constitutional affairs were still controlled by the Governor General. The 
days of Colonial rule were numbered. It is therefore in order to make an overall 
assessment of the Colonial era in the Sudan, with particular regard to its impact 
on Afro-Arab relations. 


An Appraisal 

The British occupied and colonized the Sudan in 1898 ostensibly on behalf of 
Egypt. The control of the Nile Valley was seen as necessary for both the 
economic livelihood of Egypt and for the strategic interests of Britain. A joint 
Anglo-Egyptian military expedition was thus sent to annex the Sudan lest other 
European powers such as France and Belgium should occupy it. Although 
Egypt and Britain were t6 have a dual control over the Sudan, policy decisions up 
to the post-Second World War period were made exclusively by the British 
Colonial administrators. 

The Colonial regime decided to treat the Northern and the Southern Regions 
as separate territorial entities. "This plan of separate administration and 
development of the two areas was formally formulated and announced in 1930 
and came to be known as the Southern Policy. It was not a departure from the 
pre-existing situation. The North and South were two different areas geo- 
graphically, religiously, culturally and to some extent racially. Moreover, there 
existed already a deeply rooted mutual hatred and distrust between the people as 
a result of memories of Arab slave raids into the South before and during the 
55. Y. Tandon and Gingyera-Pinycwa, ‘Uganda-Sudan Relations and Uganda-Congo Relations, 


1962-6: A Comparative Examination’, paper for the Social Science Conference, University of East 
Africa, December 1966, pp. 1-3, cited in Wai, The Southern Sudan, p. 2. 
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Anglo-Egyptian military occupation of the Sudan. Hence, the policy of separ- 
ate administration of the two regions was logically based on the facts of the 
situation: it was, by default, a correct Colonial policy. 

The greatest error of Pax Britannica was its reversal of the Southern Policy 
after the Second World War and its consequent failure to provide the kind of 
social development and constitutional transition that might have had the chance 
of safeguarding the political position of the South in an independent Sudan. In 
1946, the British officials in Khartoum decided, without either consulting the 
Southern Sudanese or sounding out the views of the British administrators 
working in the South, in favour of the merger of North and South. The 
reversal of the Southern Policy came as a result of a combination of factors: 
pressure for one Sudan from the Northern Sudanese politicians who were enter- 
taining cultural imperial interests in the South; pressure from Egypt which was 
hoping that after the British withdrawal the Sudan would become one of its 
provinces; and, of no less importance, British interests in the Middle East—the 
Suez Canal was becoming a bone of contention between Britain, France, and 
Egypt, and Britain did not want to antagonize Egypt in the Sudanese affair. 
The Southern Sudan was to be sacrificed to appease Egypt. Indeed, after the 
Second World War, Egypt acquired an effective role in the shaping of policy on 
the future of the Sudan. 

The Southern Sudan was not prepared for the rapid political transition to 
self-government in 1953. Southern Sudanese had no concept of a Southern 
Sudan united with the Northern Arab Sudan. The Colonial policy of separate 
administration had kept the two peoples of North and South apart and there also 
developed wide disparity in social and economic development between the two 
regions. For, whereas education and social services were left in the hands of the 
missionaries in the South, the Colonial regime was actively engaged in expanding 
education and economic development and modernization in the North. Many 
Northern Sudanese also went to Egypt for education5* In short, the Colonial 
regime knew that the merger of North and South in essence meant handing over 
the latter, weaker, region to the former, stronger, one. Protests from British 
Colonial officials working in the South against the new policy of one Sudan were 
not taken seriously by their superiors in Khartoum. Southern Sudanese fears 
were also deliberately ignored. 

56. Baddour, Sudanese-Egyptian Relations. Baddour reports that Egypt always kept the doors of 
her universities and higher schools open for (Northern) Sudanese to enter whenever they felt they 


could pursue such higher studies. In 1955, Northern Sudanese students in Egypt numbered as 
follows: 


Al-Azhar University 2,156 
Cairo University 443 
Heliopolis (Ein Shams) University 146 
Alexandra University 113 
Higher Schools of Higher Studies 67 
Secondary, Intermediate, and 

Technical Schools 796 


Total 3,721 
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When self-government was ushered into the Sudan, there was no sense of 
national belonging on the part of the Southern Sudanese. The new ‘united’ 
Sudan lacked the centralizing process that can help promote in a population 
‘mutual identification as nationals of the same country’: there was an absence of 
‘a collective cumulation of shared moments of national experiences. The 
Negroid Africans of the South and the Arab Sudanese of the North did not have 
experiences which would lead to ‘shared prejudices and shared emotional 
dispositions’.57 Instead, the various ethnic groups in the South possessed and 
shared prejudices and emotional dispositions against the Arabs in the North and 
vice versa. 

As the British gradually transferred institutional political power to the Arab 
Sudanese in the North, Afro-Arab relations in the country understandably, 
deteriorated. While the situation required mutual respect, understanding, and 
statecraft, it was not forthcoming in independent Sudan—as any objective 
observer of British-sanctioned parochial politics in the Sudan might have been 
able to predict. 


57. Fora detailed analysis of processes of nation-building, see Ali A. Mazrui, ‘Cultural Engineer- 
ing and Nation-Building in East Africa’, p. 289. 
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Free and fair parliamentary elections do not often take place in the middle of 
revolutions. It is, of course, an important commentary on the nature of the 
revolution envisaged by Flt-Lt Jerry Rawlings and his fellow members of the 
AFRC, which ruled Ghana from 4 June to 24 September 1979, that the elections 
arranged by the displaced SMC regime for 18 June should have been allowed to 
go ahead as planned. The ‘revolution’, as increasingly controlled and defined 
by Rawlings himself, was more an attempt at moral reformation than structural 
transformation, primarily concerned to reassert the principle of popular 
accountability in Ghanaian political and public life. 

Rawlings possessed, moreover, a decidedly voluntarist conception of 
morality, quite alien to most radical ideologues and hardly to be expected of a 
member of the armed forces. The revolutionary role of the military rank and 
file was in part to carry out vigorous punitive action against the most corrupt 
elements in the former NRC and SMC governments and to check the excessively 
profiteering practices which had come to permeate Ghanaian economic life more 
generally. But it was also to awaken the civilian masses to their own moral 
rights and duties, including the election of their own government and the holding 
of it to account once elected. As Rawlings himself put it: ‘We are trying to get 
the public to take up its responsibility about its own government. The armed 
forces is not a time-bomb behind a civilian government... We want to leave it 
to the civilians... We want to show you that you have been in bondage. We 
broke your chains for you, now we leave you to go where you want to’.! 

This conception of the revolution’s purpose was not shared by all amongst the 
army rank and file, or even all members of the AFRC; but Rawlings’ announce- 
ment that the elections would proceed as scheduled was crucial in consolidating 
civilian support for himself and his idea of a brief period of ‘house-cleaning’ 
under the aegis of the AFRC. He clearly recognized that, however intense the 
desire for revenge against past exploiters, the civilians’ experience of military 
intervention in Ghana had, by the middle of 1979, proved economically so 
disastrous and politically so disadvantageous that few were prepared to tolerate 
any further, protracted disruption of the promised return to civilian rule. The 
civilian support he thereby gained was important in strengthening his own 
position over and against the more extreme elements in the soldiery, and 
consequently in preventing the massive bloodshed he was so concerned to avert. 


Dr Richard Jeffries is Lecturer in Politics at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. His article is based upon a paper presented to the Commonwealth Elections Seminar 
at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London, on 7 May 1980. 

l. West Africa, 9 July 1979. 
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If it was not entirely fortuitous, therefore, that Rawlings’ definition of the 
revolution’s aims proved compatible with the holding of civilian elections, nor 
was it the product of mere pragmatism. Rawlings did sincerely believe in the 
idea of free elections. He made no attempt to interfere with the existing arrange- 
ments for electoral competition which, as we shall see, were free and fair by 
almost any standards, and he carefully avoided any expression of preference for 
one party rather than another. Whether the immense popularity which he and 
his mode of government soon came to enjoy nevertheless influenced the outcome 
in more subtle and unwitting ways is, of course, quite a different question, to 
which a preliminary answer will be attempted in the course of the following 
pages. More generally, this paper is concerned with the question of why 
Ghanaians chose to vote the way they did when their choice was relatively free. 


The Framework of Choice 

The Constituent Assembly established by the outgoing SMC Government in 
January-March 1979 formulated a constitution which was closer to the American 
than the British model. As far as the method of election was concerned, 
members of the single-chamber legislature were to be elected from 140 single- 
member constituencies on a first-past-the-post basis, while a separate ballot was 
to be held for the executive presidency. The first presidential ballot was to be 
held on the same day as the parliamentary elections; but, in the event that none 
of the candidates obtained an absolute majority of all votes cast, a run-off was to 
be held between the two leading candidates on the first poll. 

In accordance with the guidelines laid down by the Constituent Assembly, the 
Electoral Commission imposed only three restrictions of any significance on the 
composition, qualifications for registration or legitimate campaign strategies of 
political parties. Firstly, no party was allowed to adopt the name or symbol of 
any party which had competed in previous Ghanaian elections. This meant, 
most importantly, that no party was allowed officially to call itself either the 
Convention People’s Party (CPP) or the Progress Party (PP), or was supposed to 
present itself as a revival of either of these parties. But the latter restriction was 
not, in practice, enforced against the People’s National Party (PNP) or the 
Popular Front Party (PFP) which, as an anonymous commentator in the Legon 
Observer complained, ‘seem to be telling us more of what their departed leaders 
(Nkrumah and Busia) did than what the surviving followers themselves can do’.? 

Secondly, anyone found guilty by the various Assets Commissions and 
Commissions of Enquiry established since 1966 of using public office for private 
gain was debarred from standing for election or holding any official party 
position. In response to pressure from such alleged offenders and their friends, 
a Review Tribunal was set up in February which, for example, exonerated 
Victor Owusu and the retired Colonel Frank Bernasko in time for their 
registration as the presidential candidates of their respective parties—the PFP 
2. Legon Observer, Vol. XI, No. 6, 6-19 April 1979, p. 124. 
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and the Action Congress Party (ACP)—but not Imoru Egala, the anticipated 
presidential candidate of the PNP. — Egala was nevertheless able to secure the 
election of his nephew, the virtually unknown Dr Hilla Limann, as PNP 
presidential candidate, employing the arguments: (i) that he was an experienced 
and highly capable diplomat; (ii) that, in view of the crucial role of the northern 
vote in the elections, it was best to have a northerner as presidential candidate; 
and (iii) that the fact that he was virtually unknown at least meant that his rivals 
would have difficulty in finding charges to bring against him. Egala, as we shall 
see, was no fool.: 

Thirdly, the Electoral Commission imposed fairly undemanding pre- 
conditions for party registration as regards, for example, the number of regional 
offices established and the number of parliamentary candidates who had filed the 
necessary nomination papers by the appointed date. Seven parties proved able 
to meet these conditions by the beginning of May, though one—the Vanguard 
Party—later dropped out when its leader and presidential candidate, Dr 
Blay-Miezah, was gaoled on the charge of bribing a member of the security 
forces. This was hardly surprising in view of the fact that the Vanguard Party 
was purely a personal vehicle whose sole campaign promise was to use 
Blay-Miezah’s personal fortune to revive the Ghanaian economy, and whose real 
purpose was generally perceived to be to secure the restoration of a diplomatic 
passport essential to the conduct of his (undisclosed) business activities. 

The remaining six parties might be briefly characterized as follows. 

The People’s National Party (PNP) was based on the old CPP networks but 
put forward a large number of young ‘new faces’ as parliamentary candidates, 
more highly educated and perhaps more intellectual in their socialism than most 
of the ‘old guard’. The two groups were united by a shared adherence to the 
memory of Nkrumah, though it would seem likely they remembered Nkrumah 
rather differently, the young ‘progressives’ being more familiar with his 
somewhat romanticized image than with the realities of the later CPP regime. 

The Popular Front Party (PFP) was a direct continuation of the former 
Progress Party which had ruled Ghana from 1969 to early 1972. It is equally 
important to note, however, that it was not, as some would have liked it to be, an 
extension or consolidation of the People’s Movement for Freedom and Justice 
(PMFJ) which had led civilian opposition to the Acheampong (SMC) regime and 
its proposal for a system of ‘Union Government’. The PMFJ had succeeded in 
bringing together many ex-Progress Party leaders with others determined to 
restore a fully civilian, multi-party political system—most notably, many 
ex-leaders of the Ewe-based National Alliance of Liberals (NAL) which had 
provided the main competition to the Progress Party in the 1969 elections. 
Significantly, however, Victor Owusu and several other ex-Progress Party 
leaders had played little or no role in the PMFJ’s campaign. Ata meeting held 
in Kumasi in December 1978, William Ofori-Atta (an ex-Progess Party 
Minister) and Lt-Colonel Afrifa (ex-Chairman of the NLC) argued for the 
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formation of a party based on the PMFJ rather than the old Progress Party with 
its continuing popular image of Ashanti/Brong-Ahafo dominance and favourit- 
ism. The reluctance of many ex-PP leaders, however, to accept the possible 
demotion of status or dilution of ideological purity entailed by their incorporation 
in a new political entity led to the formation of the Popular Front Party on the 
one hand, and the United National Convention on the other. 

The United National Convention (UNC) was, then, largely a Ga and Ewe- . 
based coalition of ex-PP and ex-NAL elements who had joined together in the 
PMF] and were dissatisfied with the ologarchic exclusiveness of the PFP 
leaders. They hoped, moreover, if not to win the election outright, at least to 
gain a position of considerable political influence through a combination of the 
unblemished political record of ‘Paa Willie’ Ofori-Atta as presidential candidate 
with the very sizeable financial resources of Afrifa. 

The Action Congress Party (ACP) was born of the retired Colonel Frank 
Bernasko’s reputation as a dynamic and dedicated Commissioner for Agriculture 
(and later for the Central Region) during the early and economically relatively 
successful years of Acheampong’s regime. (He had resigned in time to avoid 
association with the later, economically disastrous years). ACP mythology— 
perhaps not lacking an element of truth—held that he had been approached by 
farmers’ leaders from all over the country to form a party and stand for the 
presidency. The presence in the ACP’s leadership of the internationally 
renowned Ewe poet Professor Kofi Awoonor could, nevertherless, hardly 
disguise the fact that it was otherwise composed almost entirely of Fantis, and of 
distinctly urbanized Fantis at that. 

The Third Force Party (TFP) of Dr John Bilson was virtually identical in 
ideology to the right-wing of the PFP. It must remain debatable whether it was 
formed because Dr Bilson could gain no reasonably elevated position within the 
latter's ranks or because his undoubted intellectual honesty, together with an 
equally indisputable personal vanity, genuinely impelled him to establish a 
separate—‘third force’-—organization. The TFP was most notable for the 
fact that it did at least openly advocate monetarist economic policies of the kind 
which attracted some intellectual sympathy but virtually no electoral support. 

The Social Democratic Front (SDF) was too bizarre an alliance to arouse 
anything more than humorous derision amongst most Ghanaian voters, including 
the unionized workers to whom it ws supposedly directed. Originally conceived 
as a kind of Labour Party, or at least the party of the TUC, its shortage of 
finance, together with the personal connections of TUC Secretary-General 
Issifu, led it to adopt as presidential candidate Dr Ibrahim Mahama, a leading 
member of the Andani royal family of the Ya Na chieftaincy, who was also one of 
the most successful lawyers, rice-farmers and cattle-ranchers in the whole of the 
Northern Region. It was clearly-no coincidence that Issifu was also a leading 
member of the Andani family and (secretly) a close business associate of 
Mahama. 
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In addition to the candidates put forward by these parties, four ‘indepen- 
dents’ contested the first-round presidential elections. None was sufficiently 
successful, or even interesting, however, to merit consideration here. 


The Election Result 

The elections were conducted, as previously stated, in as free and fair a 
_ manner as might be considered humanly possible under local conditions, with the 
Electoral Commission drawing on past experience to simplify the polling 
procedure and to devise a polling technique which was virtually fool-proof 
against double-voting or other fraudulent practices. Neither the SMC nor the 
AFRC government openly proclaimed its support for any of the contesting 
parties; not did they attempt to pressurize the Electoral Commission to rig the 
election results in any way. None of the parties subsequently claimed that the 
elections had been in any way unfair; on the contrary, even the unsuccessful 
‘parties praised the work of the Electoral Commission and accepted defeat, 
superficially at least, in good grace. 


TABLE I 
Parliamentary: Number of seats won 


Gt. 
Central Accra Eastern Ashanti B.A. Volta North Upper Western Total 


PNP 8 6 ll 2 2 ll 7 15 9 71 
PFP - 1 6 19 10 - 4 1 1 42 
UNC - 3 4 1 - 5 - - - 13 
ACP 7 - - - - - - - 3 10 
SDF - - - - - - 3 - - 3 
TFP - - - - - - - - - 0 
IND. - - - 1 - 1 - - - - 1 
TABLE II 
Presidential: Number of constituences won 
Gt. 
Central Accra Eastern Ashanti B.A. Volta North Upper Western Total 
PNP 8 6 11 3 2 11 7 15 10 73 
PFP - - 6 18 ll = 4 1 - 40 
UNC - 4 4 1 - 5 - - - 14 
ACP 7 - - - = - - - 3 10 
SDF - - - - - - 3 - - 3 
TFP - - = - - - - - - - 
IND. - - - - - - - - - - 





'The result of the parliamentary elections was a victory for the PNP quite 
unexpected in the size of its margin over the PFP, winning an absolute majority 
of seats at 71 out of a total of 140. For the breakdown by party and region, see 
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Table I. The result of the first-round presidential elections is presented in 
Tables II and III. 

Certain observations about these results might immediately be made and 
considered significant. Firstly, the PNP was able to win seats in all the nine 
regions of the country, whereas its closest rival, the PFP, though gaining its 42 
seats in seven regions, won 29 of these in Brong/Ahafo or Ashanti. The UNC 
won one seat (Afrifa’s home constituency) in Ashanti, but its 12 others in either 
Greater Accra or the Eastern and Volta Regions, i.e. in Ga or Ewe-dominated 
constituencies. The ACP won 7 seats in the Central and 3 in the Western 
Region, all Fanti-dominated constituencies. The 3 seats won by the SDF— 
Tamale, Savelugu and Mion-Nanton—were virtually personal fiefs of Mahama 
and the Andani royal family. The only other constituency in which it put up a 
reasonable showing was that of Yendi, which is the seat of the Ya-Na chieftaincy 
but numerically dominated by supporters of the rival Abdullai family. So much 
for the ability of the TUC leadership to create a workers’ party. 

In the first-round presidential elections, Limann gained 35°51 per cent of the 
vote, compared to 29°66 per cent for Owusu. The PNP (or Limann) won the 
majority in 73 constituences, the PFP in 40, the UNC in 14, the ACP in 10 and 
the SDF in 3. In every constituency there was a close correspondence between 
the number of votes cast for the parliamentary candidate and for the presidential 
candidate of each party. Indeed, there were only seven, particularly closely 
fought constituencies where the presidential and parliamentary majorities did not 
go to the same party. By and large, therefore, people tended to vote on party 
lines in both parliamentary and presidential elections. The question obviously 
remains whether this was because the parties were closely associated with the 
personalities of their presidential candidates or because these personalities were 
perceived as merely the candidates of parties to be supported or rejected on other 
grounds. ‘This is, of course, to pose the question very simply, and the answer is 
undoubtedly far more complex. But one might initially suggest—and the 
argument will be elaborated later—that, while the SDF, the ACP and, to a 
lesser extent, the UNC were either the personal vehicles of their presidential 
candidates or at least greatly inspired by their perceived personal qualities, the 
PNP and the PFP were more genuinely institutionalized parties whose 
presidential candidates exerted a comparatively marginal, if ultimately quite 
crucial, influence on their parties’ electoral fortunes. 

There were, nevertheless, indications even in the first-round elections that 
Victor Owusu might not be an especially appealing presidential candidate. He 
came second to Dr Limann in three constituencies won by PFP parliamentary 
candidates and, more significantly perhaps, polled over one thousand votes fewer 
than his party’s parliamentary candidate—a feat achieved by no other 
presidential candidate—in four constituencies. Much stronger evidence for 
the thesis of Owusu’s personal unpopularity was provided by the results of the 
second-round presidential election held on 4 July. In this election, as can be 
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seen from Table IV, the vast majority of UNC, ACP and SDF supporters now 
turned to vote for Dr Limann, who made huge gains over Mr Owusu in virtually 
every Region. 

Such data provides far from conclusive evidence, however, for any particular 
thesis, several alternative explanations being conceivable. It might have been 
the case, for example, that most supporters of the minor parties voted for 
Limann in the second-round because they felt ideologically closer to the PNP 
than the PFP, or because they preferred the prospect of a strong government to 
the possibility of an impasse between an executive president from one party and 
a legislative majority from another. To some degree, indeed, both these 
considerations were present, though, as will be argued later, others were more 
influential. The main point here, however, is that an analysis of aggregative 
electoral statistics, even when informed by a fair knowledge of the most salient 
divisions and motivating factors in Ghanaian political life, can provide no more 
than a very limited and speculative understanding of the considerations which 
determined electoral choice. A fuller understanding requires the use of data 
and insights gained from a number of additional research techniques. It is 
necessary, therefore, to say a little about the nature of the research informing the 
interpretation which follows, not only, as it were, to establish its credentials but 
also to make clear its limitations. 


Research Methodology (3) 

First-hand observation of the various parties’ electoral campaigns—below, 
that is, the level of radio and television broadcasts or newspaper advertisements 
and reports—was largely restricted to the city of Sekondi-Takoradi and its 
immediate rural environs. Here, I attended numerous party rallies, inter- 
viewed the candidates and the most important local organizers or activists of all 
the competing parties, and held more informal conversations with a wide cross- 
section of the local inhabitants. During the four weeks immediately preceding 
the elections of 18 June, and with the aid of several research assistants, I also 
conducted a fairly intensive survey into the backgrounds and attitudes of a 5 per 
cent random sample of electors inhabiting the largest ward of the Sekondi 
constituency—a total of 410 interviewees. Every effort was made to ensure 
that, so far as was practicable in local conditions, the sample was truly random; 
and its broadly representative character would seem to be borne out by the fact 
that the ascertained voting intentions diverged from the actual election results for 
the ward (and indeed for the constituency as a whole) by no more than three 
percentage points in the case of any one party. Equally, every effort was made 
to encourage respondents to talk freely and at length about what they knew of 

` each of the parties and why they preferred one to the others. 


3. I should like to express my gratitude to the Research Projects Committee of the School of 
Sriental and African Studies, University of London, for financing the fieldwork on which this paper 
is based. ; 
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The responses to such a survey cannot, I believe, be accepted at face 
value. To take only the most obvious example, virtually all respondents 
phrased their reasons for preferring a particular party in decidely non-ethnic 
terms, whereas their ethnic backgrounds tended to correlate with party 
preferences along the lines of the national pattern of the parties’ relative strength 
or weakness in different areas. On the other hand, since it is clear from the 
election statistics that, in the majority of areas and within most constituencies, 
voting was far from simply or purely communal in nature, these responses can be 
considered to provide important insights into the extra-communal considerations 
which significantly influenced electoral choice. 

One cannot, of course, generalize for the national level—even in so far as one 
can generalize at all about so variegated a society as that of Ghana—on the basis 
of observations made and insights gained in a single and relatively urbanized 
area. In an attempt to remedy this shortcoming, I talked to a large number of 
people who were seemingly well acquainted with local conditions and with the 
nature and impact of the electoral campaign in the various areas of the country— 
lecturers and students at the Universities of Legon and Cape Coast, national and 
regional organizers of the parties, and members of the various regional branches 
of the Electoral Commission. Any understanding gained through such sources 
is, of course, open to questioning and criticism on the grounds of being 
secondhand, selective, and distorted by the biases of the informants. I of course 
tried to detect and counteract such biases, and the remaining limitations are 
hopefully not too damning for a presentation which attempts only to provide an 
outline of the major local variants in electoral perceptions and behaviour and 
which, through shortage of space, has in any case been forced to simplify a far 
more complex reality. Needless to say, however, criticisms will be welcome 
from those possessed of a more intimate knowledge of what happened and why in 
areas relatively unfamiliar to the writer. 


Towards an Understanding of Electoral Choice 

Despite the AFRC’s studied concern to avoid influencing the elections, it was 
frequently argued by both local and foreign commentators that, by focussing 
people’s attention on its own activities and perhaps inducing doubts as to the 
significance of the whole election exercise, the AFRC was unwittingly 
responsible for an especially low poll. According to the official figures for the 
second-round presidential elections, for instance, only 36 per cent (slightly more 
than in the first-round) of the total registered electorate of approximately 5:1 
million bothered to cast their votes. This contrasted with a 63:5 per cent poll in 
the 1969 elections (or approximately 1:5 million voters out of a total registered 
electorate of 24 million). 

It is indeed possible that the AFRC’s intervention dissuaded from voting some 
who would otherwise have done so, but it seems most unlikely that this occurred 
on anything like the scale suggested by the above figures. That part of my own 
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survey conducted after the coup of 4 June suggested that a very high percentage 
(approaching 80 per cent) still considered the elections vital and intended to 
vote. Most interviewees were not merely keenly interested in the elections, 
with that intensity of partisanship and enthusiasm for debate which make 
electoral politics the Ghanaian’s favourite, if somewhat infrequently performed, 
sport; they clearly looked to an elected civilian government to produce an upturn 
in the economic wheel whose seemingly inexorable downward circling otherwise 
threatened personal and national disaster. Notwithstanding the immense 
popularity which the AFRC and its ‘revolutionary measures’ rapidly attained, 
few believed that it was suitably equipped to deal with this ultimately most 
important problem. It was testimony, moreover, to the belief which Rawlings 
rapidly established in his own sincerity that people accepted in good faith his 
promise of an early hand-over to an elected civilian government. 

There is, in fact, no very good reason to think that the real percentage poll was 
anything like as low as the official figures suggested, or indeed significantly 
lower than in 1969. The essence of the matter is that the electors’ register, 
drawn up in the months preceding the ‘Union Government’ Referendum of 
March 1978, was obviously quite grossly inflated. This register suggests that, 
unless the 1969 registration exercise was hopelessly inefficient, the number of 
eligible voters rose by 113 per cent (from 24 to 5'1 million) over a ten-year 
period—this in a country where about 45 per cent of the population is under 15 
years old and the rate of population increase, although quite high, is generally 
agreed to be below 4 per cent per annum. This is transparently ridiculous, and 
a more reasonable estimate of the likely increase in the eligible electorate over 
these years (there having been no lowering of the voting age for the 1979 
elections) would suggest that the level of polling in 1979 was not dissimilar from 
that of 1969, i.e. approximately 67 per cent. 

There are several factors to which this inflation of the electoral register might 
conceivably be attributed. One might initially suspect official falsification or 
government-encouraged multi-registration in anticipation of the attempt to rig 
the 1978 referendum. Yet it is difficult to see what the SMC Government 
could reasonably have hoped to gain by this if it understood the polling 
procedure and expected it to' be at least publicly observed. The Electoral 
Commissioner at this time, moreover, was a man of integrity whose refusal to 
bow to SMC pressure forced him to flee for his life on the eve of the 
referendum. A far simpler and more probable explanation lies in the fact that, 
in many areas where the SMC Government was disturbed by the low level of 
registration, it was decided to pay registration officers in relation to the number 
of voters they could register within the period remaining before the 
referendum. Several informants admitted to me that they had made a handsome 
sum from registering children and deceased persons, or simply concocting 
‘ghost’ names and addresses. 

Turning to more substantive issues, it did not appear that the ‘Rawlings 
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Revolution’ significantly influenced the result of the elections or gave rise to any 
very firm or specific expectations of the incoming government. It was hoped, 
to be sure, that the ‘revolutionary measures’ would deter any future government 
from being quite as rapaciously corrupt as that of Acheampong; and, more 
specifically, that the younger elements in the PNP, if that party was elected to 
power, would prevail over the ‘old guard’ financiers. But the PNP was not 
elected on a platform or any more subtle indication of its intention to continue 
the policies or sustain the moral purity of the AFRC regime. Even after its 
election, the PNP leadership’s agreement to continue the ‘house-cleaning’ 
exercise within its own ranks was notably reluctant and more promised than 
realized. 

Indeed, the PNP was elected on no specific platform at all or at least none 
which differed significantly from those of its main rivals. The policies and 
promises presented by the PNP, PFP, UNC and ACP were all equally vague and 
all-embracing. Even the link with ex-President Nkrumah which the PNP 
claimed to embody, carefully evading the question of which particular phase of 
Nkrumah’s rule it favoured, was generally acknowledged, in the urban areas at 
least, to be somewhat tenuous. (In certain rural areas of the Western Region, 
an attempt was made to establish a notably more direct link by suggesting that 
Nkrumah was not really dead and would return to head a PNP government. It 
must be doubted, however, whether this gained much credence). 

The PNP did, nevertheless, convey a distinctive image or, to be more precise, 
several images. In so far as it presented a general image, distinguishable from 
its more particularist communal appeals, this consisted essentially in its superior 
organizational flair. There are several aspects to this, the more important of 
which went beyond organization in the most obvious sense of finances and 
efficiency. The old CPP networks retained, for example, an impressive depth 
and an intense solidarity of nation-wide dimensions. (One of the main reasons 
for Imoru Egala’s undisputed, if unofficial, leadership of the PNP derived from 
his role in keeping the networks well oiled by, for example, attending and 
helping finance the funerals of deceased CPP activists. Such funerals were 
used as fronts for secret CPP meetings throughout the years when the party was 
officially banned). In addition to the more mundane practicalities of getting 
people to the polls, this continuing vitality of organization generated and radiated 
an aura of energetic self-confidence. The PNP activists did, moreover, inherit 
from the CPP a sense and an image of being relatively in touch with ordinary 
people and their most pressing problems. The contrast with certain other 
parties was well illustrated by the uses to which they put their campaign vehicles 
in Sekondi: that of the Third Force Party was travelling and broadcasting Dr 
Bilson’s major policy speeches in English (!), that of the PFP was simply playing 
the party’s campaign song, while the PNP car was giving people lifts to work. 

Secondly, the PNP candidates and activists were more obviously ‘doers’, 
possessed of a certain dynamism. They managed thereby to establish some 
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association in people’s minds with the concrete achievements of the Nkrumah 
regime which, whatever their folly in the eyes of many economists, were by 1979 
at least more visible than anything achieved by succeeding governments, more 
especially the Progress Party regime. Few, if any, seriously expected that these 
achievements could be emulated, given the economic problems which the new 
regime was bound to confront. But the CPP’s renowned facility for wheeling 
and dealing might, if inherited by its successor, at least contrive to engineer a 
way out of the mess. 

The image of the PNP bore far more resemblance, then (certainly in the , 
south), to the realities of CPP rule than to the early movement of nationalist zeal 
and idealism, even if a hint of the latter was added (especially in the north) by the 
youthfulness of many of its parliamentary candidates. In terms of crusading 
spirit, the PNP was far outdone, at least in those southern Fanti constituencies 
where it seriously campaigned, by the Action Congress Party of Colonel 
Bernasko. For the younger Fanti, in particular, the ACP did represent a 
movement based on normative rather than narrowly instrumental identification, 
which hoped to demonstrate what could be achieved by collective effart under a 
dynamic and dedicated leadership. It proved difficult, however, to establish 
popular credence in this self-image—which was, after all, partly dependent on 
the degree to which it was in fact a mass movement—or to overcome prejudice 
against Bernasko’s military background beyond the confines of his own ethnic 
group. Similarly, the attempt of William Ofori-Atta’s United National 
Convention to project itself as the party of proven, if somewhat excessively self- 
righteous, integrity could be readily countered outside Paa Willie’s home area by 
charges that he was too old to provide the energetic self-assertion required of a 
president under the new constitution, and more especially in Ghana’s dire 
economic circumstances. On the crudest level, this was done by changing the 
words of the UNC’s campaign song—by far the most 'catchy'—so that Paa 
Willie was alleged to be bound not for Osu (the Ghanaian ‘White House’) but for 
Kibi cemetery. The UNC’s failure to sweep the Eastern Region came as a 
surprise only to those who perceived the Region as a solid communal bloc. The 
PNP, inheriting the CPP’s sensitivity to local communal differences, succeeded 
in playing on the aversion of the Bosume and others to the dominant Akim 
Abuakwa, Paa Willie’s own ethnic group—as well as reactivating their 
traditionally powerful networks in the area—to win a majority of seats in the 
Region. 

The greatest threat to a PNP victory was, of course, expected to come from 
the PFP, the successor to the Progress Party of Dr Busia, and the only 
competitor possessed of a sufficiently extensive organization to stand a chance of 
emerging as the largest single parliamentary party. The most self-confident of 
the PNP’s organizers were more than a little surprised when their party obtained 
an absolute majority of seats, a feat which was generally considered to be beyond 
4. ‘Paa’ is the local vernacular for ‘good man’.  Kibi is Ofori-Atta’s home-town. 
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the ability of any party in so competitive a multi-party election. Its success in 
doing so was undoubtedly the result less of its own positive national appeal than 
of the abysmal failure of the PFP to win more than 13 seats outside of Ashanti 
and Brong-Ahafo. 

Superficially, there were many factors which favoured the PFP victory 
forecast by the majority of local and outside observers. It could claim to have 
been ousted prematurely, in its PP manifestation, by the now reviled 
Acheampong. A certain kind of logic suggested that it should now be given its 
proper chance. While several ex-CPP leaders had accepted office under 
Acheampong, Progress Party people had been at the forefront of opposition to 
his regime and might now expect to reap the reward for their courage and 
foresight. Above all, perhaps, the PFP leadership claimed to possess those 
Western friends through whose sympathetic assistance alone the Ghanaian 
economy might be revived. 

The last mentioned argument back-fired, however, in part because of the 
ideological influence of Rawlings and the AFRC which dented the image of the 
PFP far more than it enhanced that of the PNP. Rawlings’ emphasis on the 
need for collective effort by Ghanaians themselves, his criticism of the predatory 
role of foreign companies and foreign ‘nationals’, and, above all, the widespread 
anger aroused by Britain’s condemnation of the execution of eight senior military 
officers regarded as especially corrupt by the AFRC, all created a mood 
antipathetic to the idea of reliance on western assistance. Moreover, Rawlings’ 
personal demonstration of leadership with the popular touch could only serve to 
throw into harsher relief the distanced and pompous political style of the PFP 
leaders. Still, the influence of Rawlings was not in itself decisive. The PFP 
made no serious attempt to improve its public relations, to project itself as a more 
responsive, less high-handed party which had learned from its predecessor’s 
mistakes. This lack of self-criticism and the presumptuous lethargy of its 
electoral campaign was in part a reflection of its over-weaning self-confidence, a 
result of the superficial advantages which, as explained above, it initially seemed 
toenjoy. It was in part, also, a reflection of the style dictated by its notoriously 
arrogant presidential candidate, Victor Owusu, and at the same time, if 
somewhat paradoxically, of his failure to inspire any great enthusiasm for the 
PFP cause even amongst the most ardent of former Progress Party activists. 

The split between the PFP and the UNC was more important than most 
Ghanaian commentators seemed to recognize in facilitating the electoral victory 
ofthe PNP. It was commonly argued that, even with the UNC’s 13 seats added 
to the PFP’s 42, a coalition party would have emerged as runner-up to the PNP 
with 71. This overlooked the fact that the PFP’s general image, and its very 
real chance of success in many marginal constituencies eventually won by the 
PNP, were far more severely damaged by the UNC’s counter-propaganda than 
by that of the PNP itself. The UNC’s projection of itself as ‘broad-based’ was 
specifically designed, and very effectively so, to portray the PFP as a narrowly 
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Ashanti and Brong-Ahafo based party. In this respect, the PNP’s own work 
was largely done for it by the UNC. Such propaganda depended very largely 
for its effectiveness, however, on its correspondence to Victor Owusu’s political 
reputation and public image. His renowned intellectual arrogance was widely 
perceived, however unfairly, to mirror his assertion of an Ashanti right to 
rule. His rejection of a possible alliance with the UNC was seen as reflecting 
his antipathy to the Ewe—his reference to them as an ‘inward-looking people’ 
in a speech made in 1971 was still vividly remembered—and to other ethnic 
groups more generally.5 

Yet, while it was certainly of no assistance to the PFP that Owusu’s leadership 
accentuated its ‘Ashanti’ image, it remains the case that the majority of seats won 
by the UNC and the ACP would most probably have gone to the PNP had not 
these parties presented more appealing alternatives. The reasons for and limits to 
their electoral appeals were undoubtedly closely related to communal 
sentiments. The UNC succeeded in attracting to its leadership many of the 
most popular and respected Ga and Ewe politicians. The ACP, though 
possessed of a less impressive list of parliamentary candidates, had in Bernasko a 
leader whose personal qualities of discipline and dynamism clearly refuted the 
prevalent ethnic stereotype of Fanti ‘softness’ and inspired a movement dedicated 
to demonstrating Fanti suitability for leadership in the regeneration of Ghanaian 
economic and political life. Neither, however, was a mere expression of 
communal solidarity, and neither succeeded in breaking the hold of the 
renovated CPP throughout the areas of their greatest communal appeal. 

Communal sentiment arguably exerted its most critical influence on the resuit 
of the parliamentary elections as a whole through its impact in the Northern and 
Upper Regions. The intense local factionalism of politics in the North—a 
kind of segmentary lineage system in macrocosm—had historically produced an 
almost equal division of seats between the CPP and its opponents whenever 
elections were reasonably fair and free. Although the North had voted 
predominantly Progress Party in the 1969 elections, the PP regime had done no 
more than that of Nkrumah to redress the developmental imbalance between 
North and South. It was therefore anticipated by most well informed 
observers, until the presidential nominations in April, that the PNP and the PFP 
would again divide the North between them if both put forward presidential 
candidates from the South. The PFP continued to hope thereafter that its 
nomination of the well known and respected Tolon-Na as vice-presidential 
candidate would balance the PNP’s nomination of the virtually unknown Limann 
as candidate for the executive presidency itself. In the event, the PNP’s virtual 
clean sweep of the North—critical, as already suggested, to the national 
result—would seem to bear witness both to the northern population’s appreci- 
ation of the basic realities of the new constitution and to the astuteness of Imoru 


5. It was notable that, although the UNC was generally considered to be ideologically close to the 
PFP, all of the Volta Region constituencies which had voted UNC in the parliamentary elections 
voted overwhelmingly for Limann in the second presidential ballot. 
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Egala's advocacy of Limann, even if such advocacy was far from personally 
disinterested. 

Yet, again, it is just not very illuminating or particularly accurate to 
characterize this as simply a communal vote. Many seats in the North were 
very closely fought between the PNP and PFP—indeed, the PFP won more 
votes than the PNP in the Northern Region as a whole—and the edge which the 
PNP gained in most constituencies was not simply attributable to its presentation 
of a northerner (any northerner) as presidential candidate. Although little was 
known of Limann, it was generally known that he was a self-made man who had 
struggled to rise from humble beginnings and a particularly disadvantaged 
area. This image held an enormous appeal for the many young northerners 
whose horizons had been widened by some western-style education and the 
recent expansion of rice-farming and associated economic opportunities in the 
North. It was such people whose enthusiasm as PNP activists arguably swung 
the balance in favour of their party in most northern constituencies. In this 
sense, the CPP of the South in 1951—54—the party of mobility opportunities for 
the young, common men—finally arrived in the North in 1979. 


Conclusion 


The pattern of voting in the 1979 elections in Ghana was arguably determined, 
then, as much as those of 1956 and 1969, and in even more particularist a 
manner, by communal identifications rather than broad ideological differences. 
Yet this paper has attempted to show that such communal identifications are, 
generally speaking, less appropriately conceived as expressions of ethnic 
solidarity than as reflections of the locally distinctive images presented by each 
party in different communal contexts. The electoral appeal of the victorious 
PNP was, in this sense, almost as locally differentiated as that of any of the other 
major parties. But it did, in addition, contrive to weld together it various local 
manifestations into an image of being the nearest thing to a truly national party 
that Ghana possessed, not least because it clearly did possess a nation-wide 
organization of great vitality. It is not inconceivable that the PFP might have 
managed to outdo it in this respect had it not broken with the UNC and elected 
Owusu as presidential candidate: though there was probably also something to 
the PNP claim that, in most parts of the country, the former Progress party had 
never struck roots as deep as its victory in the 1969 election might superficially 
have suggested. 

To put the matter in a slightly different way, the only real competition in June 
1979, at the level of electing a national government, was generally acknow- 
ledged to be between the ex-CPP and the ex-PP. In consequence of the 
electoral and other less subtle forms of political struggle between 1951 and 
1972, a kind of two-party system (or at least partisanship) had become institu- 
tionalized in Ghana which, to a significant extent, cut across geographical and 
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communal boundaries; and which, though involving an expectation of material 
reward on the part of the activist of each party, encouraged the majority of the 
politically less active to vote for one of them for reasons not dissimilar to the 
reluctance of many British centrists to waste their vote on the Liberal Party. 
At the same time, however, disillusionment with both of the old parties was 
sufficiently pervasive in certain areas, desire for an alternative sufficiently 
intense, to persuade many co-ethnics to vote for the parties of Bernasko and 
Ofori-Atta even though they were bound to emerge as minority parties. 

Voting for such parties, it must be reiterated, however, was not simply an 
expression of communal solidarity. It did also express a preference for the real 
alternatives they presented in terms of style of leadership—Paa Willie the Pious, 
Bernasko the Brave—and for the realistic alternatives they represented in terms 
of at least aspiring to hold the balance of power between the PNP and 
PFP. Equally, the crucial PNP sweep of the North was a result less of the 
‘Northern Regionalism’ greatly exaggerated in Paul Ladouceur’s recent books 
than of the fact that the PNP did succeed in presenting itself there as a new—or 
at least successfully renovated—party, with many young, new faces and much 
the same attraction as the early CPP had possessed in the South. 

When it came to the second-round presidential ballot, a number of factors 
operated to swing the supporters of the now excluded candidates against Owusu 
and in favour of Limann. As was suggested earlier, more people were con- 
vinced of the need for a reasonably strong executive, enjoying a majority in the 
legislature, than were persuaded by Owusu's pleading for his own presidency as 
the only defence against PNP ‘dictatorship’, In any case, Owusu’s past political 
record as Attorney-General in the Progress Party regime hardly suggested any 
genuine dedication to liberal principles or any great respect for constitutional 
provisions? To a large extent, indeed, the massive swing to Limann might be 
seen as a massive vote against the known political personality—pompous, 
arrogant, excessively pro-Western—of Owusu. 

But equally important as the personality itself was the association it brought 
forth with recent political and economic experience. After Afrifa, Busia and, 
far worst of all, Acheampong, virtually all Ghanaians—with the exception, of 
course, of the Brongs and Ashantis—had simply had enough of Brong and 
Ashanti political dominance. If this was, in a sense, a vote against a particular 
community and its associated political characteristics, it was also, in a more 
important sense, a nationalist vote. Limann’s greatest asset was not only that, 
by contrast with Owusu, he was a new and relatively unknown quantity, but also 
that, so far as one could tell, he appeared to combine the renowned humility of 
the northerner with a truly national perspective and dedication in the best (if 


6. Paul André Ladouceur, Chiefs and Politicians: the Politics of Regionalism in Northern Ghana 
(London: Longman, 1979). 

7. It was generally believed, for example, that Owusu had played a leading role in persuading Dr 
Busia to ignore the Supreme Court’s finding against the Government in the Sallah case over the 
dismissal of 608 civil servants, as well as to abolish the legal status of the TUC in September 1971. 
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Obituary ` 
We much regret the recent deaths of Alioune Diop, Wogu Ananaba, and Walter 
Rodney. 

The last book by Wogu Ananaba on The Trade Union Movement in Africa 
(Hurst, London, 1979) was the subject of the opening review in the January 1980 
number of African Affairs, in which Marjorie Nicholson paid tribute to his 
personal courage as well as to the comprehensiveness of his writing. He died of 
a heart attack. 

Alioune Diop was the founder-editor of our Paris-based contemporary, 
Présence Africaine, and the subject of an eloquent tribute in the January 1979 
number of African Affairs by Dr Davidson Nicol. We salute his passing earlier 
this year, after an illness. 

Walter Rodney was blown up by a bomb in Georgetown, Guyana on 13 June. 
In The Times shortly afterwards Professor Richard Gray wrote: 

‘Dr Walter Rodney, whose violent death was reported in The Times on June 

16, was one of the most significant Third World historians of his generation. 

He was born in 1942 in Guyana and took his first degree in the University of 

the West Indies and his PhD at the University of London. He was for some 

years on the staff of the University of Dar-es-Salaam and later at the 

University of the West Indies. 

*Rodney's detailed research into the early Portuguese sources for his History 
of the Upper Guinea Coast enabled him to raise a series of fundamental 
questions which almost immediately stimulated much further work in the 
history of West Africa and the Atlantic slave trade. To this solid basis of 
scholarship, Rodney added great powers of synthesis and .clarification, 
exemplified in his contribution to the Cambridge History of Africa. 

*À wholly integrated personality, he was always equally concerned to 
communicate his insights and convictions to his less-learned, less-privileged 
brothers. As a research student, he founded a weekly forum in Hyde Park; 
as a teacher, he initiated a wide range of discussion groups; as a writer, he 
achieved his aim in his influential How Europe Under-developed Africa. On 
his return to Guyana, he was prevented from taking up his appointment as a 
professor at the university; the rest of his career is part of a tragedy in which 
his colleagues share, however, remotely, with his wife and family.’ 


New Members 
RESIDENT: G. K. Ball (Ascot); P. H. Balmer (London); Mrs L. V. E. Bowden 
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(Roehampton); Col L. G. Flanders (Stevenage); Ms M. C. Hodgson (London); 
Dr A. F. C. Ryder (Bristol); A. J. Shelley (London). 

NON RESIDENT: Professor V. J. Belfiglio (U.S.A); K. Kwarteng 
(Switzerland); Professor P. H. Mutibwa (Uganda). 

STUDENTS: N. J. Chapman (Cornwall); A. Gbenplay (Sweden); Ms C. 
Ouedraogo (France). 3 

CORPORATE MEMBERS: Banque Nationale de Paris Ltd; Elder Dempster 
Lines Ltd; Evans Brothers Ltd; Inchcape & Co. Ltd; Longman Group Ltd; 
'Taylor Woodrow International Ltd. 


Meetings 

London 

Tony Allott, Professor of African Law, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
‘Unity and Multiplicity of Laws: Legal Problems in Modern African States’, joint 
meeting with the Africa Centre, 20 March. 


Bristol 
Sir Richard Posnett KBE CMG, formerly High Commissioner to Uganda, 
‘Uganda’, 19 March. 


ASAUK 

The African Studies Association of the United Kingdom is to hold its biennial 
conference at Manchester University between 18 and 20 September 1980, and 
the principal theme will be ‘Recent changes in Development Theory and 
Africa’. Further details may be obtained from The Secretary, ASAUK, c/o 
Centre of West African Studies, University of Birmingham, P.O. Box 363, 
Birmingham B15 2TT. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The 79th Annual General Meeting of the Royal African Society was held in the 
Commonwealth Hall of the Royal Commonwealth Society, 18 Northumberland 
Avenue, London WC2N 5BJ, on Wednesday 7 May 1980 at 1.15 p.m. 

The Lord Seebohm, President of the Society, presided and 27 members of the 
Society were present. The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting, and 
the Minutes of the 78th Annual General Meeting, held in May 1979, were 
confirmed and signed. In presenting the Annual Report, the Chairman of the 
Council announced Sir Edgar Keatinge’s retirement as a Vice-President of the 
Society and Mr P. Smith’s resignation from the Council. Mr S. H. Lines reported 
on the branches. 

The Accounts were adopted and the Honorary Auditors, Deloitte Haskins and 
Sells, reappointed. 

The Rt Hon Lord Alport PC TD, Sir Bernard de Bunsen CMG, Professor R. 
Oliver and Professor R. W. Steel were re-elected and Mr J. B. Davies CMG 
OBE, Sir Martin Le Quesne KCMG and Professor A. Mazrui elected as Vice- 
Presidents of the Society. 

Messrs J. Currey, P. R. A. Mansfield CMG, J. P. Murray CMG, J. P. G. 
Wathen and Mrs E. Thwaites were re-elected and Messrs R. Hodder-Williams, 
J. Ndlovu and Dr S. Madujibeya elected as members of the Council. 
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The past year has seen an increasing number of meetings covering a wide range of 
subjects and speakers. In response to requests from members the Speakers and 
Publications Sub-Committee included a number of talks on non-political affairs cover- 
ing subjects such as leprosy, forestry conservation and locust control. However, it was 
undoubtedly talks on political subjects which drew the biggest audiences and as usual 
we received a number of protests about speakers from members of the Society. 
Nevertheless, the fact that these protests came from both ends of the political spectrum 
suggests that the Society did keep to its policy of including speakers of every political 
persuasion and the following list of talks and speakers shows that a very fair balance of 
views was indeed presented. 

The Society wishes to record its thanks to the Africa Centre, Chatham House, the 
East Africa and Mauritius Association, the London Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
and the Royal Commonwealth Society for their cooperation with joint meetings during 
the year. 

The following meetings were arranged during 1979:- 


London Speaker Title of Talk 
11 January Ms Barbara Rogers Namibia: Mediation and 
Consultant to the UN Confrontation 


Commissioner for Namibia 
Chairman: Dr Michael Twaddle 
Joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth Society 


6 February Mr Guy Arnold Kenya after Kenyatta 
Author 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


20 February The Hon Charles Njonjo Kenya 
Attorney-General of Kenya 
Chairman: Rt Hon Malcolm Macdonald 
Joint meeting with the 
Royal Commonwealth Society and 
East Africa and Mauritius Association 


9 March Dr Ben Ntim Intermediate Technology: 
Deputy Director of Ghana’s An example of its 
Technology Consultancy Centre application in Ghana 
Chairman: Ms Christine Oduro 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


12 March The Rt Hon Francis Pym MC MP The Commonwealth Today 
Opposition Spokesman on 
Foreign & Commonwealth Affairs 
Chairman: Sir Cyril Pickard 
Joint meeting with the 
Royal Commonwealth Society 


London 
20 March 


3 April 


20 April 


8 May 


15 May 


30 May 


5 July 


10 July 


5 September 


17 September 


Speaker Title of Talk 


Mr C. F. Hemming Locusts in Africa 
Centre for Overseas Pest Research 

Chairman: Professor R. J. Harrison-Church 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Mr Patrick Gilkes Revolution in Ethiopia 
Writer and Broadcaster 

Chairman: Mr Keith Kyle 

Joint meeting with Chatham House 


Professor Michael Lipton Towards a productive use 
Institute of Development Studies of labour in Botswana 

at Sussex University 

Chairman: Mr James Currey 


Mr Martin Dent The Political Situation 
Lecturer in Politics in Nigeria 

University of Keele 

Chairman: Dr Graham Mytton 


H.E. Mr Lakhdai Brahimi Algeria after Boumedienne 
Ambassador of the Republic 

of Algeria 

Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


H.E. Mr H. R. W. Brewer Panel Discussion 
Ambassador of Liberia 20 Years after Accra: 
Mr C. Chimutengwende The Ebbs and Tides of 
Zimbabwean Journalist Pan Africanism and 
and Lecturer African Unity 


Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Professor Claire Palley The Rhodesian Elections 
University of Kent 
Chairman: Mr James Murray CMG 


Dr Richard Pankhurst The Ethiopian Slave Trade 
Visiting Fellow at the and Pushkin’s African 
London School of Economics Ancestry 


Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 
and Anglo-Ethiopian Society 


Justice Jan Steyn The Role of the Private 
Chief Executive of the Sector in Resolving Urban 
Urban Foundation Problems in South Africa 


Chairman: Mr George Bennett 


Mr Robert Plumptre The Forests of Africa, 
Commonwealth Forestry Institute Their Value to Man and 
Oxford Destruction by Man 


Chairman: Ms Deborah Ainger 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


London 
18 October 


30 October 


7 November 


8 November 


13 November 


28 November 


3 December 


6 December 


Speaker Title of Talk 
Lady Mitchison Social Development in 
Writer Botswana 


Chairman: Mr G. M. Basele 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Mr David Williams Nigeria: Return to 
Consultant “Nigerian Newsletter" Democracy 
Chairman: Mr Patrick Keatley 

Meeting arranged by Chatham House 


Mr Gian Nath Mauritius Today 
Deputy High Commissioner 

of Mauritius 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Dr Robert Chambers Rural Refugees in Africa: 
Institute of Development Studies What the Eye Does Not See 
at Sussex University 

Chairman: Dr Michael Twaddle 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Mr Roger Riddell f Land Crisis in Zimbabwe 
Catholic Institute for 

International Relations 

Chairman: Mr Reg Austin 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


H.E. Mr John Johnson Chad Today 
British Ambassador to Chad 

Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Professor Cranford Pratt Leadership and Participation 
University of Toronto in Tanzania 

Former Principal of University 

of Dar es Salaam 

Chairman: H.E. Mr Amon James Nsekela 

Joint meeting with the 

Royal Commonwealth Society 


Mr Richard Luce MP Africa into the Eighties 
Parliamentary Undersecretary 

of State, Foreign & Commonwealth 
Office 

Mr David Williams 

Consultant “Nigerian Newsletter” 
H.E. Dr Dawid de Villiers 

South African Ambassador to the 
UK 

Professor Ali Mazrui 

Director and Professor of 

Political Science 

Centre for Afroamerican and 
African Studies 

University of Michigan 


London 


7 December 


10 December 


Bristol Branch 


Speaker 


Mr Maurice Foley 

Deputy Director General 
Directorate for Development 
Commission of the European 
Communities, Brussels 

Dr Sylvanus Madujibeya 
Principal Lecturer in Economics 
Middlesex Polytechnic 
Chairman: Lord Seebohm 

Joint seminar with the London 


Title of Talk 


Chamber of Commerce and Industry 


Mr Christopher Fyfe 

Centre of African Studies 
Edinburgh University 
Chairman: Dr Michael Twaddle 


Cape Verde Today 


Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Professor Billy Dudley 
University of Ibadan 

Chairman: Dr Kenneth Robinson 
Joint meeting with the 

Royal Commonwealth Society 


Chairman: Mr Richard Hodder- Williams 
Secretary: Mr Roger Bailey - 


22 February 


21 March 
26 April 


17 May 


29 June 


18 October 


14 November 


18 December 


Mr H. G. Balfour Paul CMG 
Director-General 

Middle East Association 
Formerly H.M. Ambassador 
to Tunisia 

Professor Billy Dudley 
University of Ibadan 

Mr Michael North 
Secretary, School of 
Advanced Urban Studies, 
Bristol. Advisor to Sudan 
Government 

Mr Kaye Whiteman 
European Commission 

H.E. Dr Dawid de Villiers 
South African Ambassador 
to the UK 

Dr E. Bruce Mackay 
Commonwealth Secretariat 
Formerly Addis Ababa 
University 

Professor Cranford Pratt 
University of Toronto 
Formerly Principal of University 
of Dar es Salaam 

Mr Richard Hodder- Williams 
Bristol University 


The Nigerian Political 
Situation 


The Current Situation in 
the Magreb 


Prospects for Democracy 
in Nigeria 
The South Sudan in 1979 


The EEC and Francophone 
Africa 
South Africa and Namibia 


The Current Situation in 
Ethiopia 


President Nyerere’s 
Leadership in Tanzania 


The Patriotic Front and 
Zimbabwe 


London Speaker Title of Talk 


Manchester Branch 
Chairman: Mr Godfrey Holtby 
Secretary: Mr Martin Shaw 


23 May Mr Martin Dent The Economic Situation 
University of Keele in Nigeria 
1 November Professor Claire Palley The Lancaster House Talks 
University of Kent and their Consequences 
8 November Professor Cranford Pratt Is a peaceful transition 
University of Toronto to Socialism possible? 
Formerly Principal of The Tanzanian Experience 
University of Dar es Salaam 
6 December Rt Rev Stanley Booth-Clibborn Kenya 1979: An assessment 
Bishop of Manchester of its economy and society, 
and the implications for the 
Church 
West Midlands Branch 


Chairman: Professor John Fage 
Secretary: Mr Tom Edgar 


26 February Professor W. F. Gutteridge The Performance of the 
Director of Complementary Military in Politics in 
Studies, University of Aston Africa 

26 March Mr Roger Thomas Recent Developments in Ghana 
Lecturer at the University 
of Ghana 

30 April Mr Martin Dent The Politieal Situation 
University of Keele in Nigefta 

21 May Mr Keith Kyle Zaire — The Sleeping Giant 
Chatham House 

COUNCIL 


The Council met twice during the year under the Chairmanship of the President, The 
Rt Hon Lord Seebohm TD. Sir Edgar Keatinge, a Vice-President of the Society since 
1970, has asked that his name should not go forward for re-election. His wide experi- 
ence and wise advice was always valued in the Council. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr J. P. G. Wathen met seven 
times during the year. The other members are Mr J. P. Murray (Vice-Chairman of the 
Council), Mr M. D. McWilliam (Honorary Treasurer), Mr G. Bennett, Mr J. Currey, 
Mr E. C. Judd, Mr S. H. Lines, Dr T. P. Soper and Mr E. B. Timothy. 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 

The Sub Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr G. Bennett met four times during 
the year. Other members of the Sub-Committee are Ms D. Ainger, Mr A. Atmore, 
Professor R. J. Harrison-Church, Mr J. Currey, Ms N. Harris, Ms A. Smith and Dr M. 
Twaddle. 


BRANCHES 
Our three Branches, Bristol, Manchester and West Midlands, have continued to be 


active as will be seen from the list of meetings. Membership totals in all about 
150. The Chairmen of the Branches are: 


Bristol Mr R. Hodder-Williams 

Manchester Mr G. N. Holtby (succeeded January 1980 by Mr R. 
Denyer) 

West Midlands Professor J. D. Fage. 


The Council are grateful to them for their successful efforts in continuing to build up 
the membership and activity. 


MEMBERSHIP 

1976 1977 1978 1979 
Honorary Life Members 56 51 52 53 
Honorary Vice Presidents 1 1 2 2 
Life Members 96 92 91 91 
Resident Members 387 416 441 474 
Overseas Members 238 244 221 249 
Student Members 88 68 71 71 


866 872 878 946 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY: AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

The editors of African Affairs continue to base their selection of articles for publi- 
cation upon the desire to give expression to as wide a range of materials and opinions as 
possible. They wish to thank members of the Editorial Advisory Board for their help 
and particularly James Currey for his advice on ways of reducing setting costs at the 
printers. Talks are also continuing with Oxford University Press to ensure that the 
journal is sold at the lowest possible price. 


The circulation for African Affairs for the past three years is as follows: 


1977 1978 1979 


Members’ copies 872 878 946 
Exchange copies 37 37 37 
Free copies 25 25 25 
Subscription copies 1375 1344 1278 


2309 2284 2286 


FINANCE 
The Society's income for the year rose from £30,533 to £33,742 on account of 


increased income from sales of the Journal and higher interest income. Expenditure 
was slightly lower at £30,153 on account of lower administration costs, with the result 
that there was an operating surplus for the year of £3,589, which has been transferred 
to the accumulated surplus. 

Membership subscription rates for 1980 have been increased modestly, as have sub- 
scription rates for the Journal, in order to protect the Society from anticipated cost 
increases and which should ensure that the Society’s finances continue to be in a sound 


position. A new scheme for group membership of the Society is being introduced in 
1980, with the aim of eliciting stronger financial backing from business houses with 
interest in Africa. 

The Society continues to receive generous donations without which it would be in 
severe difficulties: a total of £6,857 was received in 1979 and the Council is especially 
grateful to the following major donors — 


Anglo-American Corporation £5,000 

Barclays Bank International £500 

Standard Chartered Bank £500 

U.A.C. International £500 

Diamond Corporation £250 
FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST 


First Charitable Trust was established in 1968 to hold part of the financial reserves of 
the Royal African Society. Funds have not been dispersed from the Trust to outside 
parties; its function is to be available to support the operations and objectives of the 
Royal African Society insofar as they are charitable purposes under English law. As at 
31 December 1979 the assets held in the Trust Fund amounted to £18,469. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
The Council is once more grateful for the kind assistance of Messrs Deloitte Haskins 
& Sells, and to the Honorary Solicitor, Mr D. Lawrence-Jones. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


STATEMENT OF SOURCE AND APPLICATION OF FUNDS FOR YEAR 
ENDED 31st DECEMBER 1979 


1978 1979 
£ ; £ 
Source or FUNDS 
General Fund: 
(1,423) Surplus for the year 3,589 
First Charitable Trust: 
1,318 Unappropriated Income 1,650 
(105) TOTAL SOURCE (SHORTAGE) OF FUNDS 5,239 
207 Decrease in investments m: 
£ 102 NET INCREASE IN FUNDS £5,239 


THE NET INCREASE IN FUNDS IS REPRESENTED BY A NET 
INCREASE IN WORKING CAPITAL COMPRISING:— 


99 (Decrease) increase in taxation recoverable (73) 
1,144 Increase in debtors 2,045 
(2,900) Increase (decrease) in bank balances and cash 7,088 
22 , Decrease in life membership subscriptions carried forward 124 

2,420 (Increase) decrease in creditors (2,610) 

(683) (Increase) in subscriptions in advance (1,335) 


£ 102 Net Increase in Working Capital £5,239 
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BOOKS 
THE BOER WAR 


KENNETH INGHAM 


THOMAS PAKENHAM HAS WRITTEN a vastly entertaining book, enlivened by revealing 
character sketches of many of the actors in his drama and by telling quotations from 
their letters and taped reminiscences. It makes excellent reading and it has been widely 
and justly acclaimed, It is against this background that the present review is written, 
for the book is not a definitive account of the Boer War and even some of those areas 
upon which the author claims to have thrown new light remain obscure. This is 
particularly true of the account of the origins of the war. Since the time of Hobson 
historians have been confused by the concept of a ‘capitalists’ war’ and Pakenham has 
not cleared up this question. He has not, it is true, resorted to vague accusations 
against unnamed mining magnates. Nor has he laid the blame, as so many others have 
done, at the door of Cecil Rhodes. Nevertheless, his claim that the High 
Commissioner, Sir Alfred Milner, had entered into a secret alliance with two financiers, 
Julius Wernher and Alfred Beit, and that the latter were ‘directly concerned in making 
the war’ seems less than well substantiated. Wernher’s lack of enthusiasm for the deal 
offered by Smuts to some of the leading mining houses in February 1899 does not 
necessarily, as Milner inferred, seem to have been due to patriotic motives or to a 
concern for the franchise rights of the foreign community in the South African 
Republic. The two questions over which the magnates were at odds with the govern- 
ment of the Republic, the high cost of dynamite and the unreliable supply of black 
labour, were dealt with in only the vaguest terms in Smuts’s offer and it is not therefore 
surprising that Wernher was puzzled about the value of the deal when speaking to the 
under-secretary of state for the colonies, Lord Selborne, in March. Indeed, Wernher’s 
partner, Georges Rouliot, was one of those capitalists who wrote to Smuts to say that he 
did not think it was their duty to negotiate about franchise matters on behalf of the 
whole foreign community. 

The statement that Wernher and the financiers were prepared for war in late July 
seems doubly odd in view of the fact that the evidence adduced to substantiate it is a 
letter from Philip Gell, one of Milner’s agents in Britain, written to Milner on 2 June, 
only two days after Wernher himself had written to Rouliot to say that war would be a 
great misfortune and that it was necessary to guarantee the Republic's independence. 
Clearly the arrival in England in July of Percy Fitzpatrick, an employee of Wernher but 
one who was already wholeheartedly committed to Milner’s policy of putting the 
pressure on the South African Republic, must have had some influence on Wernher’s 
outlook. From Fitzpatrick he could only have had a thoroughly one-sided view of 
conditions in South Africa, for Fitzpatrick was convinced that the threat if not the 
actuality of war was unavoidable if a sound basis for the development of the mines was 


Dr Kenneth Ingham, OBE, MC, was formerly Director of Studies at Sandhurst, and is presently 
Professor of History at Bristol University. 


The Boer War, by Thomas Pakenham. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, 1979. xxii +659 pp.with 
index. £10-00. 
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to be restored. In these circumstances it would not have been surprising if Wernher 
accepted the view that Britain ought to make military preparations, though this does not 
mean, as Pakenham suggests, that he was actively involved in promoting war, any more 
than were the reluctant members of the cabinet who finally accepted the inevitability of 
conflict. Moreover, if war did come it was obviously in the interests of the mining 
magnates to get it over as soon as possible and there is no need to adumbrate a secret 
alliance with Milner to explain his own desire to bring hostilities to a speedy conclusion 
and to start work on redeveloping the economy on the basis of the one source of quick 
wealth, the gold mines. Nor was the loss of £4 million, which Pakenham states was the 
cost of the war to Wernher’s company, a serious sacrifice in a patriotic cause for a group 
which paid a dividend of £38 million in the first year after mining had recommenced. 
Pakenham may, therefore, have discovered new evidence, but he does not deploy it in 
such a way as to carry conviction. 

Another question. which remains unanswered is the role of the secretary of state for 
the colonies, Joseph Chamberlain. Obviously Chamberlain was not looking for a war 
with the Republic—at least not until August 1899. Yet to suggest, as Pakenham does, 
that if only Kruger had understood Chamberlain better war might easily have been 
averted is to over-simplify a complex question. For Chamberlain insisted upon British 
paramountcy in South Africa, and his refusal to accept external arbitration in matters of 
dispute between Britain and the Republic meant that Kruger could never be sure that 
Britain would not interfere in the internal affairs of his country, and such interference 
he could never accept. This was the fundamental ground of conflict between the two 
sides, and one which no diplomacy could resolve finally. 

Pakenham is on stronger ground in his efforts to vindicate General Buller. Buller 
has had a bad press for eighty years, and, as Pakenham clearly shows, much of his early 
lack of success was due to no fault of his own, but simply to the fact of his having been a 
British commander at the beginning of a war. The British have always been ill- 
prepared for anything more than the most minor skirmish, and in 1899 the war office, 
led by the secretary of state for war, Lord Lansdowne, and the whole cabinet as well, 
had made little preparation for war against the Boers. Nevertheless, Pakenham seems 
to protest too much on behalf of Buller. The latter’s decision to divide his forces, in 
defiance of the military principle of concentration of effort, may or may not have been 
justified on political grounds. Certainly a concentrated drive against the Orange Free 
State, without adequate transport and relying almost exclusively upon a highly vulner- 
able railway, might equally have been open to question. Nevertheless, Buller’s 
conduct of the Natal campaign was less than distinguished. Some of the personal 
characteristics which most endeared him to his troops militated against his success as a 
commander in war. There are times when a sheer, ruthless, driving force is essential, 
and that is why successful generals are not always the most likeable of men. At Spion 
Kop, if not at the Tugela-crossing battle, this characteristic was notably missing. 
More particularly was its absence noted by Reitz, who fought on the other side during 
the later stages of the Tugela battle, and who was astonished that no attempt was made 
to follow up the retreating and demoralized Boer forces. 

After the recent dismissive accounts of Baden-Powell’s contribution to the war it is 
particularly interesting to note that Pakenham gives him full praise for containing eight 
thousand Boer troops in the critical opening stages of the war and for maintaining the 
morale of the British public by his not necessarily very important but widely publicized 
activities subsequently. In this latter respect his efforts might be likened to those of 
Wingate’s Chindits in Burma in 1943. Equally significant is the importance attached 
by Pakenham to Baden-Powell's ill-treatment of the black population of Mafeking 
whose numbers he ruthlessly reduced by starvation which compelled them to escape 
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from the siege and cease to be a burden upon the food-supplies of the garrison. 
Indeed, Pakenham gives due attention to the sufferings as well as to the positive contri- 
butions of Africans throughout the Boer War, an issue which has only recently begun to 
attract the serious attention of historians. 

That British public opinion was seriously affected by news of the sufferings of Boer 
women and children in concentration camps set up by the British troops to prevent them 
from assisting the Boer guerrilla fighters in the later stages of the war is an issue which 
may now be largely forgotten in Britain. It is not forgotten in South Africa, and the 
Women’s Memorial outside Bloemfontein ensures that it never willbe. Yet, disastrous 
though this episode was at the time, it is not clear how far it affected subsequent 
events. If Milner’s policies had had the wholehearted backing of the British govern- 
ment after the war, Boer nationalism would have had little opportunity to grow, 
whether or not it could feed upon memories of the concentration camps. But Milner 
had little backing in Britain and after the Liberals took office in 1905 almost everything 
was done to restore the pride and spirit of nationality of the Afrikaners. It was not, 
therefore, the war that encouraged the resurgence of Afrikanerdom; it was, rather, 
Britain’s unwillingness to exploit its victory. 

It may seem unduly carping to criticize the introduction because this is always the 
part of a book which is least carefully researched. Nevertheless, there are one or two 
points to which attention should be drawn. Responsible government in Cape Colony 
was not due to the discovery of diamonds, and the Cape did not ‘look at the map and 
joyously find that Kimberley was within its borders. The diamond fields were foisted 
upon a reluctant Cape by Britain. Nor was Sir Bartle Frere responsible for the 
annexation of the South African Republic in 1877. He arrived in South Africa too late 
to do anything about it. Again, the defeat of the Zulus was not part of Carnarvon’s 
plan for the confederation of South Africa. Like Milner, Carnarvon was thinking in 
terms of a confederation of white South Africa. Gladstone, too, was in office well 
before the first Boer War broke out and it was his failure to live up to his promises 
which precipitated the war. Most of these points might well have been overlooked if 
they had not been included in order to provide a context for a particular interpretation 
of the main events of the book. It is with this interpretation that the reviewer is not 
wholeheartedly in sympathy although his heart beat more quickly when he read some of 
the vigorous narrative descriptions of the military confrontation. 


THE CONVOLUTIONS IN SOUTH AFRICAN 
POLICIES 


Barucy HIRSON 


On 23 Ocrozer 1974, Prime Minister Balthaser John Vorster made a major policy state- 
ment in the South African Senate. The address to the house was primarily for foreign 
consumption, and accordingly Mr Vorster was accompanied by eight cabinet ministers, 
the leader of the opposition, a large number of MPs (who did not frequently visit that 
‘other place’), and members of the diplomatic corps. 

The speech was timed to precede the debate on South Africa’s membership of the 
United Nations—but there were also local factors which made the Prime Minister’s 
address seem so urgent. The Caetano government had fallen in Portugal and 


Baruch Hirson is also the author of Year of Fire, Year of Ash (Zed Press, 1979), reviewed on page 
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Mozambique would soon be governed by a FRELIMO administration. It also seemed 
possible that a radical organization would assume power in Angola. The guerrilla 
struggle in Zimbabwe had reached an impasse, and there was little doubt that a radical 
group would assume power if the war was not brought to an end. 

The situation on South Africa’s borders was becoming critical, and there was need for 
urgent action to defuse a situation which could quite easily end with three radical Black 
governments on the country’s northern borders. Such an eventuality would lend 
assistance to the guerrillas already active in Namibia, and open the borders of South 
Africa to guerrilla infiltration from the exile liberation movement. 

Mr Vorster promised non-aggression pacts, continued rail, electrical and labour 
agreements with Mozambique; technical and monetary assistance for Africa; and hopes 
for peace in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe). He was less forthcoming on the issues confronting 
the administration in Namibia, and would only state that the Republic would not with- 
draw suddenly. It was for all parties there to find a solution, he said. 

The South African ambassador at the UN, Mr R. F. (Pik) Botha conveyed the gist of 
Mr Vorster’s speech to the Security Council. He opposed the expulsion of South 
Africa, but admitted that there were discriminatory laws and practices in the country, 
and that there were reprehensible incidents across the colour line. Nevertheless, he 
maintained, the situation in South Africa was changing in a peaceful and orderly 
way. Mr Botha also maintained that South Africans understood African aspirations 
because they were the first African nationalists. No Black African need conduct a 
freedom struggle against the South African government. ‘We have stolen land from 
nobody. We have conquered no people. We threaten no one. We have absolutely 
no designs of aggrandizement.' 

Zambia's Kenneth Kaunda responded immediately and welcomed Mr Vorster's state- 
ment, but this did not save South Africa. The country was expelled from the UN by 
the Security Council, and only the use of the veto by the USA, Great Britain and 
France, stopped her immediate exclusion. 

Mr Vorster intervened once again. Speaking at his constituency in Nigel on 5 
November, he reiterated his pledge to strive for peace, co-operation, progress and 
development in Southern Africa and Africa, and he made an ‘appeal to the world’: 

Give South Africa six months chance. I ask no more than this. If South Africa is 
given this chance, they will be amazed at where the country stands in about six or 
twelve months time. 
The Assembly of the United Nations was not convinced, and one week later South 
Africa was excluded from the proceedings of the organization for the remainder of the 
current session. The vote for exclusion was passed by 91 votes to 22, with 19 
abstentions. 

The speech in the Senate and the ‘Give South Africa six months’ appeal was directed 
primarily to the UN, but the South African prime minister was also deeply concerned 
about events on the northern borders, pressures in Namibia following the Hague 
decision on the status of the country, and the series of strikes which had started in Natal 
in January 1973 and had subsequently spread to the major industrial centres and the gold 
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mines in the Transvaal and Orange Free State. There had also been extensive unrest 
in both the white universities and on the black campuses, culminating in September with 
the holding of banned rallies in support of FRELIMO! The electorate wanted signs 
from the government that equilibrium would be restored, and Mr Vorster hoped to pull 
off a double coup—to mollify international opinion and restore confidence inside the 
country. 

Despite the apparent suddenness of the government's new initiative, Mr Vorster was 
not a gambler, and he must have been assured that he would be able to demonstrate 
some changes within the six months (or was it to be twelve months?) period. In fact, 
on 1 December the Afrikaans Sunday paper Rapport disclosed that Mr Vorster had 
visited the Ivory Coast as the guest of President Houphouet-Boigny in September. He 
had been accompanied by General H. J. van den Bergh, head of the Bureau of State 
Security, Eschel Rhoodie, Secretary of Information, General M. Geldenhuys, Head of 
the Security Police, and the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

In October Mr Vorster had made contact with or met the envoys of Zambia, Botswana 
and Tanzania. He also intervened in the Rhodesian conflict and was able to arrange for 
a conference between Presidents Kaunda, Seretse Khama, and Nyerere with Bishop 
Muzorewa in early December, and had arranged for the release of Joshua Nkomo and 
Rev Sithole from detention so that they could attend the conference. 

Within one month of the appeal to the world Mr Vorster had produced some quite 
remarkable results—and as the months went by there were further reports of visits to 
African capitals, of receptions from black Presidents, and of visits to South Africa of 
envoys from Bokassa of the Central African Republic, from a group of Nigerian 
businessmen, and so on. At the end of the six months an ecstatic press in South Africa 
greeted the great achievements of the Prime Minister. The English-speaking Society 
of Journalists chose Mr Vorster as ‘Newsmaker of the Year’, and in a speech at Port 
Elizabeth, where he was honoured and feted, Mr Vorster declared: 

I do not know what the future holds, but I know that today, six months after I put 
my political career at stake, the world accepts that we are as much a part of Africa 
as any other people in Africa. ; 

Mr Vorster did not dwell on any internal improvements. "There was little that he 
could have spoken about, and the few improvements in sport, in some hotel facilities, 
and some cosmetic changes in apartheid regulations did not bear stressing. The 
government's case rested on the diplomatic contacts with some African states and the 
pressure put on Ian Smith to recognize the realities in Zimbabwe. But the claim by the 
Prime Minister that he had put his political career at stake was absurd. The drive for 
contact with African states had been prepared for months before the Senate address, and 
the ‘outward going policy’ of South Africa had been adopted by Dr Verwoerd months 
before his assassination. The one new factor in Mr Vorster's calculations, which 
assured his ‘success’ within six months, was not disclosed then, and was only partly 
revealed in the ‘information scandal’ of 1978. 

Ina series of revelations, which came to light when the finances for the funding of the 
Department of Information were investigated, it was shown that R64,000,000 had been 
spent secretly over five years in internal and external propaganda, and in smoothing the 
way for Mr Vorster’s diplomatic drive. The funding of the internal paper, ‘The 
Citizen, and the attempts to buy well known British and American journals came to 
light. The funding of pressure groups (internally and externally) was admitted, and a 
network of bribes involving prominent international politicians was implied in the 
several disclosures. The names of the recipients of these handouts have still to be 
made known. 

Although there seems little doubt that many (if not all) the Cabinet Ministers knew 
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about the events in principle, the government was able to defuse the scandal behind a 
barrage of denials. In the event, the Minister of Information, Dr Mulder, together 
with three of the men who had visited the Ivory Coast in September 1973, were 
disgraced. That is Eschel Rhoodie, General van den Bergh and Mr Vorster. The 
former Prime Minister, and then State President, B. J. Vorster had indeed put his 
‘political career at stake'—aithough he had made that statement in a slightly different 
context—and had eventually lost. 

The events which followed the diplomatic flurries of 1974—5 are well known. South 
Africa did not re-enter the UN; nor did she surrender the power in Namibia. South 
Africa continued as the major force behind the whites in Zimbabwe and still casts her 
shadow over that land. The country's army was also dispatched into Angola in order to 
prevent the instalment of the MPLA government, and it was only the last-minute with- 
drawal of USA support which forced the South African retirement before the MPLA 
and Cuban forces. Internally there were continued ‘disturbances’, involving bus 
boycotts, and strikes into 1976, and then a massive explosion in Soweto following police 
provocation and the shooting of school youth in Soweto on 26 June 1976. The 
R64,000,000 fund greased many a palm, including that of many of the men who handled 
these funds, but the great diplomatic offensive, which was mistermed ‘detente’ in the 
South African press, achieved little in Africa. Its successes (if that word can be used to 
describe some of the less savoury deals in Europe) lay in deals over nuclear fuel, arms 
deals, oil purchases, and similar exploits. 

Although the gross details of South Africa's foreign policy are well known we still 
know far too little about the way in which this policy was conducted, and very little 
about the uses to which the funds were actually put. Only when these details are 
unearthed will the actual shaping of state policy in the period 1973-8 become trans- 
parent. The individual exposures of the nuclear axis and arms deals will then be fitted 
into a wider picture, and the workings of the apartheid state will become clearer. 

The books on foreign policy reviewed below are singularly thin. This can be 
ascribed to the viewpoints of the authors, but there are also occasions when it becomes 
obvious that the failures lie in the fact that far too much is still secret, and that an 
account of South African government policy, and particularly foreign policy, cannot be 
written until more information becomes available. 

International Pressures and Political Change in South Africa consists of six papers 
originally delivered at a symposium in Natal in August 1977, and an introduction by F. 
McA, Clifford-Vaughan. The pressures that concern most of the authors are those that 
emanate from the USA or, to be more exact, are said to emanate from that country. 
There is little possibilit of checking many of the vague statements of supposed policy 
in statements which claim, for example, that ‘Americans believe in the inevitability of 
black rule in the forsęeable future in South Africa’ (p. 69). The same author also 
maintains that ‘American policy-makers do not consider this country (South Africa) to 
be of vital economic strategic importance', but offers neither references nor 
quotations to vubstud tute bere claims. In contrast to these Olympian pronouncements 
of what the USA's attitudes might be, there is no reference in any of the papers to 
Kissinger's role. In a report requested by President Nixon and entitled National 
Security Study Memorandum 39, he provided a comprehensive review of US policy 
towards Southern Africa south of the Congo and Tanzania. This memorandum, dated 
10 April 1969 and published in Great Britain in 1975 (The Kissinger Study on Southern 
Africa, edited by Barry Cohen and Mohamed A El-Khawas, Spokesman Books), states 
that the USA was affected by: the strategic importance of southern Africa, the need for 
overflight facilities (to Vietnam), the significant investment and balance of trade 
advantages, and the supply of gold. 
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The Kissinger study also spelt out US strategy in the region. The USA’s direct 
involvement was to be kept to a minimum, the influence of China and the USSR was to 
be countered, settler regimes were to be ‘encouraged to moderate their racial and 
colonial policies’, the US stance on racial issues was to be improved, and economic, 
scientific and strategic interests were to be protected. These papers were no longer 
secret in 1977 and had been referred to frequently in the South African press, but the 
papers discuss US policy without referring to them, and make assertions which 
contradict the Study’s findings. i 

The introductory essay concludes with a question addressed to the local 
administration: 

Can there be changes in South Africa’s internal social and political arrangements, 
constitutional adjustments, new and dynamic policies within the state and a 
revitalized external policy acceptable to the international community? 
A. H. Duminy attempted to answer this by first offering a survey of diplomatic 
manoeuvres leading up to the Anglo-Boer war. He concluded that the only road open 
to the South African and Rhodesian governments, short of capitulation to relentless 
demands would be the ‘demonstration of the will to survive on the battlefield’. Only 
after this bloodletting would a negotiated compromise become possible. 

P. L. Moorcraft also offers an answer to the editorial question, and suggests that the 
only solution for the country lies in a radical partition which will establish a ‘Whitestan’ 
in the western Cape (but including Kimberley, Sishen, and Port Elizabeth), and 
optimistically, a ‘Multistan’ in the ‘golden triangle’ of Pretoria-Witwatersrand- 
Vereeniging. Even this retreat, said Moorcraft, would be preceded by civil war, and 
he was by no means certain that the Afrikaner (or English?) elite would accept this 
ultimate choice. All this might represent thinking in some government circles, but 
there is no evidence in the article that this is the case. The proponents of this radical 
retreat appear to be two German scholars who wrote on this theme in 1976, or the 
liberal thinker, Alfred Hoernle, and the black politician D. D. T. Jabavu—both of whom 
wrote in the 1930s. 

South Africa: War, Revolution, or Peace? by L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan is only . 
the latest of their works in praise of the white man’s burden. In their brief survey of 
conditions in South Africa they do concede that there are ‘injustices and inequalities to 
be found in South Africa. There is also ‘widespread poverty in rural areas, and wide- 
spread discontent’, Nevertheless they see real benefits emerging from ‘the progressive 
nature of the country’s economic system’, and real social services—most of which (they 
claim) were developed by the Nationalist government (p. 9). 

The authors have set out to convince the American authorities that all calls for 
sanctions, disinvestment, and similar action should be rejected. South Africa is no 
paradise they admit, but every iniquity has its parallel wrong in four, five, or six other 
states. ‘Make no mistake about it’, they write, ‘South Africa has a racist, authoritarian 
regime. We will not defend all aspects of its governance, but neither can we justify 
what has occurred in most African countries and in all communist countries’ (p. 4). 

Attempts to justify events inside South Africa by referring to iniquities elsewhere are 
not always very convincing. The system of double-entry values cannot lead to an 
endorsement of South African injustice by merely blacking practices in Amin’s Uganda 
or elsewhere. As if aware of this difficulty, the authors backtrack somewhat and main- 
tain that South Africa is misjudged because of its ‘relative liberality’, which allows 
foreigners to move about more freely than elsewhere, and because these visitors, along- 
side the local press and Members of Parliament are allowed to expose the misdeeds of 
government and the police (p. 34). 

Injustices aside, the main argument of the authors is directed to showing how 
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important the Cape is strategically for the West. In terms which are not dissimilar to 
the points made by the Kissinger Study (which is, however, not mentioned), they write 
about the importance of the oil-tanker route, the entry to the southern sub-continent, 
and the strategic metals in the region. They also devote some space to the value of the 
well-trained counter-insurgency police and armed forces which could provide a prop 
against Soviet penetration. South Africa, they write, could supply the bases that the 
USA needs in the Indian Ocean, and these would be backed by an extensive industrial 
and military infrastructure. What is urgently needed is internal peace based on a 
recognition of social and ethnic diversity (or what they term ‘consociation’), with a new 
federal structure ‘but not one. based only on the homelands (Bantustan) concept’, and 
the dismantling of the apartheid system (but presumably not the Bantustans). 

In 1976 the Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) published 
Southern Africa, The Escalation of a Conflict: a Politico- Military Study. Like many of 
their volumes, this book proved to be well researched, and provided information on the 
armed forces of the region, arms stocks, arms production and arms imports. The 
authors were able to list the major imports of missiles, armoured vehicles, aircraft, and 
warships, and were able to state the names of the countries that supplied each 
item. The range of armaments made in the country (including chemical weapons) is 
wide and comprehensive, and the imports—ranging from electronic equipment to 
warships—indicates that South Africa has kept its army well supplied with the latest 
available weapons, and has a sophisticated defence system. 

The authors of the SIPRI volume also stated that the Federal Republic of Germany 
was involved in ‘the development of nuclear technology in South Africa’ (p. 128). Ina 
separate section on Nuclear research,the authors were cautious in their claims. They 
reported that on 20 Tuly 1970, Prime Minister Vorster announced the development of a 
new Uranium enrichment technique, and that in April 1974 the West Germans had also 
devised a method of enrichment and would be co-operating with South Africa in 
establishing a nuclear plant. It was also claimed at the time that France had accepted 
an offer to share in the new enrichment technology. All nuclear information in South 
Africa is classified and SIPRI was unable to take the story any further. 

In September 1974 the African National Congress (of South Africa) gave notice that 
the co-operation between West Germany and South Africa on nuclear technology was 
no longer secret, and published photocopies of six secret letters between the two 
countries in a short pamphlet entitled The Nuclear Conspiracy. Pointing an accusing 
finger at West Germany, the ANC declared that she was helping South Africa to 
produce a nuclear bomb. 

Sources close to the South African Liberation Movement had secured far more than 
six letters. In effect nine files (or a whole car-load) of classified files had been 
extracted from the South African Embassy in Germany, and found its way to men who 
were bitterly opposed to apartheid. The story behind these files, and the tale of co- 
operation over Uranium enrichment is told in The Nuclear Axis: Secret collaboration 
between West Germany and South Africa. As a background to the collaboration the 
authors state that by 1974 West Germany had become South Africa's biggest trading 
partner, provided half of all South Africa's credits, and was catching up with Great 
Britain as the third biggest investor in industry. Furthermore, ‘South Africa's detente 
policy towards Black Africa enjoyed full West German political support’ (p. 2). The 
situation in Germany was concealed by the needs of Bonn to appear as the champion of 
Black Africa, while maintaining this favourable trade and investment pattern, and the 
authors are at pains to show how these contradictions manifested themselves in public 
statements. They also disclose the tissue of lies emanating from public sources to 
cover up the nuclear connection with South Africa. The Minister of State in the 
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Foreign Office, representing Germany at the Lagos Conference in August 1977, 
answered the ANC pamphlet by denying that there was any arms or nuclear co- 
operation between his government and South Africa (p. 95). 

Dipping into the nine files which disappeared, the authors have printed photostatic 
copies of letters, telex printouts, and minutes from 1968 through to 1976 in which this 
co-operation is apparent. The book describes the rise of Germany and South Africa as 
nuclear powers, describes the nature of the co-operation between these two countries, 
and also of South Africa’s arms and nuclear pacts with Iran, Israel, France, and possibly 
Brazil. They have used the files to make public much of the undercover work in this 
region, and also claim to have had access to secret papers which reveal Pentagon interest 
in securing increases in the price of gold in order to strengthen South Africa’s economy. 
Certainly the restrictions placed on further sales of gold from Fort Knox, as 
confirmed in a review of gold prices by the IMF in 1977, seem to support this 
contention. 

Ultimately the entire undercover operation raises the question of ‘who benefits?’ 
On this subject the authors suggest that it is West Germany which must be the main 
beneficiary. Through the co-operation the Federal Republic could emerge as an 
independent, and important military power—more in keeping with its economic and 
financial strength (p. 345). South Africa on the other hand, if it can survive in its 
present form, could use its weapon-grade nuclear fuel to underwrite its economy, 
particularly if the international money market should remain largely closed to it (p. 349). 

Cervenka and Rogers do not expand on this theme, and are obviously speculating in a 
field in which they do not seem to have much information. Only twenty pages earlier 
they claimed that the nuclear deterrent was of military importance, in order to offset an 
inferiority in manpower (p. 328), and this followed their contention that the invasion of 
Angola in 1976 had damaged South Africa's image as ‘a great military power’. They 
give scant attention to that invasion however, and do not provide a serious estimation of 
the South African army, or of the men who gave the order that the South African army 
should cross the border. The then Minister of Defence, P. W. Botha, is now Prime 
Minister of the country, and his military pretensions must be an important factor in 
determining the future use of a nuclear task force, and the role of the army in the 
confrontations that are building up in Zimbabwe. To relate nuclear energy to 
economic bargaining can only obscure important issues. 

In contrast to the Nuclear Axis, the authors of the other books on South Africa’s 
foreign policy do not mention that the South African army ever entered Angola. They 
all refer to a Cuban invasion, and all use this fact to help build up a picture of a 
beleaguered South Africa. Had they argued that the South African army moved into 
Angola in response to Cuban aggression, contentious as that might be, there might still 
be some credibility in their essays (or pamphlet). They have all excluded the invasion 
from the south and that makes their work even more suspect. 

If the South African army should invade Zimbabwe (as seems possible while I write in 
February 1980), or intervene militarily in the coming months, then these books will 
have rendered the task of understanding events in the region a grave dis-service. If on 
the other hand South Africa’s blustering turns out to be empty bravado, the reader will 
still have to search elsewhere for more insightful analysis of events in the sub-continent. 
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Africana Book Reviews 1885-1945, by David L. Easterbrook. G. K. Hall, Boston 
USA 1979. $25:00. 


This index to books reviewed in selected English language publications is the latest 
volume in the Bibliographies and Guides in African Studies series under the general 
editorship of James C. Armstrong. Over forty English-language journals have been 
examined (there were not many more in circulation before World War II) and the 
results are presented in two forms. One is a main entry index, in alphabetical order by 
author, where a complete reference is given to which journals reviewed the book, e.g. 
Sir Charles Eliot's East Africa Protectorate (1905) was apparently noticed only in the 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society and in African Affairs. Correctly 
speaking, of course, Mr Easterbrook is inaccurate in using this title from 1901, since up 
to 1943 it was known as the Journal of the Royal African Society, but with us featuring 
so prominently as a leading source for reviews throughout his collection, few readers of 
this journal would wish to chide this piece of librarian's licence. The second Section is 
a straight title index, again alphabetically presented, which simply adds the author's 
name so that the user can then turn back to the first section. The run-of-the-mill 
academic is not likely to use this reference book much. He may find more use in a 
volume dealing with Africana reviews since 1945 (it would need to be infinitely longer), 
and that volume's putative compiler might like to consider adding the reviewer's 
name—an elaboration thought of in this instance but dropped for reasons explained. 
In a later period, such information would be an important part of what might be termed 
the sociology of Africanists, a field of study in which the present volume might just be 
usable, as well as in its presumed primary one of a library aid to African historiography. 

St Antony's College, Oxford A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 


The Solima Yalunka Kingdom, by C. Magbaily Fyle. Freetown, Nyakon 
Publishers. 169 pp. £5. 
Almamy Suluku of Sierra Leone, by C. Magbaily Fyle. London, Evans 
Brothers. 60 pp. £295. 


At last Sierra Leone historians are looking at the history of their country from an 
inland perspective. In 1978 Arthur Abraham published his fine pioneer work Mende 
Government and Politics under Colonial Rule. Now C. Magbaily Fyle has brought out 
two welcome studies of northern Sierra Leone—a history of the Solima Yalunka 
kingdom, and a brief but comprehensive biography of Suluku of Bumban. Both are 
unpretentiously produced in durable soft covers with illustrations and maps, the former 
by a new Freetown publishing firm, Nyakon Publishers, who are to be congratulated on 
their first venture. 

An oral history of Solimana (the Solima Yalunka kingdom) was first published as long 
ago as 1825 by Gordon Laing in his Travels in the Timanee, Kooranko and Soolima 
Countries, and several articulate nineteenth century travellers, including Winwood 
Reade and Edward Blyden, recorded descriptions of it. Founded as a breakaway from 
the Muslim state of Futa Jalon, its rulers rejected Islam. For about a hundred years 
they maintained it as a powerful state, with its capital at Falaba, until 1884 when it was 
overwhelmed by the armies of Samori Touré. Fyle sets out its history in full detail for 
the first time, using the extensive collection of oral material he assembled for his 
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doctoral thesis at Northwestern University, supplemented by wide reading in archival 
and printed sources, which include recent work by contemporary French scholars. 

He shows how Laing misunderstood some of his sources and led future historians into 
error-—notably in the date for the founding of Falaba, which he feels should be the mid- 
1780s, not Laing's 1768. He describes how Solimana developed, its state system 
based on control at the centre and influence at the periphery. Eventually it attracted 
long-distance traders on their way to the coast, reaching the height of its power in the 
1870s. Threatened then by Muslim neighbours to the north, it was ultimately 
conquered by Samori. Falaba was destroyed and the kingdom never revived. 

His account contains new judgments as well as new material, and lifts the historio- 
graphy of northern Sierra Leone to a new level. A brief final chapter puts the history of 
Solimana into the wider context of debates over state formation in Africa. 

South-west of Solimana an enterprising Limba leader, Suluku, created a strong state 
in Biriwa Limba in the late nineteenth century. Here again, in his biography of 
Suluku, Dr Fyle has made excellent use of oral material (some of it collected by himself, 
some by a Limba historian, Foday Kallon), to supplement the numerous references 
scattered through official documents. He shows that Suluku was not merely a *war 
leader', as is sometimes alleged, but built up and maintained an efficient administrative 
and fiscal system. He was also a skilful diplomat. When his kingdom was occupied 
by Samori's armies, he cleverly used the Colony government in Freetown to rid himself 
of the occupation, playing off one against the other. The British Protectorate of 1896 
he could not avoid. But he managed to preserve some freedom of action, and tempered 
loyalty to Freetown with the care of his own interests. Ultimately he fell victim to the 
colonial policy which Dr Abraham has described so well in the Mende country—the 
deliberate division of large states into small chiefdoms, usually justified by appeal to 
alleged ‘traditions’. When he died in 1906 at an advanced age Biriwa had already been 
subdivided, and in succeeding decades was to be split up even more. 

This deceptively modest-looking biography is a pleasure to read, and like its 
companion volume is full of perceptive insights. "Together they make an important 
contribution to the historiography of Sierra Leone. 

University of Edinburgh CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


Choice, Class and Conflict: A Study of Southern Nigerian Factory Workers, 
by Adrian Peace. Brighton: Harvester Press, 1979. pp.204. £1495. 


For the political economist, the major criterion of a subject’s significance must be 
centrality to the dynamics of change rather than past political obtrusiveness. The latter 
distinction must, in the context of Nigerian labour history, be accorded to the workers 
in government employment who formed the first trade unions, took an active part in the 
nationalist movement and led the famous General Strike of 1964. The development of 
the Nigerian economy over the past decade, however, has resulted in a large propor- 
tionate increase in the size of the privately employed proletariat; and it is with the 
dynamics of change amongst a particularly large concentration of such workers on the 
Ikeja Industrial Estate in Lagos that Adrian Peace’s very capable study is concerned. 

Dr Peace describes himself as a social anthropologist. But he has realized the 
potential significance for political economy of the insights into subjective perceptions 
and informal social organization for which his training especially fits him. In con- 
sequence, his description of the Ikeja workers’ migrant background and aspirations, of 
their social relations within the contrasting environments of workplace and residence, 
and of their attitudes towards union leadership and political involvement—while clearly 
related to anthropological issues and findings in other African contexts—are also 
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analyzed so as to contribute to our understanding of their political potential. The 
dominant theme of his argument is one of ambivalence: between the development of a 
distinctive work-oriented (or class) sub-culture and involvement in a wider, largely 
self-employed residential community; between sectional differences and a shared 
hostility towards employers; finally, between the responsive democracy and economic 
efficacy of fragmented house-unions and the greater political clout which only more 
centralized, but probably less responsive, national union organization might produce. 
On all such questions, Dr Peace is as acute as he is cautious in his evaluations. 

If there is a weakness in his study, it lies in his attempt to assess the developing 
‘political status’ of privately employed workers by reference to their activity in the 
Adebo Award strike of 1971. The occasion of these strikes was so obviously such as to 
concern privately employed workers only that little or no valid inference can be drawn 
therefrom as to their relative political volatility or radicalism. What, in any case, does 
‘political status’ mean? Dr Peace would have done better to observe Runciman’s 
invocation that class, status and power must be clearly analytically distinguished. It is 
also regrettable that the author’s style is so cold when his quotations and other material 
suggest a richness of attitudes and incidents to be presented and explored in their full 
vividness. 

Adrian Peace’s book is nevertheless a work of major importance for social scientists 
concerned with modern Nigeria or with sub-Saharan Africa more generally. He 
recognizes its limits as a monograph but, by virtue of the same awareness, clearly locates 
its wider relevance. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London RICHARD JEFFRIES 


L’Etat au Cameroun, by Jean-Francois Bayart. Presses de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1979. 298 pp. 100 F. 


How has President Ahidjo of Cameroon maintained an effective dictatorship for 
twenty years? Many who have wondered about this wil welcome Dr Bayart's 
thorough study, one of the rare analyses of a dictatorship in Africa, and one of the rare 
studies of Cameroon’s politics apart from W. Johnson’s The Cameroon Federation and, 
notably, R. Joseph’s Radical Nationalism in Cameroon. 

Dr Bayart refers to the latter work, devoted mainly to the UPC, and to a great 
extent—for the earlier chapters on Ahidjo's rise to power are brief—follows it up: 
describing the establishment of Ahidjo’s one-party state with the crushing of the UPC, 
the suppression of some other opposition, and the less forceful absorption of other 
groups into the ruling party eventually called the UNC. Part I, chapters I to IV, 
describes such events as the Unification with West Cameroon in 1961, the creation of 
the unitary state in 1972, the Congresses of the Party, and the elimination of all overt 
opposition. ^ 

Part II describes the operation of the 'alliance of domination', as Dr Bayart calls the 
coalition of forces controlled by Ahidjo and used by him to establish dictatorial rule. 
Much is said on the organization of the Party and also on the civil service, a major 
conclusion of the study being that the senior civil service is the main elite force backing 
the regime, more powerful than the UNC. In a sociopolitical analysis Dr Bayart refers 
constantly to the cadets sociaux, the mass of the less privileged of various sorts, and he 
devotes a final chapter to their place under the dictatorship. 

The historical section starts with a few pages on precolonial and colonial develop- 
ments, so inadequate that they would have been better omitted; they leave the reader 
without any good knowledge of the background to the events of the 1950s. On those 
events, and later ones, the reader unfamiliar with Cameroon will find the book hard 
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going. Dr Bayart, whose residence and research in Cameroon lasted for years, seems to 
have succumbed to the temptation to specialists to write only for other specialists. 
Episodes like the UPC insurgency are dealt with well, and other episodes, but without 
enough explanations to help a non-specialist in Cameroon affairs. Political leaders are 
mere names with almost no explanation (only an incidental allusion, for example, 
reveals that the politician Soppo Priso is also a major tycoon). 

To one such as myself who knows Cameroon well, the book is packed with useful new 
data, and confirmation of facts known in Cameroon but not published widely. Other 
Africanists will see, for example, more details of the civil war, on which they will have 
seen little in print, for Joseph’s book stops in 1958 and Mongo Beti’s Main basse sur le 
Cameroun is too simplistic 4 work of propaganda to be useful. Bayart mentions a good 
deal about it, correcting, for example, the biased official view of Mgr Ndongmo and his 
‘plot’ of 1970, and briefly confirming the well known fact of the use of torture. But he 
omits other things, for example, all mention of the sinister episode of the burning of a 
district of Douala in 1960. 

Other such omissions are discernible all through. But not everything can be 
included in a book, and although I and others prefer to see generalities illustrated by 
detailed descriptions of selected episodes, to give some more vivid idea of life in such a 
place, academic writing is more commonly in Dr Bayart’s different style. 

Glimpses of daily life under the dictatorship do occur often. The police harassment 
for tax and the oppression of farmers are well described (pp. 237, 244). So is the 
police apparatus which is so all-powerful, though too briefly (p. 220). There is some- 
thing on the army, enough to confirm that a close watch is kept on it by the regime. 
The extraordinarily successful concentration of power in Ahidjo's hands is convincingly 
described, and the ordinary people are correctly shown to be suppressed, pushed 
around, and minutely but inefficiently over-governed. It is strange that no mention is 
made of the obligatory carrying of identity cards, and, until 1975, of latssez-passer. 
But there are many facts about ordinary life which non-Cameronians will see published 
for the first time, with many facts about political life at the top also. Sections on 
Ahidjo's home area, the North, are particularly useful. 

Dr Bayart’s main ideas are difficult to accept entirely. While he deals well enough 
with West Cameroon and the problems caused by its un-French traditions, he seems 
unable to lose entirely the (truly French?) vision of all-powerful central governments 
controlling everything. One allusion to Nigeria (p. 126) suggests this. So, more 
important, do many comments on Cameroon, where the government is indeed very 
powerful but not quite so much the fount of everything as Dr Bayart suggests. For 
him, everything in Cameroon is political, as having a bearing on the regime and its 
authority: even things like popular music, drinking, etc (p. 257)! It is true that 
Cameroonians sometimes say similar things, e.g. that football and heavy drinking are 
outlets for the frustrations of life under a dictatorship; and that the government feels 
threatened by the ‘juvenile delinquency’ problem. But to suggest that politics really 
govern every Cameroonian's daily acts from dawn to dusk is excessive. 

This over-assessment of the power of the regime seems to be based on a premise 
which in my view is Dr Bayart's basic error: that the inequality and domination in 
Cameroon are due to Ahidjo’s regime. In fact much of what he says of the dominant 
elite and its character and behaviour is true of most other African states besides 
Cameroon. I fully agree that the top civil servants are the real leaders of the regime; 
but their role is little different from their role elsewhere in Africa, except in Tanzania. 
The power of the local ‘big man’ is not peculiar to Cameroon as some allusions in this 
book suggest. And is it really only there that the children of the top people have a 
better education (p. 235)? One might think so from this study. Unfortunately much 
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of the daily oppression described here occurs elsewhere too. Such things do not 
depend wholly on a particular sort of regime. Much of Africa is like Ahidjo's 
Cameroon in that the rich and powerful flourish, the weakest goes to the wall, and only 
family ties soften a few blows. The position of Bayart's cadets sociaux is not, so far as 
he has shown, peculiar to a country under authoritarian rule. 

This is a very welcome and useful study of a country on which far too little has been 
written, but it could have been better by trying to define and describe better what i$ 
really peculiar to a dictatorship like Cameroon's, as well as universal features of post- 
colonial Africa reproduced there. 

University of Ilorin JoNATHAN DERRICK 


A Modern History of Tanganyika, by John Iliffe. Cambridge University Press, 
African Studies Series 25, 1979. Pp. xvi, 616. Maps, bibliography, index. Hard 
cover: £27:50, paperback: £7:95. 


Dr Iliffe's history of the East African country now known as Tanzania is impressive 
by any standards and will supersede the 1969 symposium edited by Professor Kimambo 
and Dr Temu to which he has also contributed. "That book had comparatively little to 
say about events before 1800 or after 1961, but Dr Iliffe in the present volume makes no 
pretence to be writing anything other than a history of the colonial period. It is for this 
reason that he has, perhaps somewhat controversially, called it A Modern History of 
Tanganyika, although the region bore that name for only 41 of the 161 years he covers. 
The story is taken up to the achievement of independence, after which the country 
was renamed Tanzania in 1964. i 

Most of the research for this book was carried out when Dr Iliffe was teaching at the 
University of Dar-es-Salaam. This was a time, in the first decade of political indepen- 
dence, when a number of scholars—historians and anthropologists—were focussing 
attention on Tanzania and when archival material was being collected and preserved. 
Dr Iliffe makes the fullest use of this material. Already the author of Tanganyika 
Under German Rule, he is fully conversant with the documentary sources in both East 
and West Germany for the German colonial period. In Tanzania he has made the 
fullest use of Government and Mission archives, as well as some records of the 
Tanganyika African National Union at Party Headquarters; and he has seen Colonial 
records in Britain and one Mission collection. If he can be faulted at all it is in the 
limitation of his mission material. The bibliography for the subject is vast, and Iliffe is 
obliged to select for publication only those items cited more than once. 

Tanzania was one of the last areas of Africa to be densely colonized by humanity, and 
Iliffe sees the human occupation of this immensely difficult continent as the African’s 
great contribution to human history. His book is the story of the conflict of men with 
nature and, against this background, of men with men. Throughout her history famine 
is the chief cause of social change in Tanzania. German colonization coincided with a 
profound ecological crisis, a series of plagues which brought about a fall in the human 
population and encouraged new patterns of labour migration. It was nature, says Dr 
Ilife, that won the First World War. The East African campaign was followed by 
terrible famines and epidemics, but the economy reverted to African hands and rural 
capitalism developed. The ending of the 2nd World War coincided with a second 
British colonial occupation, but once again nature overcame the foolish and frantic 
Groundnut Scheme. Even the cash-crop boom of the 1950s did not result in the 
creation of strong vested interests which could have opposed the ultimate conquest of 
the country by a nationalist party. Famine relief was being administered at the very 
moment of independence. 
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Although nature, as it were, has the last word in the book, the author quotes Julius 
Nyerere's independence message with irony: 'From now on we are not fighting man but 
nature. Throughout the country's history, there has been a very definite conflict 
between men and men. Dr Iliffe takes us through the social conflicts of the 19th 
century, and the exploitation of these conflicts by Arab traders and African war-leaders 
and even by Christian missionaries with their ideal of a volksmission. He analyzes the 
Maji- Maji rebellion against German colonialism, and the imposition of Indirect Rule by 
the British, the political counterpart of volksmission, which was, in turn, exploited by 
the African. He unravels all the complexities of nascent African nationalism con- 
fronted with the irrational, racial policies of the British. He examines the inter- 
relationships of religious beliefs, giving a rather sombre picture of African traditional 
religion and illustrating the expansion of both Islam and Christianity. The resilience of 
the latter, especially, enabled it to survive as the religion of modernity and to blend with 
socialism in the nationalist political creed. 

In spite of the complexity of the material and of the author's need to balance and to 
unsay many verdicts, a coherent picture emerges and personalities and events are drawn 
from life. There are excellent vignettes of the caravan trade in the nineteenth century, 
characteristic statements by historical personalities in every epoch, and skilful pen- 
portraits of men like Lord Twining and President Nyerere. The author is thoroughly 
at home with his subject, sources, country and people. It is a lengthy, but eminently 
readable, history. The reviewer has only one criticism of its presentation. Surely the 
maps provided in so expensive and well produced a book could have been larger, more 
numerous and more legible? 

Kipalapala Seminary, Tanzania AYLWARD SHORTER 


Christianity and Traditional Religion in Western Zimbabwe 1859-1923, by 
Ngwabi Bhebe. Longman, London, 1979. 190 pp. Index and bibliography. 
£795. 


This book has, to use the author's own words, ‘grown out’ of his doctoral thesis 
Christian Missions in Matabeleland 1859-1923 which was submitted in 1972. It is an 
attempt to recount the history and traditions of the various religious beliefs which the 
author believes coalesced in Western Zimbabwe under the political hegemony of the 
Ndebele. Furthermore, he then traces the arrival of Christianity in the area and the 
negative results achieved by the missionaries. However, with the fall of the Ndebele 
Kingdom in 1893, Christianity increases its hold. This is due to several factors. 
Initially, it is due to African realisation that the white invaders intend to stay and their 
own inability to prevent this after the failure of the 1896-7 risings. Secondly, and in 
view of this realization, African determination to exploit missionary resources— 
especially in the field of education. As a result, Christianity is embraced by the 
indigenous people to a certain extent but always with the proviso that it be inter- 
changeable with traditional religion. A ‘double-life’ exists for most African Christians, 
Bhebe maintains, even in present-day Zimbabwe; a doctrine which practises 
Christianity as readily as it reverts to African traditions and customs. In fact, it is this 
dichotomy which has promoted the growth of Independent Churches in Zimbabwe; a 
place where new and old beliefs can fuse. 

The book consists of six compact chapters with a seventh comprising a conclusion. 
The first chapter consists of the origins of the Ndebele and how the Ndebele came to be 
the rulers of Western Zimbabwe. However, the author is at pains to emphasize the 
symbiotic nature of the relationship between rulers and ruled in the political, social and 
economic spheres. This inter-dependence availed the merging of religious ideas. 
Bhebe believes that whereas both (ethnic?) groups had two-tiered cosmologies of high 
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gods and lesser spirits, the vital difference between Ndebele and Shona was the former 
tended to normally worship through the intercession of ancestor spirits whilst the latter 
acknowledged and deified a supreme being known as Mwari. This symbiotic nature of 
Ndebele dominion led to what Bhebe claims was the biggest religious change during the 
nineteenth century—the acceptance of the Mwari cult by the Ndebele. The second 
chapter introduces the white missionaries who arrive in the area in 1859. Their weary 
failure in proselytization is well-known. Chapter three sees Lobengula made king with 
the interesting notion that the izinduna consult the Mwari priests as to Lobengula's 
suitability. The inference is implicit that, had the priests not approved of Lobengula, 
another candidate for the kingship might have been sought. The political ramifications 
of this assumption are enormous. Bhebe implies this himself when recounting the 
izinduna's rage over the Rudd Concession controversy. Lobengula had no right to sign 
the document without their approval since Lobengula owes his throne to them. The 
izinduna themselves do not agree on how the white threat should be met; some agreeing 
with Lobengula's pacific methods whilst others insist that a military confrontation is not 
only necessary but inevitable. This theme of division is carried through into chapter 
four with the idea that Ndebele belief in Mwari deepened as their internal conflict 
grew. Under these circumstances, both white missionaries and Mwari priests ‘assume 
advisory roles’ (p. 80). The debate on which sections of Ndebele society favoured or 
opposed a peaceful policy towards white entry into the kingdom is ripe for further 
research, The idea that this political disagreement has added religious connotations is 
an interesting one. It is a pity that the author, both in this book and in articles 
published separately, does not cover this aspect more fully. Equally, the disagreement 
between the author and Julian Cobbing regarding the role played by the Mwari priests 
during the 1896-7 Risings cannot be dismissed simply because Ranger’s evidence, 
which supports Bhebe’s argument regarding the religious factor behind the risings, is 
‘impressive’ (p. 94). There are others who concur with Cobbing’s arguments and 
Ranger himself has revised his opinions on certain aspects of the debate. 

However, with the downfall of the Ndebele Kingdom, Christianity gets its chance. 
As the king had been the chief religious link, with his deposition, traditional religion 
appears inadequate. Thus in chapter five, we see the Africans coming to terms with 
Christianity in order to learn from it but, at the same time, resistance amongst the elders 
to anything but their own religious traditions is strong. This, however, did not stop 
them encouraging the younger generation to adopt the ways of the missionary in order 
to glean all that was possible from them about the new way of life that had entered the 
land with the white invaders. The final chapter describes the aims and ambitions of the 
Christian missions and with what varying success these were achieved. Bhebe 
concludes that although Christianity made an impression upon Western Zimbabwe, this 
at no time invalidated ancient traditional beliefs which co-existed alongside the newer 
religion. 

As stated, the book is based on a 1972 doctoral thesis and this is perhaps where its 
shortcomings lie. The author fails to make use of subsequent research conducted in 
this field apart from Cobbing's 1977 article on the Mwari cult and the risings.  Cobbing 
did in fact produce a paper on Ndebele religion in 1974 and there is a chapter on the 
subject in his 1976 thesis which also goes without the author's recognition. In these, 
Cobbing strongly emphasizes that the Ndebele did, in fact, have a high god of their 
own—Mlimo—which they brought with them into Western Zimbabwe when they 
crossed the Limpopo. Cobbing maintains that Mlimo and Mwari ‘never became 
synonymous’ (thesis, p. 221—2) and that the Mwari cult never replaced Ndebele primary 
recourse to their ancestor spirits or Mlimo. This argument belies the growth and 
importance of the Mari cult in the nineteenth century as emphasized by Bhebe. With 
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regard to Ndebele history in the first part of the nineteenth century, the author pays 
tribute to W. F. Lye’s study of the Ndebele south of the Limpopo as ‘the most valuable 
study so far’ (p. 7). This is to ignore the work done by Kent Rasmussen’s thesis of 
1975 on this subject. On a specifically religious note, Rasmussen mentions Ndebele 
contact with French and American missions in the 1830s which failed as hopelessly as 
the later attempts in Zimbabwe. 

Nevertheless, the book is an easy and interesting to read chronology and inter- 
pretation of both African and Christian religions and their effect on Western 
Zimbabwe. As a result, the book and Zimbabwean historiography could only benefit 
from its being updated. 

University of Zimbabwe Mary STOCKER 


Preachers, Peasants and Politics in Southern Africa, 1835-1880: African 
Christian Communities in Natal, Pondoland and Zululand, by Norman 
Etherington. Royal Historical Society, London, 1978. pp. xi + 230. Distributed by 
Swift Printers (Publishing) Ltd, 1-7 Albion Place, Briton Street, London, EC1M 5RE, 
at £14. 


It is a pity that Etherington’s thesis, presented to Yale University in 1971, has taken 
so long to appear in book form. For when it is placed in the context of South African 
historiography at the time it was written, it must rank as one of the most interesting 
forays into the mission history of the region. The author’s aim is to compare the 
impact of missions, rather than the Christian religion alone, in three contiguous zones 
occupied by ‘Nguni’ people on the east coast of South Africa. His approach is 
essentially materialist and this is perhaps his most important innovation. His con- 
clusion, in general, is that the differing responses to missionaries had more to do with 
the state of African society in Pondoland, Zululand and Natal than with the variations in 
doctrine and evangelical technique of the eight or more major denominations involved. 
In Pondoland and Zululand, where the chiefs remained relatively powerful, the 
impact of missionaries was minimal. In Natal proper, where the population had no 
time to recover from the devastation of the Mfecane before being subjected to colonial 
rule, the people were more receptive though not as receptive as the mission authorities 
hoped. 

This conclusion is hardly surprising, although it should be pointed out that it is not 
necessarily valid for the whole of South Africa in the nineteenth century. The French 
missionaries in Moshoeshoe's Sotho chiefdom appear to have been far more influential, 
and their message more deeply rooted, than the Wesleyan's in Faku's Pondoland. Yet 
Moshoeshoe was certainly no less powerful than Faku and the two chiefs constructed 
their polities in similar ways after the Mfecane. Etherington may find such divergen- 
cies difficult to explain within the conceptual framework that informs the book. He 
tends to make too stark a distinction between ‘traditional’ African society and the new 
Christian communities; his view of the nineteenth century chiefdoms is insufficiently 
dynamic and too inflexible. Not least for this reason, his treatment of Pondoland, and 
to a lesser extent Zululand, is disappointing. The real value of the book lies in its 
detailed examination of mission communities in Natal, an area more thickly covered by 
stations than any other in South Africa except, perhaps, the Eastern Cape. By 1880, 
there were over fifty stations amongst a population of a few hundred thousand. 

Those who turned to the missionaries were largely people in search of resources 
which the stations could offer, especially land, people rejected from African society, and 
women and children escaping the control of their husbands and parents. His analysis 
of conversion, sensitively deployed, tends to treat religious belief as a dependent factor. 
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Similarly, Etherington attempts to strip the missionaries of the religious ideology 
with which they surrounded their every activity. He is particularly interested in 
looking at them as a social group, isolated from the mainstream of colonial life, trying to 
construct a social base for their ultimate goals. This exercise is possible partly because 
the missionaries themselves did not spare their brothers in God during the heat of 
factional dispute. Etherington does not polemically equate the missionaries with 
colonialism and is well aware of the complexities of colonial politics and opinions. 
However, he does root the missionaries firmly in their colonial context and suggests that 
they came to absorb many of the assumptions of the dominant sections of Natal society. 

Out of the comparative analysis of missionaries, mission societies and converts, a 
picture of a new social group on the stations, bridging denominational differences, 
emerges. The chapter on economic responses, which has been published separately 
already, tells another part of the story of the emergence of a South African peasantry. 
It must be seen as one of the early attempts to show that Africans were quick to 
respond to the opportunities and markets created by capitalist penetration, although 
again Etherington makes too sharp a distinction between those apparently freed from 
the constraints of pre-capitalist bonds on the mission stations and those locked into them 
in the sea of heathens around. Changing political consciousness and tendencies 
towards religious independence among the Kholwa (Believers) are related partly to the 
new confidence which their economic success instilled—some who had come to the 
missionaries as beggars and dependents were able to accumulate modest but significant 
resources—and partly to the ‘counter tug of traditional society’. In conclusion, 
Etherington suggests tentatively that separatist churches and new political initiatives 
that developed in the period after 1880 may be related to the fact that Christian Africans 
in Natal were frustrated in their attempts to compete on an equal footing with the 
colonists. Clearly it is important to come to terms with such responses for the Kholwa 
community came to play an important role in wider political activity in Natal and South 
Africa. But a closer analysis of the changing positions of such men in Colonial society 
must be made before his suggestion can be accepted. 

The book does not incorporate much of the research and theoretical debate that has 
accumulated in the years since his thesis was written. Nevertheless, he confronts many 
of the major issues suggested by his theme and the book is fascinating because of his 
spadework in the mission archives. Although he does not get sufficiently far from his 
predominantly mission sources to provide a more balanced view of Natal African society 
as a whole, his sceptical treatment of religious ideology may help those who have to 
unravel these important records in their study of individual African societies. 

Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford WILLIAM BEINART 


South Africa: the method in the madness, by John Kane-Berman. Pluto Press, 
London, 1979. 268 pp. £295, paperback; Year of Fire, Year of Ash, by Baruch 
Hirson. Zed Press, London, 1979. x+348 pp. £1295. One Azania, One 
Nation: the national question in South Africa, by No Sizwe. Zed Press, 1979. 
viii +215 pp. £850 (£2°95, paperback). 


Soweto, like Sharpeville, will unquestionably enter South African history as the 
shorthand way of referring to the massive and widespread demonstrations by the non- 
white peoples of the country in 1976 and 1977. It is early days to see its full 
implications, but already certain myths are growing up about those dramatic times and 
are giving rise to arguments over their precise significance, as the pages of the Review of 
African Political Economy have recently indicated. Given the enormity of the 
problems even of discovering what occurred, let alone selecting the ‘right’ evidence to 
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set down, we must be grateful to the two recently published accounts by John Kane- 
Berman and Baruch Hirson. Kane-Berman, involved with the South African Institute 
of Race Relations and a journalist of proven liberal sympathies, first published his 
account in South Africa in 1978 and it is now a welcome addition to the Pluto Press list; 
Hirson, perforce an exile after serving ten years in South African prisons, has written 
the more ambitious, and longer, book and one that is explicitly aimed at advancing the 
liberation struggle. As accounts of Soweto and subsequent events, these books provide 
an admirable starting-point for those less intimately involved to analyze that episode. 

Explaining what happened is an even more ambitious enterprise than ‘telling the 
story’. At one level, there is something intrinsically obvious in linking the appalling 
and degrading treatment meted out to the non-white peoples of South Africa by the 
government and its agents to the radical responses against that state authority. One 
thing these two books do admirably is to catalogue the range of responsive activities—in 
time, geographical spread, and form—as well as referring in a bleak matter-of-fact style 
to many of the state’s enormities. Apologists for the South African government should 
be compelled to read these books. Both are aware, however, that there are important 
questions of organization, of differential involvement, of communication, to be 
answered and here the material on which both authors have had to draw is, under- 
standably, insufficient to resolve these issues. At the same time, their theoretical 
frameworks tend to simplify what, if the rest of the African continent’s experience is 
relevant, was almost certainly a combination of complex processes, in which conscious- 
ness of discrimination or of class are only two factors. The comparative quiescence 
since 1977 fits uncomfortably with much of the argument presented in these books. In 
addition, any examination of a revolutionary situation, whether it be a 1905 or 1917, 
must include both the forces for change and the forces for the status quo. In both 
Kane-Berman’s and Hirson’s books—and, curiously, to some extent even in Sizwe’s— 
the supporters of the status quo, particularly on the white side, are presented in too 
undifferentiated a form, devoid of their political rivalries and divisions and contradic- 
tions. It is, I would have thought, partly because they were not monolithic in 
organization or policy that they have managed to obfuscate the realities of power and 
buy off certain ‘social formations’. 

Analysis is yet more difficult, I think, and here Hirson, while being the more 
provocative and ambitious, is sometimes disappointing. Indeed, towards the end of his 
book, he seems to fall back on what I can only call incantations to the faithful. The 
naivity of the students and the essentially cultural, even racial, nature of Black 
Consciousness comes in for criticism because they are the wrong bases for true 
revolutionary action, because they ignore the working class. By referring to incan- 
tations, I mean to highlight the problems that arise in analyzing a confusing, and 
confused, political situation within a theoretical framework that neither allows for 
confusion nor easily accepts the possibility that there may be genuine reasons for heroes 
not to behave heroically. The role, and political base, of Buthelezi is another case in 
point. Hirson is clearly disturbed by the extent of his influence and is aware of many 
of the factors which underlie his power, yet he finds it difficult to accept that these 
factors may have deep and enduring roots. The antipathy towards analysis which 
permits a significant role to ethnic identity and race—a hallmark of those committed to 
the Marxist tradition—seems here to be positively unhelpful. 

This is a problem to which No Sizwe’s book is addressed, though it is not, I think, a 
problem that is actually resolved. There is an obvious difficulty in my doing justice to 
Sizwe’s examination of the ‘national question’ in South Africa, since I do not share his 
class position which, apparently, determines the acceptability or otherwise of his 
premises (p. 5). Although much of his analysis is opaque, much is a useful debunking 
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exercise. However, the standards applied to the critical sections are more rigorous 
than those applied to the constructive sections, so that exponents of terms like race, 
ethnic group, or nation have their claims fairly easily dismissed; by contrast, Sizwe’s 
preference for caste and class, and his positing an eternally fluctuating meaning for the 
nation, have to meet less strict criteria and an element (dare I say it?) of faith obtrudes 
on what is often a very hard-headed analysis of the South African situation. 

Reading Hirson and Sizwe in particular reminded me again of a curious aspect of so 
much writing on South Africa, namely the isolation of writers from other African 
material. The situation in South Africa is, of course, unique; but that can be argued, 
by Marxist or liberal, for any discrete state under study. However, the African 
continent, not to mention other parts of the world, has a wide history of movements and 
processes which are, or may well be, replicated in South Africa. Although Sizwe’s 
concern for the Soviet literature is welcome, his unwillingness to address the debate on 
African Nationalism or ethnicity in the African context is curious; likewise, Hirson 
could have fruitfully explored the liberation movements in Guinea Bissau, 
Mozambique, or, much more pertinently, Zimbabwe. Examination of these historical 
realities and other so-called ‘tribal’ leaders in the precolonial days might have thrown 
light on Buthelezi’s power and given pause for thought on the essentially revolutionary 
potential of the working class. 

This raises another difficulty, in that the treatment of the working class is so much 
less worked out than that of the bourgeoisie. In the South African context, both are 
significant and it cannot be assumed that the working ciass either objectively or other- 
wise shares a common interest or a common relationship to the means of production. 
The treatment of the white working class, dealt with in splendidly cavalier fashion by 
Sizwe, really is not adequate. Even if a consensus has emerged, which I doubt, on how 
to treat it within a class-based conceptual framework, it is too important a question not 
to be given extended treatment. Indeed, as we enter the 1980s, the ‘working class’ (or, 
rather, the black labourers among it) seems more noted for its weakness as a 
revolutionary catalyst than its strength; state power, the existence of migrants, the 
poverty of the homelands, all provide enduring factors militating against its cohesion. 
This, of course, may well be the central problem of liberation and Hirson and Sizwe 
therefore right to stress it; yet revolutions elsewhere—whether in France, Russia, 
China, Mozambique, or Zimbabwe—have been the work primarily of other ‘social 
formations’. Whether there can be a truly socialist revolution without the central 
involvement of the working class is another matter and of greater interest to Hirson and 
Sizwe, committed to specific futures for South Africa, than to this reviewer, whose 
connections with South Africa are so much less personal and whose liberal ideology 
remains agnostic about the form of a liberated South Africa. But he is much better 
informed and wiser for having read these books. 

University of Bristol RICHARD HODDER- WILLIAMS 


Children under apartheid, International defence and aid fund for Southern Africa, 
London, 1980. 119pp. £250. 


This book was put together to accompany a photographic exhibition which has now 
appeared in a number of European capitals including Brussels, Dublin and most 
recently London. The exhibition was first seen in Brussels on the nineteenth anniver- 
sary of the Sharpeville massacre; and 1979 was of course the International Year of the 
Child, designed to stimulate concern about the relative rightlessness of children 
throughout the world. In a state in which the majority population enjoy far fewer 
rights and endure standards of living immeasurably worse than the privileged minority, 
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the plight of children in South Africa is all too frequently and obviously stark. Indeed, 
the huge revolt of 1976 was sparked by the protest of blacks too young to be considered 
grown-up other than in terms of political awareness. 

The text considers that plight in a variety of settings. Using fairly well-known data 
it looks at the implications of racial segregation as practised in South Africa on the 
sensibilities of children of all races. All children irrespective of race are victims of the 
instrumental dishonesty of ruling adults who through ideology, education and the media 
as well as ever-present structure distort the vision of the innocent eye. Perhaps too 
little is made of education for hatred and contempt as white children are little considered 
in this process. Authoritarian education, politically inspired syllabus, conscious 
induction into the values of the ruling group deny white children independence of mind 
and fly in the face of the United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the Child in 
denying them too the right ‘to be brought up in a spirit of peace and universal brother- 
hood’. But of course in terms of educational, medical, recreational and other material 
provisions it is non-white children who share with their parents the costs of white 
affluence. 

The photographs are not, for the most part, new. In particular Magubane’s 
admitted predilection for and great skill in child photography can be seen again and 
again in these pages. The work of Steve Bloom, Dirk Cloete and Tony McGrath, less 
well known outside South Africa but frequently as persuasive and remarkable also 
figures prominently. Familiar or new, the radical photography of South Africa serves 
constantly to humanize the debate on Southern Africa which is frequently technical, 
arid and concerned with forces rather than people. Students of Africa have been slow 
to recognize the importance of photography as a source. Like any source it can be 
misused, taken out of context, used to illustrate an unrelated point. But for those who 
argue that in a Whiggish fashion South Africa is on the up and up for blacks, there is 
naught for their comfort in these stark prints. The essential point is not however made 
in these pages. Black children in all their poverty and degradation look very like the 
young wretched of the earth in other parts of the third world. The particularity of 
these children’s condition lies in the contrast with the material conditions of whites. 
Without that thrust, and it is inadequately nodded at in the pictures and the text, the 
sturdy riposte, that South African blacks earn more, for example, than Zambians, can be 
regrettably taken seriously. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London RICHARD RATHBONE 
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UGANDA AFTER AMIN: THE CONTINUING 
SEARCH FOR LEADERSHIP AND CONTROL* 


CHERRY GERTZEL 


SCHOLARLY ATTENTION to the role of the military in African politics has turned in 
recent years from the cause of intervention to the character of the military regime 
itself, and the possibilities of an end to military rule.! Scepticism at the 
potential for the restoration of civilian rule has tended to focus on the behavour 
of the military rather than the character of the civilian authorities that may 
replace them, and to emphasize the inability of the soldiers to overcome the con- 
ditions that had earlier led to their intervention. Yet the military legacy, critical 
though it is, is unlikely to remain the sole determinant of the fortunes of civilian 
successors. The successful return to civilian supremacy must depend also on 
the ability of the civilians to govern and to re-establish their legitimacy. The 
central task of the restored civil leaders must therefore be the creation of that 
consensus and attachment to political institutions the absence of which was a 
prime cause of their earlier overthrow. 

This article is concerned with the restoration of civilian rule in Uganda. 
Uganda’s experience in the aftermath of the country’s liberation from Amin’s 
military rule in 1979 presented in an extreme form the difficulties of reconsti- 
tuting a civilian-dominated political order. Her situation differed in two 
respects from that of the other African states where civilian rule has been 
restored. On the one hand the military did not withdraw, but were overthrown 
by neighbouring Tanzanian armed forces who put Amin and his army to flight. 
On the other hand, military rule had been an overwhelmingly destructive force 
which left in its wake an institutional and political vaccum.2 The impact of 
Amin’s eight years of arbitrary personal rule has resulted in serious institutional 
decline and in this respect it is significant that the alliance of military and 
bureaucracy, generally characteristic of army rule, in Uganda broke down. 
Uganda in April 1979 was in a real sense a “broken-backed state’ and her experi- 
ence highlights the fundamental consequences for development of the break- 
down of institutional order.? 

The author formerly taught at Makerere University College in Uganda and is presently on the staff 
of Flinders University, South Australia. 

*In January 1980 I made a brief return to Uganda. This article is based on material obtained then, 
and not least on a thorough reading of the revived Uganda press. It also however draws on 
research over the past few years, both before and after the 1971 coup, and on successive discussions 
with many Ugandans. While I remain very much indebted to those who have shared 
their ideas and understanding with me, the views expressed here are entirely my own. 

I. Claude Welch, 'Cincinnatus in Africa: the Possibility of Military Withdrawal from 
Politics, in Michael F. Lofchie (ed) The State of the Nations (Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1971). Gerald A. Heeger, ‘Politics in the Post-Military State’, World 
Politics 29(2) January 1977. 

2. Africa Research Bulletin, 1-30 June 1979, 5301—B. 


3. The Rehabilitation of the Economy of Uganda. A Report by a Commonwealth Team of 
Experts (Seers Report), Vol. I, 1979. p. x-xi. 
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The military regime and Uganda’s response to Amin’s tyranny thus constitute 
a major watershed in that country’s history. We are still too close to those 
events to be able to view them dispassionately. There is also a good deal of 
work to be done before we can fully understand the events that followed 
liberation. Nevertheless the central issues raised by the return to civilian rule 
emerged clearly in a short space of time, and it is with those issues that this article 
is concerned. We suggest that the fundamental obstacles to the restoration of 
civil order in Uganda in 1979 arose from the same problems of legitimacy that 
had confronted Ugandans in the past, and which now inhibited the efforts of the 
new government to establish a sufficient authority to make or to enforce 
decisions. The real problem that emerged in Uganda in 1979 was that neither 
the coup nor the eight years of Amin’s tyranny had overcome the divisions that 
had characterized her politics in the past. The complex ethnic, religious and 
ideological cleavages that had divided Ugandans before the coup remained, in 
circumstances where neither legitimacy nor the means of coercion was sufficient 
to permit the regulation of social conflict. Within a matter of weeks the new 
rulers were submerged in a political debate that produced a ‘total paralysis of 
administration’ and a struggle for power within their ranks which severely 
constrained decision-making at the centre. The attempt to re-establish legal 
and normative rules was inhibited by the fact that no single group proved able to 
impose its ideas and interpretations upon the others. The inability to achieve a 
new consensus gave greater encouragement to old political divisions. Hence 
those who sought to restore order to Uganda in 1979 had to engage in the same 
quest for legitimacy and control that had posed the fundamental dilemma for the 
former civilian regime before 1971.5 Their failure was demonstrated by the 
further intervention of the army in May 1980. 

To understand the problems of legitimacy in post-Amin Uganda it is necessary 
first to consider briefly the manner of Amin’s overthrow and the reinstatement of 
the civil authorities. It is also necessary to consider how the post-Amin govern- 
ment was formed, and therefore the exile community from which it was 
drawn. This then leads us to the political debate that developed in Kampala, 
and the consequences for the restoration of civil supremacy. While the period 
considered is necessarily short, it nevertheless was one of fundamental import- 
ance for Uganda. 


The Overthrow of Amin and the Formation of the Uganda National Liberation 
Front 

Although Amin’s tyranny led an increasing number of Ugandans to flee the 
country, Ugandan exiles proved unable in the eight years of his rule to establish 
an organization capable of his overthrow. The abortive invasion of Uganda by 


4. See The Economy, 7 August 1979. 

5. See John Chick, 'Uganda's Quest for Control’, The World Today, January 1970; 
Cherry Gertzel, ‘Leadership and Institution-Building in Uganda’, The African Review, 
June 1972. 
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the former President Obote’s supporters, from Tanzania, in September 1972, 
demonstrated the difficulties of opposition from outside.5 Two separate, small 
guerrilla organizations were formed after that attempt, one by the Front for 
National Salvation (FRONASA)’ and the other by the Save Uganda Movement 
(SUM)? but neither up to the end of 1978 constituted any serious threat to 
Amin. Another plot failed in 1977, leading to the murder of the Anglican Arch- 
bishop Luwum, and also (as in 1972) to harsh reprisals by Amin against 
Ugandans themselves. Successive attempts on Amin’s life from inside the 
country were equally unsuccessful. 

What made Amin's overthrow possible at the end of 1978 was not the external 
threat from Uganda exiles but the internal divisions within his armed forces, and 
especially the growing divisions within his hard core Muslim support. During 
1978, the Nubian element within the armed forces, hitherto Amin's main 
supporters, divided increasingly along ethnic lines. His Defence Council fell 
apart, and he was forced back on the support of his own ethnic group, the 
Kakwa, and non-Ugandan Nubian mercenaries. In that situation of conflict 
within the dominant Muslim core of his supporters, Amin’s overthrow from out- 
side the army became more likely.!? This was the background to his invasion of 
Tanzania across the Kagera salient in October 1978 and Tanzania’s subsequent 
decision not only to expel his forces but to follow them back into Uganda. 

The Tanzanian forces faced a disintegrating Ugandan army. Morale among 
Amin’s men was low, and they were unable to resist effectively. The 
Tanzanians, accompanied by a small contingent of Ugandan exiles, were able in a 
matter of weeks to push through from the south west, to take Kampala and 
install a civil authority, and then to push on until they had expelled Amin’s men 
out of the country beyond the Sudan border.!! 

In the meantime, and before the final thrust against Kampala, Ugandan exiles 
had set up a Ugandan National Liberation Front (UNLF) to coordinate war 
efforts and, once the war had been won, to assume responsibility for Uganda’s 
reconstruction. They did so at a meeting of exiles held in Moshi, in northern 
Tanzania, from 24 to 26 March. Although at that time it was assumed that 
Amin’s final overthrow might still be a lengthy process, in the event, Tanzania’s 
forces had liberated Kampala and put Amin to flight within a fortnight, so that 
the Front almost immediately found itself in charge in Uganda. Since it was 
from within the Front that the subsequent political crisis developed, it is 
important to look more closely at its formation, and thus at the exile community 
from whose members it was composed. 

6. See Africa Contemporary Record, 1972-73. 

7. David Martin, General Amin (London 1974), p. 227. 

8. Weekly Review 16 February 1979, New African, January 1979. 

9. For Luwum murder see Weekly Review, 21 and 28 February 1977. 

10. Weekly Review, 21 January and 9 February 1979. 

11. This is not, of course, to minimize the achievement of the Tanzanians. The events of the war 


can be followed in The Weekly Review January to June 1979. See also monthly issues of Africa 
Research Bulletin and also New African, June 1979. 
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The Ugandans who fled from Amin’s tyrany had sought refuge in several 
different African states as well as in Britain and North America. Former 
President Milton Obote and those who remained with him after his deposition in 
1971 were given asylum in Dar es Salaam, and in the years that followed, large 
exile communities grew up in Tanzania and Kenya. The aftermath, first of the 
abortive 1972 invasion, and, second, of the Amin regime’s murder of the 
Anglican Archbishop of Uganda and two former government ministers in 
February 1977, greatly increased the stream of refugees across the Kenyan 
border, and by the end of 1977 there were probably about 20,000 Ugandan 
refugees in that country.!2 Many of the exiles were educated, comparatively 
well-to-do Ugandans: professional men, academics, businessmen, who with their 
families were part of the intelligentsia who became a prime target of Amin’s 
regime. They included also those former politicians of all parties who managed 
to escape, and a large number of university students and recent graduates. 
Most fled Uganda under circumstances of great danger and all were aware of the 
brutality of Amin’s rule. A fair number of the well-qualified were able to find 
employment, in universities and international bodies, and others in business. 
Few, however, became absorbed in their host country. They focused their 
attention on their own small exile group; assisted newcomers; like exiles every- 
where talked incessantly of going home; and debated Uganda’s problems and 
how they would resolve them when they returned. 

Ugandans in exile were divided in a number of ways. On the one hand they 
carried with them the party political differences and the personal rivalries that 
had bedevilled Ugandan politics in the 1960s; and on the other hand exile itself 
created further conflict and tensions. Disagreement over strategies to over- 
throw Amin led not least to the fragmentation of the group around Obote in Dar 
es Salaam, and to an increased awareness of ethnic loyalties.?? The slaughter of 
Acholi in Uganda after the Archbishop's murder led to serious divisions between 
Acholi and Langi, when the former held Obote responsible for the situation. 
Obote's own position, and the issue of his continuing claim to the presidency, 
was a further source of bitter disagreement. Finally there was an implicit 
ideological cleavage underlying much of the discussion about the future of 
Uganda if Amin were overthrown. 

Such divisions inhibited the formation of any common front or organization to 
work for Amin's overthrow, and explained much of the inability of the exile 
community to take action. The murder of the Anglican Archbishop shocked 
many of them sufficiently to attempt a merger of opposition groups in August of 
1977, but the National Uganda Movement, set up at a meeting in Lusaka, had 


12. Lonise Pirouet, Urban Refugees in Nairobi: Small Numbers, Large Problems A.S.A. 
(U.K.) Meeting on Refugees, September 1979. (Mimeo). Also Forward, No. 2, April 1979. 

13. Weekly Review, 30 March 1979; Omara Atuba, Why? The Uganda National Liberation Front, 
The Gospel of Liberation, (Moshi, Tanzania, 1979). See e.g. p. 46, Kabwegyere's speech to Moshi 
Conference; Weekly Topic 11 April 1980. 

14. Drum, October 1977. 
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foundered by the end of the year on ideological and ethnic differences.5 In 
October 1978, however, the conjuncture of events surrounding Uganda’s 
invasion of Tanzania radically altered the situation and made it essential for exiles 
to unite if they were to exploit the opportunity to advance against Amin. Thus 
by the end of the year Ugandan exiles had set in motion another attempt to estab- 
lish a common front. 

Two groups took the lead in that move.'6 In Dar es Salaam a number of 
exiles, having failed to agree on a course of action with Obote and his UPC 
supporters, constituted themselves into an Ad Hoc Committee for the Promotion 
of Unity among Ugandans, and issued an appeal to all Ugandans to discuss 
unity. When that group in turn failed to agree on a strategy, three of them 
constituted themselves into a Negotiating Committee which took it upon itself to 
contact other Ugandans outside Dar es Salaam. In Nairobi, at the same time, 
the Nairobi Discussion Group had taken the lead in bringing exiles in that city 
together to discuss the situation. As a result of their preliminary soundings, and 
with support from the Dar es Salaam Negotiating Committee, a meeting of 
prominent Ugandan exiles, held in Nairobi on 1 January 1979, agreed on the 
need for concerted action, passed the ‘Nairobi Resolution’ to support efforts for 
unity and established an ‘Organising Committee’ to prepare for a larger meeting. 

Two events were however crucial in bringing the exiles together at Moshi in 
March. First, Tanzania’s decision to follow Amin’s retreating forces into 
Uganda radically changed the situation and Nyerere was urgently concerned that 
the Ugandans should devise some means of taking over if Amin were deposed.!” 
Second was a statement issued in January by Obote, from Dar es Salaam, 
which denied that Tanzania had any intention of installing him as President, or 
that he himself demanded any special position. While claiming the fundamental 
civil right as a Ugandan to join hands with other Ugandans to resist Amin’s 
regime, he insisted that it was a national, not a personal struggle, and declared: ‘I 
have no personal office in Uganda to gain or regain. ..'!5 While the language of 
the statement suggested he might still hope to present himself as a leader of 
reconciliation, the disclaimer of any right to presidential office was essential in 
the face of the intense suspicion by many exiles of Tanzania’s intentions. Thus 
the way was made clear for the Moshi meeting on 24 March, the objective of 
which was to form a common Ugandan front to prosecute the war against Amin 
and to restore civilian rule in Uganda. 

The 28 groups represented at Moshi reflected the differences and the align- 
ments within the exile community.!9 There were those based upon the old 
15. New African, January 1979. 

16. For three different but not seriously conflicting accounts of the events leading to 
Moshi see Omara Atuba, op. cit.; Forward, No. 2, April 1979 (Oxford, England); Weekly Review 30 
March 1979. This account also draws on discussion with some of those present. 

17. African Development, September 1979. 

18. Statement on the Uganda Situation by A. M. Obote, January 1979, Dar es Salaam. 


19. See Nairobi Times, 3 June 1979 for list of groups present at Moshi and their 
representatives. Weekly Review, 30 March 1979, for report of meeting. 
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parties: the DP (Democratic Party) and the UPC (Uganda Peoples Congress) 
group in Dar es Salaam; those with a recognized ideological position, such as the 
Negotiating Committee for Democratic Unity in Dar es Salaam; and those which 
appeared to represent a more ethnic and common economic interest, such as the 
Uganda Freedom Union. Some of them were no more than small discussion 
groups which had developed out of the ad hoc association of people who had 
found themselves in the same place, while others had a coherence created by a 
common ideological objective. Membership of the meeting was restricted to 
two representatives and two observers from each group, but there was a certain 
overlap and coincidence of interests so that some exile positions were more 
strongly represented than others. Few of the old nationalist politicians were 
present. Many were dead; some were excluded; and Obote himself remained 
outside the meeting, in Dar es Salaam.?? Nevertheless, the meeting reflected the 
views of the nationalist generation whose numbers had been so savagely reduced 
by Amin’s regime, as well as those of a younger, more radical generation which 
had come of age in the years since the Amin coup. How far the members 
represented any body of Ugandan opinion within the country itself was however 
a different question. On the one hand they were all essentially self-appointed, 
and they were all drawn from the educated middle class. On the other, neither 
of the political parties, the DP or the UPC, had been tested in an election since 
1964.2! 

One other group of participants must be mentioned: the military. By the 
time of the Moshi meeting, Uganda exiles were fighting alongside the Tanzanian 
forces, so that it is important to identify the Ugandan military opposition to 
Amin. Although their numbers were small, three of the exile groups in late 
1978 claimed to have a military base: Obote, FRONASA and SUM. Obote’s 
force consisted of those Ugandan soldiers loyal to him, who had fled Uganda 
after the coup in 1971, and who had survived the 1972 invasion. They had been 
settled, along with others who had also subsequently fled from the Amin army, in 
a UN-sponsored refugee camp near Tabora. They numbered just under a 
thousand.2 FRONASA had been set up by a group of young Ugandans 
including Yoweri Museveni after the latter had fallen out with Obote in the 
second half of 1971. Having attempted unsuccessfully, and at some cost of life 
among the original leadership, to set up guerrilla bases in Uganda, they had 
settled down from 1974 to build up their organization before they attempted 
again to create an underground movement in Uganda. Some cadres were 
trained in Mozambique, a country whose liberation movement, Frelimo, had 


20. The Kenya government made it difficult for some to attend, and others found 
themselves excluded by the restriction on group representation. 

21. 'The last occasion when elections had been held in Uganda, with the local govern- 
ment elections of that year. 

22. David Martin, op. cit, p. 227; The Observer, 11 March 1979; Uganda Times, 19 
October 1979. 
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greatly influenced Museveni himself?? Although there was little to suggest 
they had any significant force inside Uganda, at the time of Amin’s invasion of 
Tanzania the group probably had about a hundred men behind them. 
Museveni himself however had assumed a prominent role in exile circles, as 
one of the radical leaders. The third group was SUM (Save Uganda 
Movement), which had been formed by a group of young academics after the 
failure of the 1972 invasion. While little had been heard of them in the inter- 
vening years, they had slowly gathered the resources required for successful 
guerrilla activity and built up contacts inside Uganda* At the end of 1978 they 
claimed an underground force of about a thousand men, as well as contacts with 
anti-Amin elements within the Ugandan army, and the sabotage that had begun 
inside the country by that time was generally believed to be their work.25 

While the Tanzanians had refused until 1978 to assist any of these efforts 
Amin’s Kagera invasion altered the situation, and the government then offered 
support, with crash training and light arms, separately to each of these three 
groups. Obote’s soldiers were put back into uniform, and help offered to any 
other exiles prepared to fight. When the Tanzanian force invaded Uganda, it 
was accompanied by Obote’s soldiers, led by Lt. Colonel Oyite Ojok and Colonel 
Tito Okello, and by Museveni and his small FRONASA force, while SUM was 
engaged within the country.26 Another small group recruited mainly from 
Nairobi by what was called the Uganda Nationalist Organization (UNO), also 
operated alongside the invading force.?? All these forces were represented at 
Moshi. 

The Moshi meeting was by some accounts a tense affair.28 First, there was a 
good deal of bitterness among exiles excluded from the meeting by the 
organizing committee's control of numbers. Second, the claim to special recog- 
nition by the UPC group from Dar es Salaam generated arguments about repre- 
sentation. Fronasa's claim, made earlier in Dar es Salaam, that exiles with a 
military base should play the central role, had already been rejected. Third, 
delegates remained suspicious of Tanzania’s intentions regarding Obote, 
opposition to whom among participants remained strong. There was also a good 
deal of argument about the structure of the meeting and the organization that 
should be set up. 

Skilful chairmanship and the crucial influence of Tanzania nevertheless kept 
the exiles together, and the Moshi meeting made three critical decisions. First, 
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they formed themselves into the Uganda National Liberation Front (UNLF) to 
free Uganda and to embark upon the country’s reconstruction. Second, they 
elected Yusuf Lule, a former minister in the colonial government, chairman of 
the Public Service Commission and Vice Chancellor of Makerere University, as 
Chairman of an ll-man executive Council to guide the Front in its tasks. 
Third, they formed a National Consultative Council, composed of one member 
of each group present, and elected a chairman and secretary to that body. 
These three issues generated a good deal of argument but the decisions were by 
report unanimous. Two points need however to be borne in mind. First, the 
critical influence that determined Lule's election as chairman was it seems the 
support from Colonel Tito Okello, Obote’s commander.3° Second, the more 
radical element of the Dar es Salaam Ad Hoc Committee, which had been 
responsible for organization of the meeting, was able to preempt the situation to 
gain election to key positions in the National Consultative Council. Thus 
Edward Rugumayo, leader of one of the Lusaka groups and a close associate of 
the Dar es Salaam radicals, was elected NCC chairman, and Omwony Ojok, of 
the Dar Committee, secretary. Dan Nabudere, also a Dar es Salaam radical, 
took the position of chairman of the proposed Political and Consultative 
Committee. Furthermore, although the NCC was supposed to consist of one 
representative from each of the twenty-eight groups present, the final member- 
ship tended to favour those more radical and younger elements among the 
exiles.?! 


Confrontation between Government and Front 

Civilian rule was restored when President Lule and his Cabinet were sworn in 
by the Chief Justice on 13 April, following the liberation of Kampala by the 
Tanzanians and the small contingent of the Ugandan exile force.? Ugandans 
were demonstrably overjoyed and there was an immediate and positive response 
to the appeal of the new administration for support. The new government 
immediately sought international assistance to identify priorities for reconstruc- 
tion,?3 and a Commonwealth team which in May visited Uganda to survey 
immediate needs reported a great enthusiasm to proceed. ‘Rarely,’ they 
reported, ‘has a group of foreign advisers been able to get off to a faster 
Start.^* That original momentum was lost however, within a few weeks, after 
which the government seemed unable to move ahead. A year later economic 
recovery remained a long way off, and the country was still subject to continuing 
shortages of basic commodities and rampant inflation. Nor had the end of 
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Amin’s tyranny brought peace, since the country remained caught up in 
continuing violence and insecurity.35 

To understand the difficulties of reconstruction, it is necessary to look a little 
more closely at the situation which the country faced as a result of the ‘cumula- 
tive process of administrative, social and economic deterioration, mutually inter- 
active, which had been in train for many years’.2° Military rule had brought the 
economy to a virtual standstill, so that the government ‘inherited a country in 
ruins" Amin’s expulsion of the Asian community in 1972 and his expropri- 
ation of more foreign businesses in 1975 had resulted in the increasing paralysis 
of trade and commerce, and shortages of food and other basic commodities, as 
well as equipment, spare parts, and most consumer goods. The result had been 
the development of black markets, smuggling and inflation and the rise of 
magendo (black market) as a way of life. All this had greatly reduced the 
capacity of society to survive, and contributed to the breakdown of moral order. 
Years of arbitrary rule had demoralized and impoverished both town and 
countryside. 

The government also inherited a serious security problem. First, law and 
order had broken down under the impact of violent military rule. Second, at 
the liberation, the Tanzanians had emptied the prisons, releasing hardened 
criminals as well as political victims. Third, while many of Amin’s men had 
been flushed out, many undoubtedly remained at large. In addition the looting 
that followed the liberation left a wake of destruction in its path and finally there 
were a great many weapons unaccounted for in the community. At the same 
time the new government lacked command of any forces of law and order, being 
dependent at that point in time upon the Tanzanian forces who had liberated the 
country and put them back into power. l 

The administrative structures were also in ruins. Death and exile had 
depleted the ranks of the civil service and the lack of resources had by the end of 
1978 ground government almost to a halt, so that at liberation Uganda was in 
some respects a country without a bureaucracy.32 The most serious constraint 
on reconstruction in this respect was the breakdown of links between centre and 
locality, the origins of which lay in the years before Amin’s coup, when Obote’s 
constitutional and administrative changes of 1966-67 had greatly reduced partici- 
pation at the district level in the interest of greater central control. Those 
changes had resulted in the reduction of the party and local government net- 
works that had hitherto provided crucial links between district and centre. On 
top of that deterioration of administrative and political links between district and 
centre, the eight years of Amin’s regime were decisive for the breakdown of the 
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district administration and the further reduction of institutional links between 
district and centre. Amin had himself attempted to create a new administrative 
network, and had reinvested political power in chiefs. A great many of those 
appointed however were soldiers whose arbitrary behaviour contributed signifi- 
cantly to the decline of the office. He had also broken up the country’s 16 
administrative units into 38 smaller ones, and 10 provinces headed by Military 
Governors. Their arbitrary and coercive behaviour had however further 
weakened any administration that remained. He himself had sustained his 
control through both the army, and a nationwide network of informers, central to 
which were the Nubian communities to be found throughout the country. Once 
the army machine began to break up however, so did any central control. 
Amin's overthrow and the removal of the army, thus left the restored civil 
authorities with virtually no institutional means of communication or control 
between centre and locality. "Their re-establishment was made the more diffi- 
cult by the poor state of the roads and telephone service and the absence of 
transport. For some months indeed communication of government announce- 
ments was over Radio Uganda! 

Having been sworn in as president Lule set out to revive the old ministerial 
system and therefore the authority of the executive and the bureaucracy. He 
moved immediately to restore the administrative machine, at the centre, and the 
Commonwealth Team that visited Uganda in May was impressed at the progress 
made in such a short time. ‘Lines of responsibility had been established, papers 
circulated before meetings, ministers were briefed. The machine had begun to 
works! At district level however the recovery of the administration and of 
central government authority proved a much larger task. District Commis- 
sioners were appointed with instructions to restore the old district teams but the 
restoration of institutional links between centre and locality went very slowly. 
Their limitations were soon demonstrated by the government's inability to 
ensure the supply of basic commodities across the country or to handle the 
famine situation that had developed in parts of the north by the end of the 
year.? Even more critical was the inability to restore the forces of law and 
order, and to provide a degree of real security for the country. 

These problems became submerged however by disagreement between the 
President and the NCC which had at the same time been setting up its own 
bureaucracy. Soon after the return to Kampala the National Consultative 
Council announced no political parties would be allowed to operate in the interim 
period before elections, and set out to create a UNL Front organization to 
control all political life during that time. Membership would be open to all 
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Ugandans, but no political opposition would be tolerated outside the Front 
itself. The Consultative Council, having claimed for itself the position of 
supreme organ of the Front, assumed the dual role of both Central Committee 
and interim legislature. It took over the two-storey International Conference 
Centre which became headquarters for the Front, and rapidly acquired a large 
staff and the office equipment to go with it, to establish a national secretariat 
under the control of the NCC chairman.4 Three Commissions began to 
function: Political and Diplomatic, Finance and Administration, and Military; the 
first assuming responsibility for the creation of a countrywide organization to link 
the secretariat and the districts.45 

The President and Cabinet had few links with the NCC, their separate 
existence being best symbolized perhaps by the physical isolation of the president 
at State House in Entebbe and the NCC in Kampala. Twelve of the original 
ministers had been at the Moshi meeting, but only four had been elected as NCC 
members, and the president was not himself part of it.46 Lule assumed that 
control of the country would flow from the central Cabinet through the 
ministries to the different parts of the country and he based his authority as 
executive on the 1967 constitution, on which he had been sworn into office. 
The Consultative Council however, challenged this position, on the grounds that 
it was not the 1967 constitution but the Moshi Agreement that provided the basis 
for authority; and that that Agreement had declared that the executive must be 
subordinate to and under the control of the Consultative Council. The debate 
that developed made it clear that the disagreement between the President and the 
Council was wide-ranging, but what led to the open clash in June was the 
former's insistence that he had the right to make Cabinet appointments on his 
own authority. 24 members of the Council voted Lule out of office, basing 
their authority to do so on the then unpublished Minutes of the Moshi meeting 
which inter alia stated: 

It is decided that in the absence of a delegates conference the Consultative 

Council shall be supreme. Its task shall be to supervise and control the 

Executive, and the administration at all times on matters of policy. In that 

capacity Chairman of the Executive is directed to liaise closely with the 

Chairman of the Consultative Council. It is agreed that the Executive may 

make temporary arrangements of an administrative nature subject to ratifi- 

cation by the Consultative Council.48 

This produced a confrontation between Government and Front that continued 
in the months that followed to dominate Uganda’s attempt to restore civilian- 
political rule. The challenge to Lule was expressed in terms of legality but it 
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was essentially about where power should lie: with the government or with the 
Consultative Council. The executive referred to in the Moshi Minutes would 
seem to have been the Executive Committee of the Council, set up at that 
meeting, rather than the Cabinet which Lule formed afterwards, in Dar es 
Salaam, when it became clear that Amin’s overthrow was imminent. It is 
probable that the relationship between a reinstated government and the Front or 
the Council was scarcely discussed in Moshi not least because at that stage no one 
had anticipated such a speedy return to civilian rule.9 Nevertheless those who 
attended the Moshi meeting clearly expected the Front to be guardians of 
Uganda’s return to civilian rule and the Council as having the mandate to super- 
vise the process. It was those expectations that were brought into question by 
Lule’s efforts to restore the machinery of government and his appeal to the 1967 
constitution as the basis of his authority. His actions also raised a clamour 
against dictatorship and the kind of personal rule that had characterized Amin’s 
regime and also, some argued, Obote before him. Thus, his assumptions of 
executive power on the basis of the 1967 constitution were rejected by 
FRONASA’s Yoweri Museveni, then Minister for Defence, because ‘the 1967 
constitution had dictatorial powers written into it, and the Moshi spirit favours a 
democratic system of government where Presidential powers can be collectively 
curbed’.50 Lule’s actions clearly upset the young self-styled democrats who saw 
themselves as central to a collegial system of rule, and a statement issued by the 
Front on 22 June said there was no question of appointing Dr Obote to presi- 
dential or any other office.>! 

Lule’s withdrawal did not however resolve the question or settle satisfactorily 
where power lay. On the one hand, the appeal to legality was largely irrelevant 
since it was Tanzania’s refusal to support him, rather than recognition of the 
Council’s claim to supremacy, which actually forced Lule out of office. Thus 
Godfrey Binaisa, having assumed the presidency,? survived in the first place 
because of his own political skills, but also because Tanzania was unwilling, it 
seemed, on a second occasion, to support a particular group in the continuing 
contest for control; On the other hand, the Binaisa government was unable to 
assert its independent authority, or to establish a satisfactory relationship with 
the Council5* Binaisa was challenged for his resort to Preventive Detention 
and there was a loud debate over the government's decision to establish special 
courts to handle the vast numbers of cases involving Amin's supporters and his 
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State Research Bureau Two members of the NCC were posted to the 
Ministry of Information and National Guidance, although their functions were 
not indicated publically$ A major source of public disagreement between 
Front and government was economic policy, which ‘has meant months. . . wasted 
in Kampala on sterile arguments about economic strategy at a time when black 
marketeers are having a heyday and ordinary Ugandans are waiting for 
guidance’. The government ran into a different kind of difficulty when Front 
branches demanded control over the distribution of essential commodities. In 
Kampala District in November there was ‘a two week battle between the 
Kampala District Allocation Committee and the UNLF as to who should distri- 
bute essential commodities The UNLF branch won, and proceeded to 
appoint a new Allocations Committee of their own choice? In October the 
Consultative Council was enlarged and began to meet in public, in the National 
Assembly building, adopting the form and procedures of parliament. The new 
numbers also began to question government about local, ‘constituency’ affairs.5? 

The continuing debate about governmental authority took priority over other 
issues, and the President and his Ministers were severely constrained in making 
policy decisions required if reconstruction was to proceed. Nevertheless, 
when in October the Minister of Finance finally presented a Budget to the 
Council and Binaisa made a statement of plans to restore the economy, it 
appeared some improvement had been achieved.$! In November, however, 
Binaisa's decision to take over control of the Ministry of Defence, and thus to 
move his Ministers about, provoked a fresh crisis and a renewed clash between 
Government and Front? Although Binaisa survived, his position vis-à-vis the 
Council remained uncertain. The Council sought further to extend its authority 
over government by setting up fifteen ‘select committees’ to report on activities 
of the various Ministries, having already formed committees to investigate 
recruitment into both the UNLA and police and prisons. From the beginning 
of the new year however, relations between President and Council became 
increasingly hostile. It was not therefore altogether surprising when in May the 
former was removed, this time by the Military Commission of the Front acting 
independently of the Council. 


Return to the Political Patterns of the Past 
The struggle for power between Front and government was complicated by 
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internal divisions within both Consultative Council and Cabinet which were 
present from the outset. The revival of a remarkably vigorous Uganda press® 
ensured moreover that these divisions received a good deal of publicity. 
Ugandans themselves were convinced that the political crisis reflected the 
continuation of the regional, ethnic and religious rivalries of the past. Old 
rivalries were not, however, the only basis of the emerging alignments of 1979, 
for there was a new, primarily generational conflict to take into account. The 
move that unseated Lule was generally believed to be led by the core group of 
radicals whose control of the Secretariat gave them a dominant position in the 
Council and therefore made them spokesmen for the Front. One or two of 
this group provided links with the past, especially Nabudere, an older man, who 
had been part of the UPC's socialist left in earlier days. Rugumayo had been 
briefly in Amin’s first Cabinet. None of them otherwise had any experience of 
government, and none had ever held elected office. They generally expressed a 
radical stance, which emphasized the need for control of corporate capital and 
foreign investment in the underdeveloped state. While this earned them the 
label of Marxists and socialists, their real radicalism derived from their desire not 
to return to the politics of pre-coup Uganda. They had behind them the 
younger generation on the Council, most of them university graduates, 
academics, professional men, who had been active in exile circles in Nairobi, and 
Dar es Salaam. They undoubtedly influenced the drafting of the Front consti- 
tution which the Moshi meeting had decided should be drawn up, and it was 
essentially their interpretation of the Moshi minutes that prevailed.6 It was the 
radicals on the Secretariat who dominated the move for a single Front organiz- 
ation and the prohibition of political parties, thus drawing upon themselves the 
charge that they wished to entrench themselves in power. They also had some 
allies in the Cabinet, of which Nabudere was a member throughout. "Thus the 
advent of a new, more radical generation to Uganda politics had very important 
implications. Nevertheless, notwithstanding their pressure, more critical 
divisions in both Council and Cabinet were those that had disturbed Uganda 
politics for twenty years, related to the problems of regionalism and the associ- 
ated contest for ethnic and economic dominance. This in turn ensured the 
revival of the old pattern of politics where power had been based on the district; 
where conflict had been between leaders of contending regionally identified 
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factions; where support depended on promises of office and wealth; and where 
there was a widespread assumption that the function of government was 
‘primarily if not exclusively, to benefit the governors’. 

Several factors contributed to this development. First was the extent to 
which the cleavages of the past had remained alive during Amin’s regime, and 
had as we have seen been a continuing source of tension within the exile 
community. The sense of ethnic identity and loyalty which had always inhibited 
nationalist politics in Uganda had in many respects been heightened by the 
experience under Amin who had himself been an ethnic, regional leader. 
Second, old party rivalries were revived by the inclusion in the NCC both of 
members of the UPC in exile, identified with Obote, and of recognized former 
DP leaders. Thus the Front’s prohibition of political parties did not prevent the 
emergence of groupings within the Council identified as pro-UPC and pro-DP, 
with the DP assuming the position of opposition. Nor could it prevent the 
development of new alliances when the Council was enlarged. Third, and 
perhaps most critical, the attempt to restore Uganda’s institutional framework 
itself contributed to the revival of old ethnic and religious rivalries which had 
been the basis of party politics in the past. : 

The old suspicions of Buganda quickly reasserted themselves, not least 
because for a great many Baganda Lule symbolized their aspirations for a return 
to power and leadership in Uganda. Lule was accused of having too many 
Baganda around him, a charge his attempted cabinet reshuffle probably sought to 
overcome. Fears were expressed that he would restore the monarchy, 
although the 1967 constitution to which he appealed for his legality was a 
republican constitution and there was no public call for the restoration of the 
Kabakaship at that stage.! Two specific proposals nonetheless heightened 
suspicions of a revival of Ganda power. The first was Lule's decision to restore 
the former provincial administration and thus to reconstitute Buganda as a single 
region. Binaisa’s new Minister for Local Government, once he took over, 
quickly reorganized the country into 22 new districts, abolishing Lule's set up on 
the grounds that the districts were 'too large for the smooth running of the 
administration', bound to fail, and 'geared to promoting sectionalism and 
tribalism’.72, The second was the proposal to base recruitment for a new army 
and police on the regions, in proportion to their population, which was inter- . 
preted as an attempt to ensure Ganda dominance in the armed forces. This 
also raised questions about the future of the exile military forces which had 
helped liberate Uganda and which were ethnically identified with the north and 
the west. 
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Thus two critical needs for reconstruction, the restoration of civil admini- 
stration and the recreation of forces of law and order, each contributed to the 
revival of old ethnic fears and ensured that Buganda’s relations with the rest of 
the country, as well as north-south relations, remained prime political issues. 
Lule's removal from office left the Baganda alienated from the centre. Binaisa’s 
attempt to make his enlarged cabinet fully representative of all districts sustained 
an emphasis on regional representation in the return to national politics. This 
emphasized the regional base of those who sought power at the centre and this 
ensured in turn that Obote remained a symbol of regional rather than national 
support.74 

At the same time the enlargement of the NCC contributed to a renewed 
emphasis upon old intra-district cleavages, and pushed Uganda back towards the 
old style of politics in which local-central relations had been based on district 
networks and district cleavages. The NCC had begun as an organization of 
exiles in a situation where exiles could not claim a monopoly of opposition to 
Amin, and it had been agreed at Moshi that in due course it would be opened up 
to people who had remained in Uganda over the years of the military regime.”5 
District Electoral Colleges were therefore established by nomination of the 
Minister of Local Administration, to elect district representatives in proportion 
to their population, for 61 additional seats on the Council. Prospective candi- 
dates were vetted by a committee of the NCC, who approved 718 of the 1426 
applicants. The 61 successful candidates also had to be approved by the 
NCC. The elections took place on 3 October, and on 6 October Binaisa opened 
a 127-member General Assembly to replace the NCC and act as an interim 
legislature. In addition to the 30 original members and the 61 elected from the 
districts, there were 10 selected from the UNLF Army by the Defence Minister, 
Yoweri Museveni.76 

While the NCC determined the electoral procedure, the elections were 
conducted by government whose ability to do so successfully suggests some 
positive improvement in the functioning of the administration. Fears that the 
NCC would rig the elections were apparently dispelled by the large number of 
candidates allowed to stand, although in fact the results could not but be 
influenced by the original nominations of colleges and by the vetting process 
itself. Although the objective of the elections was to incorporate into the 
Council Ugandans who had remained in Uganda throughout Amin’s regime, a 
sizeable number of the new Councillors were in fact recently returned exiles who 
belonged to Uganda’s educated middle class. ‘The enlarged Council now had 27 
PhDs among its members! However, what was most important for the politics 
of the Front was the extent to which the elections revived the cleavages and 
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rivalries at the district level, which had been the basis of the party and factional 
politics of Uganda since the 1950s. 

Tragically Amin’s regime had not destroyed old divisions in local society. 
Notwithstanding the stimulus to greater Christian unity provided by the murder 
of the Anglican Archbishop in 1977 and events that followed, it seemed that at 
the local level the old antagonisms between Protestant and Catholic remained. 
The elections for the NCC translated them immediately into the old party 
categories of UPC and DP. Because the Minister responsible for the nomi- 
nations was a former UPC leader it was not difficult for those who were unhappy 
with the results to interpret them as party bias. 


For example in Ankole the old Protestant/Catholic antagonisms were revived, 
Catholics in Ankole are well over 37 per cent and better than Protestants 
(who) are barely over 30 per cent, but all the three members elected from 
Bushenyi were Protestants. This was not a mere accident, it was organized. 
Also the composition of the electoral colleges reflected the old UPC cliques, 
so when the results came out the DP and other parties which are bitterly 
opposed to the UPC and its past maladministration of the country were 
infuriated.7 


Paul Semogerere, one of the few former national leaders of the DP who had been 
at the Moshi meeting and was a member of the NCC, accused that body of being 
‘biased against Catholics and non-members of the UPC’.”8 

Indirect elections, because they threw the Front back onto the old pattern of 
central-local linkages through a network of associated district leaders, thus 
restored the old-style factional politics based on district alliances, and patronage, 
and national leadership linked to a local, regional power base. The result was a 
greater divisiveness and factional alliances within the NCC. 

The Front's attempt to establish branches at district level and a country wide 
Front organization also encouraged the articulation of local divisions. The 
Front envisaged a democratic structure of district branches elected indirectly 
through a series of electoral colleges, at each administrative level starting with 
ten house cells (mayumba kumi) at the lowest, the parish.7? It is difficult to 
know how successful this had been over these months, although such evidence as 
is available suggests the Front had established a very limited presence outside 
Kampala? What is more relevant is the extent to which such efforts divided 
rather than united people at the local level, and exacerbated local disputes at a 
time when so many social controls had broken down. Hence a report from 
Tororo District suggested the potential for local level conflict rather than 
consensus: 
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The 10 cell leaders and the UNLF executive committee of Kirewa sub- 
country in Tororo District have passed a vote of no confidence in all the 
chiefs of the area... The chiefs in turn . . . said the division between them and 
ten cell leaders was due to two officials of the UNLF secretariat . . . During 
the recent visit of the N.C.C. secretary to West Budama county, people and 
ten cell leaders accused the chiefs of perpetuating magendo and Senne 
efforts of the mayumba kumi to eradicate economic malpractices . . 

The mayumba kumi appeared to be much more spontaneous ae groups of 

local citizens seeking to solve their local situation than the grass roots level of a 

controlled Front organization.®? 

Finally, the central problem of economic reconstruction also had an important 
impact on both the confrontation between government and NCC and the revival 
ofparty. While Lule's government produced no clear statement of policy it was 
described as 'pro-Western, capitalist and dominated by efficient admini- 
strators',53 and it was clearly assumed by many people that the country was 
committed to a mixed economy and thus to the continuation of the private 
sector.8* m 

The shadow of socialism however was cast by the Tanzanian presence and the 
statements of Front leaders. Exactly what alternatives the radicals envisaged 
were not clear, but their major concern was obviously the need to control foreign 
investment in the interests of Uganda. This was by no means unreasonable, nor 
indeed particularly radical in the context of changing ideas in the world at large 
about problems of dependency and development.85 It was however ineptly put, 
at a time when Uganda urgently required massive foreign aid to restore the 
economy. It challenged the bureaucrats who had to handle the international 
organizations and governments, and it contributed to the long and sterile debate 
already referred to. The press interpreted the disagreements as ideological, 
between ‘Marxists and capitalists’ and Lule insisted that he was removed because 
of the non-socialist members of his Cabinet. Yet the radicals emerged as 
nationalists rather than socialists in the resulting debate. 

Amin's expropriation of Uganda's Asians in 1972 and his subsequent takeover 
in 1975 of other foreign firms left his successors with two questions critical for 
their implications for economy recovery. First, was Uganda now liable for 
compensation because of his actions? The Uganda government faced vast 


compensation claims from those expropriated. Second, what should be the 
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future of the firms and business involved? Amin had allocated many of the 
commercial premises and the businesses to his army personnel and to Muslims 
close to his regime, all of whom had now fled. Who should take over those 
businesses?8 There were also large businesses expropriated from non-African 
Ugandans which had not been handed over to new owners. What was to 
happen to them? Returned to their former owners?®? 

Compensation was closely related to the structure of future foreign invest- 
ment, since the claims were essentially from firms that wished to return. There 
was a widely held view that compensation should be dealt with separately from 
the question of recovery, and this view appeared to prevail. Nevertheless, the 
Consultative Council continued to argue the matter, their Committees deter- 
mined to act as watchdogs for Uganda’s interests over the government’s negoti- 
ations with foreign firms. 

A more critical question for Uganda politics was the future of the two great 
industrialist families, the Mehtas and Madhvanis, both families Ugandan citizens 
and so presenting Uganda with the acutely embarrassing question of the future of 
those non-African Ugandan citizens whom Amin had ejected. Few Ugandans, 
at least in private, were prepared to accept the return of Asians to the country.?! 
Yet by the end of the year both the Madhvanis and Mehtas (and the British 
firm of Mitchell Cotts) had entered into joint ventures with the government 
and begun the task of reconstruction.% 

Even more crucial, however, was the future of all those businesses abandoned 
by the flight of Amin’s supporters. On the one hand the Front, when they made 
public their charges against Lule, had hinted at ‘corruption in the distribution of 
houses and businesses’. On the other hand the rumours and gossip that 
circulated in Kampala and Nairobi left very few members of the NCC itself who 
were not believed similarly to be taking advantage of the opportunity to acquire 
property. Outside the NCC there were many other returning exiles including 
businessmen who wanted to retrieve their former positions and others anxious to 
go into business for the first time. Uganda in the aftermath of Amin, and while 
magendo continued, offered new opportunities especially to the early comers and 
those with access to resources of foreign exchange. Competition for the 
acquisition of business and property, as well as import licences, rapidly emerged 
as a central political issue and this also helped push Uganda back to the old 
pattern of politics in which the function of government was seen as to benefit the 
governors themselves, and politics a contest for control of government in some- 
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thing akin to a zero-sum game. The problem emerged clearly with the very 
early public references to ‘the increasing resentment of those who stayed under 
Amin . . . [to] a proliferation of stories of returning exiles who have been allotted 
cinemas, shops and businesses'.9* When in October the Minister for Commerce 
inaugurated the National Renting and Allocation Board to allocate property left 
behind in Kampala by ‘Asians and other non-Ugandans such as Nubians’ he 
announced that civil servants would compete for businesses on the same terms as 
other Ugandans.95 

This competition for business went beyond the question of Asian property. 
In the abnormal circumstances of Uganda after the liberation, it contributed 
directly to the inability of government to restore economic control and to the 
continuing inflation and corruption. Until government could overcome the 
shortages magendo was bound to continue, but the magendo economy offered the 
way to quick riches which not a few Ugandans were willing to exploit. Further- 
more, not all the Mafutamingis who had made fortunes during Amin’s time had 
been Muslim soldiers. Some remained to be identified as a ‘new class’ who 
fought among themselves for diminishing resources. As in Amin’s time, more- 
over, the need to survive forced businessmen, like others, to continue magendo. 
As in Amin’s time also, it was widely believed that senior individuals in 
government were still heavily involved in such activities and thus a major obstacle 
to the restoration of normal commercial life. Corruption thus became a central 
issue. If one of the major criticisms of Lule was that he had too many bayaayi 
around him, Binaisa’s administration was subject to the same charge. 

The politics of reconstruction thus to a significant extent became focused on 
the question ‘Who gets what?’. The competition for property was at the heart 
of the concern about socialism or capitalism, and to this extent there was 
undoubtedly an ideological basis to the struggle for power. At the same time 
the competition for access to economic resources emphasized the old ethnic 
rivalries because in this case the bulk of the property for disposal was in 
Kampala. Baganda, who had always controlled the economy of the capital, saw 
their fundamental self-interest at stake. The new Board set up by the Minister 
was however, to give due attention to a ‘regional balance in Kampala while giving 
consideration to the local people"? Thus ‘tribalism’ perhaps now had a good 
deal less to do with kings and kingdoms than with the regional economic 
dominance that had always been a source of political conflict. 

The efforts to ensure the availability of basic commodities and to restore 
normal trade also had political repercussions at the local level. Once the Front 
attempted to control the allocation of essential commodities so it became involved 
in local level competition for resources. Where Front branches were set up, the 
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chairmen appeared frequently to be the local businessmen, and local function- 
aries were accused of seeking to use the distribution of commodities to gain 
political support in the anticipated elections.” Since in the years prior to the 
coup the UPC had become the party of the local traders, this in turn resurrected 
the old party divisions.?? 


The Central Issue: The Leadership 

It was against this background that the political debate very rapidly feed 
on the claim to national leadership. Two facts ensured that this would be 
so. The first was that of former President Obote and his future, the second the 
obvious vacuum left after Lule’s withdrawal. For these reasons, and notwith- 
standing his January disclaimers of any personal claim to office, Obote’s position 
became the central issue of the political debate. Thus Lule was accused of 
keeping ‘pro-Obote’ elements out of his Cabinet. Commander Ojok was 
believed to be ‘pro-Obote’, and a ‘pro-Obote’ group was identified in both the 
Consultative Council and in Binaisa’s Cabinet. Tanzania’s presence in the 
country and Nyerere’s relationship first with Lule and then with Binaisa were 
explained in terms of that country’s ‘pro-Obote’ stance. The Baganda vigor- 
ously and bitterly opposed Obote’s return to power, still regarding him as their 
arch enemy, responsible for their earlier troubles and for the circumstances that 
had led to the Amin coup. The debate thus quickly demonstrated the extent to 
which Obote still personalized the old political conflict focused on old ethnic, 
regional and ideological cleavages.! 

What made Obote’s claim to the leadership tenable was not any demonstrated 
mass support for him, inside the country, but the fact that the exiles were unable 
to create the unity and the consensus that Uganda needed. In that situation 
Obote could legitimately claim the right to put himself forward, the more so as 
no-one else emerged to fill the vacuum. 

The radicals in the NCC acknowledged Obote’s past contribution to the 
country but argued that leadership was not at issue, for power politics had been 
relegated to the ‘higher and supreme duty to liberate Uganda’.!0! Their 
opposition to the revival of political parties, and their insistence that the Front 
must remain the only political organization, laid them open however to the 
charge of seeking to entrench themselves in power; a charge made more credible 
when their position was supported by other, former UPC figures, who were 
implicitly opposed to Obote's return.!? For several months public reports saw 
them, and the NCC Chairman Edward Rugumayo, as the most influential group 
in the NCC; but subsequent events suggest that in fact they steadily lost ground. 
Their concern about the leadership was demonstrated quite clearly however, by 
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their ambivalence towards Obote. It was also made clear by their opposition to 
the return of Grace Ibingira, whom Lule attempted to bring into his Cabinet. 
Ibingira, a nationalist and former UPC leader, who had been detained by Obote 
in 1966, released by Amin and for a brief period Amin's Ambassador to the UN, 
was the one other leader from those years who had the potential to challenge 
Obote. He thus also stood as a challenge to any other contenders for national 
leadership including those of the radical group.19? 

The factions which now emerged thus also reflected alignments for and against 
Obote's return to power. On the one hand was that group who were ‘pro-UPC, 
pro-Obote', reportedly led by Paulo Muwanga, with supporters in both Cabinet 
and Consultative Council, and regarded as having the support of Tanzania. 
The opposition to that group was, on the other hand, more diffused and less easy 
to categorize, not least because not all contenders for power were readily 
identifiable. The Baganda remained bitterly opposed to Obote. Their 
attitude towards the Democratic Party, and those identified as the former DP, 
was less clear, for they had in the past also been opposed to that party; and while 
those identified as former DP had assumed the role of an opposition, they had no 
obvious leader.|^ Mr Lule, who had returned to London after his removal 
from office, was perhaps at that stage the only leader who might presume Ganda 
support, but as a Muganda rather than as a party associate.!05 

The radical group suffered from two serious weaknesses in any contest for the 
leadership. First they lacked any kind of popular base. They were essentially 
a small, educated elite who had neither national nor local support. While there 
was no fundamental reason why they might not achieve that support in elections, 
the revival of the old party and patronage networks made itlesslikely. Second, 
they were also internally divided. Thus, while we might identify radical 
elements in both NCC and Cabinet, it is more difficult to identify a leader. The 
Chairman of the NCC, Edward Rugumayo, aroused a good deal of comment, but 
if he saw himself as a potential leader it was not clear that the public did. The 
radical who emerged more obviously as an implicit claimant to the national 
leadership was Yoweri Museveni, formerly leader of FRONASA, and in the new 
government, Minister of Defence. Identified from his exile days as a Marxist, 
Museveni had rejected Obote's leadership in the early 1970s. He had disagreed 
with the other radicals in Dar es Salaam over the structure of the liberation 
movement which ought, in his view, to have been led by those exiles with a 
military base.!$ He nonetheless assumed a key position in Kampala and the 
Cabinet, where his role as Minister of Defence gave him significant power.!9? 
In September he was Acting President while Binaisa was in Cuba,!99 and in 
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November he was seen to be ‘emerging as the most powerful man in the 
country’. When Binaisa in November removed him from the Ministry of 
Defence, the NCC replied by making Museveni a full member of the Military 
Commission of the Council. 

Three features of the dispute over the leadership were important for the 
restoration of civil order and the proposed return to elected representative 
government. First, the struggle for power was between members of the elite 
group who had assumed control of government, and there was no clear evidence 
that any of the known aspirants had any kind of mass, national support. This 
was as true of Obote as of any other potential candidate, not least President 
Binaisa, although the latter had in his presidential capacity moved around the 
country to address meetings and urge support for reconstruction. The only 
clear mass response to the leadership debate was that of Baganda opposed to 
Obote’s return to power, which emphasized the old ethnic hostility on which 
Obote's leadership had foundered after 1966.11 

Second, the Front had no mechanism to resolve the contest within its own 
ranks. This had been demonstrated by the NCC’s successive disputes first with 
Lule and then from November with Binaisa. In both situations it was the 
position adopted by Tanzania and President Nyerere's willingness or not to 
continue his support for the incumbent president, which determined first Lule 
and then Binaisa's fate. The Front was however committed to elections to 
return the country to full political government, and the leadership contest 
quickly therefore focused on those elections; when they should be held, and on 
what basis. There was a general consensus that only elections could provide the 
basis for legitimacy. The disagreement was over the manner in which they 
should be conducted. While the Front secretariat and their supporters insisted 
that they should be held under the umbrella of the Front itself, those identified 
with the former political parties demanded a return to the old party-based 
electoral system. The former pointed to the past divisiveness of party rivalry, 
while the latter obviously assumed they would re-establish their old party 
organization and networks without difficulty and to their own advantage in an 
electoral contest. !!2 

The third aspect of the struggle for leadership however proved critical: the 
involvement of the military, which was from the outset perceived by Ugandans to 
be divided by attachment to rival contenders.!! The basis on which the armed 
forces were reconstructed was in this respect crucial. The central issue proved 
to be the future of the military exiles who had fought with the Tanzanians to 
overthrow Amin and whose contribution to the liberation could not be ignored. 
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They therefore became the nucleus of the new Ugandan armed forces of 
which Colonel Oyite Ojok became the Chief of Staff.!* "These military exiles 
had however, as we saw earlier, been divided in terms of their identification with 
different exile groups and leaders, and they carried those loyalties, and thus 
those divisions, into the new army. Each group was thus seen to maintain its 
separate identity. The small SUM force in fact appeared to disperse; certainly 
nothing was heard of it as a distinctive group after the liberation.!!5 The other 
two groups however were quickly identified as factions within the new army. 
On the one hand Colonel Ojok’s force was identified as Northern and loyal to 
Obote, so that some saw ‘Obote’s trump card as the new army, some of whose 
commanders belonged to the pro-Obote forces'.!!5 On the other hand 
Museveni’s FRONASA force, identified as ‘Western’ and Banyankole, was seen 
as loyal to him. Whereas in Tanzania, moreover, that had been a small group, 
Museveni had reportedly begun recruiting Banyankole into a new army from the 
moment he had crossed into Uganda, so that his band of guerrillas grew rapidly 
into a force of several thousands.!!? 

Notwithstanding the military exiles’ support for Mr Lule at the Moshi 
conference therefore, the new Uganda National Liberation Army was thus 
divided by loyalties to contending leaders. Their loyalty to the constituted civil 
authorities was thus suspect from the outset. The result was that very soon 
after the restoration of civilian government speculation began about the political 
role of the UNLA. Before the Ugandan exiles had been home a month there 
were rumours of an army plot to overthrow President Lule.48 Under both Lule 
and Binaisa recruitment for the new army aroused allegations of “tribalism’ and 
implicit charges of domination by northern and western interests. In Novem- 
ber, when Binaisa removed Museveni from the Ministry of Defence, there were 
‘unconfirmed reports’ that ‘army cadets in Kawamba in Western Uganda and 
some officers at headquarters staged a sit-in in protest against government 
changes'.!! The renewed confrontation between President and NCC that 
began in November 1979 with Binasia’s attempt to displace first Museveni and, 
second, that leadership identified as Obote’s surrogates, drew the military onto 
the centre of the stage in a situation where Government and NCC were unable to 
resolve their differences. By the end of the year there were rumours, which 
Binaisa was forced to deny, of private armies in the north which threatened to 
march on Kampala.!20 In January 1980 a fresh crisis erupted within the NCC 
when the latter attempted to intervene on the question of security.?! By April 
Ojok felt it necessary to deny that soldiers in the Uganda Army had any intention 
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of staging a coup.? Nevertheless a month later, in May 1980, Paulo 
Muwanga, as chairman of the Military Commission supported by Ojok and the 
other military members, intervened to remove Binaisa from the presidency, and 
to take power themselves. !23 

The succession of events surrounding the army intervention of May 1980 
remain at this stage somewhat obscure. Nevertheless certain facts stand out. 
First, the action was finally precipitated by Binaisa’s attempt to dismiss Ojok 
from his army command. In reply Ojok, with the support of the Military 
Commission, intervened to remove Binaisa himself. Second, the NCC commit- 
tee on Defence and Security had attempted, the previous January, to assert its 
control over the army and army recruitment.!2* The military leaders thus faced 
a double challenge from President and NCC and their actions in May 1980 might 
be explained in terms of self-defence. Their statement issued after Biniasa’s 
removal thus emphasized the alleged maltreatment of the Ugandan and 
Tanzanian forces at the hands of the civil leadership as a prime cause of the 
tensions that had overwhelmed Uganda. Their justification of their actions was 
moreover couched in the almost classic terms of the alleged corruption of the 
Binaisa regime.!25 The fundamental reason for their intervention derived how- 
ever from their involvement in the struggle for the leadership that had engulfed 
the Front. The cleavages in Ugandan society that were reflected in that 
struggle affected the soldiers as well as the civilians, and in those circumstances 
they were bound to be sucked in to a conflict that civilian leaders were unable to 
control. 

The changes of May 1980 marked the demise of the radicals in the NCC who 
rapidly took flight./25 They also demonstrated however the continued import- 
ance of Tanzania whose attitude towards this latest change of government was 
once again the determining factor in the outcome of the dispute. This in turn 
reflected the essential weakness of the military. In the first place the new army 
was small, very rapidly trained and without experience, and in some situations 
lacking in discipline.!2”7 In the second place the military leadership was itself 
potentially divided by the factionalism that was at the root of the struggle for 
leadership. The Military Commission included among its members not only 
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Muwanga and Ojok, identified as Obote’s supporters, but also Yoweri 
Museveni. The latter, no friend of Obote, and out of the country at the time of 
the military intervention, nevertheless supported it and retained a position in the 
reconstituted government.!28 The composition of the new Cabinet also indi- 
cated the extent to which the Military Commission had to acknowledge factional 
pressures.!29 The assumption of power by the army had not therefore elimi- 
nated the internal divisions that had been responsible for the tensions between 
government and NCC/Front, and to which it was itself subject. Hence the 
capacity of the military to ensure control was itself in doubt. 


The Search for Control and the Restoration of Civil Order 

The weakness of the civilian government had been demonstrated over these 
months by its inability to control the violence and lawlessness that grew steadily 
worse as the year advanced. That violence was attributed to various sources: 
bandits, ex-Amin soldiers, Tanzanians and Ugandan troops. Some of it was 
without doubt premeditated political murder, and old scores were also doubtless 
paid off.130 Whatever the causes, however, the successive waves of violent 
crime demonstrated the inability of the new government to establish its control 
and to ensure for its citizens security of life and law and order. 

Three problems contributed to this inability to achieve control. The first was 
without doubt the absence of constituted forces of law and order. In one sense 
the new government had in April 1979 derived an initial advantage from the fact 
that Amin’s overthrow had left the country without any armed forces, for it 
. meant they did not inherit an army that had already experienced political power. 
That advantage was quickly lost however by the involvement of the military 
exiles in the leadership dispute, which kept the potential for military intervention 
in the forefront of most people’s minds. This in turn constituted a major 
disadvantage in the reconstruction of the army and police, which were seen from 
the outset to be subject to ethnic domination and discrimination. There were 
strong memories, especially among the Baganda, of army violence in the 1960s, 
and especially the use of the army against the Buganda government in 
1966. Those memories reinforced fears of a Northern-dominated force, and 
thus contributed to intra-army ethnic tensions.?! Although the progress of 
recruitment over these months remains obscure, the available evidence suggests 
a very rapid expansion, acute difficulties in training and limited facilities.32 It 
was not therefore surprising that the Ugandan soldiers were seen as part of the 
continuing violence in the country at large, and in August were returned to their 


barracks as part of the campaign to control lawlessness.5 At the same time the 
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reconstruction of the police proceeded a good deal more slowly than was 
required, so that the police were unable to control not only criminal violence but 
also the soldiery itself. At the end of the year the government was thus still 
seeking assistance in the reconstruction and training of both forces. !34 

In this situation the Tanzanians who had remained in Uganda after the 
liberation to support the new government were the only force capable of main- 
taining any degree of law and order; and the Ugandan leadership recognized that 
fact.135 Furthermore, while the Ugandan army was divided by factions loyal to 
competing elements within the government and NCC, the Tanzanians were 
essential for the maintenance of government itself; and one factor contributing to 
the crisis of May 1980 was the projected withdrawal of the Tanzanian force.136 
The Tanzanian presence, however, inhibited the government in its search for 
control, for the Tanzanians quickly came to be regarded by the Uganda populace 
not as a liberation force but as an army of occupation. On the one hand, some at 
least of the Tanzanian soldiers were themselves involved in the violence, so that 
within weeks relations with Ugandans began to sour. By the end of the year 
they had been embittered by a series of brutal clashes.!? On the other hand, 
Nyerere’s close association with Obote and his role in the successive phases of 
confrontation between government and NCC/Front made Tanzania, in Ugandan 
eyes, party to the struggle for power. The Tanzanian presence thus had 
distinct political implications which constituted a second crucial problem for a 
government dependent upon their support in its efforts to establish its own 
legitimacy. 

It was however the third problem that was critical, and this was the exiles’ own 
political conflicts. This seriously inhibited government in its efforts both to 
repair social and political institutions and to revive the economy. In a situation 
where most districts continued to report shortages of basic commodities and the 
continuation of magendo, and where inflation grew steadily worse, legitimacy 
depended upon the ability to provide basic goods and to restore order. That 
however the government appeared unable to do. The political debate in 
Kampala appeared all too often to ignore immediate material needs; and while 
government remained unable to effect positive material improvements its 
political support was likely to remain tenuous. Then again, the disagreements 
among the exile leaders further contributed to the continuing political uncer- 
tainty and demonstrated the weakness of government. This highlighted the 
limitations of civil authority and led citizens to take the law into their own hands 
and to engage in ‘militant vigilantism' in the search for order.138 

The impact of political uncertainty upon Ugandan society in the aftermath of 
Amin becomes more understandable if we bear in mind that such uncertainty had 
134. Africa Research Bulletin, 1-31 October 1979, 5440B. 

135. Kenya Record, May-June, 1979. 
136. Africa Research Bulletin, 1-29 February 1980, 5584 A-C. Weekly Review, 16 May 1980. 


137. Drum, February 1980. 
138. See, for example, Ali Mazrui, Soldiers and Kinsmen in Uganda (London, 1975). 
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been the dominant characteristic of Ugandan politics throughout the years of the 
transition to independence. ach successive decade since 1953 presented 
Ugandans with a major political conflict which had shaken the foundations of the 
state. The transition to independence had been marred by the conflict between 
Buganda and the rest, as had Obote’s attempt to consolidate the independent 
state; and in the 1970s Amin’s tyranny had meant the breakdown of political 
order itself. In each successive decade government had survived, but it had 
become progressively weaker. The resulting uncertainty can be measured by 
the successive waves of violence which had also characterized Ugandan politics in 
the past. Centred primarily on Buganda, such violence -had spilled over into 
other regions in the period immediately prior to independence, with a succession 
of violent protests against constituted order identified with ethnic nationalism. 

The decade between independence and the Amin coup had in turn been 
punctuated by a serious of violent crises, and above all by the upheaval of 1966 
when Obote’s government had used force against Buganda. The 1960s had also 
seen increasing social violence, demonstrated most dramatically by the 
‘kondoism’ or crime with violence, that beset Buganda and which by 1971 had 
reached alarming proportions. 139 

Amin’s arbitrary and brutal regime which had in many respects institutional- 
ized violence, left a further deep impact upon society. The violence that 
followed his overthrow appeared more intense than it had been in the years 
before the coup, and it was more obviously directed against the educated 
bourgeoisie. At the same time the pattern of violence significantly followed that 
of the past, and people responded in the same manner as before. In a situation 
where the state was unable to provide its citizens with security they took the law 
into their own hands, and formed vigilante groups to protect themselves and their 
property. This was the real significance of the mayumba kumi which the Front 
attempted to establish as its basic unit of organization: in many cases, the 
mayumba kumi represented not so much the grass roots of a nationally-based 
organization but the response of local citizens who banded together to protect 
themselves, often taking the law into their own hands,!#° Dedicated citizens 
were unable to protect themselves against all dangers, not least the revival of 
raiding and warfare in the Karamoja region, or the attacks of armed 
soldiers. What was important, however, was that in the absence of civic force 
able to control lawlessness and to ensure sustenance, people responded by 
banding together and acting on their own as they had done in the past. They 
did so not least because of the loss of credibility of government.. If the violence 
139. Ibid., pp. 86-8. For an eyewitness account of how village Baganda reacted to 
the 1966 crisis, see A. F. Robertson, Community of Strangers, (London, Scolar Press, 
1978), Chapter 10. For one discussion of social violence in the mid-1960s see East 
Africa Reporter, 15 January 1965. 
140. Nairobi Times, 14 October 1979; The Citizen, 7 December 1979. Thus, for example, in 
December 1979 the food shortage in Kampala was attributed to the action of vigilantes groups out- 


side the city who had formed roadblocks to counteract smuggling and had also stopped the transport 
of food into the city. 
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of 1979 still reflected a fragile faith in the state, then Uganda remained a society. 
in which ‘statehood has not yet consolidated itsel£.14! 

While the state had survived the successive political crises, it was in 1980 
therefore a ‘broken-backed’ one, and it had no government that could sustain 
order. The primary task of those Ugandans who were responsible for the 
restoration of civil authority was to restore the legitimacy of central government 
institutions. Their ability to do so had been weakened by their own internal 
divisions, and their rival claims to legitimacy which threatened to divide rather 
than to unite Ugandan society. The search for control in post-Amin Uganda 
was ultimately a search for a new moral basis for society, and it was that objective 
with which the politics of liberation had been unable to come to terms. 


141. Mazrui, op. cit., p. 86. 
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CHAD: THE ROOTS OF CENTRE-PERIPHERY 
STRIFE 


SAMUEL DECALO 


Tue total collapse of central authority in Chad in February 1979, the victory of 
the periphery in its decade-long struggle against Ndjamena, the partition of the 
capital by opposing factions of the ‘liberation’ forces, and the de facto 
disengagement—social, economic and political—of the south from the state they 
had just lost control over, were all only stages in the political decay and disin- 
tegration of Chad. The creation of the Transitional Government of National 
Unity structurally binding the defeated south to the victorious north and east in 
1979 should thus have been seen as but one step in the opposite direction, and 
certainly not a cause for significant optimism. While one may rejoice that 
common sense prevailed for a time and that southern representation was raised 
from its original insignificant role,! the rebuilding of the Chadian state and the 
soothing of inter-ethnic relations will be a lengthy and difficult process— 
especially after the further bloody disturbances earlier this year. 

The origins of political decay go back two decades, to the abolition of 
competitive politics in 1961 and the widescale purges of the mid-1960s. The 
roots of the disintegration of Chad, its deep centre-periphery cleavages, are 
anchored in the very nature of the society that became a French colony in 
1900. The immensity of the developmental problems facing Chad—one of the. 
weakest and poorest of African states—may come into sharper perspective if one 
also appreciates the weakness of the state apparatus inherited at independence. 
Neither a nation, nor in many respects a viable state, the ineptitude of 
Tombalbaye’s rule shattered the inertia inherited from the colonial era, setting 
the polity in the direction of either a redefinition of the dimensions of both state 
and nation in Chad, or total disintegration and chaos. 

The current situation in Ndjamena is much too chaotic for any balanced 
assessment as to the direction Chad is likely to follow. Certainly the internal 
dynamics still incline the system towards disintegration, though the external 
forces are supportive of stabilization. The purpose of this article is to highlight 
the factors that impelled Chad to the brink of disintegration, rather than either to 
predict the future evolution of the country or to suggest possible solutions to the 
explosive tendencies in the Chadian polity.? 


The author is presently Professor and Head of the Department of Politics at the University of 
Botswana and Swaziland at Gaborone. 

l. Three out of eight posts, compared to the ten out of twenty-two cabinet posts in the new 
government. For the original array of power see West Africa 26 March, 2, 30 April 1979. 

2. For a more detailed analysis see my chapter on Chad in Regionalism and Political 
Instability in Africa: Three Francophone Studies, forthcoming. 
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Socio-economic background 

Many African states are beset by major ethnic/regional cleavages and acute 
socio-economic disparities, but possibly nowhere is this more visible than in 
Chad, Africa’s fifth-largest political entity, and one of the poorest on the 
continent. The artificiality of Chad’s colonial boundaries, the territory’s 
immense size, its unfavourable geographical location and its economic non- 
viability, neglect during the colonial era and mismanagement since, have all 
constituted major impediments to state-construction and nation-building. So 
sharp indeed are Chad’s internal cleavages and inconsistencies that the major 
question about the post-independence era may well be why the territory did not 
disintegrate more rapidly—rather than why it only ultimately did so in the mid- 
1970s. 

At the core of Chad’s political difficulties lies the fact that its 497,750 sq.m. of 
landlocked territory straddle basic continental north-south, east-west ethnic and 
geographical dividing lines (see map on page 490). The country stretches-from 
the heart of the Sahara desert to the savanna fringes of the equatorial belt; it has 
always been, and still is, the crossroads of powerful competitive socio-cultural 
and religious influences, the meeting place of the Maghreb with Black Africa, of 
the oriental Sudan with Nigeria and West Africa. A huge mosaic of small and 
splinterized, unintegrated ethnicities, many with sharply different patterns of 
socio-cultural organization and evolution, lifestyles and religions, the country has 
always been more a complex patchwork of mutually-competitive microcosms 
than a political entity, no matter how fragile. 

Though the various ethnic groups within Chad may be divided into a small 
number of categories for purposes of generalization (with lifestyle pattern along 
a continuum between sedentary and nomadic proving the prime classificatory 
criterion) such compartmentalizations—except for the Sara clans—belie the total 
ethnic fragmentation and the strong centrifugal drives throughout the country. 
The largest population group in Chad are the twenty-odd culturally- 
assimilated Sara clans residing in the extreme south and numbering over one 
million people or one quarter of the total population. Mostly farmers and 
fishermen, historically never organized politically on a higher plane than small 
village groups under weak chiefs, the Sara had been the prime target for slave 
razzias from the Sahel Sultanates to their north.3 Largely animist—though 
Christianity has made its deepest inroads among them during this century—the 
Sara were the main group that grasped with any avidity whatever meagre 
opportunities were presented them for upward mobility by the colonial power, to 
emerge eventually as the economic mainstay, and the political centre of power of 
Chad, until the recent upheavals in Ndjamena. 

North of the Sara belt are scattered a large number of small Islamized ethnic 
fragments some of which had formed centralized quasi-sacred kingdoms that 


3. See for example G. J. Kogongar, ‘Introduction à la vie et à l'histoire precoloniale 
des populations Sara du Tchad’, unpublished dissertation, University of Paris, 1971. 
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survived into the immediate pre-colonial era. Despite their important 
historical past, only one—the Maba—encompasses a quarter of a million people, 
or 5 per cent of the population. The Maba, in the far east of the country, were 
the core of the powerful Ouadai Empire centered around Abéché5 Semi- 
sedentary pastoralists, historically much more pulled towards the Maghreb and 
the Sudan (Darfur), xenophobically Muslim and suspicious of "Western con- 
tamination', the Maba and allied groups are to this day widely feared and hated 
by the Sara due to their former regular slave raiding activities and contempt of 
the black south. With the onset of the colonial era (an era that Ouadai resisted 
until militarily crushed), the east became a stagnant backwater of the new 
colony. Passive resistance to anything introduced by the French ‘infidel’—and 
French fears of a revival of militant Islamic nationalism in the east—helped to 
create major socio-economic disparities between Ouadai and the rest of the 
country, especially the south.$ Seething with resentments dating to the French 
occupation which were further exacerbated by their rapid subsequent decline in 
importance; and unwilling to accept as their equals—and later, as their political 
masters—the black populations of the south, the eastern groups have formed one 
of the principal centrifugal poles in post-independence Chad. 

Also in the Sahelian belt one can note the Barma, founding group of the 
Baguirmi kingdom (which also raided the south for slaves even though it was 
more often than not a tributary to other powers);? and the Kanuri and Kanembu, 
who together with their more numerous brethren in northern Nigeria had consti- 
tuted the core of the longest-lasting Sudanic empire in African history—Kanem- 
Bornu. Politically the Kanuri gravitate towards Maiduguri (in northern 
Nigeria), while the political centre of the Kanembu is at Mao in Kanem.8 

In the extremely sparsely-populated desert northern half of Chad reside the 
semi-nomadic and fiercely independent Toubou, since 1966 the backbone of the 
rebellion against Ndjamena. Divided into two main branches—the Teda of 
Tibesti, and the Daza of Ennedi and Borkou—and internally split into numerous 
feuding clans, the 160,000-odd Toubou used to control the caravan trails from 
the Fezzan (Libya) to Bornu.” Strenuously resisting the French intrusion into 


4. Annie M. D. Lebeuf, Les Populations du Tchad, Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1959; Albert Le Rouvreur, Saheliens et Sahariens du Tchad, Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 1962. 

5. J. Ferrandi, Abéché. Capitale du Ouadai, Paris, Edition de l' Afrique Francaise, 1913. 

6. Nowhere better is this visible than in school attendance rates, which stood in 1970 at 
4 per cent for the Ouadai prefecture, compared to 61 per cent in the south. 

7. V. Pacques, 'Origines et caractere du pouvoir royale au Baguirmi', Journal de la 
Société des Africanistes, vol. 37, No. 2, 1967. 

8. There is a vast literature on Kanem-Bornu and on the Kanuri. See especially Yves 
Urvoy, L'Histoire de L'Empire du Bornu, Paris, Larose, 1949, and Ronald Cohen, ‘The 
Bornu Kingdom’, Boston University Papers on Africa, vol. 2 1966, pp. 39-83. 

9, L. C. Briggs, Tribes of the Sahara, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1960; R. 
Capot-Rey, L'Afrique Blancke Francaise, vol. 2, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953 and 
Walter Cline, The Teda of Tibesti, Borku and Kawar, Menasha (Wisc.), George Banta, 1950. See 
also the seminal work of A. Adu Boahen, Britain, the Sahara and the Western Sudan, Oxford 
University Press, 1964. 
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the region—under both the Ottoman and the Sanusiya banners—they were not 
completely pacified until the 1920s. Totally outside the mainstream of political 
and economic life until their rebellion in the mid-1960s, the Toubou had been 
virtually left alone by the French in exchange for a pledge to maintain the 
security of the caravan trails. 

South of the Toubou zone of nomadization, and in an arc stretching from 
Sudan to Nigeria, are found Chad’s various Arab clans. By far the country’s 
‘second-largest ethnic grouping (14 per cent of the population), these nomadic, 
highly splinterized Arab clans have, like the Toubou, figured only marginally in 
the country's political evolution!? and have known little unity beyond the clan 
level. Interspersed among them, and further to the south, are to be found also 
small numbers of Hausa and Fulani, both non-indigenous to the area. Except 
for the Sara and the Arabs—who, as has been noted, are culturally compact but 
politically as fragmented as the rest of the country—most of Chad's ethnicities 
encompass less then 100,000 people each. 

Immediately prior to the arrival of the French, the territory had been 
contested by two powers; from the east the great slave-raider Rabah had carved 
up for himself a huge personal empire stretching from Sudan through Ndélé 
(currently in the Central African Republic) to Nigeria, where he had vanquished 
the declining Bornu. Though Rabah had not attacked Ouadai frontally, his 
sweep had conquered many of the latter's peripheral domains and tributary 
regions, demolishing Ouadai's previous hegemony over central Chad. And 
from the north, via the Toubou and other semi-nomadic groups, the Sanusiya 
order had been making deep inroads into Kanem. The French conquest of 
Chad effectively boxed in the Sanusiya order in Libya, eliminated the Rabahist 
challenge, and by crushing the pre-eminence of the Sahelian sultanates 
(especially Ouadai) set the stage for the eventual ascendance of the Sara south, 
based on the latter's agricultural potentials, numerical superiority, cultural unity 
_and pre- French orientations. 

French rule did not, however, result in a strong centralizing administration 
that might have alleviated centre-periphery tensions and external counter-pulls, 
and soothed regionalist sentiments and inter-ethnic animosities. Nor did it 
result in the smooth development of the colony. This never was the goal of 
France in the area (or for that matter, elsewhere). The task would in any case 
have been monumental given Chad’s size, diversity and existing cleavages, while 
the territory’s economic non-viability seemed to preclude anything beyond the 
establishment of a very loose Gallic peace in the area. Hence sixty years of 
French rule did not result in major changes in the territory though it did set the 
stage for the emancipation of the south from earlier hazards. The contending 


10. Louis Courtecuisse, Quelques populations de la République du Tchad, Les Arabes, 
Paris, CHEAM, 1971. 

11. The former essentially as transient merchants on the kajj (though many long-resident in 
Chadian towns), while the latter arrived in the country only in the 1920s and 1930s. For the Hausa 
see John H. Works, Pilgrims in a Strange Land, New York, Columbia University Press, 1977. 
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political poles and their ethnic bases remained virtually intact; the economy— 
outside the south which became the centre of intensive cotton cultivation— 
remained stagnant; ethnic animosities continued festering even as new regional 
disparities multiplied. 

Though the French had fought hard to conquer the territory, once it was 
theirs it was largely neglected. Most of it either barren desert or swampy and 
inhospitable, a posting to Chad was regarded within the French colonial service 
as a sign of demotion and as the lowest rung for administrative personnel. Some 
of the most unsuitable staff were posted to the colony with periodic scandals 
erupting consequent to their misadventures; many posts remained vacant or were 
staffed by junior personnel, while administrative turnover was consequently 
extremely high. Understaffed and with a minimal budget, Chad stagnated 
during much of the colonial era,!3 its internal cleavages frozen and its artificial 
unity uneasily maintained by French force of arms. 

In light of the paucity of administrative personnel greater emphasis was placed 
in Chad on indirect rule, utilizing chiefs, and especially the Sultans of the 
principal pre-colonial entities (Ouadai, Baguirmi, Kanem) as surrogate rulers. 
Though this policy served the French well, it had major destabilizing 
consequences for the post-colonial era. It entrenched chiefly government and 
sanctified traditional rule in the Sahel—where it already had been powerful— 
inevitably laying the backdrop for future friction with Ndjamena; and it artifici- 
ally created powerful chiefs in the south, where there had generally been none, 
paving the way for anti-chiefly demonstrations such as those in the 1950s. Both 
were to work to the detriment of the unification of the nationalist movement 
prior to independence, and were major impediments to Ndjamena’s attempts to 
impose its authority in the countryside after it. 

In summing up Chad’s colonial ‘heritage’, it would hardly be an exaggeration 
to note that large parts of the territory and significant numbers of its population, 
were never effectively governed or administered directly by the central govern- 
ment. BET had only nominally been under French rule, the French presence 
confined to small garrisons especially in Faya-Largeau. Not until 1960 were 
parts of the huge prefecture fully charted or explored. The taciturn Toubou 
who avoided contact with the French were largely left alone, as were many of the 
nomadic Arab clans and other groups in Kanem and Biltine. Ouadai, and the 
East in general, were allowed to stagnate in light of the population’s general 
disinclination to more than tacitly accept French over-rule. Groups straddling 
the poorly demarcated eastern wastelands continued defying amy central 


12. See William B. Cohen, Rulers of Empire. The French Colonial Service in Africa, 
Stanford, Hoover Institution Press, 1971. In 1928, for example, fully 42 per cent of all 
posts in the colony were unfilled. 

13. In the educational field, for example, the huge colony still had in 1933 only 18 
qualified teachers, and the largest school (in Fort Lamy, largely attended by children of 
the Senegalese Tirailleurs) had only three grades and 135 pupils. Chad’s first high school was only 
established after the Second World War. 
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authority, and their age-long intermittent brigandage continued across the inter- 
national boundary. (The neighbouring Darfur province of Sudan was likewise 
among the last to feel British presence there.) The sparsely-populated and 
largely -isolated prefectures of Guera and Salamat for long did not feel Fort 
Lamy’s control. Inter-ethnic violence and razzias continued there well beyond 
the formal conquest of the territory as also did slavery.!4 

Nor was the colonial power able to control or patrol the country's fissiparous 
borders across which (to this day) major traditional trade continues. Kotoko 
riverain chiefs continue to exact river-crossing 'taxes' on cattle moving to 
Cameroun and Nigeria. Currently half of Chad's exports of cattle (on-the- 
hoof), and much of the wheat produced on Lake Chad's polders, completely 
bypass central government controls, as they did during the colonial era. 
Government edicts can be enforced in the periphery only when accompanied by 
a show of force, and sporadic revolts, riots and eruptions of inter-ethnic violence 
fully tax the powers of the centre, that can hardly react to these incidents let 
alone intervene or prevent their occurrence. Thus it is not surprising that when 
the post-colonial Sara government of Tombalbaye assumed power over 
‘Chad’—where power had been only intermittently or not at all exerted in much 
of the country in the past by the French—the fragile status quo was shattered 
and the periphery proved to be much more resilient and powerful than the centre 
in the resultant tug-of-war. 

Exacerbating existing regionalist sentiments, and restricting the political 
choices of central authority in Chad, is the acute non-viability of the country. 
Classified by the United Nations as one of the world's 25 least developed 
countries, the recent ravages of the Sahelian drought have further deteriorated 
Chad's economy. Essentially an agrarian economy, the country's main cash 
crop is cotton, cultivated in the south. Accounting for up to 80 per cent of 
Chad's exports; occupying the productive labour of one-half of the population; 
providing employment for fully 75 per cent of all industrial labour, and the sole 
mainstay of the tertiary (service) sector; Chad has a classic unicrop economy 
with all the hazards this entails.5 Despite the centrality of cotton to the 
economy, its cultivation is neither favourably regarded by the bulk of the popu- 
lation, nor is its expansion assured, largely because of residual resentments over 
cotton's former role as a compulsory crop (to pay off taxes) and the low producer 
prices paid by the parastatal commercialization monopoly.!6 


14. It was only in 1911, for example, that the French moved against Mohamed es- 
Senoussi, Rabah's main lieutenant, Sultan of the slave-centre of Dar Kouti; and as late 
as 1923 Moslem pilgrims on the Aajj were liable to be abducted in the countryside and 
sold as slaves. 

15. For a review of the Chad economy see Georges Diguimbayé and Robert Langue, 
L’Essor du Tchad, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1969; The World Bank, Chad, 
Washington, 1971, and ‘Chad’ in Surveys of African Economies vol. 1, International Monetary 
Fund, Washington, 1968. 

16. Producer prices are low partly due to incredible wastage and corruption in the 
transport industry, and partly the distance of Chad from world markets. 
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Apart from cotton the country has large herds of cattle—mostly in the Sahel 
belt (recently decimated by 20 per cent by the drought)—that only figure 
marginally in official statistics due to extensive smuggling. "Though there are 
many known or suspected mineral resources!” (especially in BET) their insur- 
mountable evacuation problems have to date deterred serious exploration or 
exploitation by cost-conscious consortia. 

The basic weakness of the Chad economy lies in the facts that exports have 
only covered between 45-85 per cent of imports, that the regular budget 
requires foreign (French) subventions, that the development budget has either 
been non-existent, or in toto a function of external largesse, that private invest- 
ment is at very low levels and that the country is in a classic dependency relation- 
ship vis-à-vis the metropole. Given the manifold social, economic and political 
problems facing Chad since independence—not least of which were the northern 
and eastern rebellions in the mid-1960s—Ndjamena’s ability to either move 
forcefully towards their resolution, or even to react weakly to the most pressing 
crises, has been gravely circumscribed by the country’s economic problems. 


Political decay since Independence 

Politics in Chad have always been an elite activity, dominated in the immediate 
pre-independence era by an array of chiefs from the traditional nobility, !* urban 
evolués, non-nationals and expatriate elements. Moreover, many of the 
electoral tickets and parties that emerged in Chad following the colonial reforms 
of 1944-46 were no more than personalist vehicles for regional leaders, both 
southern, northern and eastern, often linked to expatriate commercial interests 
anxious to arrest or control the political evolution of the colony. Nor was the 
local French administration neutral in the various electoral contests that in 
essence pitched traditional eastern, Moslem groups against traditional or quasi- 
modern Sara political formations. Indeed, until the mid-1950s directly or 
indirectly, but always actively and visibly, the colonial government lent the 
weight of its office to the chiefly and traditional parties of the territory. Among 
the parties of the south the originally militant Parti Progressiste Tchadien, 
founded by Gabriel Lisette,!? painfully slowly acquired pre-eminence in the 
1950s and eventually defeated its eastern traditionalist protagonists for political 
control of the country.2° 

If the Sara south ultimately emerged victorious in 1957 in its decade-long tug- 
of-war with the Moslem East it was largely due to two factors. Firstly, due to 


17. Including oil, recently discovered and tapped in small quantities in at least two 
localities. 

18. Roughly 60 per cent of Chad's first Conseil General were chiefs. 

19. Acolonial administrator from Panama. 

For his biography, as well as those of other Chadian personalities see Samuel Decalo, 
Historical Dictionary of Chad, Metuchen, N. J., Scarecrow Press, 1978. 

20. The best, indeed virtually only, comprehensive study of this period is Jacques Le 
Cornec's Histoire Politique du Tchad de 1900 à 1962, Paris, Librairie générale de droit 
et de jurisprudence, 1963. 
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the utter inability of the dominant Moslem nobility (in Ouadai, Chari-Baguirmi, 
Kanem and elsewhere) to unite, and stay united behind one leader or party; 
constant fissiparous strains tore the Moslem formations, stemming from 
diverging personal ambitions of individual leaders,?! and from historic inter- 
regional competitions, at times heavily suffused with sectarian considerations. 
Secondly, the progressive extension of the franchise and the greater cultural 
unity of the south inevitably raised the electoral weight of the more numerous 
Sara. The non-existence in the south of any great Sultans or chiefs of more 
than regional importance also assured that traditional authorities compromised 
more readily with the quasi-modern parties, merging eventually within the 
PPT. The latter had, moreover, mellowed during its long period in the political 
wilderness, shedding its early anti-chiefly stridency and bringing into its fold the 
traditional elements and their vote-delivery powers. 

The final attempt to form a solid anti-PPT Moslem-Arab opposition (virtually 
a "Who's Who’ of Chad's Moslem leaders) collapsed in 1960 due to internal 
cleavages much as previous efforts had, and a much heralded ‘unity’ merger of 
the Moslem factions with the PPT (in April 1961) was haughtily ignored by 
Tombalbaye when compiling party lists for the forthcoming elections in which 
Moslem leaders were excluded. Shortly later (in January 1962) political 
opposition was banned and a purge and arrest of Moslem leaders commenced. 
Earlier, Tombalbaye's drive to consolidate his primacy within the PPT had 
brought about the purge of Lisette (in August 1960, on the grounds of his being 
a non-national) and several other veteran political leaders of the south. The 
purge developed in intensity, engulfing many of Lisette's lieutenants, ministers 
and supporters (such as the respected Jules Toura Gaba) and merged in 1963-65 
with the wave of arrests of Moslem and Arab (particularly Ouadaian) leaders. 
Many of those not expelled from the country for citizenship reasons (a favourite 
tactic) ended up in remote BET garrisons. At least 23 of them were liquidated 
while in prison, as was discovered following the 1975 coup d'état. 

The recent and difficult rise of the PPT to power, and the record of historic 
grievances against Moslem groups, contributed to a major settling of accounts 
after independence. ; The fragility and weakness of central authority as well as 
Tombalbaye’s personal insecurity at the apex of the PPT (where he compared 
poorly with Lisette who was still popular) no doubt called for firm and 
unequivocal leadership; and the vitriolic and defiant rallying calls of the still- 
feared Moslem-East ‘enemy’ blanketed Ndjamena with a state-of-siege menta- 
lity, impelling Tombalbaye towards a tough stance vis-a-vis real or suspected 
sources of opposition. Certainly at the time there were sufficient real and 
potential sources of subversion in the country, and the view from the capital— 
itself a highly Arab-Hausa town far from the Sara centre of gravity—was hardly 


21. Of which Ahmed Koulamallah’s (with an ethnic base in Chari-Baguirmi) were the 
most disruptive. See Decalo Historical Dictionary of Chad, pp. 167-9 for the latter's 
multi-faceted political role ranging from an arch-conservative Moslem fundamentalist to militant 
Socialist. 
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reassuring. Several militant Moslem and Arab leaders were organizing grass- 
roots resistance in Chari-Baguirmi and Ouadai. Secessionist tracts and pro- 
Nasserite ideology had surfaced in Abéché, and in general unease was sweeping 
the East consequent to the entrenchment of a Sara-dominated government in 
Ndjamena and the banning of competitive politics. 

In embarking upon a policy of widescale repression, constant purges, constitu- 
tional and electoral manipulations, and the centralization of all authority in his 
own hands, Tombalbaye confused, however, the substance and myth of State 
power, grossly overestimating his control of the former and under-estimating the 
fragility of the ethnic and centre-periphery status-quo inherited at indepen- 
dence. The clampdown on Moslem leaders unleashed massive riots and 
demonstrations with countless casualties?" even as it 1adicalized opposition, 
driving it underground or abroad, beyond reach and control of the State security 
forces. The imposition of what was to become a long-lasting state of emergency 
(after the 1963 riots), electoral and constitutional manipulations (including the 
1963 dissolution and massive purge of the National Assembly) eroded whatever 
legitimacy Chad’s fragile structures may have had and gave further impetus to 
plotting against the Tombalbaye regime. The inability—indeed, unwilling- 
ness—of the PPT to transform itself into a truly mass, and national, party— 
despite its alleged status as such—coupled with the crass neglect and maladmini- 
stration of ‘hostile regions’, triggered spontaneous jacquene and direct political 
action that were to mark the start of the rebellions in Chad. And Tombalbaye’s 
personal insecurity and need for absolute conformity from his colleagues assured 
that the latter were to become a group of sycophants preduding critical policy 
debate, even as they plotted his demise behind his back. 

Thus, though the regime certainly inherited a deeply splinterized and 
inherently unstable society and a weak administrative apparatus, the policies that 
emanated from Ndjamena—practically from independence—exacerbated exist- 
ing inter-ethnic and regional frictions and set the stage for the violence that was 
to erupt in full force in the mid-1960s. Though Tombaibaye alternated his 
purges with periodic ‘reconciliations’ and political amnesties, integrating re- 
habilitated politicians into the PPT and government hierarchies, these were but 
token gestures of appeasement largely under pressure from France that was 
growing apprenhensive at the volatility of the Chadian situation. No non-Sara 
politician, whether loyal or not to Tombalbaye, and few not of the latter’s 
specific clan, were able to hold office for long. Those arrested in the purges of 
1963-65, released and elevated to office in the major amnesties of 1968-69, were 
back in prison—often on mere suspicion of subversion—by 1971.5 And as 


22. In the famous 1963 riots in Ndjamena and Am Timan (Salamat)—connected with 
the arrest in the former of Koulamallah, former mayor of Ndjamena Jean Baptiste and 
former Tombalbaye Minister of Interior Djibrine Kherallah—over 500 people died in 
confrontations with the police. 

23. See also Samuel Decalo, ‘Regionalism, Political Decay and Civil Strife in Chad’, 
Journal of Modern African Studies, in press. 
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rebellion replaced subversion (after 1965) the stage of siege mentality—with its 
natural consequences—became ingrained in the Sara political strata in Ndjamena. 


The Rebellions and Politcal Disintegration 

The contemporaneous rebellions in eastern and northern Chad,?* stemming 
from identical causes but each quite spontaneous, uncoordinated with the other, 
and both highly anarchic in inception, brought Ndjamena to its knees in 
1978. Had French troops not actively intervened on the side of Tombalbaye, 
covertly as technical ‘advisors’ at the outset, overtly, in a fighting capacity later, 
the central government would have collapsed to the periphery forces fully a 
decade earlier. 

The first region to rebel was the east, commencing with Batha and Salamat, 
for long Chad’s ‘Wild West’, and so treated, with disdain, by Sara administrators 
appointed to these prefectures at independence. General unrest in these highly 
socially-fractured volétile and undeveloped regions—endemic even under the 
French—erupted in about of jacquerie and general revolt with the 1 November 
1965 tax riots at Mangalmé (some 500 kilometres east of Ndjamena) that left 500 
people dead. Spearkeading the attack on all personnel and structures represen- 
tative of Ndjamena, vere Moubi (i.e. non-Moslem) tribesmen. Armed mostly 
with traditional weapons, tribesmen killed ten administrative officials (including 
the region’s Assembly deputy) before security forces arrived and brutally quelled 
the disturbances, driving the Moubi into the countryside where they became an 
irredentist force for nearly a decade. The conflagration—for years not even 
acknowledged to have happened—was sparked off by the totally unchecked 
maladministration ofthe region by corrupt southern officials who, among others, 
illegally extorted fron the population up to three times the taxes due, pocketing 
the difference themszlves.?5 

The Mangalmé tax riots signalled the onset of the rebellions in Chad's eastern 
prefectures. From Batha the rebellion spread to Ouadai and Salamat where in 
February 1967 both the prefect and deputy prefect were killed. In Guéra the 
district capital of Mongo was placed under siege just as in Ouadai insurgents 
(linked with brigards) struck at will anywhere outside Abéché's city limits. In 
1968 the rebellions leapfrogged to Chari-Baguirmi and anti-Ndjamena tracts and 
manifestations emerged in centres barely 100 kilometres from the capital. 
Communications between the different parts of the country—always difficult 
due to distance and inclement weather (seasonal inundation)—collapsed as all 
roads outside the south became unsafe, especially at night. Chad had become a 
patchwork of urban centres under permanent siege and frequently connected 
only by air. 

24. In 1975 jomed by the fictitious rebellion in Kanem that four years later catapulted 
its deputy-leade: to the Presidency of Chad. 
25. The raising of the head-tax (due to revenue short-falls in Ndjamena) and its exten- 


tion for the frst time to women added further fuel to simmering grievances throughout 
the country. 
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Though opportunistic leaders attempted to ‘organize’ and direct the 
rebellions, both from within, but mostly from abroad (Sudan, CAR), the anti- 
government insurgency was in most respects a highly anarchic and disorganized 
phenomena, with little tactical and hardly any financial support from abroad, and 
a classical example of peripheral disintegration of authority. Jacquerie 
moreover merged with the age-long brigandage endemic in the East—especially 
along the border wastelands with Sudan—detaching major portions of the 
country from any control—central, regional or even rebel. An early effort to 
coordinate the rebellions into a broad anti-Tombalbaye upheaval failed due to 
the mismatched personalities involved and their differing ethnic origins and 
ideological and religious stands. From this effort arose, however, the outside 
‘centres’ of the rebellions (Tripoli for the northern and Khartoum for the 
eastern) and their external ‘heads’ (Dr Abba Siddick, purporting to head the 
northern FROLINAT and its Toubou First Liberation Army, and Hassan 
Ahmet Moussa, leading the eastern Moubi Second Liberation Army). Yet both 
leaders were largely divorced from ‘their’ units and/or forces and in both 
instances actual control over the insurgent forces was exerted by independent 
field commanders (in the north) or petty warlords (in the east). Thus, for 
example, when Moussa made his peace with Ndjamena in the early 1970s in the 
name of the FLT, fighting did not cease in the east and only some of ‘his’ Moubi 
groups rallied to Ndjamena. 

Corrupt and arbitrary rule had in the meantime also set the vast BET prefec- 
ture aflame. Contemptuously maladministered as ‘primitive’ and ‘enemy’ 
territory by both civil and military officials since the withdrawal of the French 
garrison in BET on 23 January 1965 a dance-hall brawl in Bardai in which a 
Chadian soldier died, received precisely the kind of heavy-handed retaliation 
from the government designed to set the proud and independent-minded 
Toubou on the warpath. The entire village—men, women and children, and 
including the Derde of the Toubou% and his household—were paraded for 
hours, many stripped naked, amid jeers from the southern garrison troops, 
followed by the imposition of numerous fines for ‘offences’ ranging from the 
wearing of turbans to the growing of beards. Though the brutalization of the 
population was in due time checked, the damage was done. The Derde slipped 
into self-exile in Libya from which he was not to return until after Tombalbaye's 
death in the 1975 coup; his sons raised the banner of war in Tibesti and their 
southward thrust was only thwarted by the entry of French troops in the civil war 
in 1968. Here too the Chadian government only belatedly acknowledged the 
disintegration of its authority and for long referred to the Toubou rebellion as 
banditry. Yet, the then-secret Galopin report?’ accurately blamed the central 


26. Head of the Tomaghera clan of the Teda branch of the Toubou of BET. The 
current Derde—Wodei Kichidemi—disinherited his last surviving son (currently the prime power- 
wielder in Ndjamena) in 1976 when the latter refused to lay down his arms, and named his successor 
Derde a chieftain from another clan. 

27. Named so after its author, Captain Pierre Galopin, of the French forces in Chad. 
Galopin was later captured by Toubou forces and executed. 
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government’s administrative, military and party cadres—inexperienced, insensi- 
tive and exploitative in mentality—for the explosive confrontation that led to 
civil war.?8 

As in the east, so in BET self-exiled elements attempted to claim leadership of 
the Toubou revolt—specifically Abba Siddick, a former Tombalbaye minister 
purged in 1959. Yet as in the east the revolt was highly localized, ethnically- 
based (retaining much of its exclusiveness throughout) and beholden to no out- 
side force and certainly not to Siddick. The latter’s abject lack of control over 
the Toubou rank and file was constantly visible, most dramatically, however, 
during the 1974-77 Mme. Claustre kidnap fiasco, and more recently in the 
1979 rearray of power in Ndjamena in which Siddick’s group was initially totally 
ignored in the allocation of cabinet portfolios. 

As the rebellions detached vast areas of territory in the east, centre and north 
from Ndjamena’s authority, political instability increased in the capital. 
Tombalbaye’s entire last decade in office was replete with factional clashes 
within his cabinet (over governmental priorities), competing personal ambitions 
among his lieutenants (several of whom were plotting his demise), confrontations 
with students and intellectuals (mostly southern), tract warfare, conspiracies and 
two guerilla attacks on Ndjamena itself for which Libya was blamed. Allega- 
tions of widespread corruption focused on the crass mismanagement of the 
distribution of world relief aid for victims of the Sahel drought that was mostly 
shunted for private profit or/and diverted to the (unaffected) Sara south and 
away from starving ‘enemy’ prefectures. As the groundswell of opposition 
threatened to engulf the south itself, the beleaguered regime protectively 
cloaked itself with an ‘authenticity’ campaign that stressed the (pre-Christian) 
traditional values of the southern populations. The excesses of the ill- 
conceived programme gained Chad world notoriety and multiplied sources of 
opposition from within the modern Sara elites.?? 

In 1968-69 the civil conflagration in Chad became externalized, first with 
France's dispatch of troops that virtually bore all the effort of containing the 
Toubou and quelling the eastern disturbances; later, following the rise of 
Qadhafi in Libya, through the latter's utilization of the rebellion to claim, and 
then occupy, the 200-mile strip of northern BET potentially rich with mineral 
resources?  Libya's role in the anti-Ndjamena fighting was, however, restric- 
ted to diplomatic, financial and limited military assistance to Siddick's faction. 


28. It was only several years later, after the outbreak of the rebellion, that Tombalbaye publicly 
admitted that Ndjamena had contributed to their eruption. In 1971, for example, he noted that 
‘many errors of all kinds had been committed and have given rise to injustices .. . which are the 
cause of discontent which in turn led to subversion’, Africa Research Bulletin, Political Series, May 
1971. 

29. For two opposing views see N. Tombalbaye, ‘Expression de la Civilisation Sara: 
initiation au Yondo méne à Dieu’, France-Eurafrique, November 1974, and "Tchad: Revolution 
Culturelle', Afrique Contemporaine No. 69, September-October 1977. 

30. The claim was based on the defunct (never-ratified) 1936 Mussolini-Laval treaty. 
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And not to the Toubou warriors, largely due to sectarian reasons?! but also 
because the latter did not recognize Libya’s territorial demands. 

Mounting domestic opposition to France’s role in this African ‘Vietnam’ 
forced the French to withdraw as Tombalbaye’s main prop (at least overtly), but 
not before the Toubou forces were decimated, scattered into small groups, and 
rolled back to isolated desert outposts. In like manner the eastern rebellion was 
contained except for the ungovernable border wastelands that continued to see 
quick in-and-out incursions from Darfur. Among the reforms the French 
exacted from Tombalbaye was a total reorganization of the Chadian army and a 
retraining (and purge) of the administrative personnel, the elimination of the 
head tax (and other levies) in the north, widescale amnesties, the integration of 
Moslem leaders in the government and administration, the reinstatement of the 
Sahel Sultans with many of their traditional powers (especially of taxation) that 
had been whittled down in the mid-1960s, and a general ‘reconciliation’ policy. 

Though at the time it appeared as if the corner had been turned and Ndjamena 
could reimpose its will over the periphery, such was not the case. In the north 
the Toubou forces were slowly regrouping under a more ideological and battle- 
tested leadership. The only surviving son of the Derde—Wodei Goukouni— 
and Marxist ex-lawyer-turned-guerilla-leader Hissene Habre, emerged in 
control of the main Toubou fighting force of roughly 700 men. The lull in the 
fighting and the peace-offerings implicit in the French-imposed reforms were no 
longer relevant to a rebellion that had acquired maximalist goals under a leader- 
ship with ideological pretensions?? supported, even if lukewarmly, by external 
forces. 

In the east the rebellion had always had a more fragmented ethnic base and the 
unruly and underarmed marauding bands had never coalesced behind any of the 
leaders headquartered across Chad’s borders. Though scattered, and their 
original stranglehold over the eastern regional urban centres broken, they 
retreated to the more remote border areas from which they continued occasional 
forays against Chadian units or urban centres. With the defection of some of 
the Moubi leaders and warriors to the government in 1971 (over 400 of them 
were promptly integrated in the central security forces) the rebellion dwindled in 
dimension to the general unruliness always characteristic of the east. 

The socio-economic and political repercussions of the war, however, had by 
1971 begun to affect the south. Tombalbaye’s purges had left scores of dis- 
affected politicians and administrators. The 1969-71 ‘reconciliation’ amnesties 
had similarly displaced senior Sara personnel hitherto in assured sinecures in 
favour of Moslem and eastern leaders. Much of the plotting within the Sara 
elite (and the subsequent dramatic arrests of those considered the heirs-apparent 


31. The Toubou, and especially the Teda, are of the Sanusiya order, the head of 
which (King Idriss) had just been ousted in Libya. 

32. See the interview with Wodei Goukouni in Andrew Lycett, ‘Chad’s Disastrous Civil War’, 
Africa Report, September-October 1978. 
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to Tombalbaye) stemmed from this disaffection that was spreading within 
Tombalbaye’s own power base. The political assassination in Paris of Dr. Outel 
Bono?3 was one indication of the seriousness with which the regime regarded the 
threat of the emergence of alternate political contenders from the south. More- 
over, though France picked up the tab for much of the war effort, the economic 
dislocations consequent to the fall of large regions under insurgent control 
coupled with the ravages of the Sahel drought, cut into fiscal allocations to the 
south, always in the past the major beneficiary of governmentallargesse. Most 
importantly, however, the disaffection was finally affecting the Chadian armed 
forces—the ultimate prop of the regime and the bulwark against the insurgency. 

The Chadian security forces had been totally shattered and demoralized by the 
success of the civil rebellion, and had proved to be ineffective as a fighting 
force. Largely commanded by Sara officers but with significant numbers of 
non-Sara personnel in the rank and file (many of whom mutinied or deserted on 
the battle-field), the armed forces suffered from poor logistics and obsolete 
material Indeed, in the last stage of the civil war they were completely out- 
weaponed by the sophisticated electronic equipment in rebel hands. Neither 
well-trained nor well-led, aliens in the northern and eastern prefectures (where 
they were virtually regarded as an occupation force and whose populations and 
gripes they could not even begin to understand) rarely did the Chad army 
manifest any serious determination to fight pitched battles. Desertions and 
mutinies were a common occurrence; entire units melted into the countryside at 
the first sign of the enemy—fully half of the army defected or was captured in 
the 1977—78 campaign in BET. 

The officer corps was held to blame for the various reverses in the battle-field, 
and among them powerful resentments emerged that ultimately led to 
Tombalbaye’s fall. Though the 1975 coup had complex causes—and should be 
seen within the context of widescale disaffection with Tombalbaye’s rule—as 
elsewhere many stemmed from personal and corporate motivations.35 Foremost 
among these were deep interarmy resentments and competitions?6 and a series of 
arrests of top officers (1973—75) that, at the time of the coup, threatened to 


engulf yet another strata of the officer corps.?? 


33. As Director of Health in Ndjamena, Bono had fallen foul of the regime on two 

occasions (through critical speeches) and was on the eve of announcing the formation of 

an opposition party in exile (southern-based) when assassinated under mysterious circumstances. 
Tombalbaye disclaimed any role or knowledge of the killing, though later he implicated Georges 

Digiumbayé a former key minister of his. For further details see ‘Chad: the killing of Outel Bono’, 

and 'Light on Bono's Death', in West Africa, 3 September 1973 and 20 January 1975 respec- 

tively. See also Decalo, Historical Dictionary of Chad, pp. 66-7. 

34. In 1976 numbering some 5,000 troops, See Decalo, op. cit., pp. 41-4. 

35. Samuel Decalo, Coups and Army Rule in Africa, New Haven Yale University Press, 1976, 

especially Ch. 1. 

36. Tombalbaye had on several occasions privately and publicity humiliated the Army 

officer corps, and in defence allocations had favoured the gendarmerie and especially 

the specialized Compagnies Tchadiennes de Securité units. 

37. Among the most prominent to be purged were General Felix Malloum (in 1973) in 

connection with political sorcery referred to as the ‘Black Sheep Plot’ and, in 1975, 

Colonel Djimé, Major Kottiga and General Djogo. 
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The coup broke the last tenuous cloak of legitimacy of Ndjamena’s rule; it 
rapidly polarized and politicized the armed forces into factions, and by removing 
a score of the most senior officers from operational to administrative duties, 
further weakened military leadership in the battlefield. Despite General 
Malloum’s ability to persuade the Derde of the Toubou to return to his capital, 
Zouar, the new regime was unable to forge towards its pledge of a non-military 
solution to the internal strife. The Chadian army, was, after all, a badly 
demoralized and defeated army with few sources of support in the countryside, 
and its major prop—France—had since 1970 been trying to extricate itself from 
the military morass largely due to internal public pressure.3 The floundering 
military regime was beset from the outset with factionalism and internal plotting 
and was led by a drab and unimaginative officer (Malloum) who could neither 
inspire confidence among his colleagues nor come up with alternate suggestions 
for action. 

When the final insurgent campaign southwards recommenced (now more 
heavily backed by Libya) the central forces crumpled completely, disintegrating 
along ethnic lines,3 with residual French forces confining themselves to averting 
the physical overrunning of governmental positions in the Sahel belt. Though 
Malloum bitterly criticized Libya's ‘conqueror’s appetite'^? he flew to the Libyan 
oasis of Sebha and later to Benghazi in order to arrange a humiliating truce. Yet 
even as the harsh conditions for a cease-fire were being hammered out, 
Goukouni’s position hardened. Announcing the unification under his aegis of 
all the regional insurgent forces, he called for the unconditional surrender of 
Ndjamena and the definitive replacement of the ‘dictatorial neo-colonial regime 
imposed by France since 11 August 1960 [independence]’.*! Faced with 
renewed rebel advances Malloum attempted a last-minute gamble at splitting the 
insurgents along ethnic lines by elevating recently-expelled FROLINAT leader 
Hissene Habre to the Premiership.*2 The desperate move failed as Malloum 
and Habre—in terms of personality mismatched and with irreconcilable views on 
their relative role within the bicephalous executive—fell apart, leading to 
fighting in downtown Ndjamena and the partition of the capital with Malloum’s 
‘army’ seeking refuge behind a cordon of French troops. Following a series of 
‘summit’ meetings between the various protagonists in which foreign powers 
(Libya, and increasingly Nigeria) played a dominant role in dictating the new 


38. See ‘Chad: French Senate Row’, West Africa, 6 June 1970. 

39. John Howe, ‘The North Has it’, Africa, No. 93, May 1979, p. 29. 

40. ‘Whom is Chad Fighting?’, West Africa, 25 July 1977. See also ‘The Many Faces of 
FROLINAT, West Africa 15 August 1977. 

4l. Africa Research Bulletin, Political Series, May 1978, see also ‘The Price of Peace 
in Chad’, West Africa, 17 April 1978 and the issues of Le Monde, 18, 19, 21, 28, 
29 April 1978. 

42. Predicated on Habre’s ability to bring over to Ndjamena some 500 battle-tested 
troops and to wean away from Goukouni members of his ethnic group, the Gorane. 
Some Toubou-Gorane fighting did indeed erupt, and Habre’s troops did ‘liberate’ from 
the Toubou some villages in Biltine and Ennedi, but this was of little consequence to the 
future pace of events. 
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array of power to emerge,? the victorious forces of Goukouni entered the 
capital, marking the definitive end of an era for Chad. 


The Long Road Back? 

Goukouni’s rise to power on 23 March 1979 signified the de facto end of Sara 
political hegemony, but did not, in itself, usher in either an end to civil strife or a 
new centre of gravity and authority. Sara power had collapsed less because of 
the strength of the periphery than because of the weakness of the centre. A 
new political elite, a mew ethnic and regional coalition of leaders took over 
‘power’ in Ndjamena, but the country remained as splinterized, as totally 
uncontrollable as before. 

Few of the individuals that percolated to prominence in ‘post-liberation’ 
Ndjamena were important power-wielders; some, as West Africa so aptly put it, 
‘scarcely represent anyone but themselves’.44 Indeed, many jumped on the 
FROLINAT bandwagon only once the smell of victory was in the air; others 
emerged to proclaim their anti-Sara credentials and claim their share under the 
new Goukouni sun—only with the fall of Ndjamena itself. The largely 
fictitious ‘Third’ Liberation Army—under Nigerian influence—created only in 
1975 never baptized in action (a ‘phantom Army'5), is a good example; yet 
nominal leadership over this force of ‘little more than 100 men'45 was sufficient 
grounds for the elevation of Shawa Mahamat Lol‘? to the Presidency of Chad in 
the new Goukouni-Habre administration. The largely inactive ‘Vulcan Army’, 
originally led by ‘General’ Baghalani from Khartoum, likewise emerged at 
liberation to claim its share of the spoils, and received two cabinet portfolios. 

Few of the individuals who assumed control of the state apparatus had had any 
relevant administrative experience or decision-making authority in the past. 
Virtual novices to government and administration,*? most (including Goukouni) 
had been petty local functionaries. Running the government machinery (of 
either Chad, or just Ndjamena) with neither expertise nor the assistance of Sara 
personnel and French technicians—the vast majority of whom had fled to the 
south or left the country—proved an impossibility and Ndjamena’s municipal 
services sank to a level below that of sub-provincial villages. 


43. The new Nigerian role in the Chadian crisis is to an equal extent based on a desire 
to assure stability on its northern flank, and on a desire to assist in the elimination of 
France from the region, a cardinal feature of Nigerian foreign policy though rarely stated 
in so many words. Also, Nigeria’s recent role in the 1979 Chad ‘settlement’ may be 
seen as another example of Nigeria’s rise to the status of the major regional power in 
West Africa. 

44. West Africa, 11 June 1979. 

45. West Africa, 30 April 1979. 

46. Ibid. 

47. He had joined the 'Army' only in 1979 and had never commanded troops or seen 
combat. For his biography see Afrique Contemporaine, No. 103, May-June 1979, 
p. 4. See also "Tchad: Anarchie et Confusion’, Afrique Contemporaine, No. 103, May- 
June 1979. 

48. West Africa, 10 December 1979. 
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Bitter ethnic animosities, personal jealousies and competitions between 
segments of the victorious ‘Liberation forces’ triggered persistent bloody con- 
frontations among undisciplined factions, underscoring the total lack of unity or 
ethnic cohesion of the forces that had emerged victorious in the civil strife. 
Until the demilitarization of the capital commenced (January 1980, alas 
abortively), the situation was most volatile in Ndjamena where all factions faced 
each other fully armed and jostled each other for marginal tactical advantage. 
So insecure was the capital, indeed, that Habre never left his headquarters unless 
accompanied by up to 350 guards.°° i 

Control of Ndjamena, moreover, did not translate itself into control of the rest 
of Chad, as rapidly became clear. When a battle-tested Toubou column was 
sent into Mayo-Kebbi (chosen due to its largely non-Sara population) to test 
Colonel Kamougoué's military strength, the troops were decimated, and 
remnants chased north to within 50 kilometres of Ndjamena.! The circle had 
been completed; a new periphery, a new source of resistance to Ndjamena had 
emerged, the south. Though some moderate Sara officers were willing to 
cooperate with Goukouni—such as General Negue Djogo who was elevated to 
the Vice Presidency—Colonel Kamougoué, the most popular southern was not, 
and became the symbol of Sara resistance to the new order in Ndjamena. The 
break between the two Chads rapidly became complete as Kamagoué raised the 
banner of secession. Remnants of the Chadian national army—now stripped of 
their non-Sara personnel—stood guard over the southern prefectures that had 
become all but autonomous. Neither cotton nor foodstuffs—mostly raised in 
the south—found their way to Ndjamena. Swollen with the skilled Sara that 
had fled the Sahel towns, and purged of much of its Moslem populations 
following the bitter anti-Moslem massacres that had erupted at the death throes 
of Malloum’s regime,?? the Sara south presented a remarkable image of unity, 
cohesion and resolve, even more striking when compared to the bickering among 
the victors in Ndjamena. It was doubtless this unity, and the strong rebuff to 
his forces in Mayo-Kebbi, that in 1979 swayed Goukouni to adopt greater flexi- 
bility vis-a-vis the south, especially in light of progressive internationalization of 
the conflict. 

For the collapse of central authority in Ndjamena had also brought about 
greater interference from interested external sources as well as a rearray of 
support behind the various domestic parties. France had virtually changed 
sides in the conflict, assuring the collapse of Sara hegemony by refusing to 


49. See for more examples the reports in West Africa, 18 June and 2 July 1979. 

50. John Howe, ‘The North Has It’, Africa, No. 93, May 1979, p. 32. 

51. To save face, the advance was referred to as one aimed “To show the flag, to provide a 
presence without seeking a confrontation’ (West Africa, 21 May 1979), though it was a 
straightforward military exercise. See ‘Les Accords de Lagos’, Afrique Contemporaine, No. 105, 
September—October, 1979, p. 27. 

52. ‘Massacres of Moslems in Chad’, West Africa, 12 March 1979. The violence was 
described as ‘one of Africa’s worst communal massacres for years’ by Financial Times, 
19 March 1979. 
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assume a combatant role. Nigeria, hitherto only on the sidelines, played a vital 
but exceedingly heavy-handed role in forcing the opposing sides to agree on the 
details for the transfer of power, the cease-fire, and the separation of troops in 
the capital.53 When the new Ndjamena regime appeared on the verge of 
floundering a haughty Nigerian oil embargo promptly pulled it back into line, 
even as pro-Nigerian positions and options were expressed by representatives of 
the Third Liberation Army, virtually a Nigerian pressure group, if not creation. 

Finally, Libya, previously lukewarm in its support for either Goukouni or 
Habre (for reasons we have noted) was deeply alienated by the fact that Dr 
Siddick’s FROLINAT faction had been completely ignored in the allocation of 
portfolios in Ndjamena. In retaliation Libya abruptly switched its support to 
Kamougoué's south creating what has been reported to as ‘a balletic symetry^** in 
the international array of power. In May 1979 a flow of arms to the south 
bolstered the holding-out powers of Kamougoué's forces while a 2,500 troop 
two-pronged Libyan military advance on Faya Largeau served notice that 
Libya’s claims on the Aouzou strip were not to be trifled with. 

The new threats to the territorial integrity of Chad led to a renewed bout of 
negotiations culminating in. August 1979 in the Lagos Agreement in which each 
of the eleven factions demanding a role in the future government was given one 
largely irrespective of the merits of their case. The agreement also stipulated a 
twenty two-man cabinet called the Transitional Government of National Unity to 
be sustained by troops from three countries with non-contiguous borders (Benin, 
Congo/B and Guinea), an exchange of prisoners, demilitarization of the capital 
and national elections within 18 months.55 "The three pillars of the new Govern- 
ment remained Goukouni's FROLINAT, Habre’s Forces Armées du Nord and 
Kamougoué's Forces Armées Tchadiennes; the three leaders were given key 
positions in the new government, with Kamougoué displacing Djogo as Vice 
President of Chad, and Habre retaining the Ministry of Defence over which he 
had laid a personal claim. Other factions were likewise allocated important 
posts (e.g. the Foreign Ministry was given to Ahmet Acyl, the pro-Libyan head 
of the Vulcan Army) though Dr Siddick was only confirmed as Minister of 
Higher Education. The 18 August Lagos Agreement began to be implemented 
only in early November 1979 when the heads of the eleven factions set up the 
agreed government after a protracted meeting at the ‘safe’ site of Douguia 
(60 kms north of Ndjamena on the river-border with Cameroun)56 The 
demilitarization of the capital was likewise an extremely slow process since all 
factions (except for Kamougoué's) were reluctant to withdraw from their hard- 


53. In the latter instance the unruly Nigerian troops in Ndjamena were requested withdrawn 
within a short period of time. See Africa Research Bulletin, Political Series, July 1979. 

54. ‘Chad: Trying to keep it together’, Africa, June 1979, p. 37. See also Jeune Afrique, 13 June 
1979. 

55. 'Les Accords de Lagos', Afrique Contemporaine, No. 105, September-October 1979. 

56. Le Monde, 9 and 13 November 1979. The later issue covers the full list of 
appointments. 
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earned positions, strategically invaluable in case of a renewal in the tug-of-war 
among the victors, 

Despite the temporarily improving picture in Ndjamena, and sighs of relief 
from many observers over the seeming stabilization of the conflict, the situation 
was still highly volatile and should not have offered much ground for excessive 
optimism. The total disunity of the victorious forces, their internal cleavages 
and utter lack of discipline made for further explosive clashes; a murderous ‘free 
for all’ could easily erupt should either Habre or Goukouni fall victim to an 
accidental or calculated attack, while a power grab by Habre could likewise easily 
lead to a bloodbath. Moreover, though Goukouni had emerged as essentially 
the only figure that most other factions were willing to serve under—despite his 
somewhat morose, inward-looking personality—Habre’s ambitions knew few 
bounds and the two key northern leaders still barely got along together. The 
importance to Goukouni of a true entente with the south, and Kamougoué, could 
easily deepen the rift with Habre as the latter feels his influence declining. 

There were also many other factors, social, economic and political—including 
Ouadian resentments at their marginal role in the new power array—that could 
unhinge the precarious equilibrium of late 1979 in Ndjamena. But by far the 
greatest imponderable was whether or not the south could accept its definitive 
eclipse as the political centre of gravity of Chad. In light of the myriad of 
historic grievances and fears that have polarized the south against the Sahelian 
peoples, and in view of the socio-economic importance and cultural unity of the 
south, Sara acquiescence in anything short of equality is highly unlikely. The 
prospects for an enduring stable ethnic/regional sharing of power in Ndjamena 
appears overly optimistic. Several structural devices aimed at protecting 
regional interests and a measure of local autonomy—mooted at various times 
during the last five years—may be unworkable in Chad and, in any case, have 
failed widely elsewhere on the Africa continent. Thus, unless the various 
competing factions in the country are able to tap resources of goodwill currently 
not visible, 1980 may merely mark the onset of the third decade of instability in 
Chad. 

Indeed, the resurgence of civil war in Chad in the first half of 1980 may indi- 
cate that even these somewhat pessimistic projections are overly optimistic. 


REFUGEES AND BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE 
POLICY IN NORTHERN KENYA, 1936-1938 


Davip WILKIN 


From 1936 to 1938 three types of refugees entered or attempted to enter, 
Northern Kenya from Ethiopia; Kenyan administrators under guidance from the 
Colonial Office discriminately responded to each by following a pragmatic policy 
based on local conditions, the stage of fighting in Ethiopia, public opinion in the 
UK and Kenya, legal implications, and the international situation. In other 
words, combinations of such vague variables as past knowledge or impressions of 
each type, administrative and humanitarian interpretations of basic ethical and 
legal principles, initial reactions of the NFD! local staff to constantly changing 
war conditions near the border, the current colonial and imperial policies and 
priorities, plus the tense international situation of the late 1930s determined the 
actual policies pursued rather than any fixed policy. Thus, when Degodia, 
Gabbra and Boran pastoralists living near the border tried to enter when their 
areas were affected by the war, the general response was to prevent their entry, 
despite suffering at the hands of the belligerents, by classifying them as local 
‘tribesmen’ and refusing to consider them as refugees. To Eritreans who 
deserted from the Italian army when they refused to fight their African brethren, 
the response was to classify them as ‘deserters’ and to intern them indefinitely in 
a military camp under strict army regulations. To the most serious challenge, 
by large groups of Amharic-led remnants of thé Ethiopian army, the response 
was to discourage initially the entry of as many as possible and to place the rest in 
a large, well supplied, but closely supervised camp under special civilian 
officers.? 

The Italo-Ethiopian war which broke out on 3 October 1935 had significance 
for all levels of officials in the British Empire, and was not simply a headache for 
the Kenyan administrators. It hastened the demise of the League of Nations 
and invited further aggressive actions by Italy in Africa.3 In response to Italy’s 
aggression, the highest officials chose for the imperial government a vacillating 
and deceptive foreign policy that was less than dynamic. As one writer has 
David Wilkin is presently with the Foreign and Comparative Studies Program at Syracuse 
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observed, they ‘deceived the English people and the League of Nations through- 
out 1935, leading them to believe they wished to bring Mussolini to his knees, 
while they were in fact allowing him a free hand in Ethiopia. Such a policy 
soon had repercussions throughout the Empire and eventually created a new 
direct challenge in East Africa. Under the control of a potentially hostile 
European government, Ethiopia thereafter formed a dangerous wedge between 
the British dependencies of the Sudan, Somaliland, and Kenya.5 

Meanwhile in Kenya the war worried the officials connected with the border 
from the Governor on-down the administrative scale, especially NFD 
administrators who were in an exceptionally delicate position. Although 
worried about numerous Italian actions during the invasion, such as the employ- 
ment of massive numbers of Eritrean troops, they were under strict orders by the 
Colonial and Foreign office to avoid any involvement. When the fighting front 
became adjacent to the border, military and police border patrols in the NFD 
simply watched to ensure that neither belligerent violated their territory. To 
just stand by neutrally as war raged across the border was difficult. One 
Turkana DO wrote in frustration, ‘we are in practice . . . to ignore the fact that 
the two powers are indulging in active warfare." In this extremely frustrating 
situation refugees were to become an unwelcome, though anticipated compli- 
cation for Kenya officials, and likewise for their counterparts in the Sudan and 
Somaliland.8 

Since World War I the Northern Frontier had been Kenya’s major foreign 
problem and was to remain so after Kenya’s independence until the early 
1970s. What one official said in 1947 applies to the whole colonial period: 

On a very small scale our position is somewhat the same as that of the 

Government of India, that is to say that our Northern Frontier Province is also 

our Foreign Affairs problem and that the greater part of our foreign relations 

are in practice the business of the Provincial Commissioner, NFD.° 
A vast dry area containing nearly half of Kenya’s total land, but only a small 
fraction of her total population, the NFD has been described as the ‘one half of 


4. Salvatore John Alberico, ‘Anglo-Italian Relations During the Ethiopian Crisis of 1935-1936’ 
(unpublished M. A. thesis, Syracuse University, 1961), pp. 3-4. He is concerned primarily with 
‘why Britain co-operated with Italy in destroying the sovereignty of Ethiopia’. (p.1). Also, useful 
observations on how British policy evolved are made by Barker, Civilizing Mission, pp. 313-4. 

5. The Italian Empire's threat to British interests in Africa is discussed by Lieut.-Col. H. Moyse- 
Bartlett, The King’s African Rifles, A Study in the Military History of East and Central Africa, 
1890-1945 (Aldershot 1956), pp. 467-82. 

6. ‘Record of a Conference Held at Government House, Nairobi, on the 9th January 1936’, CO. 
533/465/38066. 

7. J.S. S. Rowlands (DC), ‘North Turkana History’, p. 31, TURK/53 (Kenya National Archives, 
hereafter 'KNA?. 

8. For general comparative information on Ethiopian refugees elsewhere in East Africa see 
especially: CO. 535 (on Somaliland), CO 822/82 (on East Africa, and CO 533/479/38066/14. Also 
see: The Missionary Messenger (Bible Churchmen’s), February 1937 (Vol. XV), pp. 20-21. 

9. ‘Memorandum from Governor's House Mombasa to District Secretaries and Chief Native 
Commissioners’, PC/NFD/2/1/3(KNA). 
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Kenya about which the other half knows nothing and seems to care even 
less.!? Pastoral peoples—especially the Degodia, Gabbra and Boran—whose 
livelihood depended on the success of their herds of cattle, camels, sheep, and 
goats, moved continually across the Kenya-Ethiopian border, ignoring when 
possible both the Ethiopian and British colonial officials. Since the most impor- 
tant wells and springs were at the base of the Ethiopian escarpment, the Kenya 
side of the border was even more forbidding and dreary than the Ethiopian 
sector. This geographic fact had caused the administration to adopt a 
permanent international policy that the boundary was ‘open’ and must remain 
so. "There were only a few exceptional oases, mainly Wajir and Marsabit, and 
these became administrative centres as well as congregating spots for pastoral 
groups.!! 

In such a desolate, forbidding and economically unprofitable land, a handful of 
civilian, and, at times, military administrators, had extremely modest adminis- 
trative aims: to regulate border movements and to prevent tribal warfare. But 
even these were not easily achieved. It was only by the mid-1930s that officials 
had more-or-less categorized the various pastoral peoples and demarcated 
boundaries between them. By this time they had also determined which sub- 
groups were Kenyan subjects. To the Ethiopian rulers across the international 
border and to their pastoral subjects, their legalistic talk and fuss over both 
border movements and warfare was simply a nuisance. The Ethiopian officials 
were less legalistically oriented towards respecting lines on paper which indicated 
their precise international border—which were not fully agreed on anyway—and 
about involving themselves in the minor quarrels and fights of their subjects. 
When necessity demanded action, they were more apt to apply the ageless, 
less formal legal code of an ‘eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’. This was 
probably as fair as the elaborate British legal system and certainly more familiar 
to their subjects. While the local officials of both governments generally 
respected the pride and independence of each other, and also that of their not 
easily governed subjects, such different administrative policies, plus an open 
border, generated countless dramatic incidents followed by endless bickering, 
charges and claims by all three groups. The result was a permanent state of 
tension that increased or decreased from month to month depending on local 
events. 


10. Negley Farson, Last Chance in Kenya (London: 1949), p. 260. In 1947, the equally desolate 
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Magazine, vol. 36 (April 1964), pp. 698-709; E. A. T. Dutton, Lillibullero or the Golden Road 
(Zanzibar 1947); Charles Chenevix-Trench, "The Desert’s Dusty Face (Edinburgh and London, 
1964). 

12. Dutton’s Lülibullero, largely the story of A. T. Miles, an important administrator in the area 
during the 1920s and until his death in 1934, is a fascinating narrative of the endless dramatic 
encounters between these three proud bodies. 
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Just as this frontier area generated tension locally between three proud, 
independent groups, it also generated and heightened tension between the 
Kenyan administrators and their overlords in London. Needless-to-say this 
tension was generally not revealed to ‘outsiders’—their pastoral subjects, Kenyan 
settlers, the British public and least of all the Ethiopian or other foreign 
governments. Nonetheless it grew increasingly as the border assumed greater 
significance in the face of the Italo-Ethiopian War. Military rulers had only 
handed over control of this vast area to civilian leadership under V. G. Glenday 
in 1925.  Glenday's small body of administrators were proud, determined, but 
perpetually financially strapped. Although the war necessitated the return of 
military personnel, he and his officials were determined to retain political 
control This was less than desirable from a military point of view, especially 
when the fighting reached Mandera, in the extreme north-east corner of the 
NFD. Soon overlapping intelligent reports, etc., by civillian and military 
officials were reaching Nairobi. As this was considered to be an inefficient use 
of personnel and resources, several conferences were held at different times in 
Nairobi directly under the Governor. After the first of these conferences, it 
was decided upon that civilians would retain control but that closer coordination 
must take place.|* Neither group, however, was at all satisfied as is reflected by 
the correspondence!5 and later by the response to the types of refugees. But 
this lack of agreement was not limited to Kenya. The differences that the 
Foreign Office and Colonial Office and even the Treasury had to constantly 
resolve indicate very different opinions especially as the war came closer, the 
likelihood of refugees became greater, and international pressures increased.!6 

While British imperial and colonial officials quarrelled among themselves 
about the way to handle international problems of the NFD and as the local 
colonial officers, their Ethiopian counterparts and pastoral subjects manoeuvred 
endlessly in their dry, isolated corner of the world, the westward moving war 
front of the war gradually engulfed the latter groups and focused everyone's 
attention. As international tension rose, so did the existing local border 
tension."  Faced with increasing problems, no fixed policy was agreed 
upon. Local officials were permitted to do as before, pragmatically handle 
problems as they arose.!85 It was agreed, however, that minor border transgres- 
sions should be prevented.? When possible small forces should be ‘detained 


13. Dutton records one vivid soliloquy by a frustrated officer who concluded by titling the 
Secretariat in Nairobi the ‘Insectariat’, p. 67. 
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and disarmed’ but ‘large ones’ simply kept ‘under observation’ and immediately 
reported for handling through existing diplomatic channels.29 

The first people to feel the effect of this informal administrative formula were 
the nearby pastoralists classified previously as Ethiopian subjects. Having what 
they considered sufficient ordinary problems with Kenyan pastoralists, colonial 
administrators felt that the entry of more nomadic people with large herds of 
camels, cattle, sheep and goats might upset tenuous internal balances and create 
more internal unrest.?! "This would in turn focus their attention away from the 
pervading fact of war raging just north of the Kenyan-Ethiopian border. Asa 
result, almost all unfortunate individuals and manyattas (family clusters and 
small groups) who attempted to seek refuge were quietly but forcefully 
prevented from entering. Often such pastoralists had suffered immensely as 
the Italians ‘extensively bombed and shot’ their livestock and settlements?? or 
men were forceably drafted into either the Ethiopian or Italian army. Nonethe- 
less, when crossing the border ‘illegally’, they were simply returned as soon as 
possible, after being totally disarmed, either to the Ethiopian Government west 
of the battle front or to the Italians to the east. The only refugees allowed to 
stay were those whose presence clearly did not pose any potential threat to the 
internal status quo. In general this included only a handful of non-pastoral 
peoples.23 

This pragmatic policy of barring the nearby Degodia, Gabbra and Boran 
pastoralists, regardless of their sufferings, is illustrated by numerous examples in 
1936 administrative reports from Mandera and Moyale Districts, areas adjacent 
to the north/south Italian and Ethiopian battle front in that year. In his Annual 
Report, the DO of Mandera, R. G. Turnbull, emphasized that during the year 
there had been concern that masses of nearby peoples might attempt to seek 
refuge in Kenya. But since numbers attempting to enter at any one time had 
been small, the police and military personnel had consistently been able to turn 
them back.24 The DC of Moyale stated in his Annual Report that the 
‘Gaddaduma area was [a problem] as it was thought that a large influx of refugee 
tribesmen might take place there and orders had been given that this was not to 
be allowed’.25 Despite this order, he further reported that when the people in 
the area were attacked by Ethiopian troops for having harassed their retreat, they 
‘fled into our territory some even passing right through the district to Wajir...A 
great deal of work . . . had to be done to collect these people most of whom were 
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finally pushed up the border’.2 On another occasion, when a group attempted 
to flee Italian destruction, they were ‘collected’ and ‘returned to the Ethiopian 
side at Moyale'.? A final example is an unfinished story, the conclusion of 
which can only be guessed. After the Italian seizure of Ethiopian Moiale, many 
Africans fled over to Moyale but were disarmed and returned to the Italians. 
The DC unemotionally related: ‘The mass of refugees and their stock had been 
concentrated in the ... boma... Lists were made and these people were handed 
back to the Residente. However, all arms found on refugees were taken from 
them and retained at Moyale’.?8 

Concurrent with the pastoralists’ attempts to gain entry, mainly in January 
1936 while the war was at its height, another type of refugees, Eritrean con- 
scripts in the Italian army, demanded entry. While the administration correctly 
anticipated a later arrival of Ethiopian administrators and troops, the sudden 
entry of 415 armed Eritreans was unexpected. These armed men, who had 
mutinied from the Italian army, indicated that up to a total of 2000 might be 
coming so quick preparations were made for ‘a much large influx'2? None- 
theless, the Eritreans immediately generated a discriminate response based on 
the pragmatic formula of not actively opposing large forces. To oppose armed 
and trained men who had obviously mutinied successfully from the Italian army 
would have been dangerous since the numbers of Kenyan police and KAR 
soldiers who patrolled the NFD in that area were probably fewer than these 415 
soldiers. Or to have disarmed them and then returned them would have been 
contrary to the normal conduct of war and probably more important would have 
stirred up the wrath of British humanitarians. The officials, therefore, simply 
disarmed the men and sent them out óf the border area via Wajir?? to a special 
military camp quickly set up near the Isiolo Provincial Headquarters?! Here 
they were 'detained'? until World War II as officials could not agree on a place 
to resettle them, nor did they dare to send them back. One administrator 
dryly noted ‘as they have no women they would be a trouble anywhere’.34 


26. Ibid.,pp.6-7. 
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While British officialdom considered these deserters as an unfortunate 
intrusion into Kenya, creating a new administrative problem, the Eritreans seem 
to have considered their escape from the Italian army as a chance for 
freedom. Disliking imprisonment in a closely guarded camp, thirty-one 
disillusioned men escaped and headed north for the Ethiopian border on 22 April 
1937.5 Although many were shot or captured by the KAR and police, and 
others drowned crossing the Uaso Nyiro River, police and army forces in 
Marsabit District spent the next month ferreting out every missing man.%6 
Local inhabitants were warned not to harbour escapees. When all were 
accounted for, the PC thankfully noted that local inhabitants had not become 
involved. The affair seemed to have received almost no publicity and after an 
inquest by the Resident Magistrate of Nairobi was largely forgotten.38 

Other Eritrean deserters from the Italian army entered a year later when the 
war had moved into the area north of Marsabit and Turkana Districts. On 15 
January 1937, 46 entered Namaropus in the extreme north of Turkana. Then 
on 27 March 1937, just preceding the first group of the First Ethiopian refugees, 
a final seven arrived. These men, unlike their former 415 comrades, seemingly 
had joined the Ethiopian army for a year. Although the smaller group was 
temporarily quarantined locally for smallpox, all were sent as soon as possible to 
the camp already in operation in Isiolo.%9 

As the entry of these last few Eritreans indicates, the war front had broken up 
by 1937. The termination of the front resulted in the areas of south-west 
Ethiopia, north of Marsabit and Turkana District, being left in a state of political 
chaos with neither the ex-Amharic led Ethiopian administration nor the Italians 
in control, with a smallpox epidemic further complicating the situation? While 
this termination of a formal battle front released pressure on the pastoral people, 
it indicated that the Ethiopian army was in desperate straits and that many would 
soon have to submit to the enemy or seek external refuge. For those that 
sought refuge there would be no return; they would be undoubtedly true 
political refugees whom the colonial administrators must accept. By mid-1937 
the imperial and colonial administrations could not have dared to do otherwise 
since world opinion largely condemned Italian action. To have turned away 
these refugees, especially after they had been struggling for more than a year 
after the war was considered over, would have brought unfavourable publicity to 
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the imperial as well as the colonial government.*! The Kenyan administration, 
therefore, under advice and orders from the Colonial Office resigned themselves 
to accepting these defeated leaders and troops and prepared emergency 
supplies.42 For the local Marsabit and Turkana civil and military administra- 
tors, the prospects of large numbers of Ethiopian officials created quite a 
different situation from that of their colleagues in Mandera and Moyale the year 
before. 

The emergency supplies and contingency plans made by officials were wise 
indeed because in mid-May 1937 the first 370 Ethiopian ex-officials and troops 
arrived at Namaropus in Turkana District. When the final groups of Eritreans 
had entered in January and March, they had brought stories of major Italian 
victories and warned that large numbers of defeated Ethiopian troops and their 
dependents were moving southwards towards the border. Other reports 
confirmed these stories and added that the last important town, Bako, had 
fallen. The arrival, therefore, of the refugees was not unexpected. In his 
Intelligence Report for May 1937, the OIC of Turkana District vividly narrated 
the dramatic story of the refugees’ entry and illustrated the government’s 
pragmatic policy: 

The events on the frontier, namely the situation at Namaropus and the influx 

of refugees, have over-shadowed all other happenings in the District during 

the month... A meeting between the DO and Fitaurari Zaude [the Ethiopian 
leader] was arranged for 13/5/37 [where] the DO was informed of the desire 
of the Abyssinians to take immediate refuge in Kenya. 

It was pointed out that no one who was not in imminent danger of severities 
could be admitted, and the great hardships of life of refugees was 
stressed... On 15/5/37 a total of 198 were admitted, and a further 50 were 
admitted on 16/5/37. There remained a further 122. It was found to be 
impossible to persuade them to return to their own country and it was realized 
that even should they leave Namaropus they would only make their way round 
to the East of the Lake and enter Kenya through the NFD. They were 
therefore admitted on 18/5/37. 

Eventually 370 were admitted—234 men, 85 women and 51 children. As soon 
as possible, the refugees were moved to Lokitaung, the police centre of 
Northern Turkana District, where they were inoculated for smallpox, cared for 
until their health was restored, and then moved south.*4 

41. By this time Amharic-led groups of refugees had also fled into the Sudan and British 
Somaliland. As the debates in the House of Commons and the articles in The Times (London) 
reveal, the problem of Ethiopian Refugees had already received publicity prior to the arrival of 
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1937, p. 15; Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), 5th Ser., Vol. 321, 10 March 1937, pp. 
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Despite advance planning, even 370 refugees in reasonable health had strained 
the local administrators and the limited facilities. Yet much larger groups were 
to follow. On 7 June, while the 370 were being accommodated, reports were 
received of large groups approaching the border from the east side of the Omo 
River. (They had to cross this river to reach Namaropus and Turkana District 
on the west side of Lake Rudolf.) Turkana officials could see this group in the 
far distance with binoculars and soon realized that the Merille, who lived along 
the Omo River, which was flooding, were unwilling to lend them canoes for 
crossing.5 The result made work more difficult eventually for the Kenyan 
administration and reduced the refugees to a pathetic condition as they had to 
move south-east into the desert wastes of north-west Marsabit District. They 
began their trek on 21 June and were soon followed by two more groups on 28 
June and 14 July.46 Meanwhile the first group that had entered through 
Turkana, plus a few more who were fortunate enough to cross the Omo in early 
June, had been moved south to Kapenguria. There they awaited further 
movement via road and rail through Kitale to Isiolo where a large camp was 
planned.48 à 

For the three large groups that moved south-east in the desert wastes along the 
east shore of Lake Rudolf, the journey was devastating. The leaders were 
Amharic nobles and professionals, used to a cooler climate and hence over- 
dressed. By the time the local administrators were able to locate and reach them 
at Karsa and North Horr, those that had not already succumbed to a combination 
of disease, especially smallpox and dysentery, starvation, and the terrible rigours 
of a journey over hot rugged wasteland, were in a truly wretched condition. In 
his reports Glenday vividly described the refugees’ journey and their unfortunate 
condition. He concluded by noting that ‘to feed, to innoculate and generally to 
treat the sick proved to be a serious business.'5? As the number eventually 
totalled almost 7000 people! and the area so remote, it was indeed serious and 
far beyond the capabilities of the few local administrators of the NFD, who had 
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to receive additional assistance from the Royal Air Force, Police, and Medical 
Department.» 

While this large body recuperated at North Horr following their excruciating 
journey and prior to their transfer to the new camp at Isiolo, several murders 
occurred. These events appeared to reflect back on the old frontier relations 
between the British colonial adminstrators, their Amharic counterparts and the 
local, nomadic tribesmen prior to the Italian advent. Some of the ex-Ethiopian 
rulers, as they passed through Southern Ethiopia, were believed to have attacked 
Gabbra and Boran manyattas. In retaliation, a Gabbra and Boran raid at the 
camp resulted in the murder of several servants and ‘slaves’ of the Amharic 
leaders. Much to the British administrators! annoyance, no one seemed con- 
cerned about the murders. As a result, according to their reports, they were 
left looking for murderers about whom no one besides themselves cared about 
and who may have crossed the border into an area in administrative chaos.5? 

Despite small annoying problems and the magnitude of their task, the colonial 
officials in charge of the refugees completed their main objectives within a few 
months. Although they had been, and were to remain, reluctant hosts, the 
officials appreciated that accommodating these particular refugees was the only 
politically feasible and humane policy to follow. They did their jobs with 
admirable efficiency. In a short time the health of most refugees had been 
reasonably well restored and they had been moved to the Isiolo camp. The final 
numbers totalled approximately 6000 men, women and children.* Although 
crude by many standards, the camp's living facilities were definitely superior to 
those of the average Kenyan in the thirties. By the end of the year, the camp's 
DC could report that ‘the children... have been transformed from apathetic 
starvelings into the inquisitive creatures that they should be.'55 

Situated four miles north of Isiolo boma (administrative headquarters) and a 
few miles from the Eritrean camp, the Ethiopian camp spread out along the 
Isiolo River on a windy, dusty site under civilian NFD administrators. Withina 
few months of its formation, the camp had been organized along lines that were 
to be followed for the next two years. With little choice, the Ethiopians largely 
had resigned themselves to the fate of most refugees, life in limbo. Although 
the location was not pleasant, and the inhabitants seemingly looked forward to 
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long trips into the mountains for supplies of wood and bamboo, the site was: 
probably as good as could be found in the dry, inhospitable NFD.5 In 
organizing the camp the political policy of indirect rule was invoked. The 
administration, nonetheless, administered some affairs directly, such as a weekly 
roll call for all inhabitants and a daily roll call for working men conducted under 
the supervision of the DO appointed specifically to supervise the camp. Under 
this policy, the camp was physically divided into three parts, around a central 
square which was composed of several stores, hospital, school, church and 
offices, depending on which of the three royal Amharic leaders—Fitaurari 
Tadame, Dejazmatch Walde Miriam, and Fitaurari Zaudi—the person claimed 
allegiance.5? Each of these divisions was subdivided into companies, with 
twelve under Tadame (2976 people), seven under Miriam (1826 people) and six 
under Zaudi (1167 people)? Minor judicial cases were determined by an 
assembly of Ethiopian elders. They also often acted as a ‘grand jury’ for the 
DO's court.5? Despite repeated complaints by the DO of general inefficiency, 
the colonial government never altered the organization. 

The Government, as already noted, provided reasonably good services for the 
camp’s inhabitants, including a well-organized food supply system and sanitary, 
medical and educational facilities. Under the leadership of a European medical 
doctor, nurse, headmaster, and sanitary health inspector, hundreds of camp 
members were trained and engaged to assist in this work. Several Kenya dis- 
tributors were contracted to supply meat, and cattle were killed according to 
prescribed Ethiopian Coptic Church rituals. As one pound of meat was issued 
daily to each adult, supplying the camp became an important new source of 
revenue for some of the pastoral peoples of the NFD.’ Also, seven pounds of 
posho (maize meal), } ounce salt, and a piece of soap were allotted weekly to each 
person. Cloth and blankets were infrequently supplied.? Dr. F. H. McKenna 
and his wife, a nurse, along with two Asian assistants, lived at the camp to 
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organize the hospital and to train the necessary semi-skilled staff. Special 
attention was given to a women’s and children's clinic. Considering that there 
had been only one doctor in the whole NFD at Wajir, their presence helped the 
Provincial Headquarters as well. A sanitary supervisor and his assistants helped 
prevent malaria and other diseases by spraying. Extremely concerned over 
what it termed slavery, the colonial administration took great pains to get the 
1100 children into school and to remove approximately 400 orphans (320 boys 
and 80 girls) from the people they were living with. Save the Children's Fund 
in Britain took a special interest and periodically sent money to the camp through 
the Colonial Office.66 Alan Smith, initially with the Sudan Inland Mission and 
later a civil servant, was mainly responsible for the work with the children and 
education in general. Besides organizing a school, he encouraged everyone to 
get involved in numerous handicrafts such as weaving, and started a five acre 
shamba for the school children.*? 

Although Smith's assistance to camp officials in providing camp services was 
fully appreciated and utilized, the administration's relations with other 
missionaries desiring to work in the camp full time in assorted ways were always 
‘correct and proper’ but not appreciated and not utilized. As the primary 
objective was to have the camp run as efficiently and simply as possible, officials 
tended to respect, or at least to be content with, the ancient Coptic Christian 
beliefs of the Ethiopians. Evangelical missionaries had different objectives, 
however, and considered the Ethiopians as potential converts to their own par- 
ticular teachings. Such salvational goals tended to stir up controversy among 
both the refugees and themselves. One cynical DC noted in his monthly 
Intelligence Report: 


A feud connected with the evangelisation of the Refugee School children, 
whose Christianity hereby dates from the Council of Chalcedon in the fourth 
century, waxed among the various camp missionaries of more recent 
sects. It is understood that the views of some are held by their opponents to 
be comprehensible in Roman Catholics, but not the Christians. 


As controversy was the major thing that officials did not want, and yet was 
certainly not lacking within the camp anyway, missionaries who aggravated the 
situation remained unwanted intruders.? Nonetheless, both Kenyan and 
Colonial Office officials in London were careful in dealing with the missions as 
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they were more concerned about public squabbles with religious and humani- 
tarian groups in Britain than controversy within the camp. 

Publicity, even favourable, was generally undesired by either the colonial or 
the imperial government, as the whole refugee issue including both the Eritreans 
and Ethiopians, involved such a complex set of delicate interrelated issues. 
Nonetheless, in the latter part of 1937, the whole issue received con- 
siderable publicity with complicated results. There were two immediate 
reasons for publicity. The first was the arrival of approximately 7000 refugees, 
already described, and the second was a riot in the Eritrean camp in which the 
KAR shot and killed ten internees. The arrival of the Ethiopians in mid-1937 
and the efficient, well coordinated relief measures by Kenyan officials were 
generally noted in very favourable terms by the world press?! While shying 
away from publicity, the officials, nevertheless, obviously enjoyed the feeling 
that their efforts were appreciated. Buta few months later in November, when 
the Ethiopian camp was beginning to function routinely and the favourable press 
reviews became fewer, an unexpected riot in the nearby military-governed camp 
for Eritreans produced less favourable publicity.72 The resulting controversy 
annoyed and concerned officials enough that they revised their responses to the 
refugees. 

The riot occurred after the Eritreans had been interned almost two years 
under strict military discipline. The cause, riot details, and resulting inquiry 
are simple. Continued military confinement of men who felt they should be 
free, and should indeed according to international practice be free, led to 
extreme frustration. On 13 November, right after the European officer in 
charge had left the camp, a dispute that had occurred during a football match 
spontaneously led to a riot in which internees armed with pieces of firewood as 
clubs ‘advanced in a threatening manner on the guard’ who became frightened 
and opened fire. Within a few minutes, seven men were dead, three dying 
and 26 others wounded. Thereupon the riot ended as quickly as it had started. 
Worried Kenyan officials immediately had the Resident Magistrate, Nairobi, 
conduct a judicial inquiry. Within six weeks it ended with minor recommen- 
dations for camp improvement and discipline and with the exoneration of the 
officer in charge and askaris who opened fire. (There is no evidence to 
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indicate that the Eritrean detainees ever again caused major administrative 
problems; they seemed to have totally resigned themselves to their fate.) 

The details of the riot had been simple, but it fully pried open the lid of a 
pandora's box for both the Kenyan Government and Colonial and Foreign 
Offices. It could not be fully closed until World War II changed the status of 
Ethiopian refugees from left-overs of a previous neighbouring African-ruled 
country into allies against fascist Italy. The multiple, delicate, and intricately 
interrelated issues that British officials were forced to grapple with and resolve as 
quickly as possible can be basically summarized as five. These were: (a) the 
legality and humaneness of restricting the refugees in tightly controlled camps 
after the Italo-Ethiopian War ended, with small but vocal groups of humani- 
tarians and fascists/colonists—both in Kenya and Britain—demanding for 
opposite reasons, a different system; (b) the financing required for retaining the 
refugees in camps; (c) the Kenyan and Colonial Office’s fear of Italy closing the 
open border between Italian-ruled Ethiopia and Kenya, depriving the Kenyan 
Degodia/Gabbra/Boran pastoralists of their traditional and necessary water 
holes; (d) the Colonial and Foreign Offices’ concern in keeping the Ethiopian 
refugee situation in Kenya parallel to the Ethiopian refugee situation elsewhere, 
especially Somaliland and Sudan and de-emphasizing the whole Ethiopian issue, 
and (e) a satisfactory solution of placing the refugees in a permanent home. 

The immediate public controversy, although small, centred in Britain on the 
issue of keeping the refugees in camps and in Kenya on the same, plus the 
financing of the camps. But the two overlapped with each other as well as other ` 
issues as the following example of conservative settler opinion illustrates. The 
East African Standard had conveyed the news of the riot to the whole 
country—especially the white settlers. Several stories appeared covering minor 
details of both the incident and the inquiry. At the height of the controversy 
that the publicity had generated, one individual signing himself as “Taxpayer’ 
clearly indicated in a letter to the editor the tone of disapproval towards the 
Eritreans’ riot. As a ‘hardworking settler’ he was upset that men should be 
allowed to idly loaf in their camp who were noteworthy only for deserting from 
the Italian army. He hoped that the Kenyan Government was not paying for 
their upkeep and suggested that they be put to work on the bad roads in the 
NFD.” (Itis interesting to note that shortly thereafter they were indeed put to 
work on roads and other public projects.76) Others, both in Kenya and Britain, 
would have preferred to have had quick discussions with the Italians and ended 
the problem once and for all by sending everybody back to Ethiopia or Eritrea, 
despite who was paying the bill. Holders of this preference included some 
Colonial Office and Kenyan officials as the following phrase from the inter- 
departmental correspondence of the Colonial Office indicates: 
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If it were left to me, I would ship the whole bunch back to Eritrea and forget 
about them: but this simple solution does not commend itself to my superiors.7? 


Kenyan officials probably feared most, however, the eventual uproar from the 
settlers if the Colonial Office did not get quick assurance from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that Kenya would not have to assume any financial responsi- 
bility. The Governor objected strongly by telegram and letter when initially 
warned not to assume this would be the case. He publically expressed his 
relief to the Legislative Council when assurance was finally given. 


... His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom have agreed that the 
expenditure incurred by the Government of Kenya in the maintenance of the 
Abyssinian refugees and other special services arising out of the Italo- 
Ethiopian situation is to be refunded to this Government. The Colony will 
not be called on to bear the financial burden of the maintenance of those 
refugees.79 


In contrast to conservative opinion, humanitarian and anti-fascist groups 
wanted the refugees released from restrictive camps or get firm guarantees that 
the internees would not be forcibly repatriated to areas under Italian rule. 
These groups certainly did not succeed in getting the refugees released and only 
got vague, grudgingly given promises in Parliament that they would not be 
forced to return.8° While African expatriates in England?! and humanitarians of 
various kinds did what they could to keep the issue alive,8? they faced an uphill 
struggle in light of other larger issues in the late 1930s. African refugees whose 
maximum totals never exceeded 8000 seemed almost inconsequential to a world 
threatened by war and confronted by hundreds of thousands of refugees in 
Europe. Still they raised the issue periodically in Parliament and in national 
newspapers. In addition Sylvia Pankhurst tried to arouse people in the New 
Times and Ethiopian News but it had limited circulation and relatively little 
impact?! After a spate of stories about the arrival of refugee groups in August 
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1937, most news related to sensational stories. Several newspaper accounts, for 
example, dealt with an Amharic noble living in Palestine who discovered that his 
_wife had escaped into Kenya and how he had sent his nephew to bring her to 
Palestine. Thus, these groups maintained the status quo and at least pre- 
vented the administration from negotiating with Italy for the refugees’ return. 

However, while there is little evidence to indicate that the general public 
recognized it, the questionable legality of the refugee camps deeply worried 
senior administrators in Kenya and the Colonial Office and was closely associated 
with the maintenance of the camps. A steady flow of official correspondence 
continued on this legal issue,96 resulting both in the construction and amendment 
of several laws in Kenya. In the case of the Eritreans, the initial problem was 
that they had not followed the accepted ‘international practice ... that deserters 
from foreign armed forces should be allowed liberty of movement in the territory 
in which they seek refuge. Later the issue became even more complex. 
How could they keep the men interned when the war that they had sought refuge 
from had ended. The Deputy Governor of Kenya stated that there was ‘no 
authority, legal or moral, for their detention.'55 But in the end officials 
considered the legal side of the coin less important than the politically feasible 
side. "They feared that the Eritreans' release would offend Italy and could not 
think of anywhere to send them that was acceptable to the various Colonial 
Governments. (Consideration was given to Northern Rhodesia, Sierra Leone 
and the Sudan.8°) The result was, thus, a questionably legitimate Kenyan 
law. The legal situation with regard to the Ethiopians was parallel. Colonial 
Office officials fumed over the difference in de facto and de jure recognition of 
Italian rule and ended up simply permitting Kenya to write a law. Although 
the laws were questionably legal, officials may have assumed correctly that few 
people would be inclined to notice with Fascist Italy and Germany becoming 
more aggressive and the Spanish Civil War still on people's minds.?! 

Although largely unknown by the general public, an equally important con- 
cern of the Kenyan—especially local NFD adminstrators—and Colonial Office 
officials was the fear of Italy attempting to close the ‘open’ Southern Ethiopian 
border with Kenya. As noted earlier, maintaining an open border had of 
neccessity greatly concerned the administration prior to the war despite endless 
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quarrels with Ethiopian officials. The same was still true. They correctly saw 
the basic duty as being the protection of their subjects’ interests, which meant 
keeping the border open since the essential wells and springs lay at the base of 
the Ethiopian escarpment. Without such access the pastoralists’ livestock could 
not survive the long dry season. Hence they were very cautious about doing 
something that would openly offend the Italian administration in Ethiopia. Italy 
had been reluctant to allow open borders in Somaliland and she soon threatened 
to abrogate the trans-frontier water and grazing rights along this border 
as well?? The refugees helped give her an excuse to do so. Furthermore most 
NFD officials considered that they had done, and were doing, their duty, by 
graciously—although reluctantly—accepting the refugees into Kenya and 
sustaining them completely in the refugee camps. Thus, if their release en- 
dangered the border status quo, the refugees must not be released. In their eyes. 
that was the end of the matter. Higher officials were loath to dispute such 
judgements.’ 

The refugees also presented to the Colonial and Foreign Office other inter- 
national problems that did not directly affect the Kenyan offiçials. The 
Colonial Office was concerned that a similar response was given to refugees in 
both British Somaliland and Kenya.” The Foreign Office was, likewise, con- 
cerned with Ethiopian refugees in the Sudan, in addition to their wider foreign 
policy affairs. The latter in relation to Ethiopia was essentially to forget or at 
least ignore that she ever existed as an independent state until it was in their 
interest after World War II erupted to do otherwise. But because of the inter- 
national issues, Kenyan responses to the refugees were considered in the light of 
wider imperial concerns. Thus, when Kenyan officials passed on suggestions 
for a ‘solution’ to the refugee issue, they were given merit only with regard to the 
wider situation. This was especially true since most ideas revolved around 
schemes for sending the refugees somewhere—actually anywhere—outside 
Kenya.’5 

While senior colonial and imperial officials pondered over the wider issues 
raised by their presence in Kenya, the refugees remained unhappily in limbo 
under the benevolent but firm control of more junior civilian or military 
administrators. After the riot, control over the Eritrean camp was more vigilant 
and control over the Ethiopian camp became nearly as strict. In the latter camp 
officials successfully avoided any open trouble by maintaining a constant show of 
force. Over 100 Kenya police lived in the camp and at least one officer was 
constantly in the camp.?6 "The better than usual services were also provided 
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partly for the same reason—to keep the refugees reasonably pacified and to 
hinder the growth of serious discontent. As a result of not being able to release 
their frustrations in any other way, however, the camp turned inward and people 
seemed to release their frustrations on each other. Thus the camp became 
‘universally divided against itself?" Traditional leaders and special Ethiopian 
camp police seemed to take the brunt of the discontent.? In light of past 
frontier experience with Ethiopian officials, some administrators assumed this 
was their usual way of life.? One official, nevertheless, astutely noted that the 
basic reason for general discontent was simply the nature and organization of the 
camp. 


The Refugees . . . have been subject to sufficient discipline and organization to 
make them discontented with their lot, but have been given sufficient liberty 
to find an outlet for their discontent. That is to say they are constantly 
meeting with interference with their freedom to do as the please, and yet they 
are not shut up at night, nor are they continually under the supervision of an 
armed guard who would prevent them from quarrelling.109 


The refugees' discontent reached its apex in mid-1938 amidst the international 
controversy over ‘the question of the recognition of Italy’s conquest of 
Ethiopia!!! Continuing frustration combined with increasing awareness of 
British diplomatic duplicity created a delicate situation in which camp officials 
felt it necessary to parade ‘a large body of armed police’ to avoid an open 
demonstration.!°2 Sir Brooke-Popham vividly described the situation as follows: 


We are having a bit of trouble with the Abyssinian refugees at Isiolo. This 
seems to be entirely due to anti- British propaganda that has started as a result 
of a recent decision in regard to the acknowledgement of Italian sovereignty in 
Abyssinia. The propaganda has been done partly by a paper called the 
‘Times of Ethiopia’ and partly by letters including, apparently, one from 
the late Emperor. One of the aspects of the trouble was a deputation 
demanding that men in the camp should be given arms and allowed to march 
back into Abyssinia... We are introducing censorship and transferring six 
of the leaders to the deserters’ camp... I mention this once again just to 
stress the necessity of getting some solution to the refugee problem. 
Amongst other things the strict legal position is not too satisfactory.103 
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While the Governor was undoubtedly exaggerating the ‘bit of trouble’ in order 
to generate a response from the Colonial Office in solving the problem to 
Kenya’s satisfaction, his letter illustrates the refugees’ desire to return and fight 
rather than remain indefinitely interned and the local administrative response of 
simply tightening up the existing regulations and censorship. Since the NFD 
remained a closed area during the period between World War I and World War 
II, with outsiders requiring a special pass, it was relatively easy to initiate censor- 
ship of letters and literature considered inflammatory or dangerous. 
Likewise with their new ‘law’, officials transferred ‘troublesome’ members from 
the Ethiopian camp to the military ruled Eritrean camp.!°% Most refugees ‘lived 
in resignation’ under the tightened regulations, but a few determined men did 
unsuccessfully break away towards Ethiopia late in 1938. One official concisely 
summed up the attempt, again revealing the administration’s attitude, as follows: 

All but one batch were re-captured whilst the others were arrested by the 

Italians after crossing the border and put in gaol. At first it might be 

wondered why they should not be allowed to make good their escape but it 

must be remembered that the Italians would charge us with sending them up 
there to cause internal trouble in their country.19 

By early 1939 the problem of ‘solution’ had to be resolved. Sending them 
back was obviously unsatisfactory. In August 1939, in fact, 200 who desired to 
return and were permitted to do so by the Italian authorities, were more or less 
interned upon arrival, clearly showing that this was not a solution. Yet 
something had to be done. The people could not be kept in crowded camps 
forever in the wretched climate of Isiolo.? Permanent placement on the land 
for both Ethiopians and Eritreans became the only realistic choice. The 
problem was where. The NFD was ruled out because of its climate and near- 
ness to Ethiopia. The rest of Kenya was ruled out for as long as possible by the 
Governor, Sir Brooke-Popham. His views were essentially those of the settlers 
who firmly opposed any use of their reserved areas.! As already noted, places 
as diverse as the Sudan, Sierra Leone and Northern Rhodesia had been 
suggested. Tanganyika was considered for a while.!! Even representatives 
came from the Uganda Government and the Omukama of Bunyoro to consider 
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the feasibility of resettlement there.!!! Thus, the search for a satisfactory 
solution proved to be elusive and unfruitful for a long time. Only by the time 
World War II started later in 1939 had a decision been made to resettle the 
Eritreans in Kilifi District at Gotani and the Ethiopians in Taveta along the 
Tsavo River.1? 

Ironically, by the end of 1939 when the resettlement had finally been com- 
pleted, the refugee problem had almost ended. Previously unwanted people 
soon became British allies. By 1942, Ethiopians had helped the British 
considerably in stopping an Italian advance into the NFD and in driving the 
Italians out of Ethiopia.!! 

Although important as an example of a pragmatic administrative response to an 
African challenge, the plight of the refugees also serves as a small African 
example of the enormous world-wide refugee problems of 1935-50 that were 
thereafter to spread throughout Africa. Since ideologies in Europe ran rampant 
and refugees were totalled by the hundred thousand, individuals or even groups 
the size of these exiles were overlooked. Indeed, these refugees in Northern 
Kenya were but a tiny chapter in an enormous book of tragedy and 
suffering. They were more fortunate than many refugees to end their trek in a 
country of exile which in the 1930s was willing to protect them from further 
physical pain and want. Their initial physical ordeal and continued mental 
anguish, nonetheless, parallels more horrific situations elsewhere.!4 The 
League of Nations documents on refugees exclusively dealt with the enormous 
European and Asian problems, but reveal many strikingly similar patterns of 
exiled, ignored and forgotten peoples.!5 In a strictly African setting, the 
Eritrean and Ethiopian refugees can be seen both as a result of latter-day 
imperial conquest in Africa and as the harbinger of a major problem subsequently 
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of great importance to African national states.!!6 Within several decades of 
these exiles, the new African states would, like the rest of the world, have to 
cope with Robert Kee’s tragically valid statement that ‘refugee situations are 
today as much a permanent feature of [world] civilization as was, in the Middle 
Ages, the plague'.!7 

116. For a comprehensive study of the post World War II refugee problem in Africa, see: Sven 
Hanrell (ed.), Refugee Problems in Africa (Uppsala, the Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, 


1967). This work indicates that by 1 January 1967, there were approximately 735,000 refugees in 
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SIR HUGH CLIFFORD AS GOVERNOR OF 
NIGERIA: AN EVALUATION 


S. J. S. Cookzv 


UNTIL THE CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS that followed the end of the Second World 
War, British colonial governors in tropical Africa exercised virtually unlimited 
executive and legislative functions. Their charge to preserve law, order and 
good government indicated that they had to devise and implement policies bene- 
ficial to both British and indigenous interests. The extent to which these 
governors were able to fulfil their responsibilities is a subject often ignored by 
African colonial historians. One reason (which might have been significant in 
the past) is the unavailability of the records essential for an objective comparative 
assessment. But the passage of time and the liberalization of access to 
public records has diminished the significance of this reason. Another might be 
the difficulty of establishing the parameters on which a comparative evaluation 
might be based. For example, settler presence in Eastern and Southern Africa 
made conditions there different from those in West Africa and the governors in 
both regions had to adopt divergent policies. Economic and cultural differences 
among the colonies also circumscribed the initiative of the governors. Never- 
theless, it is still possible within a given colony to evaluate and compare the 
contributions of successive governors. In particular, it is possible from the 
vantage point of post-independence Africa to assess which governor adopted 
policies that changed for good or ill the course of history in a given colonial 
territory. 

In the case of Nigeria, studies relating to the tenure of some governors have 
been undertaken without a critical evaluation of their impact based on the above 
criteria. An impression is thus conveyed.of the continuity of a predetermined 
colonial policy which, in fact, is contrary to the evidence.! What amounts to a 
classic example of the initiative which a far-sighted colonial governor could 
take is Sir Hugh Charles Clifford who governed Nigeria between 1919 and 
1925. In most studies connected with his tenure, Clifford appears as the 
unpredictable governor who, after excoriating the West African nationalists for 
demanding representative government, injected the elective principle into the 
colonial legislature. Those interested in colonial administration have also 
pointed out his establishment of a central secretariat in Nigeria which departed 
from the perfunctory system operated by his predecessor, Sir Frederick (later 
Lord) Lugard. However, Clifford's tenure has far more significance than these 
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and in re-examining it one is drawn to the conclusion that he might have been the 
greatest of the Nigerian colonial governors. 

In 1906 Clifford, who was then colonial secretary of Trinidad and Tobago, had 
been considered to succeed Lugard as governor of Northern Nigeria; instead he 
was sent to Ceylon to be its colonial secretary.3 It is not too much to claim, with 
the advantage of hindsight, that the history of Northern Nigeria would have been 
different had Clifford arrived there in those early years when the policy of 
Lugard had not quite crystalized. Clifford, the grandson of an English Catholic 
peer, was then forty years old, experienced in colonial administration, and well- 
acquainted with the world of Islam. He had also acquired a reputation as a 
writer and an authority on the Malay language. It was not until 1912 that he 
would enter West Africa as governor of the Gold Coast (now Ghana). 

Clifford remained governor of the Gold Coast for seven years. During that 
period Lugard, who had been recalled to neighbouring and larger Nigeria in 1912 
as governor-general, undertook the task of amalgamating the administrations of 
that colony. The contrast in the policies of the two governors could not have 
been more marked even if both were constrained by the exigencies of World War 
I Lugard was primarily concerned about local administration, and the 
extension to the south of the system of indirest rule which he had introduced in 
the Muslin emirates of the north. For the central administration of Nigeria he 
preferred the most tenuous link between the north and the south. His 
economic schemes hardly touched the real development needs of Nigeria. For 
the colonial people, especially the educated elite, he seemed to have entertained 
the utmost contempt and refused to appreciate their future potential in the 
administration of Nigeria. . 

Clifford, on the other hand, was anxious to spread modern European ideas and 
methods, using the progress attained in Southern Gold Coast as yardstick for 
judging the northern territories. Far from seeking to discourage the spread of 
education Clifford envisaged primary education for every child, the establish- 
ment of a Training College in every province, and a Royal College for the 
colony. Although cocoa had begun to be exported from both Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast during the tenure of Lugard and Clifford respectively, it is instruc- 
tive to note that while Nigerian export growth of this commodity rose by about 
350% between 1913 and 1919 that of the Gold Coast rose by about 800%. John 
H. Harris, the English humanitarian, described the Gold Coast under Clifford as 
‘Britain’s most successful colony’. It was a sentiment shared by even indigenous 
Gold Coast critics who hoped, at Clifford’s departure, that his successor would 


maintain his policies A recent study has suggested that the praise usually 
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accorded to Guggisberg who followed Clifford as governor of the Gold Coast 
should, in fact, be reserved for Clifford because he was the originatcr of the 
schemes which the former carried to fruition.$ 

The Nigerian, on the other hand, had cause to regret the departure of 
Lugard. Clifford, for his part, felt the need to change the direction of his 
predecessor's policy. In an extraordinarily long despatch of 150 pages, which 
he sent to the Colonial Office after completing a six weeks tour of Nigeria, he 
made clear the fundamental difference between him and Lugard on the purpose 
of colonial administration! He argued that it was the responsibility of the 
colonial ruler to introduce as expeditiously as possible such elements of western 
civilization as would transform indigenous life rather than to postpone a change 
that was inevitable. Clifford wrote: 


... Whereas in the Gold Coast every effort is made to aid the enlightenment 
and development of the local population, rural no less than urban, the policy 
pursued in Nigeria, more especially during the past few years, seems to have 
been designed to postpone as long as possible the dawning of what is regarded 
as the evil day of general emancipation. ? 


Thus the administration, far from shielding indigenous societies from 
European influences, as had been the practice especially in Northern Nigeria 
under Lugard, should deliberately allow these societies to be permeated by 
western ideas. Clifford was confident, based on his Malayan experience, that 
the Nigerian societies were resilient enough to absorb change and that only 
fear by the British political officer that his authority would be challenged com- 
pelled the need to shield those societies from modern realities. The governor 
insisted that the preservation of indigenous systems of administration was not 
incompatible with the task of economic development and interaction between 
the indigenous population and immigrant entrepreneurs.’ 

Second, Clifford, despite his aristocratic background, was a liberal, as well 
as a believer in democracy and in the equality of Europeans and Africans 
(especially educated Africans) Unlike Lugard, he welcomed criticism of the 
administration's policies and the chance to defend them. He condemned the 
practice, common under Lugard, whereby Yoruba rulers as well as their 
subjects were obliged to prostrate themselves before the white man, sprinkling 
dust on their heads in some cases. He responded to the protest of the 
Africans in Northern Nigeria against being made to stand in government 
offices regardless of the length of time it took to transact their business. He 
deplored the practice whereby European nursing sisters were forbidden to 
attend to sick Africans. 
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Finally, Clifford believed in a humane colonial administration. He was 
apprehensive that the attempt to place Muslim rulers over the non-Muslim 
populations of the north, in the name of indirect rule, would lead to 
oppression and exploitation. Furthermore, very early in his administration, 
when he became aware of the numerous punitive patrols that were 
despatched in Southern Nigeria he issued an instruction directing ‘military 
action to be confined to a minimum’ in order to avoid loss of lives and 
disruption of the communities involved.1° 


The Attack on Indirect Rule 

The principal claim to fame of Lugard was the introduction of a system of 
indirect rule into Northern Nigeria which, backed by his writings and the 
apologia of devotees, became a classic method for administering indigenous 
African societies.!! The system has ever since been the subject of studies and 
critiques regarding its originality and effectivness which are really of little 
historical relevance. The issues raised by the system which its proponents 
never seriously confronted were the benefit which indirect rule conferred on the 
people (as distinct from the traditional rulers) and the ultimate goal of the system 
Biven the colonial experience of Britain in India, the Far East and the 
Dominions. Unlike his contemporaries, it was these questions that seemed to 
be uppermost in the mind of Clifford and, from the Nigerian perspective half a 
century later, marks him out as a far-sighted governor. 

For Clifford, the colonial administration in Nigeria must admit the inevitability 
of change, the transition from purely indigenous institutions and practices to a 
system born of the interaction between Nigeria and Britain. Rather than 
postpone the beginning of the transition for an indefinite period, as was implied 
by the Lugardian system then in vogue in Northern Nigeria, it was preferable to 
initiate immediately policies which would hasten change and enable the 
administration 'to grapple from the outset with a problem which sooner or later 
must surely be faced'.? The following may be taken as a summary of his 
assessment of indirect rule after touring Northern Nigeria: 


I consider that, i the direction of general administration (sic), the Government 
of the Northern Provinces has rather conspicuously failed. ... The mainten- 
ance of the status quo, the perpetuation of more or less medieval conditions by 
the aid of every natural and artificial expedient, the staving off of innovations, 
and the successful effort to preserve untouched and unimproved the intellec- 
tual and material standards of culture to which a primitive people had already 
attained when first they came under alien influence—these things are not 
ordinarily regarded in any of Great Britain's Tropical Dependencies as the 
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legitimate aims of the efficient administrator. In the Northern Provinces of 
Nigeria they have, consciously or unconsciously, been accepted as the objects 
which the Government should deliberately seek to secure; and in this effort it 
has certainly been abundantly successful. 13 


"This was perhaps the most sweeping indictment of any British administration by 
a serving officer in the twentieth century. 

The motive of the advocates of indirect rule, Clifford discerned, was as much 
the preservation of traditional society as the maintenance of the prestige of the 
British political officer. Once the traditional ruler acknowledged that prestige 
and in return was virtually permitted to deal as he pleased with his subjects then 
criticism of the administration was stifled and administration itself, in the view of 
Clifford, rendered artificially easy. This contrasted with the areas of direct rule 
in Southern Nigera where the indigenous population seemed free to petition and 
thereby to prevent the administration from skipping into complacency. 

Beyond his criticism of local administration in the north Clifford made no 
detailed proposals for reform, probably because as will soon be seen, his indict- 
ment of the existing system received no support from the Colonial Office. 
Nevertheless, his despatches do reveal the direction in which he would have 
moved if he had been given a free hand. First, while previous administrations 
had increased the authority of the emirs over their subjects, Clifford would have 
drastically reduced it since he was of the view, based on his Muslim experience 
in the Malayan Sultanates, that ‘the very nature of the social system would 
occasion cruelty, extortion, and abuse of authority.!* This would have entailed 
both closer supervision of the emirs by Political Officers, whose number would 
be greatly increased, and the direct access of the masses to the officers. Second, 
the governor would have encouraged greater contact between the northerners 
and the southern immigrants and as a result prevented the rise of the sabon gari 
(strangers' quarters) where these immigrants were segregated. Such an inter- 
action would, of course, have helped in fostering Nigerian national consciousness 
though Clifford was not thinking along these lines. For him, the contact would 
have provided a catalyst for modernizing the north, the role of the political 
officer being then ‘to support, train and educate them [northerers] to cope with 
changing conditions.'!5 

A reform closely related to the foregoing would have been the spread of 
western education in the north. Clifford noted that although the British 
had ruled in the north for more than 20 years they had not trained a single 
clerk, copyist or mechanic to serve in the administration, such personnel 
being recruited as desired from the south or from other colonies. Clifford's 
remedy went far beyond the provision of limited educational training for a 
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few sons of the ruling elite which Lugard had conceived and Vischer as well as 
Miller had tried to execute.!5 Clifford would have preferred that the 
educational facilities were expanded as rapidly as in Southern Nigeria with 
children enrolled from all social classes. Presumably, this task of educa- 
tion would have been undertaken within the emirates directly by the 
administration since he had opposed a resolution of the Church Missionary 
Society synod in Lagos seeking unrestricted activity within the emirates.!? 
The educational role of the missionary societies would be confined to the 
non-Muslim areas of the north. Indeed, he was incensed that the mission- 
aries had been discouraged from establishing schools and churches in those 
areas ostensibly in order not to offend the sensibilities of the Muslim 
rulers.!8 

Similarly, Clifford was opposed to the extension of indirect rule as practised in 
the emirates to the non-Muslim areas. He regarded the introduction of indirect 
rule in the south as the ‘putting of old wine into new bottles'.!? He rejected 
the assumption that the emirate system could be applied indiscriminately 
elswhere and was prepared to encourage the study of indigenous political 
systems in order to ascertain the best form of local administration suitable in each 
locality. He was particularly disturbed by the ‘Warrant Chiefs’ who had been 
appointed in the south and granted extensive judicial powers. As regards the 
non-Muslim areas of the north, he warned: 


I would not attempt to build up among them any system of Native 
Administration fashioned after the model of a Mohammedan Emirate. I do 
not consider that their past traditions or their present backward cultural 
conditions affords to any such experiment a reasonable chance of success.20 


What he advocated was the use of local authority holders or headsmen for the 
trial of minor offences while the political officer exercised direct rule. He 
sought to ensure this by creating a new province (Plateau) which grouped 
together most of the non-Muslim areas so that they would function ‘in an 
atmosphere undisturbed by the alien influences of the Emirates?! Clifford had 
ascertained that the uprisings in Benin and Abeokuta under Lugard were 
attributable to efforts to apply the emirate system of indirect rule in those areas 
and was convinced that the same reactions would be encountered elsewhere. 

It is pertinent to note here that Clifford's apprehensions were ultimately 
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justified. Under his less sanguine successor, Sir Graeme Thomson, the attempt 
to tax the local population was instrumental in provoking the uprisings in Eastern 
Nigeria known as the Aba Women's War. Even more significant, the 
imposition of the emirate system was mainly responsible for the resistance 
movement among the peoples of the Plateau first against the British and, after 
independence, against the Muslim-controlled government of Northern Nigeria. 

Finally, Clifford was able to modify the practice which excluded non-political 
British officials (such as those in the economic and technical departments) from 
direct access to the native administration. The premise, based on the idea that 
the emirates should be as little disturbed as possible, had been that only the 
Resident (the political officer administering a province) and subordinate 
political officers, possessed the sensitivity and training necessary in dealing with 
the local authorities. Clifford thought this practice only slowed down the 
process of economic development which he considered of primary importance. 
In its place he instituted the procedure by which, once policy on economic and 
technical matters had been determined though consultation between the 
Resident and the emir on the one hand and the non-political officer on the other 
the latter would be free to pursue its implementation directly in the field.” 

In his efforts to alter the nature of indirect rule in northern Nigeria, Clifford 
met with very limited success largely as a result of the opposition which he 
encountered in the colonial office. According to Okonjo the blame lay with 
Clifford himself. The governor's despatches were inordinately long, repetitive 
and denunciatory; his (passion for reference to his Malayan and tropical 
experience’ was irritating; and he did not realize that some of the permanent 
officials in Downing Street to whom he was writing were those who had 
originally approved Lugard's scheme.? This explanation, however, misses the 
mark; for regardless of the idiosyncracies which characterized Clifford's 
despatches their contents were so well-argued and the prestige of the author so 
well-established that they could have had the desired impact if the philosophy of 

the Colonial Office had been different. 

The problem with the reforms in native administration proposed by Clifford is 
that it was perceived to represent a policy diametrically opposed to those of 
Lugard and his followers. His policy of development or modernization which 
confronted the inevitability of change and sought a reconciliation between the old 
and the new threatened the policy of conservation implied by indirect rule. His 
policy foresaw and welcomed a period of what he termed 'general emancipation' 
for the colonial peoples while those of the opposition dreaded the rise of 
nationalism, which was at the time beginning to create problems in India, and the 
end of the empire. Clifford was also writing at a time when the prestige of 


22. Clifford to Milner, 26 Jun. 1920, Co 583/89, confidential; Clifford to Milner, 8 Jan. 
1921, CO 583/96; and Colonial Office to Clifford, 29 Mar. 1921, Co 583/89, confidential. 

23. Okonjo, op. cit,pp. 117-121. See also Harry A. Gailey, Sir Donald Cameron, Colonial 
Governor (Stanford, 1974) pp. 28—29. 
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Lugard had become firmly established in colonial circles and his idea of the ‘Dual 
Mandate' had become most fashionable, obscuring by high-sounding phrases the 
reality of colonial exploitation and the indefinite dependence of Tropical 
Africa,24 

Within the Colonial Office the champion of the status quo in Northern Nigeria 
was A. J. Harding who had been associated with Nigeria since 1912 and was 
heading the Nigerian department during the tenure of Clifford in Nigeria. For 
him, the system of indirect rule established in Northern Nigeria was irreplace- 
able and afforded the empire the best school in local administration. Although 
he seemed concerned about the disintegrative impact on the local society which 
would result from the ‘development’ policies advocated by Clifford, his major 
preoccupation was the political consequences. In a long and passionate minute 
criticising the reforms suggested by Clifford, he referred to India where 
European rule had led ‘to a condition in which we do not seem to be certain of 
either how to rule or how to give up ruling her’ and warned: 


It is at least an experiment worth trying to endeavour, in the most populous 
country of the British Empire after India and the United Kingdom, and one in 
which we have more than anywhere else a virgin soil to work upon, to follow 
a consistent policy which takes into consideration that man is by nature a 
political animal and that direct government by impartial and honest men of 
alien race, even if accompanied by an increase in material wealth and the 
benefits of modern science, and industry, never yet satisfied a nation long; 
and that under such a form of government, as wealth and education increase, 
so do political discontent and sedition.?5 


Thus while Clifford’s proposals portended trouble, the existing system had 
proved its usefulness through the support which it had received from the emirs 
during World War I as well the possibility that nationalist agitation would never 
arise. 

Lord Milner, the Colonial Secretary, supported his permanent officials by 
directing that ‘as far as the Northern provinces is concerned, the Lugardian 
system should in its main principles be upheld'?6 He thought, however, that it 
was possible to preserve indirect rule and at the same time promote ‘develop- 
ment’, a view which demonstrated that he had not fully grasped the intricacy of 
the issues which the opposing sides were addressing; for ‘development’ also 
implied western education and hence the potential for breeding nationalist 
agitators who would assuredly demand independence. 


24. The Dual Mandate was published in 1922 and in the same year Lugard was appointed to serve 
as British Member of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 

25. A.J. Harding, 18 Jan. 1920, CO 583/80, minute. 

26. Lord Milner, 29 May 1920, ibid. minute. 
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Reform of the Central Administration 

If Nigeria was to emerge as a single unified country rather than remain largely 
as two separate colonies held together by British administration, it was essential 
to create central institutions which would bind the north and south together, 
initiating a sense of common territorial and national identity. There is no 
evidence that Lugard really envisaged this future for Nigeria. The amalgamation 
which he carried out in 1914 was no more than an administrative convenience 
which enabled him to govern north and south Nigeria legally and, for Britain, 
economically. This largely explains the absence from the amalgamation plan of 
any meaningful machinery at the centre for coordinating the administration of the 
component territorial units making up Nigeria. Clifford, on the other hand, 
was quick to appreciate and then to tackle this most important issue. In this 
sense, he should be ranked higher than Lugard among the architects of modern 
Nigeria. 

The. problem, as Clifford saw it, was that if Britain envisaged ‘the eventual 
evolution, not only of an ‘amalgamated’, but of a united [his emphasis] Nigeria, 
it is essential that the coodination of all administrative work, political and 
non-political alike, should be directed from a single centre’.27, He considered 
the highly personal and mobile central secretariat created by Lugard as inef- 
ficient and inadequate. It could not assemble, collate and analyse data from all 
parts of Nigeria to enable the decisions of the governor and his successors to be 
reached on a logical and consistent basis. The system he had inherited, Clifford 
lamented soon after his arrival in Nigeria, left no central records concerning the 
administration of the territory and he was obliged to deal with three separate 
secretariats, ‘each possessed of more or less incomplete and fragmentary records, 
each working independently of others, and without any save a casual and for- 
tuitous knowledge of what its fellows are doing’.28 

The second defect in the Norwegian administrration, as Clifford inherited it, 
was that the autonomy of the three secretariats was further strengthened by the 
lack of coordination among individual departments which Lugard claimed to 
have amalgamated. With the exception of Lugard himself, who directly 
controlled some central departments, the heads of the other amalgamated depart- 
ments exercised only nominal powers. Effective control was left in the hands of 
the departmental heads in the north and south, making coordination of policies 
difficult. 

In the long despatch already quoted where Clifford highlighted the foregoing 
weaknesses of the administrative machinery he provided solutions which justified 
his experience and laid a sound foundation for governing Nigeria as a single 
territorial unit. To establish effective coordination as well as cooperation he 
recommended a single Nigerian Secretariat which would serve as ‘the sole 
repository of all official records’ and ‘the sole channel of communication with the 


27. Clifford to Milner, 3 Dec. 1919, CO 583/80. 
28. Ibid. The secretariats were those of the Lagos Colony and North and South Nigeria. 
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Governor’. It was to be headed by a chief secretary who would be next in 
authority to the governor and act in his absence. In the secretariat there would 
be a Secretary of Native Affairs appointed to advise the governor on all matters 
relating to local administration in the colony. 

Clifford also insisted that the capital of Nigeria should continue to remain in 
Lagos and considered the Lugard’s plan to transfer it to the newly-founded town 
of Kaduna as born of a mentality which sought to escape from, rather than inter- 
act with, those who could subject the administration to criticism. On that 
basis, he thought that both the lieutenant-governorship and secretariat of 
Southern Nigeria were redundant institutions whose responsibilities should be 
absorbed by the governor and the central secretariat. In the north, he suggested 
the abolition of the title of lieutenant-governor and its substitution with that of 
chief commissioner which would underline the subordination of the incumbent to 
the governor and thus enhance centralization. 

These proposals were received in the Colonial Office with hostile criticism by 
Harding and Clausen. As already indicated, these officials retained an unquali- 
fied admiration for the Lugardian system in Northern Nigeria and had turned 
against Clifford precisely because he did not share their enthusiasm. They 
discerned in the projected reforms of the central administration a threat to the 
northern system and recommended the rejection of most of their essential 
elements, along with those of the local administration. But while Milner was 
prepared to support the retention of indirect rule, he proved sympathetic to 
Clifford’s desire to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the central 
administration. He accepted the proposal regarding the secretariat and the new 
officers associated with it. However, he favoured greater decentralization and 
hence insisted that the two lieutenant-governors, though inferior to the chief 
secretary, should continue to function in the north and south even though Lagos 
could continue to serve as the capital.3° 

In the meantime, Clifford had made another administrative change which has 
survived ever since. Effective from 1923 the official year ceased to coincide with 
the calendar year and began to be calculated from April 1 to March 31. 


Legislative Reform 

Perhaps far more important, because of its long term effect, were the changes 
which Clifford made in the machinery for enacting legislation. His reforms 
introduced Nigerians to the legislative process, enlarged the purview of the 
educated elite to encompass the whole of Nigeria, and quickened the pace of 
their political consciousness. Ultimately, it heralded much earlier than might 
have been expected the demand for independence. 
29. He described a Governor of Nigeria in Kaduna as in the ‘seclusion of an artificially created 
capital, situated in a position of dignified isolation in that part of the country where the task of 
administration has been rendered abnormally easy by means which are themselves not less artificial.’ 
AU Milner to Clausen, 5 July 1920, CO 583/80 and 16 Nov. 1920, CO 583/91, confidential. 
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Since 1862 a Legislative Council had functioned in the Lagos Colony and 
Africans had been nominated by the governors to serve on it. However, 
beginning from 1896 occasional demands had appeared in the press for elective 
representation without eliciting much attention from the administration.?! 
When Lugard amalgamated Nigeria he established a new organ known as the 
Nigerian Council which existed side by side with the Legislative Council though 
the latter had its nominated African members reduced from six to four and its 
power was restricted to Lagos. The Nigerian Council, on the other hand, was 
ostensibly innovative to the extent that it created, for the first time, a forum for 
contact between the indigenous authorities of Northern and Southern Nigeria. 
These authorities, as should be expected from Lugard, the proponent indirect 
rule, comprised traditional rulers with the exception of C.A. Sapara Williams and 
Richard Henshaw whom the governor nominated to represent Lagos and Calabar 
respectively. However, the powers and influence of the Nigerian Council 
were so circumscribed by Lugard as to render it virtually moribund from the 
very beginning. The Council could only meet once a year for only three days 
and its resolutions had no binding effect on the governor. It transacted little or 
no business of any significance relating to the welfare of the territory. Indeed, 
at its first meeting on 31 December 1914, the only business was the adoption of a 
‘Resolution of Loyalty’ to the King moved by Lugard himself and seconded by 
the lieutenant-governor of the Northern Provinces, C. L. Temple. The follow- 
ing year the council merely heard a speech from Lugard describing events of the 
preceding year (about which the members could do nothing) adding blandly: 
‘The outlook for the coming year, gentlemen, is not unpromising.’ After this he 
inspired the council to incorporate £6,000,000 of the British national debt into 
the public debt of Nigeria. It was only from 1917 that Lugard permitted some 
debate on his speech. But the debate did not significantly affect policy for the 
governor deliberately with-held information on plans for the succeeding year 
from all his speeches. The council, then, did not evoke the interest or 
enthusiasm of the non-official members, most of whom kept away from the 
meetings. Indeed, it utterly failed to fulfil the promise of interaction among 
Nigerians since the representatives of the north, the Sultan of Sokoto and the 
Emir of Kano, never attended a single meeting. In short, the council was one of 
those ideas of Lugard which seemed appropriate on paper but in reality served 
no other purpose than window-dressing. 

It is instructive to compare the inutility of Lugard’s council with the changes 
which Clifford had instituted during the same period in neighbouring Gold 
Coast. In 1916, he had increased African representation in the Gold Coast 
Legislative Council from two to six and included such well-known critics of the 
administration as E. J. P. Brown, lawyer and secretary of the Aborigines Rights 
Protection Society and J. E. Casely-Hayford, another lawyer who was to convene 


31. The Lagos Reporter, 31 Oct. 1896, and The Wasp, 31 Mar. 1900. . i 
32. They included the Sultan of Sokoto, Emir of Kano, Alafin of Oyo and Chief Numa of Warri. 
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the National Congress of British West Africa (NCBWA). Clifford openly 
proclaimed the hope that the reformed council ‘could be a far more valuable 
instrument for the inculcation of an intelligent interest in local public affairs and 
in the art of their administration’.23 In other words, he already envisaged the 
training of Africans in the modern system of government. 

He brought the same spirit over to Nigeria. In one of his first despatches 
dated 28 October 1919 Clifford had remarked on the remoteness of the 
administration from the educated elite: 


Legislation is subjected to no effective criticism before enactment; for the 
formality of publication in the Gazette is a very poor substitute for discussion 
in a really representative Legislative Council; but apart from this, there 
appears to me to be no machinery in existence whereby the public can bring 
home to the Government in any effective manner their needs and their 
opinions. . . . 34 


Clifford then placed the colonial office on notice that he would submit proposals 
to reform the Legislative Council. Two months later, at the first meeting of the 
Nigerian Council, a British unofficial member introduced a motion seeking that it 
be either ‘reconstructed so as to make it a serious factor in the governing of this 
Colony and Protectorate, or else be abolished’. Clifford was obliged to show his 
hand. In urging the withdrawal of the motion he promised 'ere long to put 
foward . . . proposals for a reorganization of our legislative machinery. 

Although Clifford had thus envisaged a reform of the legislative machinery 
before the end of 1919 the extent of the change had not been elaborated by 
March 1920 when the NCBWA held its inaugural meeting at Accra. The 
Congress attracted delegates from the coastal towns of the four British West 
African colonies and at the end they adopted resolutions demanding, inter alia, 
that at least half of the members of the Legislative Council in each colony should 
be elected and a House of Assembly for West Africa made up of 
representatives of the colonies established. 

The vehement denunciation of the Congress and its resolutions by Clifford has 
become familiar as the example of an insensitive or benighted colonial adminis- 
tration. However, shorn of its hyperboles and florid language Clifford was not 
too far off the mark both in his characterization of the Congress delegates and in 
his evaluation of the sense of realism revealed by their resolutions. Nigeria in 
1920 simply could not have been divided into constituencies with each having 
candidates educated enough to contest half of the seats in the Legislative 
Council. Neither was a British West African House of Assembly a really 
meaningful institution to establish at the time. Clifford had already demon- 
strated in the Gold Coast that he could work with the fiercest of the nationalists, 


33. Clifford to Bonar Law, 19 Feb. 1916, CO 96/565, confidential. 
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so his attack on the Congress was not based on a policy of excluding them from 
the legislative process. Indeed, in Nigeria, he had earlier expressed the wish to 
see a representative of the educated African elements in places like Lokoja 
appointed to the local Advisory Boards.?$ In any event, Clifford was not one to 
stand in the way of the political education of Africans or to avoid a debate with 
them. 

On 26 March 1921, a year after the NCBWA had adopted its resolutions, the 
governor sent a despatch to Downing Street proposing a radical change in the 
legislative machinery. He based the need for reform on the lack of 
opportunity under the existing institutions, (for the passing and criticism of 
legislation, for the scrutiny by those whose interests are affected, of the 
financial affairs of the country, for authoritatively announcing and explaining 
the action of the Government to the local public and for enabling the latter to 
follow and understand them’.38 He thought that the autocratic powers of the 
governor should be checked by ‘a strong and vigilant Legislative Council 
especially at a time when the restraint imposed by the Supreme Court had been 
lessened. Obviously referring to the resolution and deputation of the 
NCBWA, he warned that the colonial administration should seize the initiative in 
remedying a potent grievance before the opinion of the educated elite crystal- 
lized into hostile opposition. 

Clifford summarized the reform as ‘no more than a step in the direction of 
securing a fuller representation of local interests and of giving a larger share in 
the discussion and management of public. affairs to articulate members of the 
various Nigerian communities'.5? The new legislature, then, would be no place 
for illiterate traditional authorities who could not participate in the debate. For 
this reason, as well as his suspicion that the emirs would not accept the change (in 
addition to the posible opposition of those in the colonial office who were sworn 
defenders of indirect rule), Clifford excluded Northern Nigeria from his 
scheme. "The new council, which would replace both the Legislative Council 
of Lagos and Lugard's Nigerian Council, would oversee the affairs of Southern 
Nigeria. Its membership, apart from officials and representatives of business 
interests, would comprise of Nigerians nominated to represent Oyo, Abeokuta, 
Ijebu, Ondo, Benin, the Niger Delta and Iboland. Thus it was to be far more 
representative than the arrangement contemplated by the educated Nigerians 
themselves. But the most important innovation was the principle of elective 
representation embodied in the recommendation that the Lagos Colony shouid 
elect three delegates and Calabar one delegate to the new council. 

As with all his other reforms, Clifford had to confront the oposition of Harding 
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who preferred on this issue as on that of native administration to maintain the 
status quo. ‘When a popular demand comes for further representative 
institutions’, he argued, ‘then would be the time to give them’.*! Clifford, 
however, had followed his despatch to London and was anxious to push through 
the reforms. Ata meeting held in the Colonial Office on 10 June 1921 he won 
over the senior officials. Nevertheless, it took another six months before the 
instruments for implementing the reforms were ready for the signature of 
Winston Churchill, then Colonial Secretary. 

The new Legislative Council met for the first time on 31 October 1923 
attended, among others, by the elected representatives of Lagos and Calabar. 
It was acknowledged, even at that time, and certainly ever since, as a historic 
occasion which ushered into Nigeria not only representative institutions but also 
party politics.42 But its significance went beyond Nigeria for it soon became a 
precedent for similar reforms in the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. 


Economic Policy 

Clifford considered, rightly, that the reform of the legislative system was his 
major accomplishment in Nigeria. Nevertheless, his ideas on the nature of 
colonial exploitation deserve some attention since it reinforces the view that he 
was one of the most enlightened and far-sighted of West African colonial 
governors. 

He was a believer in that aspect of Lugard’s ‘Dual Mandate’ which 
emphasized the obligation of the colonizing power to exploit the resources of its 
dependency for its benefit as well as for the benefit of the local population. But 
while Lugard did little to implement the idea in Nigeria, Clifford had vigor- 
ously executed it in the Gold Coast, as already indicated, and also in Nigeria. 
Indeed, one of his main criticisms of indirect rule in Northern Nigeria was the 
obstruction which it apparently posed to economic development. 

When Clifford arrived in Nigeria, the question whether Europeans should be 
permitted to establish a plantation economy by expropriating land and using its 
dispaced owners as labourers had not been resolved. The proponents of 
plantations, including such powerful interests as the Empire Cotton Growing 
Committee and W. H. Lever, the soap and margarine magnate, claimed that it 
would improve productivity and thereby satisfy the requirements of British 
Industries. Clifford, however, stood firm in opposition. He argued that 


4l. A.J. Harding, 2 Jun. 1921, CO 583/100, minute. It does seem from this that the petition and 
deputation to London of the National Congress of the British West Africa did not carry significant 
weight with the Colonial Office and could not have influenced its decision if Clifford had refused to 
take the initiative in proposing a change. 

42. West Africa, 20 May 1922. In the Nigerian Annual Report for 1923 it was said: ‘For the first 
time in the history of British West Africa a portion of the people is directly represented by persons 
elected by themselves to the Legislative Council.’ 
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European plantations required either immigrant or forced labour which 
constituted an artificial situation and hence would not survive severe fluctu- 
ations (especially slumps) caused by international market forces. Moreover, 
indigenous production was far cheaper and past experience had demonstrated 
that it was also efficient in meeting rising demand. He even drew attention to 
the fact that indigenous farming methods were not as outmoded as was some- 
times presumed, pointing to the cultivation of groundnuts by hand in Kano as 
more efficient than plowing with cattle.4 — Clifford's view was that far from 
encouraging European plantations, the duty of the colonial administration should 
be to educate the local polulation in scientific methods, where necessary, and 
thus to improve their productivity. He suggested that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment should organize extension service, import and distribute farming imple- 
ments, and embark on irrigation works.55 It is not surprising, then, that under 
Clifford agricultural experimental stations were established by 1923 in Zaria, 
Umuahia and Benin to undertake research in crop improvement and to train 
Nigerians. 

Clifford considered that the role of Europeans in the colonial economy should 
be limited to capital intensive areas such as marketing, transportation and pro- 
cessing, or to economic projects where skilled management was indispensable. 
He also made the strange suggestion that they should establish local mills to 
manufacture cotton goods ‘which will kill local manufactures’.6 Ostensibily, 
such a move to undermine indigenous enterprise would be ‘regrettable’ as the 
Colonial Office was quick to point out. More significant, however, was the 
threat which a development of this type would have posed to British textile 
interests. Lord Milner reminded Clifford: 


[That] it is not to be supposed that the mills erected in Nigeria would shut 
down when they had killed local competition. On the contrary, it is probable 
that they would then turn their attention to competing with Lancashire itself 
in the Nigerian and other similar markets.*8 


In the circumstance, the Nigerian economy continued to remain under- 
developed, producing raw materials and-affording a ready market for European 
manufacturers. 


Attitude towards the Elite 
Unlike most of his contemporaries Clifford was not uneasy in the company of 
Africans who had been educated in European universities. For him Africans 
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were not merely fit for vocational education but should be encouraged, in their 
own interest, to pursue advanced studies. He described some of those Africans 
who had attended English universities as having imbibed ‘not only the culture 
that is to be acquired from books, but the basic principles that would and should 
regulate character and conduct’.49 His decision to retain Lagos as the capital of 
Nigeria rather than move it to Kaduna, as Lugard had envisaged, was born in 
part by his desire to maintain contact with the westernized elite. 

Furthermore, Clifford believed that this elite should be brought into the 
machinery of government not merely at junior levels, as was the vogue, but at 
senior levels as well. In April 1922 he initiated what became fashionable over 
thirty years later as the Nigerianization policy.5! The heads of departments 
were directed in his circular to report whether any positions previously held by 
Europeans could now be held by Africans and if there were Africans in the 
departments at that time capable of holding such posts. The replies, which 
indicated that many Africans in the civil service could not be moved to senior 
positions, disappointed Clifford. Mevertheless, the exercise led to the 
appointment of an African as assistant secretary and another as Treasury 
assistant. Had this initiative persisted more Africans would have occupied 
senior positions in the Civil Service than was the case on the eve of 
self-government. 

Clifford’s view of the impact which western education should have on the 
African deserves notice since it approximates to the views of the most 
perceptive among the educated Africans themselves, past and present. He 
urged the African not to be an imitation of the European, but to remain 
essentally ‘an African who has acquired from Europeans the best that their 
moral and social codes can give, yet has never stooped to secure these things by 
sacrificing therefore his self-respect or his racial individuality’.5! He placed 
before them the example of Japan, pointing out that ‘what the Japanese have 
done, the educated West Africans may yet do'.?? It is this encouragement, even 
if a little patronizing, of educated Africans rather than their disparagement that 
marks Clifford from Lugard and most of his contemporaries. 


Conclusion 

In his valedictory address to the Legislative Council on 6 February 1925, 
Clifford described the role of the colonial governor as that of assuming ‘the 
leadership of all work and of every movement of moment in the country 
entrusted to his charge’. It was a unique, if not a radical, definition of 
gubernatorial responsibility in colonial Africa. Governors, were expected to 
maintain British authority and not to lead local popular movements, which were 
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not necessarily, either in the present or in the future, reconcilable with imperial 
interests. Nevertheless, in recognizing that the governor had to be eclectic, to 
modify policies in the light ot experience rather than to maintain rigid adherence 
to them, and to anticipate legitimate grievances before they matured into 
rebellion, Clifford was pursuing that line of conduct which alone could ultimately 
retain the goodwill of the governed. 

For the rest, Clifford’s tenure in Nigeria marked a watershed in many 
ways. The failure of the Colonial Office to accept his criticism of indirect rule 
in Northern Nigeria ensured that the latter would fall behind the south as far as 
modernization was concerned. The resulting divergence, even more than the 
role of the Muslim religion, has coloured the political evolution of Nigeria up till 
the present. Clifford, however, as many have since recognized, provided 
Nigeria with a sound machinery of central administration which has endured. 
His introduction of the elective principle encouraged the spread of democratic 
ideals as well as the rise of party politics all of which hastened the thought of 
independence among Nigerians and contributed to the orderly transfer of power 
to the nationalists. 


THE NYASALAND AFRICAN LABOUR 
‘ULENDOS’! TO SOUTHERN RHODESIA AND 
THE PROBLEM OF THE AFRICAN ‘HIGH- 
WAYMEN’, 1903-1923: A STUDY IN THE 
LIMITATIONS OF EARLY INDEPENDENT 
LABOUR MIGRATION 


E. P. MAKAMBE 


In analysing Nyasaland labour migration to Southern Rhodesia between 1903 and 
1923, it is necessary to observe the policy differences between the Salisbury and 
the Zomba authorities and the manner in which such differences generally 
affected the growth and trend of this phenomenon? An even more interesting 
and fundamental aspect of this movement of labour was the vulnerability of the 
Nyasaland labour migrants themselves as they travelled between their homes and 
their places of work. In this respect, it is certainly tempting to conclude that the 
problems faced by these migrant labourers en route to the south simulated the 
phenomenon categorized by sociologically-orientated migration specialists as the 
theory of intervening obstacles. This theory encompases all the difficulties 
encountered by the migrants, arising, as these problems often do, either out of 
the physical character of the migrant routes or from other impedimenta of a 
general kind which, in one way or another, make the actual process of migration 
harder to fulfil.3 In the case of these particular migrants from Nyasaland during 
the early decades of the twentieth century, their problems were not unconnected 
with the complex diplomatic and historical background associated with the 
various territories through which their labour routes passed to the labour markets 
south of the Zambesi. 

The political and diplomatic tussle between the British and the Portuguese 
during the late 1880s on the validity of their respective claims over Mozambique 
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and Mashonaland, represented by the conflicts between Rhodes, the British 
South Africa Company and Carlos Paiva de Andrada, the Portuguese pioneer and 
company promoter, supported by the redoubtable Goanese adventurer, Manuel 
Antonio de Sousa (popularly known as Gouevia) over the Manyika territory;* as 
well as the struggle over Portuguese Zambesia and the Shire Highlands of 
Southern Nyasaland,’ none of which can be said to have been the best indications 
of amicable relations between these two colonizing powers and their agents in 
South Central Africa. Indeed, such acts as the British ultimatum to Portugal in 
January 1890 over these African possessions and the humiliation it involved on 
the part of Lisbon could only embitter Anglo-Portuguese relations with adverse 
consequences either during the scramble for Africa or after.® 
In the final analysis, the movement of peoples between British and Portuguese 
possessions, in this part of Africa, was largely influenced not only by the issues 
arising from the chequered diplomatic background, but also by the character of 
political control and administration established in the territories concerned. 
Under the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 11 June 1891 (Clause XT) it was assured 
that 
...there shall be freedom for the passage of subjects and goods of both 
powers [Britain and Portugal] across the Zambesi, and through the districts 
adjoining the left bank of the river [Zambesi] situated above the confluence of 
the Shire, and those adjoining the right bank of the Zambesi above the 
confluence of the River Luenha [Ruenya], without hindrance of any descrip- 
tion and without payment of transit . . .? 
But these guarantees, so elaborately laid down on paper, were not infrequently 
frustrated by the realities of the situation, especially in Portuguese Zambesia— 
the region separating North-Eastern Rhodesia and Nyasaland from Southern 
Rhodesia. The whims of the Portuguese functionaries based in this area and 
the general laxity of Portuguese political control over the region contributed to 
the hazards faced by Nyasaland labour migrants to and from Southern Rhodesia. 
To a large extent, these problems, which threatened the process of Nyasaland 
labour migration in the early decades of the present century, were intrinsically 
linked with the historical background of not only the Portuguese Zambesia 
region, but also that of Portuguese presence in Mozambique as a whole. 
Portugal’s poverty and lack of manpower were responsible for the development 
of a situation of near-anarchy in its South-East African possession. The chaos 
and devastation let loose by the Portuguese zuzungos and prazo senhors (land 
lords) and their chikunda (slave) followers in the middle Zambesi, during the 


4. P. R. Warhust, Anglo-Portuguese Relations in South Central Africa, 1900-1980 (London, 
1962), pp.26-31. 

5. R. Oliver, Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa (London, 1957), 
pp. 177-81. 

6. M. D. D. Newitt, Portuguese Settlement on the Zambesi: exploration, land tenure and 
colonial rule in East Africa (New York, 1973), p. 312. 

7. C.O. 525/42, quoted in Minute made by the Superintendent of Native Affairs (J. C. 
Casson), Zomba, 7 February 1912. 
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early and later phases of the nineteenth century, with the support of the 
Portuguese government in Lisbon which chose to treat these escapades as 
empire-building activities rather than wanton destruction,? did not augur well for 
Portuguese Zambesia either before or after 1891. Indeed, it could be said that 
the pre-1891 failure of the Portuguese authorities to stand up to the muzungos 
and prazo senhors was directly responsible for Lisbon’s inability to influence the 
character of the prazo system in Mozambique up to the fall of the republic in 
1926.9 

As far as trans-Zambesian labour migrants were concerned, this state of affairs 
in Portuguese Zambesia in particular at the close of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century was considerably worsened by the issues of 
African pacification and resistance, which even the more imperially-committed 
and better equipped British on both sides of the Zambesi could not easily 
contend with. Thus the.Mapondera rising and the general state of war, existing 
on the north-eastern frontiers of Southern Rhodesia between 1898 and 1903,10 
indicate the immensity of the problems faced by both the trans-Zambesian labour 
migrants and the governments bordering on Portuguese Zambesia. 

One consequence of both the inability of the Portuguese authorities to wield 
effective control over the Zambesia and other regions of Mozambique and the 
wanton manner in which the local Portuguese functionaries in these parts carried 
out their activities, without any censure or accountability to Lourenco Marques 
or Lisbon, was the protracted conflict between the Barwe Kingdom of Makombe 
and the Portuguese colonial forces. This conflict, which took on more serious 
forms between 1900 and 1902 and then betweeen 1917 and 1920, greatly affected 
the trend of Nyasaland labour migration to Southern Rhodesia and beyond, and 
also the welfare of the labour migrants involved in this process. Nyasaland and 
other trans-Zambesian migrant wendos, plying such principal labour routes to the 
south as the Misale-Mtoko, Dedza-Mtoko via Tete and the Misale-Sipolilo 
route via Feira, all passing through Tete district and/or Portuguese Zambesia in 
general,!! were, during these times, inexorably victimized by one or other of the 
contending parties in the conflict. Only those routes which relied on railway 
transport such as the Lundazi-Lusaka-Livingstone route to Bulawayo from 
Northern Rhodesia or the Salima-Port Herald-Umtali one from Nyasaland 
would, of course, have been safer, especially during the second phase of the 
Barwe/Portuguese tussle between 1917 and 1920 when trailway transport had 
come into regular use. 

In any case, the difficulties of the trans-Zambesian migrant labourers through 
8. Newitt, Portuguese Settlement on the Zambesi, pp. 304-5. 

9. Newitt, op. ct., pp. 374-5. 

10. C.O. 417/319, E. T. Kenny, N/C North Mazoe to C/N/C Salisbury, 8 October 
1900; and Taberer, C/N/C Mashonaland to Milton, 24 October 1900. For a treatment of the 
nie aie cu ol T. O. Ranger, The African Voice in Southern Rhodesia, 1898-1930 (London, 
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the Portuguese territory during these troublous times were considerable. Very 
few Nyasaland labour migrants, for instance, took to railway travel to the south 
even in the 1930s, because of the high transport costs which they were in no 
position to meet.!? But whilst walking to and from the southern labour markets 
remained the most popular and commonplace mode of travel even up to more 
recent times,!? the price demanded of the migrants in the process, was by no 
means inconsequential and the Barwe/Portuguese conflicts were only a fraction 
of those obstacles the migrants were to encounter. : 

During the pre-1903 conflict, the attacks against the migrants in Portuguese 
territory appear to have been less systematic and more xenophobic and 
spontaneous. Like their colleagues from Tanganyika, Rwanda and Burundi to. 
the Buganda province of the Uganda Protectorate between the 1920s and 
1950s,!4 Nyasaland migrants learnt the hard way that travelling in sizeable gangs, 
varying in numbers from about ten to thirty, was a sound security plan particu- 
larly on those occasions when they were required to protect themselves against 
the ferocity of irate locals residing along the main labour routes, whose goodwill 
and consideration could not be bought by either cash or limbo.^ During the 
Makombe rising between 1917 and 1920, the situation was more serious than 
ever for any migrants passing through Portuguese Zambesia and the Barwe 
country, which constituted part of this whole region. 

The grievances of the Barwe and other insurgent African peoples of these 
areas against the Portuguese system of administration were cogent and concrete. 
In the first place, the traditional Portuguese colonial tendency to deploy 
coercive methods to procure cheap labour was by 1916-17 greatly intensified by 
the demand for labourers either on district road construction work or as carriers 
on the war front, along the northern border of Mozambique and German East 
Africa, whither a large proportion of their kinsmen had already been conscripted 
as combatants. Secondly, the people of the districts of Barwe, Massanga, 
Kachomba, Chioko and Tete, who were principally involved in the rising, 
resented the manner and high rate of taxation as well as the arbitrary measures of 
their district authorities on this matter.!5 Finally, the resort by the Portuguese 
authorities to female labour, especially that of wives and young girls supplemen- 


12. In 1935 it was estimated that about 90 per cent of all the Nyasaland migrant 
labourers proceeding to the South travelled on foot. See Report of the Committee Appointed by His 
Excellency the Governor to Enquire into Emigrant Labour (Zomba, 1935), p. 24. 

13. Even in the 1950s, travelling on foot was more general amongst trans-Zambesian 
migrants. See D. Niddrie, "The Road to Work, a survey of the influence of Transport 
on qm labour in Central Africa’, Rhodes-Livingstone Journal, No. 15, 1954, 
pp. 36~7. 

14. Cf. A. I. Richards, "The Travel Routes and the Travellers’, in A. I. Richards (ed.), 
Economic Development and Tribal Change: a study of immigrant labour in Buganda (Cambridge, 
1954), pp. 63-4. 

15. C.O. 417/319, Statements of ‘Blantyre Boys’ (Ishoni, Sidi and Jacob) before Ernest Morris, 
N/C Marandellas District, 4 February 1901. 

16. For the manner in which tax was collected by proxy and through a system of ‘tax- 
farming! in Portuguese Zambesia, C.O. 417/319; see extract from the Rhodesia Herald, 
ARE 1900, and also J. Duffy, Portuguese Africa (Cambridge, Mass., 1959) Chapters IV-V 
an ; 
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ted by young boys, in the construction of the Tete-Massekesse route passing 
through the heart of the Barwe country hardly pleased those African societies 
involved in the process." It was obviously galling for the spouses, parents and 
guardians of these female labourers to accept the fact that their wards were ` 
neither paid nor fed by the Portuguese officials responsible for their recruitment, 
whilst the younger girls were frequently exploited sexually against their will by 
their overseers and the bricklayers, mostly of the African sepoy class, at the 
places of employment, without any redress.!5 From this point of view, it is, 
therefore, easier to appreciate the pleas of Shongorisho, the envoy of the Barwe 
leader Chief Makosa Makombe, before the Southern Rhodesian officials in the 
Mtoko district in August 1917, when he indicated that 

The Portuguese authorities ill-treat us shockingly. I hand in a string with 

knots in it. Each knot represents one of our young girls who has had her 

private parts cut so that she could be ravished.!9 

The Portuguese authorities and their sympathizers did not, of course, accept 
this version given above on the causes of the 1917 rising. Thus in the opinion of 
the Portuguese Curator of Natives in Salisbury, Dr Mario Placido, the cause of 
the Makombe rising was simply 'the immoral and material German influence? 
amongst the Barwe and their compatriots to whom the German Kaiser was their 
Grand-Chief, whilst Shongorisho, the envoy of Makombe to Southern Rhodesia, 
was dubbed 'a cheap edition of the Kaiser's aims [over Mozambique] translated 
into Kaffir...?9 The Mozambique Company, which also refused to accept 
that maladministration and ill-treatment of African subject peoples in the 
Portuguese territory was responsible for the rising, did not, however, embrace 
Placido's internationalist dimension on the matter. Perhaps the Mozambique 
Company's view on this regard was irretrievably coloured by its bitterness over 
its failure to control and exploit effectively those areas like the Barwe country 
which fell under its 1891 concession, but which had, especially between 1901 and 
1917, defied all forms of subjection to a regime of private economic interests. 

In this connection, it was therefore quite natural that Albert Oury, an 
embittered London-based director of the Mozambique Company, should, by 
May 1917, contemplate suing the Portuguese government for the losses to his 
Company, occasioned by the Makombe rising, in form of cattle and capital 
invested in agricultural projects such as the cotton industry at Chemba and the 
sugar and sisal plantations along the Zambesi Oury also blamed the African 
insurgents concerned over what was destined to resemble a virtual state of 


17. C.O. 417/587, Major W. S. Spain, Makaha, to Chief Staff Officer, BSAP Salisbury, 6 April 
1917. See also T. O. Ranger, ‘Revolt in Portuguese East Africa: the Makombe Rising of 1917’, in 
K. Kirkwood (ed.), St. Anthony’s Papers on African Affairs, No. 15 (Southern Iilionois UP, 1963), 
pp. 64-5. 

18. C.O. 417/587, statement of Chisciance Ismail before Major Spain, Makaha, 3 April 1917. 

19. C.O. 417/590, statement of Shongorisho before E. R. Morkel, Mtoko, 8 August, 
1917, Enclosed in Morkel, Acting N/C, Mtoko to C/N/C, Salisbury, 8 August 1917. 

20. C.O. 417/602, Mario Jorge Placido, Portuguese Curator of Natives, Salisbury, to 
Taylor, C/N/C, 31 December 1919. 
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‘prolonged paralysation which [would] inevitably come about in regard to the 
course of the Company’s civilizing influence [and would] certainly cause it losses 
which [could] never be compensated’. The crime of the African insurgents, 
especially the Barwe of Makombe, according to the Mozambique Company, was 
that since their country had up to 1917 been closed to Company jurisdiction and 
economic activities, their district consequently became 

... the only one of the Territory where the civilizing influence [was] limited to 

the collection of native taxes [and also became] the refuge where [congregated] 

recalcitrants and malcontents who [wished] to escape from the system of work 
and discipline, to which the natives of all the surrounding regions were 
subordinated little by little. 
From Oury’s standpoint, the consequences arising from a situation whereby the 
Barwe people remained evidently isolated from most of the major forces of 
colonialism were certainly quite predictable, as 

Bad elements finished by constituting a ferment of discord and indiscipline 

which in normal circumstances could not cause other than slight complications 

but in the state in which the province of Mozambique [found] itself by reason 
of war, [it was feared that this inevitably caused] a grave perturbation of public 

order . . .2! 

It is thus apparent that the perception of the Portuguese authorities on the 
nature of their colonial rule and the causes of the 1917 rising was diametrically 
opposed to that of their insurgent subject peoples. Both sides were clearly 
convinced, in their own different ways, as to the earnestness of their respective 
motivation to fight; hence the public avowal by the Barwe combatants that ‘if the 
Portuguese did not leave the country they [the Barwe] would fight them until 
[all] the male natives were killed, then the Portuguese could have their [Barwe] 
women, as they only would be left? The Portuguese, on their part, were 
equally committed to restoring and maintaining the status quo in Portuguese 
Zambesia and this commitment was manifest in the manner in which they 
prosecuted the war. In the Kachomba district for instance, it was reported in 
June 1917 that the Portuguese were burning and laying waste the villages, 
including the grain supplies of the African societies concerned.? Indeed, even 
their British neighbours in South-East Africa could only deplore what the 
Colonial Office succinctly described as ‘the barbarous rule of the 
Portuguese ...’, though, of course, overt criticism was discouraged ‘to avoid 
offending our [British] ancient ally [Portugal] . . .'? 

Tt was therefore in the throes of this violent struggle between two determined 
21. C.O. 417/601, memorandum on ‘Province of Barwe (Portuguese East Africa), Position 
Existing between the Mozambique Company and the Portuguese Government’ by Albert Oury, 
Enclosed in Oury to C. T. Davies at the C.O., 10 May 1917. 

22. C.O. 417/587, statement by Gabriel Osman [Yao] before Major Spain, Makaha, 4 
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contenders that Nyasaland labour migrants, passing through the Portuguese 
territory to the southern labour markets, found themselves inexorably enmeshed 
between 1917 and 1920. The problem of the Nyasaland labour migrants at this 
period must also be viewed in terms of the tactics adopted by the Portuguese 
authorities in putting down the rising. The moves by these officials to procure 
collaborators and allies by setting one African ethnic group against another 
complicated matters for Nyasaland’ labour migrants. The Rhodesian Native 
Labour Bureau management in Salisbury bitterly complained that this policy was 
directly responsible for creating such a chaotic situation in Portuguese Zambesia 
that it frustrated all the efforts of their labour organization to procure its usual 
share of labour supply from this territory. The Nyasaland labour migrants, 
either proceeding to or returning from Southern Rhodesia and South Africa, 
often found themselves forcibly conscripted into the Portuguese forces against 
the insurgents. The plight of the Nyasaland men was brought to the attention 
of the administrations in Zambia and Salisbury by (amongst other evidence) a 
letter written in June 1917 by Homan Mackankhue, one of a group of Nyasaland 
labour migrants from the Rand detained by the Portuguese at Delagoa Bay with 
the intention of coercing them to enlist with the Portuguese army. Informing 
his relations in Nyasaland, Mackanchue indicated: 

...lam in prison here [by the order of] Europeans of Delagoa Bay. The 

reason is this: the Azungu [Portuguese] of this place do not allow we Blantyre 

boys to pass through this place, no. We are kept here but not in chains. 

They [Portuguese] say we must return back again Johannesburg and we are 
refusing [sic.] So they do not allow us to come there to [Nyasaland], and our 
katundu [loads] we have not, we do not know when they will be returned to us. 

Save the money which I sent you, perhaps we shall be allowed to go, when 
we have finished talking with these Azungu here, for they want us to go with 
them to war. 

That's what happened.to us, and I am just telling you that you may under- 
stand and report also at home. We are not afraid: even Europeans [prisoners] 
are many. We are sorry for our katundu because they will not be given to us 
again, all are finished at this place of Delagoa Bay Portuguese Territory. 

We came here during the month of February 1917, until up to date. You 
must not cry for us, we are still all right, but we shall not come with goods. 
Perhaps we will be back in Nyasaland at the end of this month or be released 
as we are not chained but only eyes i.e. parole be not anxious with us, we shall 
be back my friends, perhaps at the end of this month. 

We are sorry to give you all good-morning ie. to say goodbye my old 
friends. We sleep at the same place with Europeans, we are not allowed to 
sleep at our place alone, no, not a bit.? 


25. A 3/18/31, Managing Directors [RNLB] Weekly Report No. 160 for the period 
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Official reaction in Zomba and Salisbury to the issues raised by the 
Mackankhue letter showed considerable alarm. The two governments became 
more than ever aware of the gravity of the difficulties which the Nyasaland 
labour migrants faced in the course of their transit through Portuguese East 
Africa. As the Department of the Superintendent of Native Affairs in Zomba 
confessed to their counterparts in Salisbury in July 1917, the manner in which 
the Portuguese authorities treated labour migrants passing through their territory 
had become detrimental both to your [Southern Rhodesian] interests and those of 
this Protectorate [Nyasaland].2? The solution adopted by the two govern- 
ments, with the support of Pretoria, was threefold in character. First, a more 
elaborate passport system was introduced for Nyasaland migrant labourers 
returning from the south under which it was henceforth clearly indicated to the 
Portuguese officials that ‘such natives belonged to a country under British 
Protection. ..’28 Secondly, Southern Rhodesian officials enjoined that all 
Nyasaland migrant labourers intending to proceed to their homes, at the end of 
their terms of service in the country, should use the Sipolilo-Feira labour route 
via Northern Rhodesia rather than the regular north-easterly ones through 
Portuguese Zambesia.2? Here these officials may have taken into consideration 
the fact that the Chikunda ruler, Kanyemba, whose Portuguese-controlled 
domain bordered on the Feira approaches of the Sipolilo-Feira route, did not 
come out in rebellion.? Thirdly, all disabled Nyasaland labourers due for 
repatriation from Southern Rhodesia were forwarded by rail to Beira and by bodt 
to Chinde and were also provided with Southern Rhodesian passports.?! 

These 1917 inter-governmental measures to alleviate the problems of the 
migrant labourers travelling via Portuguese territory were belated and evidently 

.ineffectual. Nyasaland labour migration to Southern Rhodesia and beyond it 
must be remembered, had remained predominantly independent since 1911. 
Between 1907 and 1911 in particular, most of the activities of the govern- 
ment of Nyasaland, for instance, in connection with labour emigration from the 
Protectorate were designed essentially to either curtail the rate of or prohibit the 
movement altogether. Because of these restrictive inclinations on the part of 
the Nyasaland government, it is safe to surmise that potential labour migrants 
who had become used to leaving the country by surreptitious means and without 
due authority, had developed a degree of suspicion towards most of the moves of 
their government by 1917. 

Thus most Nyasaland labourers from Southern Rhodesia deliberately ignored 


27. Ibid, E. C. White, Acting Superintendent of Native Affairs, Zomba to C/N/C, 
Salisbury, 19 July 1917. 

28. Ibid., White, Zomba, to C/N/C, Salisbury, 19 July 1917. 

29. Ibid., Taylor, C/N/C, Salisbury, to Superintendent of Native Affairs, Zomba, 
6 August 1917. 

30. C.O. 417/589, statement of Samuel Chinteche [Tonga] before Roberts, J.P. Mt. 
Darwin, 18 June 1917. 

31. N3/22/5, Taylor to White, 6 August 1917. 

32. See Makambe, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 592-673. 
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the advice to use the Sipolilo-Feira labour route via Northern Rhodesia to avoid 
any risks involved in passing through Portuguese Zambesia. A party of Tonga 
labourers, for example, formerly employed at the Gadzema mine in the Hartley 
district of Mashonaland, argued in June 1917 that they could avoid any rebels 
and that they knew the road which was much shorter than going via 
Kanyemba.33_ It could therefore be maintained that it was principally this kind 
of suspicious disposition and intransigence which further complicated matters for 
the Nyasaland labour migrants, the more so as these migrants also attempted to 
defy the wishes of the insurgents in those parts of Portuguese Zambesia where 
Portuguese officials had either been expelled or killed by May 1917.34 

It would appear that these Nyasaland labour migrants also hoped to overcome 
their vulnerability to attacks in Mozambique by considerably increasing the sizes 
of their ulendos for the purpose of passing through those troubled parts of the 
Portuguese territory. Hence it is not at all surprising to find that during the 
Makombe rising, the size of these Nyasaland labour uwlendos increased in 
strength, quite often to an average of fifty travellers or more, especially in cases 
where the wendo in question included migrant women and children. This idea 
of enlarged migrant labour ulendos was, of course, quite deliberate and well 
planned, serving as a survival device for the travellers involved. 

Moreover, for Nyasaland migrants returning from Southern Rhodesia by the 
Salisbury-Shamva-Mount Darwin labour route or its equivalent, the Salisbury- 
Mrewa-Mount Darwin one, their usual rendezvous was Rusambo's or the 
Mkumbura river on the borders of the Mount Darwin district of Mashonaland 
and the Portuguese territory. Similarly, those migrants from the eastern areas 
of Mashonaland like Umtali and Penhalonga often congregated at the Pungwe 
river before making their way through the heart of the Barwe country. On the 
other hand, during this period the meeting ground for those parties travelling 
down from Nyasaland to Southern Rhodesia was the Zambesi, where several 
small parties joined and formed fairly sizeable ulendos for their journey through 
the areas of conflict.38 

Because of the confidence and sense of security they derived from these 
enlarged ulendos, it is hardly surprising that Nyasaland migrant labourers, 
especially those returning from Southern Rhodesia, ignored all forms of 
persuasion to take the safer Sipolilo-Feira labour route via Northern Rhodesia. 
In this respect, these migrant labourers obviously concluded, as a party of 
33. C.O. 417/589: statement of Samue Chinteche ... 

34. Note here the insistence of Nyasaland labour migrants in the Kachomba district 
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dou a c of Master [Ngoni] before Roberts, J.P., Mt. Darwin, 8 May 1917. 

36. Ibid., statement of Kamroza [Ngoni] before ‘Wiri’ Edwards, 29 May 1917. 

37. Ibid., statement of Chimalilo [Yao] before Assistant Sergeant Skeet, Mr. Darwin, 
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their Tonga compatriots did, that 

We were told by the Native Commissioner [at Mount Darwin] that there was 

trouble in Portuguese Territory and we must go via Feira, but we thought 

[that] as we were 22 we were strong enough to go through and we went into 

Portuguese Territory . . .39 
Here the confidence of the Nyasaland migrant labourers must have been largely 
strengthened by the fact that once they reached Portuguese Zambesia, they 
generally *...left the path and kept to the veld [travelling] along in the 
night . . .'40 

In the final analysis, the air of complacence and self-confidence as well as the 
sense of false security which characterized the disposition of labour migrants 
passing through the Portuguese territory from Nyasaland in the period 1917 and 
1920, were severely tested and found wanting. It is apparent that these 
Nyasaland labour migrants seriously underestimated both the sense of grievance, 
on the part of the African insurgents in Portuguese Zambesia, and the degree of 
loathing the latter harboured for those Africans who collaborated with the 
Portuguese to frustrate the aims of the 1917—20 rising. As far as the fate of 
these Nyasaland migrants was concerned, it would appear that their welfare was 
as much dependent on the manner in which the 1917-20 conflict was 
prosecuted as it was influenced by the-attitudes of both, combatant parties 
towards these foreign people. It can thus be argued that onte the intentions of 
the Barwe insurgents to draw the attention of the Portuguese authorities to the 
plight of their people by sending the captive Portuguese administrator of 
Massanga, Maldanado, to Tete ‘to lay their grievances before the Governor there 
and to explain to the Portuguese Government the reasons for [their] armed 
resistance',*! had failed to materialize and, in the process, only managed to elicit 
brutality and vindictiveness from the opposite camp, the course of a bitter and 
bloody struggle was thenceforth well defined. 

In the context of these bitter and unmitigated attacks and reprisals, the lot of 
those people, both black and white, who, from the insurgents’ point of view, 
were either engaged in promoting the cause for Portugese control of the country 
or were not otherwise actively involved on the side of those opposed to this 
Portuguese dominance, was not a pleasant one. Both Nyasaland migrant 
labourers passing through Portuguese Zambesia to the southern labour markets 
and local African collaborators were here inexorably caught up in the midst of 
this conflict. In the case of the Nyasaland migrant labourers, the reasons for the 
attacks they sustained from the Barwe and other insurgent African groups of 
Portuguese Zambesia were legion. "Though the two Makombe factions had 
given sufficient guarantees at the beginning and during the course of the rising, 
that no British subject or property would suffer any harm in those parts of the 


39. Ibid., statement of Julias [Tonga] before D. M. Powley, N/C Mt. Darwin, 26 
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Portuguese territory where the insurgent forces operated,*? these unfortunately 
did not include Nyasaland labour migrants, themselves the subjects of a British: 
Protectorate. Not even the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1891 could adequately 
guarantee the safety of these labour migrants. 

What appears to have gone wrong, insofar as the security of the Nyasaland 
labour migrants was concerned, was not simply the surfacing of the trigger- 
happy attitude of the insurgents in the Portuguese territory. As we have 
already indicated in the case of the Mackankhue letter of June 1917,** the 
Portuguese authorities appear to have gone out of their way to enlist the services 
of Nyasaland labour migrants in the campaign against the 1917 rising and, in the 
process, detaining by force those who refused to do so. In so doing, these 
Portuguese tactics resembled the manner in which these same authorities had 
previously press-ganged Zulu, Mfengu and Sotho labourers at the Rand mines in 
1902-3, with the connivance of the Boers, to help fight the Makombe war.‘ 
With the Nyasaland migrants in 1917, Portuguese effort does not seem to have 
been altogether fruitless as a number of Yaos, from both British and Portuguese 
Nyasaland, apparently enlisted with the Portuguese levies. Indeed, a surviving 
member of a party of Yao labour migrants formerly employed in the Mtoko 
district of Mashonaland and by April 1917 due to return to their homeland in the 
Nyasaland Protectorate, could not help deploring the stigma attached to the Yaos 
in the eyes of the Barwe insurgents, when he stated 

... I was attacked because of my tribe; so the natives told me, [who] worked 

for the Portuguese as Sepoys and in other positions of authority over other 

natives,‘ ` 

In a more general way, the insurgents’ vindictive drag-net was certainly far too 
wide for transient Nyasaland labour migrants or any other African group 
suspected of collaborating with the Portuguese to escape the concomitant 
consequences. Indeed, in the words of one refugee, Assham Rostrum, a 
Punjabi (Indian) trader formerly based at Kaponda’s in the Portuguese territory 
opposite the Mount Darwin district of Mashonaland, the fate of the Nyasaland 
labour ulendos may have very well depended on the conviction of the insurgents 
that 

... those who were not with them were against them and if foreign natives 

were allowed to travel through the country unmolested—they would inform 

against the rebels. 
In informing against them, the predominantly Shona insurgents felt that these 


42. For the guarantees on the safety of British subjects and property in the Barwe 
country, for instance, note the arrangements between the Barwe, Shona and Rhodesian 
officials in August 1917 through the medium of Shona Chiefs on the Rhodesian side, 
such as Tangwena. See, C.O. 417/590, Taylor, C/N/C to Secretary, Administrator's 
Dept., 6 August 1917 and Chaplin to Stanley, secret, 11 August 1917. 

43. See Supra, pp. 549-50 

44. See Supra, p. 554 

45. See Makambe, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 153-4. 

46. C.O. 417/587, statement of Gabriel Osman [Yao]. 
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foreign transient labour migrants would consequently frustrate the supreme 
command of Mwari that 

we [the insurgents] were to drive out the whites and have the country 

[Portuguese Zambesia] to ourselves.*? 

Against this irredentist and fundamentalist background, it is easy to appreciate 
the seriousness of collaboration by one African group or another with the 
Portuguese as an act of transgression against the African insurgents of 
Portuguese Zambesia between 1917 and 1920. The punishment against such 
African miscreants was not unnaturally heavy. Thus when a party of local 
labourers was caught by the insurgent army clearing a road from Kachomba to 
Magute for a Portuguese patrol in June 1917, they were killed and their bodies 
subsequently (placed... across the road for the Portuguese to see". Even 
those Shona people who decided to take advantage of the border situation and 
join their kinsmen on the Southern Rbodesian side of the frontier without 
carrying out their stint in the conflict were not spared by their insurgent 
countrymen. An interesting illustration in this regard is the case of one loyalist 
by the name of Mavuragonya, who crossed from the Chioko district of the 
Portuguese territory into Southern Rhodesia's Mount Darwin area where he 
placed himself and his followers under headman Madyirapanze in July 
1917. The subsequent message delivered to Mavuragonya accompanied by a 
live bullet, was quite clear in its overall implications, as the insurgents indicated 

Come with us to kill the Portuguese. Itis not brotherly of you to leave us and 

go into English Territory [Southern Rhodesia]. If you do not help us we shall 

come back and follow you into English Territory and kill you and all with 
you.49 

Of course, the crime of Mavuragonya and other Shona loyalists from the 
Portuguese territory during the 1917 rising was one not merely of desertion, but 
also of insensitivity to the feelings and aspirations of their fellowmen. This 
crime was further magnified by the fact that in those border districts of Southern 
Rhodesia where these loyalists had fled, the Shona communities were conversant 
with the trend of events amongst their kinsmen across the border. In a number 
of instances and particularly in the case of the Chioko chieftaincy, cut in two 
between the colonies, the border Shona crossed over in sizeable numbers to join 
the rising against the Portuguese.59 

On the level of traditional religion, the close connections and constant flow of 
information between the two mhondoros (spirit mediums) of the Mount Darwin 


47. C.O. 417/588, statement of Assham Rostrum [Indian trader] before Roberts, J.P. 
Mt. Darwin, 10 May 1917. 

48. C.O. 417/589, statement of Kanaventi [Chikunda] . . . ‘ 

49. C.O. 417/590, statement of Scout Chihota quoted in Trooper M. M. Walter, BSAP Patrol No. 
1, Majirapanzis Kraal [sic], to Powley, N/C Mt. Darwin, August 1917. 

50. In the Chioko district of PEA on the Rwenya river, the leader of the insurgents 
purportedly came from the Mt. Darwin district of Southern Rhodesia. See, C.O. 417/588, report 
by N/C, Mt. Darwin [Powley] on Special Border Patrol, n.d., enclosed in Stanley to Lord Buxton, 
secret, 3 June 1917. 
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district, Wanenzanga (female) and Tsiga (male), and Makombe’s mhondoro 
Nemhuru (female), greatly facilitated some form of co-ordinated response to the 
1917 rising between these artificially divided communities. For this reason, it is 
hardly surprising that the border Shona communities on the Southern Rhodesian 
side started to systematically kill their pigs because, so it was alleged, ‘when 
Mbuya, Makombe’s mhondoro [Nemhuru], came up the River Ruia [Rwenya] 
into British Territory after finishing [with] Tete, she did not want to see any 
pigs,...? and, according to Mbuya’s message, when Makombe’s army 
came to deal with the British ‘where ever they found pigs the owners would get 
their throats cut'.5! On a more sinister level, it was apparently through this 
close liaison between the border Shona communities of these two neighbouring 
territories that information on the movements of Nyasaland labour migrants 
returning to their homeland from Southern Rhodesia was exchanged; a fact 
which prompted D. M. Powley, the Native Commissioner of the Mount Darwin 
district, to comment in mid-1917 that: 

... the natives living in Portuguese territory, when they hear, from our 

[Southern Rhodesian] natives, that some Nyasa or Portuguese Chikunda 

natives are going through on their way home, come out of their kraals with 

their guns and waylay these people in the thick bush and murder them . . .5? 

In the process, unlike those Indian traders fleeing from the Portuguese 
territory into Southern Rhodesia for refuge who were very often merely 
prevented from using protected water holes on the way*?? or were simply 
required to pay for this privilege as well as for the right of passage in insurgent 
territory,>4 Nyasaland migrants were, because of the unfortunate association of 
some of their compatriots with the Portuguese establishment, rarely shown scant 
respect. Their insistence on using those labour routes passing through 
Portuguese Zambesia to which they were wont indeed complicated matters. 
The situation was also worsened by the reluctance of the government of 
Northern Rhodesia to allow increased use of its territory by these transient 
Nyasaland labourers to the south either because of the complications likely to 
ensue in relation to sleeping sickness control regulations or because of some fear 
in Livingstone that such a development *might adversely affect the recruitment 
of Northern Rhodesia natives as carriers for the [military] forces if they saw 
Nyasaland natives passing through to seek work in the south while they 
themselves were not allowed to do s0.'55 

In the final analysis, the price paid by Nyasaland migrants to Southern 
Rhodesia and beyond during the Makombe rising was certainly a heavy one, 
either in terms of lives or material goods, invariably abandoned as their owners 
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fled?s To some extent, the casualty rate was high amongst small-scale labour 
ulendos?! as well as those ulendos which included women and children who were 
often abandoned when the menfolk fled.55 Those Nyasaland migrant women 
captured in the mélée were ‘not ill-treated in any way’, but were supposed to be 
‘concubines of the [insurgent] army . . .'59 

It can be argued that perhaps the difficulties faced by the Nyasaland labour 
migrants to southern labour markets during the Portuguese/Makombe conflict 
served to illustrate a number of points on Nyasaland labour migration as a 
phenomenon. For example, the problems encountered by these migrants 
demonstrate that labour migration as a movement amongst Nyasaland African 
societies had given rise to a situation whereby potential labour migrants signifi- 
cantly over-valued the importance of their chosen destination areas below the 
Zambesi, in terms of economic gains or other benefits of a specious nature, at the 
expense of the difficulties to be overcome. The unwillingness of these migrants 
to change either their mode of travel or their specific labour routes which they 
had become so accustomed to by 1917 was, to an extent, governed by the flow of 
information on several aspects of migration between Southern Rhodesia, as a 
destination territory, and Nyasaland, as a source area. 

The Makombe rising did not significantly alter either the nature and course of 
Nyasaland labour migration to Southern Rhodesia or the gravity of the chronic 
difficulties faced by these labour migrants, especially those arising from frequent 
unsolicited attacks from hostile communities residing along the main migration 
routes. Whilst politically motivated attacks may have ended with the termi- 
nation of the Makombe rising, in practice towards the end of 1917 but formally 
in May 1920, random and unco-ordinated assaults did not cease so soon. 
Indeed, even up to the close of BSA Co rule in the two Rhodesias, these random 
attacks on Nyasaland labour migrants in the Portuguese territory still formed a 
subject of serious concern in administrative circles in Zomba and Salisbury. 
Thus towards the end of 1923, the attacks against Ngoni labourers returning 
from Salisbury to their homes in the Chiwere and Mtalimanja chiefdoms of the 
Dowa district and also the Mazengera chiefdom of Lilongwe district led to 
heated exchanges between Zomba, Salisbury and Tete on the requirements of 
the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1891, in relation to 'the safe passage of British 
subjects and their goods’ and the compensation of the victims concerned over the 
loss of their goods, money and other personal effects.59 


56. For the losses sustained by the Nyasaland migrants in material goods, see Tbid., 
statements of Munambo, Kasunga, Chibanda et al, before Roberts, JP. Mt. Darwin, 
29 May 1917. : 

57. See Ibid., statement of Sande Karuwa [Tonga] before Roberts, J.P. Mt. Darwin, 8 
May 1917. 

58. See Ibid., statement of Jobe Sule [Chewa]. ; 

59. Ibid., statement of Chizuza [Chewa woman] before Roberts, LP. Mt. Darwin, 15 
May 1917. 

60. C.O. 767/1, Sir John Chancellor, Governor, Salisbury, to Governor, Zomba and 
also to Governor, Tete, 13 November 1923. 
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Tronically, these attacks which took place at Nyatsutso’s, the Tawara leader, 
about 20 miles from the Anglo-Portuguese border along the Salisbury-Dowa 
labour route, and which were perpetrated mainly by both uniformed and non- 
uniformed Cipat (Portuguese African messengers), essentially for material 
gain,®! were to have profound implications for.both Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesian migrant labourers passing through Portuguese territory. Together 
with the Gova raiders of Chief Kalandisa, who had, at the same time, also 
mounted a bow and arrow attack against Tonga labourers returning from 
Southern Rhodesia to the Chinteche and Mzimba districts of Nyasaland,® the 
punitive measures meted out by the Portuguese military authorities at Kachomba 
against such culprits as had survived the axes of the Nyasaland migrant labourers 
defending their persons and property, were somewhat counter-productive. 
The news, especially that ‘Headman Kalandira [had] been put in prison on 
account of trouble with strangers [Nyasaland migrants]',5* certainly infuriated 
even those, hitherto, friendly African communities along the Sipolilo- 
Kanyemba-Feira labour route, which, thenceforth, took to occasional bow and 
arrow sallies against migrant foreigners passing through their domain.55 

To a large extent, all sorts of issues complicated and distorted this problem on 
the attacks sustained by Nyasaland and other trans-Zambesian labour migrants 
passing through the Portuguese territory to Southern Rhodesia, and, naturally, 
joint Anglo-Portuguese efforts to solve it were equally affected in the process. 
First, in a number of instances, those Nyasaland migrant labourers and other 
trans-Zambesians attacked by locals in the Portuguese territory were not always 
the innocent souls that their defending government officials were given to under- 
stand. Indeed, both before and after 1917, these migrant labourers often played 
the role of villains amongst those roadside communities they came across by 
openly raiding the villages in question and denuding them of goats, chicken or 
other supplies, either on their discovery that most of the menfolk were absent in 
distant labour markets® or by pretending at night to mistake domestic stock for 
wild game.57 

These migrants were evidently driven to desperate acts by the low stock of 
61. 'Cipa? was the Africanized version of the Portuguese word ‘Sepoy? (messenger). 
See, C.O. 761/1, N. H. Wilson, Ass. Acting Magistrate, Mt. Darwin to C/N/C, Salisbury, 10 
October 1923; Ibid., statement of Sitolo, Waistcoat, Mukuyu et al. [Ngoni] before Wilson, Mt. 
Darwin, 18 October 1923. 

62. C.O. 767/3, statement of Andrea, William Kamanga and Makangira [Tongas] before R. T. 
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63. C.O. 767/1, Governor, Tete, to Chancellor, Salisbury, 11 November 1923. 
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their provisions either because they could not bear all the expenses required of 
them in terms of payment for food and drinking water; or the cost for guides 
from the local communities to lead them away from both marauders and 
Portuguese police, for which payment was very often made in cash or limbo;® or 
simply because supplies of food for them to purchase were not available in 
sufficient quantities along the road, as was observed in 1922 when Africans from 
the neighbouring Portuguese territory were literally flocking into the Mazoe 
district of Mashonaland for ‘either purchasing food from the local natives, or 
more generally [for] working in the preparation of lands of the Mazoe natives and 
receiving food in exchange.’ 

Secondly, there does not seem to have been any proper control by the local 
Portuguese district administrators over the activities of their Cipai and African 
police. This created a fluid situation whereby the fate of Nyasaland migrants to 
and from Southern Rhodesia became largely dependent on the whims of one or 
more unpredictable functionaries then in charge of labour routes at various 
points in the Portuguese territory. Thus in July 1923, officials of the Native 
Department in Southern Rhodesia complained bitterly about reports that 
Portuguese police turned back all labour migrants from Nyasaland to Southern 
Rhodesia either at the Zambesi river or in the Kachomba district?! In addition, 
some of these migrants were, as had happened at a place named Chipoto, 
required ‘to pay an ivory bracelet valued £1 and 2/- each in cash to the 
authorities there’, for the right of passage or suffer indefinite detention. 
Those who failed to pay for their passage rights and did not produce requisite 
passes, normally procured in Portuguese territory at 1/-, were, not infrequently, 
subjected to flogging and other forms of ill-treatment.? Moreover, these 
labour migrants were often detained and shipped by steamer to Tete or some 
other place in the Portuguese territory when labour was required locally, as had 
occurred earlier in 1912, when a group of ‘Blantyre Boys’ proceeding to 
Southern Rhodesia was press-ganged and sent to work at breaking stones at 
Tete. 

Finally even as late as 1922, some individual labour touts still roamed 
Portuguese Zambesia, intercepting and generally interfering with the ebb and 
flow of independent Nyasaland labour migration to the south. The Reed 
Brothers, Frank S. Reed and Will Reed, together with their associate, Bathorp, 
who operated in the Tete area and often conned individual labour migrants with 
statements such as ‘you cannot get work in Southern Rhodesia unless you are 
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sent by [us]’,75 are a typical example of the residual influence of private 
recruiters adversely affecting the character of labour migration to Southern 
Rhodesia up to 1923 and, in this way, complicating Nyasaland and general trans- 
Zambesian labour migration to Southern Rhodesia and other labour markets of 
the south. 

From the preceding evidence, it is clear that up to the end of BSA Co political 
control in the Rhodesias in 1923, administrative officials in Zomba and Salisbury 
had still not found any means to alleviate the problems of transient Nyasaland 
labour migrants in the Portuguese territory, and the longer they delayed to intro- 
duce a workable solution, the more complex the matter became. The pre-1917 
solutions adopted by the Nyasaland labour migrants and the Southern Rhodesian 
Native Department, for instance, do not seem to have achieved much by 
1923. In this respect, the plans of the Nyasaland labour migrants themselves, to 
solve their own problems in the Portuguese territory by resorting, as was 
observed in 1907, to the two Northern Rhodesian labour routes—the Fort 
Jameson-Broken Hill new mail route and the old mail route from Fort Jameson to 
Salisbury, via Feira, touching only the western border of the Portuguese 
territory—apparently did not work as effectively as was anticipated. Though 
various Nyasaland African groups such as the Yaos from the South Nyasa 
district, the Chipeta from central Angoniland, the Tonga of the West Nyasa 
district, and the Ngoni of the Mombera district, were reported to have regularly 
used these Northern Rhodesian routes as well as the Sarare mines of the Zumbo 
district, which had then become a popular halting place for south-bound 
Nyasaland labour migrants and their families,” the scheme, however, failed to 
win popular support mainly because of the longer distances involved. 

For its part, the Administration of Southern Rhodesia had also attempted to 
come to some form of arrangement with the Portuguese authorities, notably in 
1909-10 following a general interference with North-Eastern Rhodesian and 
Nyasaland labour recruits, under the auspices of the Rhodesia Native Labour 
Bureau, by the Portuguese military authorities at Zumbo. These developments 
had, in essence, not only set the Administration of Southern Rhodesia 
complaining to the Portuguese authorities against what it considered to be 
unnecessary hindrance to the practice whereby ‘the route across [the domain of 
the Zambesi Company] between the Loangwa River and the border of North- 
Eastern Rhodesia [had] been in use for many years, and that no objections [had] 
hitherto been made’,7’ but also led to plans on alternative westerly labour routes, 
connecting the two RNLB bases at Feira and Nymba, being suggested for 
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consideration? Moves were also made by both the Salisbury and Zomba 
governments to persuade the Portuguese authorities to establish bomas ‘at stages 
of one day’s travelling along the Portuguese sections of the routes between 
Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia’, in order to effect the understanding that 
labour migrants ‘arriving at one boma should not be allowed to go forward to the 
next unless they could reach it the same day, . . 79 

Yet even these elaborate arrangements for the benefit of trans-Zambesian 
migrants in general through the Portuguese territory failed to materialize for a 
number of reasons. In the first place, the Zambesi Company, through whose 
territory the Feira/Nymba route passed, was not in the least disposed to these 
new arrangements and neither were the Portuguese authorities. In the process, 
_ the Southern Rhodesia Administration in particular was evidently chary about 
pushing these Portuguese authorities to a degree whereby such pressure ‘might 
prejudice [their] general consent to our use of [this] Portuguese route.'9? 
Secondly, the concessions offered to the Portuguese, under which they were to 
derive financial gains through a tighter passport control system over labour 
migrants passing through their territory, did not please the Bureau management 
either, especially as the proposed transit tax of 2/- per labourer, for both 
independent and Bureau recruits, was bound to increase this labour organiz- 
ation's recruiting expenses. Indeed, the stipulations by the Portuguese authori- 
ties that annual licences for capitaos and messengers accompanying recruits 
would have to be obtained at Tete at a fixed deposit of £40 for each functionary, 
did not greatly appeal to the Bureau officials; especially as, although messengers 
were understandably forbidden to pass through the territory, the Portuguese 
maintained that none of these functionaries was to pass through their territory at 
the head of more than 50 recruits?! 

In the long run, the only solution which satisfied the parties involved over the 
welfare of Nyasaland and other trans-Zambesian migrants passing through the 
Portuguese territory was the appointment, by the Southern Rhodesian govern- 
ment, of a ‘supervisor of facilities for the passage of Northern Natives’ in 
1923.5? With this officials powers to run ferries over the Zambesi, to protect 
labour migrants against attacks and also to establish a medical post in the Mount 
Darwin district, it was considered that the problems of those Nyasaland labour 
migrants passing through the Portuguese territory were at last solved. 

Notwithstanding the pin-pricks sustained by individual migrants during the 
course of their passage through the Portuguese territory, Nyasaland labour 
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migration to Southern Rhodesia and beyond, between 1903 and 1923, became 
such an outstanding phenomenon that it overcame most of the artificial and 
physical obstacles threatening to overwhelm it. The resilience of these migrant 
labourers, in the face of so many challenges, served not only to bring out the 
determination with which they pursued the cause of migration, but also demon- 
strates the fact that Walale had become as strong a source of attraction amongst 
the Nyasaland African societies as it was amongst their Chewa kinsmen of 
Northern Rhodesia up to the 1950s.83 Together with their fellow trans- 
Zambesian migrants from Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland labourers became one 
of the strongest forces in the story of the economic development as well as 
general black-white interaction in Southern Rhodesia. 

On the obverse side, the Nyasaland labour migrants contributed to the overall 
state of stagnation and underdevelopment of their homeland by resorting to an 
extensive movement that discouraged the emergence of an embryonic indigenous 
bourgeoisie of the planter class, consisting of African traditional landowners and 
that mission-educated social stratum which may have desired to turn its attention 
to cash-cropping, specializing in tea, coffee and tobacco-growing and thus play 
an active role in modern capitalist forms of economic activity. In addition, 
labour emigration placed severe strains on the territory's human resources and 
social structures, especially in the sense that it restricted population growth and 
distorted the age and sex patterns of the Protectorate's African population by 
encouraging young men and, at a later date, young couples to leave the country 
for labour centres below the Zambesi. 

83. See M. G. Marwick, Sorcery in Its Social Setting (Manchester, 1959), pp. 60-1. Walale is a 


general trans-Zambesian corruption of Harare, the Shona name for Salisbury. 
84. These arguments are developed in Makambe, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 710-20. 


‘A SOBER COMMITMENT TO LIBERATION?’ 
MOZAMBIQUE AND SOUTH AFRICA 1974-1979 


Manto J. AZEVEDO 


THE POLITICAL, economic, and social ties between South Africa and 
Mozambique prior to her 1975 independence were very strong and constituted 
no secret to Africa and the world. As the years passed, the colony of 
Mozambique deepened its entanglement with the fate of South Africa for her 
economic and political survival. In a sense, Mozambique turned into a satellite 
of South Africa. 

Portugal, poor, 40 per cent illiterate and anachronic, despised by her own 
allies, became an embarrassment to Europe, appreciated only for her natural 
strategic usefulness to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Her 
colonial policies were constantly assailed at the United Nations and elsewhere 
during the 1960s. Despite their fundamentally opposing policies toward their 
African majority, Portugal and South Africa drew closer to each other. While 
Portugal theoretically adhered to the policy of assimilation (based on the premise 
that all men are born equal), South Africa practised a policy of legal discrimi- 
nation and segregation. Whereas Portugal publicly claimed that her aim was to 
create a united multi-racial society in a tight Luso-African empire where all 
citizens would be treated equally as Portuguese citizens, South Africa openly 
advocated a system of apartheid based on race, colour, and ethnic origin— 
euphemistically called ‘separate development’ designed to split the black popu- 
lation into homelands or Bantustans—leaving South Africa proper for whites 
only. However, the lack of a serious application of the policy of assimilation by 
Portugal (which in the final analysis implied an inferiority of the African culture) 
in Mozambique and other colonies, and the obstinacy of the Portuguese govern- 
ment to continue to hold on to its old empire in an age of nationalism and 
independence, made the overall situation in Mozambique not too different from 
the reality prevalent in South Africa. 

As more African territories achieved independence, Portugal and South Africa 
remained the strongest bastions of white supremacy and ‘western civilization’ 
in Africa. They cemented their ties and confronted hostile world opinion 
together. When the war of liberation erupted in Angola (1961), Guiné-Bissau 
(1963), and Mozambique (1964), both white regimes felt threatened and vowed 
to stop these ‘winds of change’. The liberation movements’ rhetoric singled out 
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Portugal and South Africa (and Rhodesia) as the targets in their quest for 
freedom. Their agenda included an immediate liberation of the territories 
under Portugal followed by a ‘strike’ against Rhodesia and South Africa. 

The Mozambique Liberation Front (FRELIMO) adopted this revolutionary 
path, denounced all ties that Portugal had created between her colony of 
Mozambique and South Africa, and promised to sever them as soon as indepen- 
dence could be achieved. The Cabora Bassa dam, for example, a joint 
Portugal/South African project became a FRELIMO target in 1972. Describing 
the dam as a symbol of ‘economic imperialism’, revolutionary leaders 
predicted that ‘the combination of FRELIMO’s military action with international 
support will ultimately prevent the construction of the Cabora Bassa Project’.! 
A free Mozambique, the revolutionaries claimed, could not cooperate with the 
apartheid regime because that would mean not only a continued status of 
dependence for the new nation but would also imply, in the eyes of the world, 
tacit support of a regime which continues to oppress African peoples. 
Marcelino dos Santos, FRELIMO’s Vice-President, declared in 1974 that 


If FRELIMO got control of Mozambique it would halt all contract labor to 
South Africa; support terrorist strikes against whites, and would apply full 
sanctions to Rhodesia. It would also break agreements with South Africa on 
the Cabora Bassa hydro-electric dam project . . .? 


Independence has come to Mozambique. It has been quite sometime since 
FRELIMO assumed total control of the former colony. It is, therefore, 
appropriate to analyse the nature of the relationships between Mozambique and 
the Republic of South Africa, now that the guerrillas of yesteryear have become 
the statesmen of today, now that revolutionaries have turned evolutionaries and 
now that independence has become a reality in a complex world and not an ideal 
in a platonic one. 

This article attempts to explore the issue of relations between the two 
countries. The intent is not to render value judgements but to simply bring 
forth the facts. Aware of the ideological spectra often underlying the writings 
of scholars and their critique of others, the author, being a Mozambican, was 
hesitant at first, fearful of being labelled a reactionary, a leftist, or a rightist. 
After weighing the pros and cons, however, he convinced himself that an article 
of this nature would add another dimension to the understanding of southern 
African realities and dilemmas. The areas to be examined are trade, harbours 
and railways, the Cabora Bassa dam, tourism, labour migration, technical 
. assistance, and specific instances that have shaped the relations between the two 
countries primarily during the post-independence era. 


1. FRELIMO, ‘Cabora pasa Why We Say No,’ quoted in Issue A Quarterly Journal of Opinion, 
IV, 2 (Summer 1974), p 
2. Africa Research Bier, 11, 6 (31 July 1974), p. 3159. 
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Trade Relations : . 
The dependence of Mozambique on South Africa throughout the years has 


been most apparent in the trading sector. An examination of the export and 
import figures for the pre-independence period (1957-68) gives us some idea. 


Mozambique: Imports from and Exports to South Africa in British Pounds? 


Year 1957 1959 1961 1964 
Imports 5,164,664 — 6,494,410 4,909,163 4,892,000 
Exports 2,713,370 — 1,447,720 2,667,000 ^ 3,540,000 
Year 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Imports 4,214,000 —— 5,042,000 5,186,000 ^ 6,375,000 
Exports 3,540,000 3,541,000 3,634,000 3,637,000 


These figures reveal that (except for the year 1959) Mozambique became more 
dependent on South Africa as the independence movement and guerrilla warfare 
escalated on the continent. The volume of South African. exports to 
Mozambique was larger than that of South Africa to any other country or 
territory, with the exception of Rhodesia. The increase in both imports and 
exports reflects in part the isolation of Portugal and South Arfica from the rest of 
the world because of their racial policies and the proximity of the latter to 
Mozambique. South African exports during the 1960s represented more than 
10 per cent of Mozambican imports. 

The following table compares Mozambique’s trade relations with South 
Africa, Portugal, and Africa for the period 1969-73. 


Mozambique: Imports from and Exports to South Africa, Portugal and Africa in 1,000,000 escudos* 
Year and Percentage 1969 : 96 1970 % 1971 % 192 % 1973 % 


Imports (South Africa) 1127 150 1429 150 1424 149 1312 147 2315 203 
Exports (South Africa) 420 104 465 104 434 95 388 82 516 94 


Imports (Africa) 27 04 16 02 16 OL 14 02 23 02 
Exports (Africa) 89 21 230 51 123 26 104 21 94 16 
Imports (Portugal) 2338 312 2569 274 2553 265 2132 239 2195 195 
Exports (Portugal) 1679 411 1724 383 1727 374 1826 383 1974 356 


Once more the figures show that prior to 1975 Mozambique's dependence on 
South Africa was considerable. While Mozambique's trade with single 
countries in Europe, Asia, America, and Oceania (not shown in the table) 
oscillated between 01 and 13-0 per cent in imports and between 01 and 136 per 
cent in exports, her largest trading partner was Portugal South Africa, 
however, came in second place, exceeding by far (five times in some years) 


3. Adapted from Sam C. Nolutshungu, South Africa: a study in ideology and foreign policy 
(Manchester, 1975), p. 164. 

4. Adapted from Mozambique: Economic Survey (Maputo: Direccao Geral de Comércio Externo, 
1976), pp. 18-19. One pound sterling was equivalent to 56:5 Portuguese escudos. A dollar was 
worth some 28 escudos a couple of years ago, while one rand is worth $1:50. 
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Mozambique’s trade with the rest of Africa. The United States and Britain 
came in third and fourth places, respectively. 

The size of imports reveals that Mozambique is far from becoming self- 
sufficient. Her overall imports consist of vegetable oil products, drinks, 
alcoholic liquids, vinegars, tobacco, mineral products, chemical industry 
products, raw materials for paper manufacture, paper and by-products, artificial 
plastic material, natural and synthetic rubber textiles, metals, machines and 
equipment, and transport material; exports include live animals, vegetable 
products, animal oil, waxes, industrial food products, alcoholic liquids, woods, 
vegetable coal, baskets, mats, textile materials, and mineral products. Also 
Mozambique’s main agricultural products are cashew nuts, sugar-cane, cotton, 
corn, and sisal. The cashew industry amounts to ‘30 per cent of all export 
earnings for Mozambique and it employes 32 per cent of the total labour force of 
Mozambique’s manufacturing industry'.$ 

The main Mozambican imports from South Africa since 1973 have been 
machinery, spare parts, iron and steel, fertilizers, coal, wheat, instant coffee, 
potatoes, and oil products. With the advent of independence Mozambique 
replaced Portugal by South Africa as her main trading partner. In 1974, 
Mozambique's 25 per cent of foreign exchange earnings came from South 
Africa. In 1975, 20 per cent of Mozambique's imports came from her southern 
neighbour, representing 45 per cent of her entire Gross National Product 
(GNP). South Africa contributed 60 per cent to Mozambique's currency earn- 
ing that year, this figure having risen to 80 per cent at the end of 1977.7 

During the transitional period, close to 80 per cent of Mozambique's economy 
was dependent on ‘South African links’. For the year 1973 imports totalled 
$400 million (203 per cent from South Africa and 19°5 per cent from Portugal) 
while exports amounted to $190 million (94 per cent to South Africa and 35:6 per 
cent to Portugal). Today the Mozambique economy depends more heavily on 
South Africa—up to 60 per cent—as Portugal has receded from the scene. 


The Mozambique Convention and Labour Recruitment to South Africa. 

In 1909 (with revisions in 1928 and 1930), Portugal and South Africa worked 
out an agreement (the Mozambique Convention) to send Mozambican workers 
to the mines of Transvaal, averaging 100,000 workers a year. The Convention 
has been the cornerstone of Mozambique's relations with and dependence on 
South Africa, since it also regulated the use of ports and railways. The flow of 
Mozambican workers to the South African mines continued in the post- 
independence period; it peaked in 1975 but began to decline thereafter, for 


5. Ibid., p. 14. 

6. Daily News (Tanzania), 18 June 1977. 

7. Colin Legum, Africa Contemporary Record 1975-76, Volume 8, 1976-77, Volume 9 1977-78, 
and Volume 10 (New York, 1976, 1978, 1979), pp. B282, B301-302 and B342, respectively. 

8. Africa Research Bulletin, 15, 1 (28 February 1978), p. 4568. 
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reasons that we shall examine later. The following table illustrates the point for 
the period 1973-78. 


The Mozambique Convention and Labour Recruitment to South Africa® 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


81,129 82,509 100,000 75,000 40,000 40,000 


These are the official figures. Actually the number of Mozambican workers 
in South Africa is larger than reported. One estimate raises it to 180,000 for 
October 1978. Another observes that there were as many as 200,000 of them in 
1975.1? A reason for this discrepancy is that although the Convention stipulates 
‘the contracts of Portuguese Natives shall not extend for a period longer than 
twenty months (three hundred and thirteen shift work days),’ the miners may 
re-engage themselves or extend their contracts for a further period ‘not to exceed 
156 week-days.!! In the process many of the workers may not be accounted 
for. 

The Convention was extremely attractive to Portugal and Mozambique. 
After six months on full salary, 60 per cent of the Mozambican miners’ wages in 
South Africa was remitted to Portugal (to.Mozambique after independence) in 
gold bars at the low price of $35 an ounce. The remaining 40 per cent was paid 
to them in escudos at the end of their contracts. Portugal (now Mozambique), 
in turn, would sell the gold at the free market price. South Africa, however, 
decided in 1977 to stop selling Mozambique gold bars at the low Convention 
price of 1928. Instead she would sell it at the world market price. Economists 
estimate that such a move would represent a loss of R160 million a year in foreign 
exchange earnings to Mozambique.? The benefits in gold earning for 
Mozambique over the years have been high and extremely vital to the national 
budget—as can be seen from the following table. 


Mozambique's Earning From Gold (1973-78) 
1973 1975 1976 1977 1978 


$121 million $175 million $220 million $150 million $230 million 


The Convention assured South Africa of a steady supply of workers, attracted 
by relatively higher wages, without, however, disturbing the pattern of South 
African salaries; they have been kept as low as possible in the mines (12 pounds a 
week in 1974). Another advantage for South Africa, as Mittelman writes, was 


9. See the following sources: Africa Research Bulletin, 12, 10 (30 November 1975); Ibid., 13, 8 
(September 1976), 15, 7 (31 August 1978). 

10, Thomas Henriksen, ‘Marxism and Mozambique,’ African Affairs, 77, 309 (October 1978), p. 
450. ‘Mozambique Independence: No Bed of Roses’, Africa Confidential, 16, 12 (20 June 1975), p. 
2. 

ll. Convention Between His Majesty's Government in the Union of South Africa and the 
Government of the Portuguese Republic Regarding Native Labour from Mozambique, Railway 
Matters and Commercial Intercource, Pretoria, 11 September 1928 (London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1930, Art. 12), pp. 10-11. 

12. Africa Research Bulletin, 15, 7 (31 August 1978), p. 3450. 
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that, ‘since foreign mineworkers came on short-term, there was no danger of 
swelling the ranks of the South African proletariat'.! 

Ironically the returning workers were looked upon with envy by other 
Mozambicans. The writer remembers seeing these ‘happy’ returnees, buying 
new bicycles, exhibiting new clothes, singing songs in different languages, 
playing new musical instruments. Evidently, most of them were not aware that 
the salaries were unfairly low and that both the South African and the Portuguese 
governments were taking advantage of their need for work. Because of the 
harsh working conditions, many of them returned with diseases, particularly 
tuberculosis. 

Were Mozambique to stop sending workers to South Africa, the economic 
impact of such action would be felt in both countries, as this study will 
demonstrate. 


Harbours and Railways 

One of the most significant areas of collaboration between Mozambique and 
South Africa is the mutual use of the Maputo harbour and the Pretoria-Maputo 
railway. In 1976 the use of both facilities by South Africa resulted in R50 
million of revenue in foreign exchange earnings for Mozambique ‘second only to 
its earnings from mine labour in South Africa". 

As Mittelman's study shows: 


Until independence; income from the provision of port and railway services to 
the hinterland countries furnished 40 per cent of Mozambique’s budgetary 
revenue. Most of this income came from South Africa, which provided 
approximately 50 per cent of the trade passing annually through 
Mozambique’s ports.!5 


This cooperation was part of the 1928 Mozambique Convention. Therefore, 
South Africa often encouraged her businessmen to use the port of Lourengo 
Marques for at least 47:5 per cent of their 'seaborn' imports, and sometimes 
compensated the Mozambican government for the loss of revenue due to a 
decrease in the use of the port by the South African business community. In 
1968, for example, South Africa subsidized the port in the amount of 
R4,385,600 for the period 1965—68.16 

In 1975, of the 18 million tons of freight handled at Mozambique's ports, 9 
million (50 per cent) were to (or from) South Africa. Between April and May 
of that year the daily freight traffic mostly from South Africa rose from 5,000 
tons to 27,218 tons—an increase of 30 per cent over the previous years. The 
total load for the month of March was 579,000 tons, 614,000 tons for May, and 
13. James Mittelman, ‘Mozambique: the Political Economy of Underdevelopment, Journal of 
Southern African Affairs, IIL, 1 (January 1978), p. 46. 

14. Africa Research Bulletin, 13, 7 (31 August 1976), p. 3965. 


15. Mittelman, op. cit., p. 44. 
16. Nolutshungu, op. cit., p. 164. 
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647,000 tons for June. The increase was directly related to the increase in trade 
relations with South Africa. Collin Legum attributes the change partly to 
‘FRELIMO’s success in preventing strikes and raising labour productivity on the 
port." Both South Africa and Mozambique have been concerned about the 
fluctuation of the tonnage on the port and have taken measures to upgrade it. 

In early 1979, the Maputo port was handling from 15 to 18 per cent less (about 
18,000 tons a day), as compared with 25,000 tons the previous year, probably 
due in part to the hardening of economic conditions and the flight of Portuguese 
technicians. But between May and August, after receiving technical assistance 
from South Africa and other countries, the tonnage rose from 513,000 to 558,000 
amonth. An upward swing averaging 30,000 to 35,000 tons a day was predicted 
for the remainder of the year. 

To remedy the deteriorating condition of the port and the railway, South 
Africa assured Mozambique in February 1979 that within the next seven years it 
would ‘double its export through the port of Maputo to 12 million tons’.18 The 
continuing cooperation between South Africa and Mozambique on the port 
situation is a by-product of the efforts of the South African Railways manager, 
Mr Kabus Loubser, who has been to Mozambique more than once during the 
past four years. In 1975 he visited Maputo with 37 South African businessmen, 
and urged them to use the line and the port as much as possible. On that 
occasion, he stressed the importance of the Mozambique facilities. ‘Full, 
effective use of Maputo,’ he said, ‘must be made if an export drive has to get out 
of South Africa. The SAR can handle all exports out of South Africa—but full 
use must be made of Maputo’.!9 

This was a good will visit. Loubser was full of praise for the Mozambican 
official, handling the citrus section of the port who, in his opinion, *was doing a 
better job than the white official before him'. One of the businessmen 
remarked that the visit was ‘fantastic’. “There was happiness’, he added, 
‘complete calmness, just like I knew it as a tourist in the old days'.? One of 
Loubser’s ultimate goals is to ensure that the port terminal handles no less than 
5 million tons of South African coal a year (it handled 800,000 tons in February 
of 1979). Furthermore, he has promised Mozambique more diesel locomotives 
to improve the congested conditions of the railway particularly at KM 93.2! 
Mozambique was using four diesel locomotives in 1974. Through Loubser’s 
auspices, South Africa has been helping Mozambique to install traffic control 
instruments (and the repairing of trucks from Mozambique in South African 
shops).22 

Six locomotives, 24 passenger coaches and guard vans were rented or sold to 


17. Colin Legum, Africa Contemporary Record, 8, p. B283. 

18. The Washington Post, 29 July 1979. 

19. Quoted in Suzanne Cronje, “Why Sanctions Against Mozambique is South African Bluster,’ 
African Development, December 1976, p. 1238. 

20. Ibid. 


21. News Agencies, 27 February 1979. 
22. The Star (Johannesburg), 2 August 1975. 
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Mozambique in 1975. Mozambique confirmed on 15 November 1976 that she 
was doubling the Maputo-Komatipoort line while South Africa was going to 
increase ‘the capacity’ of the Watersrand and Komatipoort line. Such a move 
indicates clearly that Mozambique is far from abandoning her economic 
intercourse. with South Africa. In July 1976 Loubser made another trip to 
Maputo with some 40 businessmen and exporters to ‘explore Mozambique’s 
potential logistical advantages for South African exports’. On 25 May 1977 
Loubser noted at the Rand Africans University that using the Maputo harbour 
‘provides the opportunity for continuing the spirit of the Mozambique 
Convention...’ He added that ‘The government in Mozambique compares our 
attitude with that of the Portuguese. We must guard against conclusions that 
SA has abandoned the black man’.24 It was this kind of favourable atmosphere 
between Mozambique and South Africa that prompted John Vorster to reply to a 
reporter on 13 February 1976: ‘At the moment relations [with Mozambique] are 
good. The port [of Maputo] works normally; the railway line runs normally 
and we have no problems at all at the moment" .25 


Cabora Bassa 
In June 1974, a few weeks after the Portuguese military coup of 25 April 
Marcelino dos Santos, then Vice-President of FRELIMO, told a BBC audience: 


If FRELIMO got control of Mozambique it would halt all contract labour to 
South Africa. It would also break any agreements on the Cabora Bassa hydro- 
electric dam project from with the South African electric commission, 
ESCOM, plans to buy R20 of power a year from 1979 on.?6 


Compared to earlier ones, this was a tempered statement. Dos Santos's 
emphasis was no longer on destroying the dam, as FRELIMO had announced in 
1972, but on ‘breaking’ agreements. Both statements, however, proved to be 
exaggerations. The dam was not destroyed and the essence of the agreement 
with South Africa remained intact—the sale of electricity to the Electricity 
Supply Commission (ESCOM). The Cabora Bassa dam is as solid as it can be, 
providing electricity to Mozambique’s avowed enemy—South Africa. It is true 
that FRELIMO attempted to prevent the work, particularly when the guerrilla 
warfare intensified in the Tete area, but to no avail. What is the nature of the 
dam and where does it stand in the Mozambique-South Africa connection? 

Started in 1969, the Cabora Bassa dam was completed in October 1974. It is 
the largest dam in Africa. It encompasses 57 million cubic metres of water and 
is 137 metres high. Constructed by a consortium of French, German, British, 
Portuguese, and South African companies (ZAMCO), it was designed to 
23. Africa Research Bulletin, 12, 2 (31 March 1975), p. 3484. 

24. African Institute Bulletin, 14, 9-10 (1927), p. 320. 
25. Quoted in Colin Legum, Africa Contemporary Record, 10, 1977—78 (New York 1979), p. 


B342. 
26. O. Geyser (ed.), Selected Speeches of Balthazar J. Vorster (Bloemfontein, 1977), p. 32. 
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generate 18,000 kilowatts of electricity per hour (7,000 more than the Aswan dam 
and 9,000 more than the Karib) and to furnish electricity (up to 70 per cent) to 
the cities of Johannesburg and Pretoria, to Mozambique (and possibly to 
Rhodesia and Zambia). South Africa, through its para-statal Electricity Supply 
Commission, contributed 20 per cent of the total cost of the project—R350 
million (about $517°5 million).?7 

The dam has four 408 megawatt generators. By the end of 1979 it was 
expected to have a fifth one.28 On 26 March 1977 electricity began to flow to 
South Africa through the 1,400 km-pipeline. The dam generated 12,000 MW 
in 1974 but was expected to produce some 16,000 MW by 1980.29 The debt 
incurred by the Portuguese consortium, known as the Companhia Hidro- 
eléctrica de Cabora Bassa (CHCB), which solely manages the dam (with the 
exclusion of South Africa), will be paid within the next twenty years from the 
proceeds derived from the sale of electricity to the apartheid regime. The price 
agreed upon in the 1969 accord was 0:3 South African cents per KW per hour 
(raised by 38 per cent in 1976.). Lately, however, Mozambique and the CHCB 
have tried to boost it by at least 66°66 per cent. The dam not only provides 
electricity, but it is also expected to irrigate some 140,000 km? of land along 
the Zambesi valley, an area inhabited by 500,000 peasants who cultivate sugar 
cane, cotton, peanuts, corn, and jute.?! The giant dam will be operated by 
Mozambicans as soon as. Mozambique can provide trained personnel. 

'Thus the formerly hated project promises to contribute positively to the 
industrial and agricultural growth of the former colony. Ironically, however, 
Maputo, the capital city, continues to receive electricity from the Eastern 
'Transvaal?? Consequently, as South African and Mozambican officials main- 
tain, the Cabora Bassa project is viewed as serving the "interests of both countries 
for the moment'?* It is likely, however, that the link established through the 
dam will endure for many decades. Vorster’s announcement on 5 November 
1974 that the transitional government had assured him earlier that economic ties 
between their countries would continue, that the ports of Lourengo Marques and 
Beira would be open to South Africa, and that the work at Cabora Bassa would 
not be stopped, was quite correct.?* 

It should be noted that FRELIMO did not oppose the dam construction as 
such but its implications. First, its leaders were against the South African 
involvement in the project. Second, foreign contribution and control were too 
heavy; third, the Portuguese were planning to bring hundreds of white settlers 
along the Zambezi valley. The dam, above all, was seen as a symbol of 
27. Quoted in Africa Research Bulletin, 11, 6 (31 July 1974), p. 3159. 

28. Wolf Radmann, "The Zambezi Development Scheme: Cabora Bassa,' Issue, IV, 2 (Summer 
a DAR Development, XVII, 26 (25 June-1 July 1977), p. 8542. 

31. Legum, V. 10, 1979, p. B342 

32. Jeune Afrique, 850, 22 avril 1977, p. 37. 


33. Africa Research Bulletin, 14, 9-10 (1977), p. 320. 
34. News Agencies, 27 February 1979. 
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Portuguese resistance to independence. It was a proof of Portuguese determi- 
nation to stay in Mozambique forever. In this sense, therefore, FRELIMO’s 
attitude was understandable. But now that the dam is completed, there is 
nothing FRELIMO can do—but to make the best out of it. In fact, this ‘white 
elephant,’ as someone called the dam, might turn out to be a blessing for the 
Mozambican economy. 


Beyond Economic Ties 

Apart from a well-established pattern of economic links, one can cite several 
instances of mutual cooperation by the two ideologically opposed regimes. A 
very recent one deserves attention. South Africa promised to provide a credit 
of $140 million to Mozambique in 1979 to enable her to buy ‘general goods 
including around 100,000 tons of corn'.5 

The uncertainty that followed the granting of independence hurt the tourist 
industry. Because of its 2,000-km coastline, its parks, and other attractions, 
Mozambique had become a haven for white South Africans. In 1971 out of 
986,501 visitors, 63:1 per cent were South Africans and 273 per cent 
Rhodesians. Tourism brought in 108,344 contos in foreign exchange earnings 
that year. Yet, after 1972 the industry began to decline.6 The situation, 
however, was expected to improve for South African tourists (and journalists as 
well) The 1979 non-publicized visit to South Africa by a FRELIMO ‘working 
committee’ will undoubtedly result in an improvement of the tourist 
industry. Until then only camping site groups of tourists were allowed, 
as hotel accommodations deteriorated when the Portuguese departed and 
Mozambique's economic problems became more acute. (The visit to 
Johannesburg and Pretoria by FRELIMO officials dealt also with several aspects 
of mutual arrangements, including talks with the Chamber of Mines about the 
fate of the Mozambican workers).3 The importance of the tourist industry 
cannot be underestimated. During the early 1970s tourists from South Africa 
were contributing some R10 million to the Mozambican treasury. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that Mozambique will try to make conditions more attractive to 
tourists. 

A good example of understanding occurred after Mozambique closed her 
borders with Rhodesia: South Africa recovered from Mozambique her ‘rolling 
stock and other equipment worth nearly R2°5 million,’ 190 trucks and tarpaulins 
and lashing chains, stranded in Malawi and Mozambique as a result of the border 
closure.4o 
35. Daily Nation (Nairobi), 11 July 1974. For arguments pro and con, see Radmann, pp. 49—53. 
36. The Washington Post, 29 July 1979. 

37. James H. Mittelman, ‘Mozambique: the Political Economy of Underdevelopment’, Journal of 
Southern African Affairs, IIL, 1 (Janurary 1978), p. 45. 

38. See David Otaway, ‘Realism Leavens Mozambique's Drive for Marxist State’, Washington 
Post, 2 June 1978 and News Agencies, 1 October 1979. 


39. Africa Research Bulletin, 16, 2 (31 March 1979), p. 5017. 
40. Financial Mail (Johannesburg), 6 June 1974. 
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An episode that demonstrated restraint and a wish for peaceful co-existance on 
both sides followed the arrest and detention of 17 FRELIMO soldiers at 
Nelspruit after they had violated the South African border in a hot pursuit of 
Portuguese refugees from Mozambique into South Africa in March 1976. The 
troops were immediately released on assurances from Mozambique that similar 
mistakes would not be repeated. Kruger, the Minister of Police, issued then a 
conciliatory statement saying, ‘I want to give the assurance that I know what Iam 
talking about... There is no reason to think that FRELIMO will not respect 
our border once the fence has been repaired’.4! One other small but significant 
case that illustrated the ties was the admission of the Mozambican Minister of 
Agriculture, Manuel Bandeira, to a South African hospital in April 1976.42 

A potentially explosive incident occurred on 24 July 1976, when FRELIMO's 
coastguard fired for half an hour on a coaster on South African territorial waters, 
10 miles north of Cabo do Ouro. The air attack caused no casualties but 
damaged the ‘bridge and the superstructure’ of the ship. Two days later 
Mozambique admitted the error explaining that the ship had been mistaken for 
the Portuguese ship Natalia which apparently had sailed without proper 
clearance. South Africa took no retaliatory measures. She simply issued 
through the Minister of Defence (now the Prime Minister), Piet Botha, on 20 
July, a statement declaring that ‘any ship that calls for help in South African 
territorial waters will be given speedy protection. The incident did not sour 
the relations between the two countries and was easily forgotten. 

Technical assistance to Mozambique has not only been offered to the ports 
and railways but also to the mining industry. In 1976, twenty-nine South 
African experts landed in Tete and sealed off the Moatize coal mine after a 
methane gas explosion that had killed 99 miners; the following year again a 
20-man rescue team from South Africa returned to Moatize where a second 
methane gas explosion (the worst in Mozambique's history) had killed 150 
miners on 2 August 1977. When on 23 March 1979 six large tanks owned by 
the Mozambique state oil company located near Beira burst into flames, the 
ravaging blaze was extinguished with the help of South African fire 
fighters.^ These incidents prove that when catastrophic accidents take place, 
Mozambique does not hesitate to ask or accept help from South Africa. 

Under ‘normal’ adversary relations one would expect South Africa to utter 
constant threats or strike against the FRELIMO government for allegedly allow- 
ing three African National Congress (ANC) guerrilla bases in Mozambique 
where ‘several hundreds’ South Africans are reportedly being trained. The 
South African Communist Party (SACP) was allowed to visit Mozambique lately 
where reportedly it too has established a guerrilla training camp. Kruger 
seemed to take these incidents lightly when he noted on 17 December 1977 that 


4l. Africa Research Bulletin, 13, 5 (30 June 1976), p. 3900. 

42. News Agencies, 4 August 1976 and Legum, op. cit., 9, p. B301. 
43. Legum, op. cit., 9, p. B301. 

44. News Agencies, 26 July 1976. 
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There is no doubt that the Republic can expect terrorist crossing from 
Mozambique and Botswana in the future. The police are aware of what is going 
on in these two countries and the situation is being closely watched.‘ 


In response to these threats South Africa began building an air force base 50 
miles from Mozambique, in north-eastern Transvaal, to be completed sometime 
in 1979.46 The South African government claims to have captured several 
AK47 rifles along its borders and ‘700 terrorists’ in 1977 but so far it has not 
retaliated against Mozambique. In anticipation of possible problems to come, 
Vorster did issue a general warning to Mozambique in September 1974 against 
the harbouring of guerrillas when he said, ‘We from our side, won’t start 
anything atall. Whatever we will do will be in self-defence'.* 

One other move by Mozambique that undoubtedly irritated and continues to 
irritate South Africa is the establishment of a Solidarity Bank announced by 
President Machel on 3 February 1976 to benefit the people of Namibia, South 
Africa, and Zimbabwe Rhodesia. The funds were to come from one day’s 
salary by every working Mozambican, solely devoted to that cause.*® The 
money was supposed to be used for their daily needs and their struggle against 
oppression. 


Rhetoric and Realism 

If one were to judge the relations between the two countries solely on the basis 
of FRELIMO's official pronouncements, the conclusion would have to be that 
they have nothing to do with each other. 

At the United Nations, Mozambique is one of the most outspoken critics of 
South Africa. In September 1976 when the United Nations Council for 
Namibia met in Mozambique, Joaquim Chissano accused South Africa and 
Rhodesia of trying to internationalize the conflict in southern Africa. In New 
York Chissano blasted South Africa again and urged that: 


The Council should pass judgement against the minority regime of South 
Africa for its persistent refusal to comply with the pertinent resolutions of the 
Council and the Assembly, and should adopt a resolution exposing, denounc- 
ing South Africa and condemning the racist regime of South Africa for its 
constant aggression against Zambia.59 
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in October Chissano condemned South Africa for the Soweto massacres and 
her ‘illegal occupation’ of South-West Africa.5! In a lengthy speech at the 
United Nations in 1977 Samora Machel publicly assailed South Africa; he spoke 
of a ‘destablizing plan hatched by imperialism against our country,’ and reiterated 
Mozambique’s support for the South-West African Peoples’ Organization 
(SWAPO). But even in the speech there was an element of realism. Machel 
accused South Africa of invading Angola (but not Mozambique) and advocated 
the ‘elimination of the apartheid regime’ (but not of South Africa herself).55 

Mozambique was one of the sponsors of an arms embargo on South Africa and 
economic sanctions against its regime in November 1976.4 Recently, 
Mozambique was one of the countries that supported the idea of a military force 
suggested by Kadhafi at the OAU meeting in Tripoli to be made up of Libya, 
Nigeria, Tanzania, and the frontline states to ‘intensify the war against Smith’ 
(‘para a intensificação do apoio à guerra popular da Frente Patriótica do 
Zimbabwe’.) It is curious that no similar force was suggested against South 
Africa.55 

Cooperation on harbours and railways and in other sectors will probably 
continue in the forseeable future despite official statements to the contrary. 
When the South African businessmen were visiting Maputo and Mozambican 
officials were being welcomed in the hotels of Johannesburg and Pretoria, José 
Luis Cabaco, the Minister of Transportation and Communications, was saying 
that the dependence of Mozambique's roads and rail systems on ‘colonial and 
capitalist structures’ had to be stopped.56 Similar statements are made for 
popular consumption. They are often wishful thinking and will continue to be 
so for some time to come. We should note, of course, that economic relations 
with South Africa are not limited to Mozambique alone. Zambia, Zaire, Gabon, 
Malawi, Mauritius, the Ivory Coast, and six or seven more African countries do 
not hide the goods they buy from South Africa. "Today, in fact, 12 per cent of 
South African exports go to African countries. Twenty-four others have 
clandestine dealings with South Africa, notwithstanding their public condem- 
nations of that country. l 

In the 1970s South African exports to African countries increased by 15 per 
cent each year, ‘although as a proportion of total trade, it declined from around 
18 per cent in the sixties to 10 per cent’. In 1975 and 1976 exports to Africa 
were valued at R423 million and R453 million, respectively, while imports 
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amounted to R253 million in 1975 and R312 million in 1976.58 

One should point out that there are still some statesmen in Africa who believe 
that dialogue with South Africa is better than confrontation at this moment. 
Mozambique rejects the dialogue approach. But despite the vehement attacks 
on South Africa by FRELIMO officials, in reality the leaders of Mozambique 
are extremely cautious. In September 1974, Chissano, the transitional govern- 
ment’s Prime Minister, proclaimed a ‘non-interference policy’ vis-a-vis South 
Africa. Warning black South Africans and Zimbabweans that Mozambique 
would not be ‘a Saviour and a Messiah,’ he urged them to solve their own 
problems. Later Chissano was more emphatic when he observed: ‘We are 
against apartheid, but we think the South African people must solve their own 
problems as the Mozambican people settled theirs’. The Prime Minister was 
attempting to dispel the false hope that Mozambique would either assail South 
Africa militarily or actively and openly support guerrillas against the apartheid 
regime in the near future. The liberation rhetoric was sobered by political and 
economic pragmatism. . 

Regarding the problem of Mozambican workers leaving for South Africa, we 
noted that FRELIMO officials had vowed to stop the policy. But on 15 March 
1975 Marcelino dos Santos had sobered his stand, and instead declared: 


In principle, we are against recruiting workers for the South African mines, 
because this gives support to colonialism and imperialism. However, we 
must also be realistic. We cannot assume our full responsibility in relation to 
South Africa in a month or even a year.ó! 


At this moment, the workers continue to leave for South Africa under 
circumstances not too different from the ones prevailing during the colonial 
period. FRELIMO's effort has been to try to improve the workers’ conditions 
rather than stop the policy. 

To assure the world that his government is not like ‘a wild tiger,’ Machel has 
often told his audiences that Mozambicans and FRELIMO officials are not 
‘hysterical revolutionaries.’ Asked in March 1975 whether he would use force 
against South Africa, he replied: 


South Africa is going to change its policies and there will be no aggression. It 
is necessary for men of all colours and races to live together. This is a 
struggle in itself and there is no need for weapons. With political work, 
much political work, our country will become an example.9? 


When President Podgorny visited Mozambique in March 1977 and apparently 
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offered Soviet aid so that Mozambique would free itself from foreign depen- 
dence in regard to the Cabora Bassa dam, Machel is said to have paraphrased 
Fidel Castro’s statement, as he retorted: ‘You know, in southern Africa, at the 
very doors of white racist regimes, just like in the Sea of the Antilles yesterday, a 
revolution is difficult’.63 This same realism is illustrated by the fact that the 
closing of the South African consulate in Mozambique in 1975 was followed by 
the creation of a trade representative at Maputo who carries out the same 
responsibilities as the former consul. 

When the late Agostinho Neto and Samora Machel signed a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation between their two countries in 1977, the former made 
a speech urging the use of force to remove apartheid and liberate Zimbabwe, 
Namibia, and Azania. Machel, however, did not echo the same strategy.% 
Furthermore, there has been no encouragement on the part of Mozambique to 
the frontline presidents to join forces and invade South Africa, despite the fact 
that the government often warns the people to be prepared in case a war breaks 
out. Government officials were predicting such a war for the year 1977 when 
the United States, through its Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, had begun its 
involvement in the affairs of that region. They asked the Mozambican people 
to ‘wait and prepare themselves’ (‘Aguardemos. Preparando-nos’).6 In other 
words, there has been no hysteria in Mozambique to invade South Africa and 
liberate the blacks. 

FRELIMO's Third Congress (3-7 February 1977) did not advocate the use of 
force to change South African policies of apartheid. As always, the Congress 
stressed its solidarity with all peoples—the Spanish Saharans, Namibians, East 
Timorians, Palestinians, who, in their struggle against ‘imperialism’ are using all 
means at their disposal. But the Congress did not plan a military strategy 
against South Africa nor did it promise guns to those under South African 
oppression.56 Again, therefore, moderation has been the Mozambican approach 
to her southern neighour. 

Similar realism and pragmatism is apparent on the part of South African 
leaders who do not wish to have a major conflict with Mozambique, despite the 
superiority of their military arsenal. When Mozambique acceded to indepen- 
dence, Mr Voster was quick to welcome the new state which would require, in 
his opinion, an ‘excellent leadership’, He wished FRELIMO ‘well’ and 
added: ‘A black government in Mozambique holds no fear for us whatever. 
We are surrounded by black governments as it is, and we ourselves are 
in the process of creating some more by leading our black homelands to 
independence'.ó In his speech to the South African Senate in November 1974, 
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Vorster announced that he had been assured that the agreements on railways, 
ports, and Cabora Bassa, would be respected in the economic interest of both 
countries. He added: ‘And if this is done in the future as well, then I foresee 
that there will be sound relations between South Africa and Mozambique’.** 
South Africa’s confidence, of course, was shaken by the events in Mozambique 
and Angola. 

With the independence of Mozambique and Angola, the cordon sanitaire or 
buffer zone was severely broken. South Africa’s only hope was that her 
problems would not be unnecessarily aggravated by FRELIMO’s militancy in 
Mozambique. The sudden collapse of Portuguese rule over Mozambique 
caught South Africa somehow by surprise and forced here to be more 
realistic. As Dr G. F. Jacobs of the United Party put it, the independence of 
Mozambique had ‘shaken our existing ideas to their very foundation. These 
events have caused our borders to shrink. We cannot hide behind buffer states 
any longer’.69 
As a result, the search for a detente with black Africa intensified during the 
period 1974—76. Vorster asked the world to be patient and give him six more 
months to change things around in his country. Consequently, South Africa has 
emphasized a policy of peaceful coexistence and regional cooperation in 
southern Africa and the respect for the principle of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other states."? 


Conclusion 

Mozambique would commit economic suicide if she were to sever ties with 
South Africa. This is a reality that the socialist state will have to reckon with for 
some time to come, despite official pronouncements to the contrary by ministers 
like Chissano who once said that *. .. Should the development of the liberation 
struggle in South Africa require the breaking of economic relations, 
Mozambique would do so’.71 Of course, economic sanctions against South 
Africa would hurt both countries but more so Mozambique. The closing of the 
frontier would stop suddenly the revenue from the port, the railway, tourism, 
and from exports. 'The closing of the Rhodesian frontier confirms this 
assessment. As a result of the closure by Mozambique on 3 March 1976 in 
compliance with the United Nations sanctions, Mozambique lost $60 million that 
year. In 1977 the loss in revenue was between $139 and $165 million and 
10,000 jobs, accompanied by an influx of jobless refugees (73,000 in 
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1976). The loss to the annual exchange earning due to the closure had been 13 
per cent, before Zimbabwe’s independence. 

A loss of revenue from gold prices and reduced workers’ numbers to South 
Africa alone could deprive Mozambique of some R475 million a year and worsen 
the present precarious economic situation. During the period 1974—75 agricul- 
tural production was down by 50 per cent, transport and manufacture each down 
30 per cent? As noted earlier, the sell of gold at world market price to 
Mozambique by South Africa has represented an annual loss of R160 million in 
foreign exchange earnings. The 1977 floods in southern Mozambique 
(Maputo, Matola, Chokwe, Xai-Xai) aggravated the situation. They affected 
700,000 people (causing at least 300 deaths), leaving hundreds of families 
homeless. This was a new burden on the socialist regime of Mozambique. 

It is true that the labour force to South Africa has been reduced lately. But 
the motives seem to be other than the avoidance of collaboration with the 
apartheid regime. First, the South African mining industry is trying to 
systematically reduce the number of foreign workers; it purports to have ‘full 
employment' needing therefore a smaller number of new workers; second, the 
government of Mozambique has decided to issue passports (instead of simple 
travel documents). Bureaucratic delays have adversely affected the number of 
workers going to the mines.4 It is also reported that FRELIMO and the 
returning workers are distrustful of each other. The government calls them 
‘subversive elements’ who are bringing home ‘foreign ideology'?5 Further- 
more, the mine managers in South Africa have blamed the Mozambicans for the 
unrest in the mines. As some have predicted, a complete break of economic ties 
with South Africa would cause in Mozambique ‘chaos, unemployment, strikes 
and worse in the most politically sensitive of areas—the ports'."é The problem 
of Mozambique is to find a replacement for South Africa that would satisfy the 
needs of its citizens to whom ideology is still not as important as the every day 
realities of survival. On the miners’ problem, Machel said on 25 June 
1975: ‘FRELIMO must before anything else create structures for those 
people. We are not hysterical revolutionaries; the ten-year war tempered us'.7 

At any rate, Mozambique had enough problems with Zimbabwe Rhodesia, 
whose air force made incursions into the country, staying as long as five days, 
moving around almost at will, plundered and killed. Under such conditions 
Mozambique could not antagonize South Africa to the point of provoking 
reprisals or economic boycotts. This explains why Mozambique’s support of 
the ANC and the SACP guerrillas is moderate and low-key. Evidently, 
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Mozambique faces a challenge, a serious dilemma. By cooperating with South 
Africa in the economic sphere, she gives the impression of supporting and 
contributing to the maintenance of apartheid. Cutting all ties, however, would 
spell economic disaster with the most serious political repercussions. Outright 
support of guerrillas would result in a catastrophic retaliation by South Africa on 
Maputo. So Mozambique answers her critics that this situation is only 
temporary. 

Under adverse relations with Mozambique, South Africa would pay a high 
price as well. She therefore does not wish to provoke Mozambique to the point 
of military intervention. The lesson of Angola has not been forgotten in South 
Africa. The treaty of friendship signed by Machel and Podgorny in March 
1977 made the South Africans more suspicious of Mozambique but also more 
cautious. Furthermore, an attack on Mozambique would antagonize all Africa 
and the United Nations and shatter any remaining hopes of detente with black 
Africa. vi : 

Thus the two political adversaries will continue to deal with each other and 
make the best out of the present situation. Threats and vituperations will go on 
but a halt to all ties in several sectors of life are not likely to happen in the near 
future. The voice of pragmatism and realism in the case of Mozambique and 
South Africa seems to have transcended ideological considerations. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BLACK AMERICANS ON 
US POLICY TOWARDS SOUTHERN AFRICA 


RICHARD J. PAYNE with EDDIE GANAWAY 


ALTHOUGH MANY black Americans have demonstrated increasing interest in 
African affairs and have tried to influence US policy toward Africa, very little has 
been written about blacks and foreign policy. The impact of ethnicity on US 
foreign policy deserves greater attention, especially in relation to black 
Americans. Those responsible for formulating and implementing US policy 
toward Southern Africa cannot ignore the ethnic consciousness of blacks. 
Available evidence indicates that other major ethnic groups have at various times 
influenced US foreign policy. However, unlike most ethnic groups, blacks 
were not politically important enough to have a major impact on their country’s 
policy toward Africa until recently. The object of this article is to examine the 
influence of blacks on recent US policy toward Southern Africa, paying special 
attention to the black role in the 1976 election and to growing black political 
power. 

In order for ethnic groups to influence US foreign policy (or indeed any other 
major aspect of political activity) they must (1) pose an electoral threat, 
(2) have a lobbying apparatus, and (3) successfully appeal to the symbols of 
American nationhood.? There is little doubt as to just how crucial the black vote 
was in 1976; with the possible exception of Ronald Reagan, none of the 
presidential aspirants could have ignored it. President Ford, for example 
besides advertising in black newspapers, tried to court the black vote by initiating 
changes in the US Southern African policy and by dispatching Secretary 
Kissinger to the Urban League Convention in Boston. Blacks have lobbied 
increasingly for changes in US Southern African policies and have appealed to 
basic American principles, namely human rights and majority vote. 


Black American interests and lobbying 

Despite the fact that recent US policy is influenced to a large extent by the 
Soviet/Cuban activities in Southern Africa, the black American factor cannot be 
overlooked. Demanding immediate attention in this connection is why Black 
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Americans should concern themselves with US African policy in the first place, 
let alone try to influence its character. Gerson’s comments about the ethnic 
consciousness and its implied relationship to ethnic involvement in US foreign 
policy are instructive. Referring to the nationalism most often responsible for 
Ethnics trying to influence US foreign policy, he states that, 


... it did not aspire so much to the winning of power in the United States, or 
to the championing, exaltation and preservation of lands or origin as it did to 
the achievement of dignity, equality and respectability in the adopted land.? 


Clearly, these remarks are applicable to Black Americans. 

Since African decolonization, a number of black organizations and individuals 
have attempted to capitalize on US-African relations. Certainly, when it comes 
to advocating closer US-Africa ties, there has been no shortage of black 
efforts. Whitney Young, A. Phillip Randolph, Roy Wilkins, Martin Luther 
King, Jr, and James Foreman represent only a few who have been active 
in this respect.4 As leaders of important-black organizations, these individuals 
were concerned with more than their own personal interests. This fact is 
evidenced partly by the founding of the American Negro Leadership Conference 
on Africa. While it was these men and their organizations that provided the 
leadership of the conference, its membership was impressive indeed, encompass- 
ing scores of black civic, social, and civil rights organizations, and ordinary 
citizens. In 1967 this Conference issued a report condemning US and 
Africa. The resolutions also called on the US to upgrade the minority represen- 
tation in its foreign service.5 

The lobbying resources of the entire liberal-labour-black political coalition 
have been available to blacks. That liberals have long been willing to aid black 
Americans in this respect, is demonstrated by the activities of political leaders 
such as the late Hubert Humphrey and Donald Fraser. ‘These men advocated a 
US Southern African policy that was very much in line with that desired by black 
Americans. Dating from the unification in the early 1950s, AFL-CIO has 
persistently advocated and worked for the same kind of policy.’ 

However, in foreign policy as in domestic affairs, blacks have done more than 
to rely upon others to advance their particular interests. Though not entirely a 
black organization, the American Committee of Africa—given its mixed racial 
membership, its civil rights origins and its singular pre-occupation with lobbying 
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for an antiracist US Southern African policy—might very well qualify not only as 
being wholly black oriented in a foreign policy sense, but as being the most 
persistent and longlived foreign policy lobby available to black Americans. 
There are other such organizations, one being the Congressional Black 
Caucus. Its effectiveness and value as a black American foreign policy lobby is 
evidenced by its role in issuing the Southern African Manifesto, especially in 
mobilizing 125 black organizations to produce it. 

Although eclipsed by the Congressional Black Caucus, the civil rights 
movements have not ceased to be useful from the standpoint of lobbying 
activities. They have combined their resources with those of the Congressional 
Black Caucus, but continue to act separately as well. For example, when Jesse 
Jackson as the head of Operation PUSH called upon the candidates to deal more 
with the issues of South Africa in the 1976 election certainly more than idle talk 
was involved—Jackson was using the organized power behind PUSH to lobby for 
a policy. Similarly, when the Ford Administration sent Kissinger to outline its 
own shifting South African policy to the Urban League Convention in Boston, it 
was acknowledging the increasing lobbying strength not merely of the Urban 
League itself, but that of all the civil rights organizations.? 

Unlike the other civil rights organizations, the NAACP maintains a special 
Washington office for this purpose. As head of that office, Clarence Mitchell 
has not only lobbied actively and successfully on behalf of domestic black 
American interests, but has worked on behalf of their foreign policy interests as 
wel. He asserts that ‘the NAACP has been concerned about Africa for many 
years. Long before it was a popular undertaking, we sought to establish the 
kind of relationship between the US and the African countries that would be 
constructive'.? 

Although lobbying activities have been important as far as focusing US 
attention on Southern Africa, the black electoral threat has been the significant 
source of black American influence on the new policy. The ability of black 
Americans to do this has been facilitated and enhanced by the realization on the 
part of foreign policy makers that it is not in the national interest to continue 
supporting minority regimes. This fact was highlighted by the Soviet/Cuban 
intervention in Angola and their growing presence throughout Africa, especially 
in Mozambique and the Horn of Africa. These developments have assisted 
black efforts to change US policy. It is in the interest of the United States, 
politically, economically and militarily, to seek a peaceful transition from white 
minority to black majority rule. There is now a convergence between general 
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American interests and black demands; blacks have been able to appeal to the 
fundamental values of the American society. 


The electoral threat 

Black Americans have a long history of attempting to direct American interest 
and attention toward Africa. As far as Southern African policy is concerned, 
there is sufficient evidence to demonstrate that increasing black political power 
had some impact upon its formulation. Blacks are now in a position to make 
electoral threats credible to politicians. They are now using the vote in order to 
influence American foreign policy toward the continent from whence their 
ancestors came. The closeness of the presidential primaries and election 
together with the general perception that Soviet/Cuban activities are detrimental 
to American interests afforded blacks an opportunity to participate in altering 
American Southern African policy for the first time. In the 1976 election black 
Americans demonstrated not only concern with Southern African affairs but 
were in a strategic electoral position to convince politicians that they would vote 
according to their Afro-American loyalties!? and that their vote was essential to 
the politicians’ success. Majority rule in Southern Africa became a political 
issue in the election largely because of black political power. In Presidential 
elections prior to 1976 the major impediment to black political power nationwide 
was the de jure disenfranchisement of southern blacks. However, as legal 
restrictions were removed and the South transformed into a more competitive 
two-party region, the black vote became increasingly important. Furthermore, 
as the issue of race diminished as a rallying point for white southerners, more 
blacks were mobilized into politics.!! Since they were no longer confronted by a 
monolithic white majority, blacks had a clear incentive to engage in politics in 
order to accomplish their objectives. !2 

The large numbers of blacks voting for Carter gave him enough votes to win 
the 1976 election. The closeness of the race for the presidency enhanced the 
black vote and political leverage, since no vote can be discounted. Early in 
September Carter was far ahead of President Ford. The Gallup Poll gave 
Carter 53 per cent and Ford 37 per cent of the vote.!? What should not be 
overlooked, however, is the closeness and bitter competition between the 
Republicans during the primaries and at the National Convention. Carter’s lead 
was artificial because of this disunity within the Republican Party. As the 
Republicans managed to unite, the race became a close one. By late 
September, the Gallup Poll estimated that Carter would win 50 per cent of the 
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vote, while Ford would receive 42 per cent. By early October Carter was only 2 
per cent ahead of Ford.44 After the debates and just prior to the election, the 
race was too close to predict a winner. Blacks provided Carter with the margin 
of victory. Throughout his campaign, Carter relied heavily on black support. 
'This dependence undoubtedly had a significant impact on his policy toward 
Southern Africa in particular and Africa in general.!5 

In previous elections black support of Presidential candidates was not 
particularly important. The 1976 election was obviously different. Carter, 
the first ‘deep’ Southerner to be President since Zachery Taylor (1849), was 
relatively unknown and not widely trusted. Black confidence in Carter was 
essential Black support diffused the suspicion of Carter as a typical racist- 
Southerner and strengthened his position among Northern liberals and labour 
union members. Therefore, unlike former presidential candidates who sought 
the black vote only after securing adequate support among whites, Carter 
realized that black support would be instrumental in establishing his credibility 
with whites. 

Among the influential black leaders who helped Carter were Andrew Young, 
Charles Diggs, and Martin Luther King, Sr. Both Young and Diggs have been 
very active in African affairs. Martin Luther King had always expressed a 
commitment to civil rights for Africans as well as Americans. Without the 
support of these black leaders Carter most likely would not have been elected 
President. In April, during the presidential preference primaries, Carter 
remarked that the ‘ethnic purity’ of neighbourhoods should be maintained. In 
other words, he was opposed to forced integration by the government. In this 
election, as in any other, the opposition immediately pounced on this. Carters 
‘ethnic purity’ was detrimental to his support from blacks and Northern 


1976 Presidential Election Results?" 


Popular Vote Percentage 
State Carter Ford Electoral Vote Carter Ford 

Alabama 644,579 — 495,318 9 56 43 
Florida 1,561,383 1,375,296 17 53 46 
Kentucky 612,421 527,956 9 53 47 
Louisiana 683,512 606,204 10 52 46 
Maryland 735,618 648,980 10 53 47 
Mississippi 373,917 — 362,056 7 50 49 
Missouri 986,185 918,620 12 51 48 
New York 3,336,665 3,060,695 4l 52 48 
N. Carolina 923,533 738,545 13 56 44 
Ohio 2,000,035 1,992,460 25 50 49 
Pennsylvania 2,315,494 2,187,038 27 50 49 
S. Carolina 443,901 342,409 8 56 44 
Texas 2,036,484 1,880,581 26 52 48 
Wisconsin 1,037,056 1,003,039 ll 50 48 


14. See New York Times, 1 October 1976, p. A18; and New York Times, 13 October 1976, p. A22. 
15. Francis A. Kornegay, ‘Africa and Presidential Politics’, Africa Report (July-August 1976), p. 
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liberals. However, shortly after he apologized for the statement, and it became 
less of an issue. This was due in large measure to the continuing support Carter 
received from Young, Diggs, and Martin Luther King, Sr.!6 Ina close election 
the margin of victory may be attributed to any major group. There is 
widespread agreement that in the 1976 election this claim can be most deservedly 
made by blacks. Carter did not receive a majority of the white vote. Pomper, 
a leading authority on elections, argues that 


it is unlikely that Carter would have carried any region, even the South, 
without black support. Thus, the first time Southerner to be elected President 
since the pre-civil war period owed his victory to the descendents of slaves 
freed in that war.” 


In the major Northern urban areas, the black vote was decisive. In Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, Carter won more than 90 per cent of the black vote. The strong 
black support for Carter was particularly evident in Washington DC, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Cleveland. In Philadelphia, for example, 226,000 black 
voters in 23 predominantly black wards voted 92 per cent for Carter. This 
represented 203,000 votes or 75,000 more than his statewide margin of 
128,456.15 Nationwide, it is estimated by the Joint Center for Political 
Studies, 6'6 million blacks voted. Black voter turnout ranged from 47 per cent 
in Houston, Texas to 91 per cent in Goldsboro, North Carolina. As the 
following table demonstrates, Carter would have lost the election if black 
participation in politics had not increased and if blacks did not vote 
overwhelmingly for him. In the key states carried by Carter, such as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, and the vast majority of southern states, 
blacks provided the narrow margin of victory. Carter’s success among blacks is 
obviously related to his stand on domestic issues as well as Southern Africa. 


Southern Africa as an election issue 

In the course of the election perceived Soviet/Cuban threats to American 
interests added credibility to the black American contention that Southern 
Africa should be of greater interest to American policy makers. It was during 


16. See Carter, 'Outsider at the Threshold of Power', Congressional Quarterly Alamanac, Vol. 
XXXII (Washington, DC, Congressional Quarterly, 1976), p. 873; for analysis of black support for 
Carter, see Carter's ‘Special Appeal Among Blacks’, Washington Post, 20 June 1976, p. A10, and 
William Rasberry, "The Mystery of Carter's Support Among Blacks', Washington Post, 28 May 
1976, p. A21. 

17. Gerald M. Pomper, ‘The Presidential Election’, in Gerald Pomper et al., (eds.), The Election 
of 1976: Reports and Interpretations (New York, 1977), p. 61-2. 

18. ‘The 1976 Presidential Elections’ in Current American Government (Washington DC, 
Congressional Quarterly, Inc., Spring 1977), p. 2-3, Chuck Stone, ‘Black Political Power in the 
Carter Era’, The Black Scholar: Journal of Black Studies and Research, Vol. 8, No. 4 
(January-February 1977), p. 7; and The Black Vote: Election ’76 (Washington, DC, Joint Center 
for Political Studies, 1977). 

19. See ‘94% of Blacks’ Vote Went to Carter: Study Reports’, Washington Post, 11 November 
1976, p. A22; and ‘Study Puts Carter's Share of the Black Vote 94%’, Washington Post, 5 November 
1976, p. A10. 

20. ‘The 1976 Presidential Elections’, p. 4. 
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the primaries that President Ford, through Secretary of State Kissinger, 
announced a major shift in US Southern African policy. Carter accused the 
Republicans of waiting until the election year to become involved, stating that 
‘there was seven years of ignoring African policy on the part of the Nixon-Ford 
administration. It took the election of 1976 to get them involved?! Ronald 
Reagan also made the Ford Administration Southern African policy a campaign 
issue during the Republican primaries. The fact that Kissinger appeared 
before the National Urban League in order to convince prominent Black 
Americans that the Ford Administration was working toward a peaceful solution 
of the Rhodesian problem, independence for Namibia and Black majority rule is 
indicative of black interest in Southern Africa and of Southern Africa as an issue 
in the election.22 Southern Africa also emerged in the second presidential 
debate. President Ford was careful to include Kissinger’s efforts to work out a 
peaceful transition to majority rule, indicating that the initiatives taken by his 
administration demonstrated his belief that foreign policy must express the 
highest standards of morality.? Minority rule was therefore equated with 
immorality. Concern with majority rule as a moral issue was a clear 
departure from existing policy. 

The position taken by Ford was partly in response to Democratic, 
specifically Carter’s, criticism of Nixon-Ford Southern African policy. Carter, in 
turn, was influenced by two factors which are closely interconnected: (1) being a 
Southerner and (2) his dependence on blacks. While all major contenders for the 
Democratic nomination indicated that they favoured greater black involvement 
in African policy, Carter was the clear choice of blacks. His experience with 
racial problems in the South placed him in a unique position to understand and 
act on the racial problem in Southern Africa?* In fact, his emphasis on human 
rights in international relations can be viewed as being specifically aimed at 
Southern Africa. In an attempt to appeal to black voters who have been 
extremely concerned with civil rights in the United States and racial issues 
abroad, Carter had to focus on basic rights for blacks in Southern Africa. His 
position on Southern Africa was thus a factor which influenced blacks to support 
him. Early in the election groups such as Operation PUSH and the 
Congressional Black Caucus advocated support for black majority rule in 
Southern Africa. Black influence on the new Southern African policy is 


21. ‘Carter Links Rhodesian Plan to the Republican Campaign’, New York Times, 28 September 
1976, p. 31. 

22. Kissinger’s Addres to National Urban League, Washington Post, 3 August 1976, p. 
A4. Current GOP efforts to attract the black vote supports the view that blacks cannot be ignored 
by either of the major political parties. . 

23. See the Second Debate in Congressional Quarterly Almanac, p. 933. For more information 
on human rights and foreign policy see Stanley Hoffmann, “The Hell of Good Intentions’, Foreign 
Policy, No. 29 (Winter 1977—78), p. 3-11; and Sandra Vogelgsang, ‘What Price Principle: US 
Policy on Human Rights’, Foreign Affairs, Vol. 56, No. 4 (July 19780), pp. 824—5. 

24. Kornegay, ‘Africa and Presidential Politics’, p. 14. That Carter has tried to release domestic 
issues to international change is supported by Thomas L. Hughes, ‘Carter and the Management of 
Contradictions’, Foreign Policy, No. 31 (Summer 1978), p. 37. 
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demonstrated by the connection between black demands and the inclusion of the 
Southern African issue in the Democratic platform and the current US 
policy. The African-American Manifesto on Southern Africa incorporates 
black demands for a progressive American policy toward Africa. The 
Manifesto was formulated by the Black Leadership Conference on Southern 
Africa, under the auspices of the Congressional Black Caucus in 1976. The 
Conference which included 120 black leaders of labour, business, civil rights, 
religion, government and other organizations, urged blacks and Americans in 
general to support the Manifesto. Black concerns with race issues abroad are 
shown by the preamble: 


The intransigence of white settlers in Zimbabwe and Namibia and the bloody 
repression of blacks in South Africa have created explosive environments 
which threaten world peace and raise the spectre of an internationalized anti- 
colonial war which could have an ominous impact on race relations in America 
and abroad.25 


To diminish the possibilities of widespread violence and to encourage 
achievement of majority rule, blacks made eleven demands. The major ones 
were (1) a mandatory arms embargo against South Africa and the stoppage of 
shipments of nuclear material; (2) independence for Namibia; (3) a programme 
of disincentives for American firms doing business in Zimbabwe, Namibia, and 
South Africa; (4) the inclusion of the liberation movements of Zimbabwe in 
the drafting of constitutional and other arrangements for a peaceful transition to 
majority rule; (5) non-recognition by the United States of the Transkei; (6) a 
Southern African policy which emphasized human rights; and (7) the recog- 
nition of Angola.26 There is an obvious connection between these demands and 
the Democratic platform and the new policy. The 1976 Democratic platform 
included specific promises in relation to Southern Africa, which, it can be 
argued, were necessary in order to appeal to black votes. Furthermore, these 
specific promises indicate great interest among blacks in majority rule and racial 
equality in Southern Africa. Vague platform pledges generally appeal to those 
who are relatively uninformed or disinterested about a particular issue. As 
Pomper notes, since the vast majority of the electorate is concerned with 
narrower policies and group benefits, pledges to win these voters must be 
specific to be effective. Such pledges are the documentary expression 
of a party's commitment to popular needs;? they were also an indication of the 
lack of serious opposition to black demands for a change of policy. 

The Democratic platform accused the Republicans of disregard for human 


25. ‘The Black Congressional Caucus, The African-American Manifesto on Southern Africa’, The 
Black Scholar: Journal of Black Studies and Research, Vol. 8, No. 4 (January-February 1977), p. 
27 


26. Ibid., pp. 30-1. 
27. Gerald M. Pomper, Elections in America: control and influence in democratic politics (New 
York, 1968), pp. 165-7. 
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rights and linked them with minority rule due to their cooperation with South 
Africa, Portugal and Zimbabwe. It committed the party to adopting policies 
that recognize the intrinsic importance of Africa and its development to the US, 
and the inevitability of majority rule.28 Specific promises included: (1) greater 
involvement of Black Americans in foreign policy positions, and in decisions 
affecting African interests; (2) increased bilateral and multilateral assistance to 
Africa especially in agriculture; (3) support for the Black African countries by 
denying recognition to homelands in South Africa; and (4) support of majority 
rule in Southern Africa. Concerning this, it states: 


Our policy must be reformulated towards unequivocal and concrete support of 
majority rule in Southern Africa, recognizing that our true interests lie in 
peaceful progress toward a free South Africa for all South Africans.29 


Other specific promises were: (5) efforts to normalize relations with Angola; 
(6) compliance with the UN sanctions against Zimbabwe by repealing the 
Byrd Amendment; (7) termination of the Nixon-Ford relaxation of the arms 
embargo against South Africa; (8) prevention of the transfers of matters of 
military significance, especially nuclear material to South Africa; (9) refrain- 
ing from activities in relation to Namibia that would recognize or assist South 
Africa's illegal control; and (10) denial of tax advantages to corporations in 
South Africa and Zimbabwe which participate in apartheid practices.30 
These ten specific promises closely parallel the demands made in the Black 
American Manifesto on Southern Africa. 

Contrary to popular opinion, most campaign promises are kept; approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of all foreign policy pledges are fulfilled! This is 
especially true if the President intends to run again. The appointment of 
Andrew Young as UN ambassador and giving him essentially a free hand in 
Southern African policy, consultation with the Frontline countries, the 
invitation of Tanzania’s President Nyerere to Washington, the repeal of the 
Byrd Amendment, and Mondale's Vienna meeting with South Africa's Prime 
Minister Vorster, all demonstrate that Carter implemented many of his 
pledges. Because of the absence of serious opposition in the country in 
general and specifically in Congress, Carter has been able to alter US policy 
toward Southern Africa in the national interest, and to meet black demands; 
demands which were based on an appeal to fundamental American philosophies 
in the aftermath of Watergate and Vietnam. 


The new US Southern African policy 
Vietnam, US membership of NATO, and concern over landing rights on the 


28. "The Democratic Platform: a contract with the people', in Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 
p. 871. 

29. ibid. 

30. Ibid. 

31. Pomper, Elections in America, p. 187. For data on the extent to which promises are kept, see 
"Tables 8.1 and 8.2, pp. 186-9. 
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Portuguese islands—the Azores—helped to shape the US position on liberation 
movements in the Portuguese colonies of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea 
Bissau. Memorandum 39, which enunciated the US Southern African policy 
under President Nixon, stated that liberation movements were relatively 
powerless, and therefore white minority regimes would dominate Southern 
Africa for the foreseeable future. Consequently, the US policy was tailored to 
the interests of the minority regimes in order to foster political stability, 
economic development and the strategic global balance of power.?? 

The US Southern African policy was partly influenced by its dependence on 
chrome from Zimbabwe, and massive investments in South Africa and Namibia. 
As far as chrome is concerned, the US adopted the Byrd Amendment that 
allowed its importation, despite the UN economic sanctions against the minority 
government of Zimbabwe. It was argued that since the Soviet Union was the 
only other major source of chrome, the US would jeopardize its economic and 
military security by complying with the United Nations’ embargo. Economic 
relations also helped to influence US policy on apartheid in South Africa. 
Approximately 350 US companies have subsidiaries in South Africa and 
Namibia. Thus, while the US paid lip service to majority rule, the end of 
apartheid and the independence of Namibia, it was more concerned with 
supporting the status quo in order to maintain a favourable investment climate, 
among other things. The US policy which was formulated and implemented by 
President Carter was a significant departure. Essentially, this policy seeks 
(1) an African solution to Southern African problems, thus diminishing the 
possibility of outside intervention, particularly by the Soviet Union and Cuba, 
(2) peaceful transition to majority rule, and (3) racial and political equality of 
blacks and whites. The Carter Administration is attempting to find ways of 
strengthening the commitment of the US to social justice and racial equality in 
Southern Africa and of demonstrating that commitment in tangible and meaning- 
ful ways. One may argue that President Carter has introduced only low-cost, 
symbolic changes in African policy to allay black attacks on what was essentially 
an anti-black foreign policy. While this is true to some extent, one must take 
into consideration the complexity of the situation in Southern Africa and 
competing interests and influences. The new policy can be illustrated by 
examining the US relationship with Zimbabwe and South Africa. 


Zimbabwe 
Following the US setback in Angola and during a close race for the Republican 
nomination and the Presidential campaign, the Ford Administration revised its 


32. Quoted by Senator Dick Clark, ‘American Policy Toward Southern Africa: Under a New 
Administration’, Issue: A Quarterly Journal of Africanist Opinion, Vol. VII, No. 1 (Spring 1977), 
p. 2; John Marcum, ‘Lessons From Angola’, Foreign Affairs, Vol. 54, No. 3 (April 1976), p. 408; 
and Mohamed El-Khawas, (ed.), The Kissinger Study of Southern Africa: National Security Study 
Memorandum, 39 (Westport, Conn., 1976). 

33. Statement by Under Secretary of State Habib, ‘Southern Africa in the Global Context’, 
Department of State Bulletin, Vol. LXXVI, No. 1971 (April 4, 1977), p. 18. 
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Southern African policy. Secretary of State Kissinger presented the main 
points of this policy in his Lusaka speech: (1) the United States did not recog- 
nize the Smith regime; (2) majority rule in Zimbabwe within two years; (3) no 
US support for the minority regime; (4) peaceful transition to majority rule; 
(5) repeal of the Byrd Amendment; (6) closer consultation with the Frontline 
states of Tanzania, Angola, Mozambique, Zambia, and Botswana; and 
(7) economic assistance to selected countries in Southern Africa. 

In order to facilitate peaceful transition to majority rule, the US proposed 
giving $100 million for a Zimbabwe Development Fund. This programme 
would assist the economic and social development of Zimbabwe by providing 
educational and economical opportunities and training for blacks, while 
maintaining white confidence in the economic security of the country.35 Thus, 
the policy sought for the first time an accommodation of majority rule and 
minority rights. Further evidence of a shift in US policy was closer consultation 
with the Frontline countries. Leaders of these countries and of the liberation 
movements were usually informed of any new developments in relation to 
British-American efforts to achieve majority rule. On 4 August 1977, President 
Carter invited President Nyerere to Washington to discuss prospects and 
methods of achieving majority rule relatively peacefully. This was Nyerere's 
first official visit to Washington since he had been President Kennedy's guest 14 
years previously.36 The significance of this visit as an indicator of the shift in 
US policy lies in the fact that relations between Tanzania and America had been 
strained since 1964, and that Nyerere was not only a President of the Frontline 
group, but also widely respected as one of Africa's outstanding leaders. 
Commenting on the meeting with President Carter, Nyerere supported the view 
that the United States had indeed departed from previous policy: 


I discovered that the President is not making a show about majority rule. He 
is not trying to please us about majority rule. He is committed to the 
achievement of majority rule in Southern Africa.?? 


Another indication of the change in US policy was the warning that the Smith 
regime could not anticipate any assistance from the United States in the conflict 
with the liberation movements in the states from which they operate. In fact, 
Kissinger emphasized that the Smith regime will face our unrelenting opposition 
until a negotiated settlement is achieved.28 Americans resident there were 


34. See the text of Henry Kissinger's ‘Controversy in Congress over US Policy Toward Africa’, 
Congressional Digest, Vol. 56, No. 1 (January 1977), pp. 7-9, and US Policy Toward Rhodesia, 
Hearing before the Subcommittee on Africa of the Committee on International Relations of the 
House of Representatives, 95th Congress, Ist Session, 7 September 1977. 

35. Statement by Talcott W. Seelye, Deputy Assistant Secretary for African Affairs, US 
pro and Military Assistance to Africa, 25 March 1977, Department of State, Bureau of Public 
Affairs. : 
36. See Roger Mann, ‘Nyerere Visit Seen As Symbol of Shift in US Policy on Africa’, Washingto 
Post, 4 August 1977, sec. A, p. 1. 

37. ‘Nyerere Says Carter is Firm Over Africa’, New York Times, 8 August 1977, p. 3; and Julius 
K. Nyerere, ‘America and Southern Africa’, Foreign Affairs, Vol. 55, No. 4 (July 1977), pp. 673-6. 
38. Kissinger, ‘Controversy in Congress’, p. 8. 
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asked to leave, and admonished not to visit Zimbabwe because no protection 
would be provided for them. This is an obvious break with previous policy 
under which Americans had been moving to and visiting Zimbabwe in large 
numbers. Perhaps one of the most important shifts from past policy was the 
repeal of the Byrd Amendment in order to comply with United Nations economic 
sanctions and international law. President Ford urged Congress to repeal the 
Amendment and the Carter Administration managed to persuade Congress to 
abolish it. This action demonstrated the willingness of the US to disentangle 
itself from the minority rule regime in Zimbabwe and to establish credibility 
among Africans, black Americans, and others.?? 

Finally, the appointment of Andrew Young as UN ambassador as one of the 
chief spokesmen for the Administration's Southern African policy demonstrated 
a departure from previous practices and an attempt to satisfy demands by black 
and other Americans for change. Young, an outstanding advocate of civil rights 
in the US, was instrumental in promoting US credibility among African 
leaders. Carter emphasis on human rights in foreign policy and Young's 
outspokenness on the morality of American foreign policy reflected the 
administration's commitment to majority rule in Southern Africa. Carter’s 
Secretary of State Vance, Ambassador Young, and Vice President Mondale were 
all involved in applying pressure on the minority regime in Zimbabwe. 
Reluctantly, Smith agreed to majority rule by the end of 1978. 


South Africa 

Although there is an obvious change in US policy toward South Africa, 
because of economic ties with that country, its industrial and military strength, 
and relative self-sufficiency, the United States was cautious in the implemen- 
tation of this policy. Carter warned Vorster that America would not continue 
the policy of paying only lip service to majority rule and equality.?? The US 
also supported an arms embargo against South Africa following that govern- 
ment’s decision to prevent publication of black newspapers. This action was 
essentially symbolic because the US already maintained such a policy. 

One of the major objectives of the US Southern African policy is the 
independence of Namibia. Numerous resolutions have been adopted by the 
UN condemning South Africa's illegal rule there. This, combined with 
heightened US pressure and discouragement of US investments in Namibia 
since the new policy was formulated, persuaded South Africa to agree to 
some form of independence for Namibia. 'The United States, however, 
informed South Africa that this step did not mean that it would relinquish 


39. ‘Department Urges Passage of Bill to Halt Importation of Rhodesian Chrome’, Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. LXXVI, No. 1966 (28 February 1977), p. 170. 

40. George Ball argues that this new policy can be dangerous to US interests. See Ball, ‘Asking 
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its responsibility to end racial discrimination and apartheid within its own 
borders.*! 

US investors in South Africa, in compliance with suggestions from the 
Administration to treat blacks and whites equally, developed certain guidelines. 
These include (1) integration in eating places on the job, and elsewhere; 
(2) fair employment practices and equal pay for similar work; (3) more training 
for blacks in order to promote them to better jobs and management positions; and 
(4) improvement of housing, schools, and health care for blacks.? While the 
implementation of these goals might not be satisfactory, it was nevertheless a 
departure from past policy. 

Further evidence of the new approach was the outright denunciation by the 
US of South Africa's balkanization policy through the creation of ‘homelands’ or 
bantustans for each ethnic group. The policy enunciated by Mondale in Vienna 
stressed that only complete political and social participation in a unitary South 
Africa would be acceptable. Consequently, the US did not recognize Transkei 
and Bophuthuswana.? Furthermore the US warned South Africa not to expect 
US support if failure to promote equality and majority rule in South Africa 
encourages Soviet/Cuban intervention. In the past South Africa could ally 
itself with the United States by opposing communism; the new US policy is an 
indication to South Africa that by pursuing majority rule it would diminish the 
threat of communist intervention. "Thus, the United States is attempting to 
convince South Africa that majority rule is in the long-term interest of both 
countries. While this represents a radical departure from Memorandum 39, it 
remains to be seen whether the Carter Administration will be prepared to go 
beyond cosmetic changes and rhetoric. , 


Conclusion 

Black Americans have historically shown an interest in American foreign 
policy toward Africa in general. Blacks were concerned with Africa primarily 
because they wanted to enhance their position in the American society. Like 
other ethnic groups, they regarded foreign policy as an appropriate vehicle for 
achieving this. However, unlike other ethnic groups, they were incapable of 
having a significant direct impact on that policy due to their lack of political 
power domestically, an overwhelming concern with domestic problems, and a 
general American disinterest in African affairs. 


4l. Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, ‘Talking Tough to South Africa’, Washington Post, 18 
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Today this is no longer true. Blacks are emerging as a major political force in 
American politics; they have the votes politicians of both parties need and they 
have a lobbying apparatus. Furthermore, there is a convergence between 
general American foreign policy interests in Southern Africa and black 
demands. The congruence between American ideals and black concerns has 
increased the ability of blacks to influence US Southern African policy. 
Despite the fact that blacks are currently not doing for Africa what the Jews have 
done for Israel, there is evidence to indicate that they are taking a significant step 
in this direction. Furthermore, Africa will be of increasing importance to the 
United States as the superpowers vie for allies and military and political 
advantages in Africa. The economic dependence on technology from the 
industrialized countries is bound to grow, fostering closer relationships between 
the United States and Africa. Since black political power is likely to increase 
and race is likely to remain an issue in international relations for some time, black 
Americans will play a pivotal role in American-African relations. * 


* Since this article was written, President Carter lost the US presidential election to President-elect 
Reagan. 
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A History of Africa is one that is both scholarly and readable and one which 
effectively bridges the gap between the expert and the general reader, for whom this 
volume, with its useful select bibliography but no footnotes, is clearly intended. The 
great difficulties of producing such a synthesis are on the whole so successfully over- 
come that only minor criticisms are justified except on one matter of overall balance: the 
final section on colonialism is given too little weight. 

The first of the four sections into which the book is divided, ‘The Internal Develop- 
ment of African Society’, is a very clear discussion of existing knowledge and 
controversy concerning the origins of African society and the development of states and 
trade on the Mediterranean, in the Sudan, in Guinea, and in Bantu Africa. The reader 
is introduced both to the different types of evidence available, whether archeological, 
linguistic, oral or literary, and to such problems as dating the spread of crops, the use of 
metal, and the spread of Bantu-speaking peoples. 

Professor Fage’s judgments, though convincing, would not always win the approval 
of black nationalists. For example, the civilizations of North East Africa, such as 
Pharaonic Egypt, are seen not (as by Blyden and his successors) as essentially the 
product of an African culture, but as the outcome of a cross fertilization of both African 
and Asian societies, linking the cultures of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean with that 
ofthe Nile. Itis suggested nevertheless that one specifically African feature may well 
have been the concept of rule by a god king. "There is one minor inconsistency here: 
‘Hamitic’ is dismissed, as one would expect, as a classification which ‘presents diffi- 
culties and is not now much in favour’, and yet Professor Fage continues to use the term 
in his discussion of the early civilizations of Egypt, Kush, Meroe and Axum. 

The reader needs a bit more guidance in order to follow the rise and fall of kingdoms 
in sub-Saharan Africa. In the Sudan more stress could have been placed on the degree 
to which empires such as Ghana, Mali and Songhai, simply represented shifting patterns 
of overlordship, through trade and tribute, over a multitude of small-scale and often 
largely self sufficient local African societies. A number of small inset maps would have 
made the numerous societies of the Guinea coast and Bantu Africa easier to digest. 

It is a good idea to give "The Impact of Islam’ separate treatment in Part Two, as it 
serves to emphasize that Islam was ‘the first major external influence on the course of 
African history’. There has inevitably already been some comment on the impact of 
Islam in connection with the Sudanic kingdoms, but here we are diverted briefly from 
the African continent and taken back to the origins of Islam in Arabia. There follows a 
description of the spread of Islam that is however limited to North and West Africa, 
including a very full description of the 18th and 19th century jihads. 

Part Three, ‘Africa in the Age of European Expansion’, considers the other major 
external influence on African societies, with a very fluent account of the gathering 
momentum of European activity from the early Portuguese exploration to the first stage 
of the impact of world trade on tropical Africa through the export slave trade, a 
‘monstrous rape’ resulting in one of the greatest population movements in history. After 
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a full discussion of Curtin’s figures for the Atlantic trade, and also those that are 
available for the trans-Saharan and East African trade, the only conclusion drawn is that 
little is known of the demographic effect on African societies other than that the trade 
was probably a major constraint on population growth and a force for change. A pity 
not to have included at least some discussion here of more controversial radical views 
such as those of the late Walter Rodney. 


The chapter on Bantu Africa c. 1600 to 1870 fits a little uneasily into this section as 
the impact of world trade, and in particular the slave trade, only affect the end of the 
period. Here above all more maps are needed to guide the reader through the maze of 
Loango, Lunda, Luba, Lozi etc. One map of Bantu Africa is no substitute for a 
number of small maps showing all the key rivers, and local peoples mentioned. Part of 
the problem is the lack of detailed information, as compared with West Africa for 
example, for this major swathe of the continent; all too evident in any attempt at a 
general history. This would seem not to be the result, as Professor Fage admits can be 
the case in such a history, of the content being conditioned by the author’s specific 
interests. 

In the explanation of the expansion of the European Powers during the late 19th 
century, much the greatest weight is given to longer term causes of the Scramble as ‘the 
culminating stage in the process of interaction between Europeans and Africans’ over a 
period of centuries. This is in contrast with the emphasis given in Professor Fage’s 
earlier histories to the importance of the entry of new major Powers on the scene in the 
late 1870s and early 1880s. The rivalry between Europeans in Africa, the insecurity 
and protectionism that help to explain the timing of the Scramble, could have been given 
greater stress. 

The final section on ‘Africa in the Modern World’ though containing much interest- 
ing comment is the least satisfactory of the book since the colonial period and its demise 
are not given sufficient weight in relation to what has gone before, and commentary 
does not go beyond the date of Independence. Insufficient space is allowed in the 
chapters on ‘colonies of exploitation’ and ‘colonies of settlement’ for such crucial events 
as the effects of the Great Depression and the impact of the Second World War. In the 
short final chapter the account of the Gold Coast Independence movement, for 
example, is compressed into less than two pages, whilst earlier in the book Sheikh 
Usuman Dan Fodio alone is accorded four times that amount of print. Surely too, to 
conclude with a chapter entitled ‘Independence Resumed"' is to belittle and distort, in a 
somewhat apologetic phrase, the inescapable impact of half a century of European over- 
rule. Independence was not ‘resumed’ in anything like its previous form: the continent 
had been transformed in important respects, not least into an imposed pattern of new 
nation states. All this appears to be the result of a deliberate playing down of the 
importance of the colonial period to the status of (in Ajayi's words) a mere ‘episode’ in 
African history. Yet this ‘episode’ was obviously of very great importance in the 
history of the continent, an importance that is in danger here of being seriously under- 
estimated. It is a pity too that there isn't some discussion, in a book first published in 
1978, of the problems facing the newly independent states such as the degree of their 
continuing economic dependence. 

Nonetheless, despite the disappointing features of this final section, the book is 
certainly one of the best written of the single volume general histories of Africa to date. 

The Penguin paperback should really have been called ‘The Story of Africa in 
Maps’. As the author acknowledges in his preface, it is not a reference atlas. Its 59 
maps cover the period from 175 million years ago to one denoting the estimated 
population in the year AD 2000. They show ‘only the bare essentials of African 
geography’ and each is accompanied by a brief explanatory text. 
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This is an ambitious project: to try and show contemporary events across the 
continent on a number of chosen dates throughout human history. We are shown the 
map of the whole continent in each instance, approximately once a century from early 
AD, and once a decade from the mid 19th century onwards. Only occasionally is there 
a map with a specific theme, such as ‘the mediaeval geographers’ view of Africa’ or 
‘population and trade routes in 1600’. 

For whom is this book intended? The short text is written in a popular chatty style. 
For example, ‘Lake Victoria is really just one big puddle’; or ‘though off to a late and 
sluggish start, Black Africa was now well stuck into its demographic development’; or, 
of 1600, ‘East Africa was also a busy place at this time’. Yet certain terms such as 
‘dichotomy’ or ‘hegemony’ would not be easy for school children to understand. Even 
when reading the book straight through, the maps are not necessarily clear: the 
individual maps have very little if anything in the way of a key, and one is expected to 
remember from early in the book what different shading and patterns of lines denote. 

For academic purposes Professor Fage’s atlas remains of greatest value, and of course 
there are in addition numbers of one volume histories of Africa. This attempt shows 
that it is an interesting but difficult task to marry together two such approaches into one 
book. 

London ELIZABETH WRANGHAM 


The Political Economy of Underdevelopment: Dependence in Senegal edited 
by Rita Cruise O'Brien. London: Sage Publications, 1979. 277 pp. £1250 (£625 
paperback) 


This volume is a collection of papers which seek to explain the ‘interrelationships 
between various internal characteristics of dependence, and [to] attempt to clarify the 
interlocking constraints which these characteristics engender’ (Introduction, p. 14) in 
the case of one country—Senegal. While the political and philosophical slants of the 
various contributions differ, although most analysis is in the Leftist or dependentista 
tradition, the major theme which emerges is that most of Senegal’s current economic and 
developmental problems are attributable to its dependence, both former and present, on 
France. This preoccupation with France’s legacy to its former colony considerably 
weakens the insights and analysis offered here, as does the use of dependency theory as 
an ideological backdrop. 

One major problem in the dependency debate has always been the definition of 
underdevelopment and of dependence, and the inability to clearly separate the two 
concepts. In her introduction to this book, R. Cruise O’Brien characterizes dependent 
economies as having: (a) weak links between domestic sectors together with foreign 
domination of economic activity; and (b) limited local development, due to a failure to 
use the local economic surplus to generate growth. The list of characteristics of a 
dependent economy which she includes read quite like a list of characteristics of an 
underdeveloped economy. The question therefore becomes, is a country under- 
developed because it is dependent, or is it dependent because it is underdeveloped? In 
many instances, dependency analysis reduces itself to a catalogue of the causes of under- 
development, causes which have been well-documented in numerous other sources and 
studies. The second aspect of the dependency theory problem concerns the standards 
of development. Dependentistas criticize the Third World’s dependence on the 
European system, yet in discussing development, they use, at least implicitly, the 
standards of Western economic evolution as a measurement of reference. Participation 
in the world system as organized by the West, such as trading on the world market, is 
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defined as inherently unequal and as a dependent relationship. However, it is in the 
nature of the economic relationship that some degree of dependence on both sides enters 
the marketplace, or there would be no basis for the exchange of goods and services. 
The alternatives to dependence, if dependence is defined as participation in the world 
system, are even less attractive: self-sufficiency and autarky are always costly in both 
economic and political terms. Industrialization merely for import-substitution largely 
favours the urban sector by providing employment and generating increased incomes, 
rather than the rural sector, which must pay higher prices for the few manufactured 
goods which it buys. 

While it is certainly true that Senegal’s current internal stagnation may be related in 
some ways to its former relationship with the metropole, specifically the creation of the 
monocrop economy and the skewing of infrastructure investments towards this sector, 
none of the authors in this book establish that Senegal’s present growth problems have 
been directly caused by the historical relationships of the past, nor do they explain the 
degree to which present economic ills can be attributed to these effects. In seeking to 
lay the blame for these problems with France and the former colonial administration, 
Senegal is essentially avoiding confronting them. 

An illustrative case is thet of Senegal’s top-heavy government administration. 
Government service during the French period was one avenue other than organized 
religion whereby the Senegalese could advance. The French bureaucratic systems, as 
imposed upon the AOF (Afrique Occidentale Française), continued to flourish after 
independence and grew tremendously. As D. Cruise O’Brien notes, ‘Le Building 
Administratif? in Dakar, built to house the entire bureacracy for the AOF, cannot today 
house all the government offices of Senegal alone. Yet is it the fault of France that the 
government grew so excessively after Senegal’s independence? Surely not: instead it 
was the fault both of the government itself, which took on large numbers of employees, 
often for reasons of political expediency or nepotism, and of the economic system as a 
whole, which offered limited incentives and opportunities for educated graduates. In 
solving this problem of waste—the tremendous economic cost of maintaining a top- 
heavy and inefficient bureaucracy in a poor country—dependency analysis is inadequate 
and irrelevant. D. Cruise O’Brien in his paper, ‘Ruling Class and Peasantry in 

, Senegal, 1960-1976: The Politics of a Monocrop Economy’, seems to realize this and 
chooses to examine the idea of dependency not in ideological terms, but rather in the 
non-economic, cultural legacies which colonialism leaves behind, specifically the 
creation of an urban, European-educated ruling elite with few ties to the rural 
populations which they govern. However, it is unclear whether colonialism by itself is 
in fact responsible for this situation. The problem of the advanced, educated elite and 
the peasant masses appears throughout history in countries which were not colonized: 
France, Russia, China. Again, this returns to the issue of whether dependency theory 
is not simply a characterization of one aspect of underdevelopment and the moderniza- 
tion process. 

Discussions of dependency in the context of the Senegalese experience in this volume 
also avoid an important question: given that current problems of stagnation are 
attributable to the past history of colonization in Senegal, why is it that other former 
French colonies, and most notably the Ivory Coast, have managed to overcome 
colonialism’s effects to achieve some level of sustained economic growth? The answer 
of course is that other factors play an important role in the growth process, and while 
previous colonial experience can leave a sustained impact upon the economy, it is by no 
means the sole cause of inadequate performance. Senegal has had problems in 
developing primarily because the opportunities for economic growth are limited by the 
existing resource base. In her introduction, R. Cruise O’Brien gives passing mention 
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to Senegal’s basic poverty, its limited agricultural and mineral base and its low level of 
industrialization, then somewhat ironically blames the lack of development on France’s 
unwillingness to invest in the country. The Ivory Coast, on the other hand, has a 
richer and more diversified agricultural sector, which both attracts foreign investment 
and provides profits from export production which can be invested in other sectors of 
the economy. 

It is unfortunate that the papers offered here mainly seek only to find new causes of 
problems which are already well-known and documented in Senegal. The distortive 
effects of reliance on a single cash crop (groundnuts) has been studied for twenty years, 
in both Senegal and France; the government is well aware of the problem, and is seeking 
to diversify production and correct this distortion. While it is trué that the French 
originally introduced the groundnut as a cash crop into Senegal, and oriented most of 
the capital investment under the colonial regime towards groundnut production, 
evacuation and export, the Senegalese government is now limited in its diversification 
efforts not by present French intervention or by the world price for groundnuts, but 
rather by the far more restricting fact that few other crops can be grown in the main 
groundnut-producing regions of the country, which have sandy, infertile soils and low 
rainfall. Agricultural development policy seeks to develop the better-endowed areas of 
the country, particularly the southern (Casamance) and eastern (Senegal Oriental) 
regions, but infrastructure is lacking and population densities are low. Thus this 
development programme will require significant and lengthy investment—yet how can 
this development be paid for, other than through the proceeds from exports of ground- 
nuts, or through grants from the West? 

In several places, the analysis presented is faulty. R. Cruise O’Brien uses figures 
which are six years old in her outline of the condition of the Senegalese economy. 
Agriculture is now less than 35% of the GDP, especially since the government’s fairly 
successful efforts to diversify into exports of fish and groundnuts. The OCA (State 
Marketing Board) which she mentions was replaced in 1972 by ONCAD (Office 
Nationale de Coopération et d’Assistance au Devéloppement). In his paper, Klein 
maintains that groundnuts are inherently ‘wasteful’ of the soil. While the effects of 
groundnut cultivation can be criticized on many counts, this is not one of them, if by 
wasteful one means excessive draining of soil nutrients in the way that cotton is, for 
example, guilty. Groundnut cultivation practices, however, especially among the 
Mouride group, have had negative environmental effects, mainly the destruction of soil 
fertility through lack of fallow periods and excessive land clearing. 

Two of the essays, in addition, are quite unreadable: Barry’s historical piece on 
dependency in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which is merely rhetoric; and 
Gerry’s piece on small producers in Dakar, which suffers from a turgid, pseudo- 
academic style that obscures the argument. 

Dependency is a poor framework for economic and political analysis. The strongest 
contributions to understanding the Senegalese situation in this book are those by Klein 
and D. Cruise O’Brien, who both largely drop the dependency framework and focus 
more on political economy. The issues and problems explored here have largely been 
identified before. What is needed in Senegal is mot more analysis of the causes of these 
problems, but rather more creative solutions. The overall impression one gains from 
this book is that the authors are seeking to pin the blame on history for the problems of 
today, while failing to offer any new or worthwhile solutions. The problems of 
development are so immediate and so important in Africa that perhaps one should invest 
one’s scarce resources of research time and effort in exploring relevant solutions rather 
than concentrating on past wrongs. 

Africa Projects, World Bank PAMELA Cox* 
*The reviewer wishes to stress that she writes in a personal capacity. 
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The Hausa Factor in West African History, by Mahdi Adamu. Ahmadu Bello 
University Press and Oxford University Press Nigeria, 1978. Pp. xi+224, 
maps. £1400. 


The Lamibe of Fombina, by Sa’ad Abubakar. Ahmadu Bello University Press and 
Oxford University Press, Nigeria, 1977. Pp. xi, 190, maps. £1400. 


Fulani Hegemony in Yola (Old Adamawa), 1809-1902, by M. Z. Njeuma. 
C.E.P.E.R., Yaoundé, 1978. Pp. xvi, 311, maps. No price given. 


Dr Adamu, who is now Director of the Centre of Nigerian Cultural Studies at 
Ahmadu Bello University, has succeeded in what is never an easy task, that of turning a 
PhD thesis into a readable book. The outcome of this conversion is a significant, and 
at times pioneering, contribution to the study of the history of pre-colonial West 
Africa. Taking as his theme the migrations of a highly mobile people, the Hausa of 
Nigeria, Dr Adamu reconstructs their contacts with and their establishment of Hausa 
communities among the peoples of the Volta basin and the hinterland and coastal region 
of what were to become Dahomey and the Gold Coast, across to what he calls ‘the Far 
West’, that is to say the Timbuktu and Bonduku axes. The emphasis is on the social 
and economic relationships thus developed between Hausaland and the rest of West 
Africa up to the end of the 19th century. Arguing that ‘it is my belief that... the 
ordinary people have as much claim to the credit for developing [West Africa] as the 
people at the helm of power' Dr. Adamu exemplifies his sense of historical 
communalism by taking the Hausa ‘as a good illustration of how the private sector in 
West Africa in the past tried to take care of its own interests’. The book is an 
historian's examination of the external activities of that private sector. 

Besides a close study of the economic aspects of the Hausa penetration of the 
West—the routes they followed and their trading commodities—Dr Adamu pays careful 
and rewarding attention to the social make-up of these migrants and their interaction 
with the local peoples. He points out that the Hausa migrants of the 19th century were 
not the ‘yan cirani (seasonal labour migrants) which characterized the Hausa migrations 
of the colonial period, but were rather fatauci (long-distance merchants), ‘yan koli 
(itinerant haberdashers), and those engaged in that type of peripatetic scholars’ 
apprenticeship known in Hausaland as yawon almajiranci. Nor will he allow that these 
migrations formed a Hausa diaspora, arguing that theirs was not a case of an ethnic 
group in dispersal: only a fraction of Hausa people actually emigrated, and many of 
them assumed Hausa ethnicity only after they had left their home (Dr Adamu has a 
valuable discussion of who the Hausa were and what a Hausa is). In the context of 
social exports, among the most important signs and spinoffs of Hausa migrations, 
special attention is given to such items as Hausa dress, Hausa music and, of course, the 
Hausa language. The evidence, painstakingly accumulated and carefully presented, is 
enough to justify Dr Adamu’s conclusion that such were the sophistication and the 
spread of Hausa traits and skills that no cultural and economic history of pre-colonial 
West Africa can properly be written without consideration of the Hausa factor. 

This is an extremely important book. Like the best kind of scholarship, it leads 
naturally into further related research—in this case, investigations of the Hausa 
migrations to the north of Lake Chad as far as the Mediterranean littoral or to the south 
down to the Congo suggest themselves, in addition to more by Hausa scholars on the 
Hausa settled communities (in this instance a genuine diaspora) in the Sudan which have 
already begun to attract the attention of Sudanese scholars. Small wonder that the 
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Hausa enjoy their proverb of Bahaushe mai ban haushi, indicating that a Hausa will 
always excite envy wherever he goes. 

Adamawa, that stretch of Nigeria which marched with much of the country’s eastern 
border during the colonial era and which constituted a far larger kingdom in the 19th 
century before it was partitioned between German, French and British authority (a 
dismemberment which prompted one of its rulers to complain that all he had been left 
with were the latrines of his ancestral homeland), has engaged more attention in the 
literature than any other constituent part of Usman dan Fodio’s empire with the possible 
exception of Sokoto itself. A central portion of Barth’s journal relates to the emirate of 
Adamawa in the middle of the last century; several German and French travellers 
devoted whole books to their sojourn there, Passarge actually taking the kingdom for the 
title of his narrative; and the area featured prominently among that valuable historical 
record, the Gazetteers of the Northern Provinces, in the 1920s. Now two out of the 
three doctoral dissertations examined in the early 1970s have appeared as books, to 
qualify here and there as well as now and again to confirm the 19th century historical 
interpetation of the last of this long line of Adamawa studies, the part-Gazetteer 
(including the unpublished 1936 data), part-archival Adamawa Past and Present which 
the International African Institute sponsored in 1958. 

Dr Sa’ad Abubakar’s thesis was the first doctorate in history to be awarded at Ahmadu 
Bello University, so it is appropriate that the revised text should appear as one of the 
new University’s Press’s History Series (the date of 1977 on the title page bears little 
relation to the actuality of its availability, itself a matter of mystery to OUP in 
England). The title, which makes no concession to non-Fulfulde speakers (Lamibe is 
the plural form of Lamido, the traditional title of the emirs of Adamawa, and Fombina is 
the Fulfulde name for the ‘southlands’, i.e. south from both the capital of the Caliphate 
and Lake Chad), requires for English-speakers coming across the book in bookshops 
and libraries its explanatory sub-title, indicating a political history of Adamawa from 
1809 to 1901. As such, it represents a first-class, well-researched analysis of the 
establishment, consolidation and collapse of political authority and political community 
in the Caliphate's furthest-flung outpost. Dr Abubakar, who has relied heavily on oral 
sources and local traditions, maintains that the fall of Fombina was due as much to 
internal dissent among the rulers as to external pressures from the Royal Niger 
Company presence on the Benue and the growth of Mahdism. His command of a rich 
range of sources is masterly (the appendage Chapter 6 alone is of questionable value) 
and by a skilful control and cross-checking of them all he has managed to unravel and 
then reconstruct, in an account ‘richly peopled with warriors and traders, scholars and 
administrators’, the many aspects of the story of this remotest component of the Sokoto | 
Caliphate. If Dr Sa'ad is right in arguing that in the recent and current focus on the 
history of that Caliphate the metropolis has taken the lion's share of scholarly attention, 
his own view from the periphery has now adjusted the perspectives of such research and 
given us a detailed, authoritative history of Adamawa and a notable item of scholarship 
into the bargain. 

None of which admiration renders Dr Martin Njeuma's history in any way otiose. 
While inevitably he covers much of the same ground (his cut-off date is merely a year 
later) and draws on a lot of the same sources, his emphasis and his source material are 
often different. Thus the assessment of the ultimate disintegration of the emirate 
under Umaru Sanda and Zubeiru, which Dr Abubakar disposes of in twenty-five pages, 
earns from Dr Njeuma as much as one-third of his whole study. This major difference 
in approach to a large extent reflects the relative attention given by both scholars to the 
sources in French and German: while both have drawn extensively from Yola traditions 
and local informants, Dr Njeuma gives the impression of having used a wider range of 
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European archives (and used than more fully) than Dr Abubaker, whose quid pro quo, as 
it were, is his recourse to Arabic manuscripts. Both rightly pay tribute to Strumpel’s 
draft history and to R. M. East’s Stories of Old Adamawa, Dr Njeuma additionally 
recording the interesting discovery that a number of East’s oral histories, which were 
collected by the staff of Yola Middle School in the 1930s but not all of which were 
published, have since been located in a file labelled ‘Yola Notable Families’. For the 
dedicated historian of Adamawa, both these excellent new studies are essential reading, 
offering often complementary and always scholarly and considered opinions on the rise 
and fall of perhaps the most challenging and the most fascinating of the emirates of 
Nigeria. 
St Anthony’s College, Oxford A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 


The Abyssinian Difficulty. The Emperor Theodorus and the Magdalá 
Campaign 1867-68, by Darrell Bates. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1979. Pp. 
xiv, 240; index, 3 maps, photographs, bibliography. £9°50. 


This is the best of the Magdalá books. Bates has read more widely than his 
precursors and to good effect. He writes clearly and in a lively fashion. His 
judgments are judicious, informed by personal knowledge of the situation, and, 
considering the subject, reasonably well-balanced between Ethiopians and British. 
The hero of the book is General Napier, as he is of most other recent accounts, and the 
emphasis is on military history as the history of logistics and supply. In this, as in its 
view of Napier, the book offers no major new judgments or insights; but is largely a 
confirmation of the old within an enlarged and pleasing framework. The illustrations 
are aptly chosen and competently produced. Let us hope that this book brings the 
writing about the Magdalá expedition to an end, at least for our generation, or until the 
Ethiopian side of things begins to attract proportional attention. Taken on its own 
terms, the book's major fault is the author's shocking refusal to acknowledge the source 
of his quotations. This damages the book's usefulness to the general reader as well as 
to other scholars, who ought more fully to have gained from the range of sources Bates 
claims to have consulted. The Oxford University Press also suffers from the 
unacknowledged quotation from at least one other of its own books still in print. 

University of Illinois DONALD CRUMMEY 


African Women: Their Struggle for Economic Independence, by Christine 
Obbo. London, Zed Press, 1980. x+166pp. £1295. 


Strangers in African Societies, edited by William A. Shack and Elliot P. Skinner. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979. x+325pp. No price given. 


The first of these two books is an especially valuable study of ‘how and why women 
migrate to urban areas’ in East Africa, ‘what they do there, and how this affects relation- 
ships between men and women’ (p. 143). The author is a young Ugandan anthropolo- 
gist, and her book is based upon her doctoral dissertation for the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, USA. Her researches were concentrated upon a slum area of 
Kampala, only four miles from the city centre and visited only very rarely by road 
menders or garbage collectors, and she spent shorter periods studying rural 
communities in eastern Buganda and western Kenya from which female migrants had 
come to Namuwongo-Wabigalo. Her work thus straddles and builds upon the earlier 
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researches of urban sociologists like Peter Gutkind, Aidan Southall and David Parkin, 
and social anthropologists such as Lucy Mair, Audrey Richards and Martin Southwold 
who worked in rural Buganda. The resulting study is a vivid dissection of social life in 
a Kampala slum, for the author inevitably has as much to say about poor men as about 
impoverished women. Indeed, one of the most dramatic parts of her book is the 
discussion of the song of the Namuwongo drunkard reproduced on page 42: 

If it doesn’t itch, don’t scratch it. 

If it does itch, scratch a little but not to irritate. 

If it is over irritated, try to cool it down. 

If it is cooled down it will not itch. 

Ha-ha-ha, everyone knows an itch. 

By contrast, the symposium edited by William A. Shack and Elliot P. Skinner entitled 
Strangers in African Societies, based upon papers presented to a symposium under the 
same heading at the Smithsonian Conference Center six years ago, seems to take an 
inordinately long time to say anything of comparable significance. Admittedly, there is 
a chapter on ‘Village strangers in Buganda society’ by Christine Obbo which says some 
very interesting things about pre-colonial slavery as well as about post-colonial Ganda 
attitudes towards outsiders amongst other things. "There is an engaging discussion of 
the Goans in Uganda by Jessica Kuper, and some characteristic fireworks from Ali 
Mazrui about ‘Casualties of an Underdeveloped Class Structure: The Expulsion of Luo 
Workers and Asian Bourgeoisie from Uganda’. There are also some useful papers on 
several other African (particularly Ghanaian) communities of strangers. But the 
chapters by the editors are frankly disappointing, and do nothing to undermine the 
conviction that the better papers in this symposium should surely have been published 
much more speedily, cheaply, and accessibly, in some appropriate learned journal 
specializing in African affairs. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London MICHAEL TWADDLE 


Beyond Ujamaa in Tanzania: Underdevelopment and an uncaptured 
peasantry, by Goran Hyden. Heinemann Educational Books, London, 
1980. x+270 pp. £350, paperback. 


Goran Hyden, in the preface to his excellent Beyond Ujamaa in Tanzania, reports 
that whenever he returned to the University of Dar-es-Salaam from field trips to the 
rural areas or from visits with his family-in-law in rural Tanzania, he found that there 
was something unreal about common-room discussions about peasants and rural 
development. In his book Hyden sets out to bring into harmony what he has learned 
from scholarly writings about Tanzanian development and the insights which he has 
gained from twelve years of close professional and family association with rural 
Tanzanians. Few foreign scholars have had his opportunities to observe so closely the 
values and attitudes of a precapitalist world. He has used those opportunities to 
marvellous effect. Beyond Ujamaa in Tanzania is a fascinating book. It is intellec- 
tually exciting, provocative and very largely convincing. It will be read with great 
advantage by anyone with a serious interest in Tanzania, in rural development in Africa 
or in the prospects for socialism in less-developed societies. Because of its importance, 
a somewhat longer review than is normal is justified. 

Hyden’s central point is that rural economies in much of tropical Africa are still 
resilient and well-entrenched pre-capitalist economies. Peasant livelihood is very 
much dependent upon a mode of agricultural production that is resource-based, rain- 
fed, dependent on human labour provided almost entirely by the peasant and his family 
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using simple hand tools and aided only to a limited extent by animal draft power. This 
peasant mode of production has been overwhelmed by capitalism in only a few areas of 
Africa. In the main, the quality of the land, the unsure flow of additional inputs, the 
technology that is available and the favourable ratio of land to labour together constitute 
severe barriers to the modernisation of agricultural production. This mode of produc- 
tion provides the structural basis for what Hyden calls the economy of affection, a way 
of life and a mode of production which are largely independent of the input of other 
classes, in which economic action is not motivated by individual advantage alone and 
which are enriched by a network of kinship and communal linkages. This economy of 
affection is profoundly different from the cultural determinants of a disciplined modern 
society, be it capitalist or socialist. 

Small may or may not be beautiful. Hyden’s point is that in much of Africa it is 
powerful The power of the peasantry comes from the fact that it is so largely 
autonomous of other classes and of the state. Its members may not be able to defeat a 
modern state in which they live but they can weaken it enormously by withdrawing very 
substantially from its orbit. They do not need the state nor the bourgeoisie for 
anything essential to their economy or way of life. In contrast, the state and the 
bourgeoisie need to be able to tap that economy for exports, for taxes, and for political 
support. 

Hyden uses this basic insight to illuminate the story of agricultural development in 
Tanzania. Inevitably and properly much attention is paid to the effort in Tanzania 
since 1967 to introduce socialist villages and communal farming. With great skill 
Hyden makes clear the logic and good sense of peasant resistance to ujamaa. They are 
wary of any changes in their mode of production which would lessen the individual 
peasant's control over the key decisions which determine the success or failure of his 
farming. They are likely to reject any innovation that is likely to imply an obligation 
that they must produce a greater surplus for national purposes. They are suspicious of 
the agencies of the central government and even of the local participatory structures 
created by the central government. These attitudes, Hyden makes clear, are not 
irrational. They are sensible conclusions from the realities of the peasant mode of 
production. 

Hyden's chapters on rural development in Tanzania, which constitute the substantial 
core of this book, are the best overview yet produced of the much examined story of 
ujamaa in Tanzania. In particular, his chapter on the experience from 1967-73 is 
unlikely to be bettered. He writes convincingly as well, but with less empirical data, 
on the developments since 1973 in which coercion has been used to achieve a very 
extensive villagization of rural peoples while at the same time the promotion of 
communal farming has largely been abandoned. 

Hyden's seventh chapter on the nationalized industries, is perhaps his most daring. 
Following the Arusha Declaration of 1967 much of the industrial and the exporting 
and importing sectors of the economy were nationalized. "These public enterprises 
have since not produced anything like the surplus for socialist investment which they 
were expected to produce. As well, efforts to organize worker's councils have 
floundered, and workers’ unrest, particularly in 1971—2, was firmly suppressed. 
Hyden does not seek to explain this in terms of an emerging class structure nor in terms 
of correctable managerial and organizational faults. Rather he suggests that both 
management and organizational faults. Rather he suggests that both management and 
Workers are influenced still by the economy of affection and, indeed, in many cases are 
also still a part of it. It is a manifestation of our own false consciousness, Hyden 
suggests, if we try to interpret the difficulties of the nationalized industries in terms of a 
developing class struggle. It makes much more sense, he argues persuasively, to see 
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these difficulties as the product of the resistance of pre-capitalist norms and values to 
the requirements of modern economic structures. 

Hyden, in his concluding chapter, is interested in how it has happened that western 
scholars, be they Marxist or non-Marxist, have failed to acknowledge the central 
importance of the peasant mode of production. He is interesting on this question, but 
it seems to me that it has diverted him from an adequate discussion of at least three 
questions of enormous interest to which his book to this reviewer had seemed to be 
leading. First, Hyden is ambivalent in his own value judgments about the peasant 
mode of production and the economy of affection. On balance, attractive as he finds 
them, he sees them as barriers to developments that are essential and desirable. 
However, he does not argue this position at all systematically. I would have liked a 
closely argued exposition of his position on this issue for it is central to the policy 
implications of his study. 

Second, if I am right that Hyden accepts that the present mode of production is a 
barrier to desirable developments, then he should not suggest, as he tends to, that the 
peasants are entirely the losers when the economy of affection is finally undermined and 
the peasants incorporated into a modern economy. If the achievement of a national 
society and a modern productive economy is a positive gain, then presumably it is to the 
advantage also, at least in some circumstances, of the peasants. Hyden however 
provides but little guidance on how to distinguish those patterns of modernization which 
are beneficial to the peasantry from those which impoverish it. Similarly, he gives 
little guidance on how to distinguish that coercion which he feels will be necessary to 
move peasants with least pain into modern productive ways from that coercion for which 
there is no acceptable justification. Indeed, as he concedes that the modernization of 
peasant agriculture is desirable, he might have directly addressed the issue of how a 
peasant society can most likely be led to accept this fact and to cooperate actively in the 
whole process of rural transformation. 

Third, Hyden judges that in much of Africa capitalism is unlikely to be able to effect a 
modernization of the peasant mode of production and that a socialist path is likely, 
therefore, to be chosen by more and more countries. This is not argued in sufficient 
detail to be entirely convincing. Moreover, a large part of his book studies the diffi- 
culties encountered by Tanzania in its effort to identify and to pursue successfully a 
socialist path to development. Yet Hyden does not discuss in any detail how Tanzania 
or any other developing country should best achieve a transition to socialism. There 
are scattered about in this book a variety of components to a possible answer to that 
question: Hyden, for example, is sceptical about ideological elites; he is convinced that 
the bureaucracy must play an important role; he stresses the importance of political 
leadership; he doubts that a workers’ and peasants’ alliance can be formed to provide a 
political base for a socialist leadership; and he feels that essential features of any 
successful strategy for rural development are an assured flow of valued inputs and 
adequate prices. However, these various points certainly do not constitute an 
exposition of a feasible socialist path to development. Others will therefore have to 
draw out the policy implications for socialist regimes in Africa of this major and 
important book. 

Finally, a major word of praise and a minor word of criticism to the publishers. Ata 
time when other publishers are publishing academic books of similar length in hard 
covers only and for prices often as high as £20, it is a delight to note that Heinemann has 
issued this book immediately in paperback and at a very moderate price. The minor 
rebuke relates to the inclusion on both the front and back cover of a particularly silly 
though favourable judgment on this book by an early academic reader. Heinemann is 
usually far more discerning and discreet. 

University of Toronto CRANFORD PRATT 
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Transkei’s Half Loaf: Race Separatism in South Africa, by Newell M. Stultz. 
Yale University Press, 1979. xv+183 pp. £10°10 


The Quail Report Feb 8 80, by the Ciskei Commission. Conference Associates, 
1980. 328 pp. No price given. 


The Apartheid Regime: Political Power and Racial Domination, edited by 
Robert M. Price and Carl G. Rosberg. Research Series, Institute of International 
Studies, University of California, no. 43. University of California Press, 
1980. xii+376 pp. $895 


These three books deal in different ways with the changes in South African racial 
policies since the Republic found itself exposed on two (now three) frontiers: the 
dismantling of apartheid, the offer of independence to the homelands, a ‘new dispensa- 
tion’, ‘power-sharing’, new relationships, ‘consociational’ or other, with South Africa’s 
Black-ruled neighbours. Newell Stultz places Transkeian independence in the context 
of various proposals for alternatives to one-man-one-vote democracy that have come not 
simply from whites anxious to preserve their privileges but from liberal writers, some 
within and some outside South Africa, who see that in a country as deeply divided as it is 
numerical democracy is not a guarantee of justice. 

Robert Price, one of the editors of The Apartheid Regime, the fruit of a colloquium 
held at Berkeley, is concerned not with general principles but with the declared and 
implemented policies of the National Party in the late 1970s. In his eyes they do not 
concede much. ‘Petty’ apartheid, though it includes the obnoxious Immorality Act, 
can be ended—it has not yet been—without sacrificing any material advantage. The 
Wiehahn Report proposed to recognise African unions largely to bring them under 
official control. The Riekert Commission does not propose to abolish influx control 
but to make employers take on responsibility for it. Homeland independence similarly 
relieves the Republic of onerous administrative duties. 

Other contributors to this collection deal with different aspects of contemporary 
South Africa. Francis Wilson describes the attempts of mine managements to modify 
the rigidities of the colour bar in the face of determined resistance from the White 
miners. Among the Afrikaner population as a whole, however, an attitude study by 
Lawrence Schlemmer found 62 per cent ready to accept the admission of non-Whites to 
the same jobs as Whites. Two essays are devoted to Black political organizations. 
Schlemmer concentrates on Chief Gatsha Buthelezi’s Imkatha, which Andre du Toit 
regards as the ‘only potential counterforce in sight to White supremacy’, Roland 
Stanbridge on Steve Biko’s Black Consciousness, which was savagely suppressed in 
1977. Herman Giliomee, while showing the formidable predominance of members of 
the Broederbond in ‘establishment’ positions, observes that it is as deeply divided as the 
National Party itself into verkramptes and verligtes. 

Stultz here discusses the homelands policy not as it affects the Transkei but as it 
aifects the Black population of South Africa as a whole. Thus this essay and his book, 
taken together, show that the merits of the policy can be judged from two quite distinct 
points of view. It is patently clear that in the eyes of the National Party its prime 
advantage is that it gives them a logical reason to deny the rights of citizenship to those 
Blacks whose permanent home is outside the borders of their ethnically appropriate 
homelands, two million in all. And for those who have not a legal claim to live in the 
cities, it may be easier to send them back to the homelands when unemployed when they 
are formally treated as foreign countries. 
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The pros and cons of accepting that independence which the homeland leaders at first 
unanimously refused have been differently evaluated by Stultz and by a commission 
appointed to examine the question for the Ciskei. In any case independence cannot be 
treated as something identical for a compact territory as big as Switzerland and with 
considerable resources, and one made up of half a dozen enclaves in White territory that 
can only be called a ‘land’ by courtesy. However, both Transkei and Ciskei are prima 
facie viable. The Quail Report has been presented by a commission of nine, mostly 
academics, one Black. It stipulates five conditions without which independence would 
not be acceptable: a satisfactory definition of citizenship, adequate enlargement of 
Ciskeian territory, maintenance of the rights of Ciskeians to work in the Republic, 
equitable financial support, and the explicit acceptance of the terms offered by 
Ciskeians both within and outside the homeland ‘in a carefully supervised referendum’. 

The Commission examines various forms of ‘power-sharing’ in a wider Southern 
Africa that have been proposed but not clearly defined, and remarks that the inter- 
national community, having already refused to recognise the independence of the three 
homelands which have accepted it, is not likely to give recognition to a status that is 
‘advertised as a mere transitional, perhaps short-lived, arrangement prior to the absorp- 
tion of the homeland into some wider entity of unknown political character’. 

Stultz’s conclusion is that Transkei’s half loaf is better than no bread (a proverb that 
he cites in sixteenth-century language), and that there would have been no particular 
advantage in rejecting it. He makes a point that has received surprisingly little notice: 
that in refusing to recognise Transkei in order to protest against apartheid, the UN has 
cut it off from whatever contacts could have mitigated its dependence on the Republic. 
There is a bitter irony in this demonstration of the circumstances in which sanctions 
can be made to bite. 

Who does benefit? The homeland constitutions were drawn up to enrich the 
position of the traditional chiefs, at the very time when the British, always more 
favourable than other colonial powers to the ‘natural rulers’, had turned over to the 
principle of elected leadership. In Transkei the number of chiefs doubled between the 
introduction of internal self-government and independence, and those chiefs who sit in 
the National Assembly have incomes sixty times as large as the minimum salary for a 
chief in 1963 (though only twice the present minimum). Public service appointments 
and salaries have also proliferated, and although in 1976 there were still 358 South 
African officials seconded to the Transkeian government, a number of high-level, highly 
paid posts are now open to Africans. A development corporation has made loans to set 
up a small number of Black entrepreneurs. White industrialists have been offered 
concessions to invest in factories which they are expected to sell back to this corporation 
after a fixed period. An uncovenanted incentive is the low rate of wages; these invest- 
ments have created 9,000 industrial jobs, the material benefit of which (as Stultz 
delicately puts it) ‘is circumscribed’. Not surprisingly, the level of taxation has 
increased, and security legislation remains what it was before self-government. 
Nevertheless, Stultz's assessment of Kaiser Matanzima is that he has 'delivered more in 
the way of actual emancipation from White oppression in Southern Africa [i.e. in the 
repeal of apartheid laws] than any other individual in history to date’. 


Blackheath, London Lucy Mair 
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